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Bakr I^iddIq, the first Caliph, 

143. 

Aba Bakb, Saytad, invades Ahom 
country, 298. 

*Abdu’L‘QAdib JiLANf, Musalman Saint, 
163 . 

*Abou’6-balAm, Attacked by Bali Nar&- 
ya^a, 299. 

Ahhaya-^addhatii Comm, on the Buddha^ 
kapdlay MS. of, 252. 

AbhayakXra, Author of BuddhakapdlkL^ 
tm, 252 . 

And Sayyad, Mnsalm&iv Saint, 153. • 

‘AoATi, son of Shor Shah, 147. 

AdiS^ba, pannot have been later than 6th 
Centur/, 828. 

AniTYA NXbIyana, of Darrang, 808. 
^.^astya, when this star rises, Autumn 
begins, *201. 

' A^ad Shah of Gujar&t, coin of, 245. 

Ajmere, East India Co*s. coinage in, 75. 

* Ak4r « DevanXgari, 46. 

Akbab, ot \ot Jahangir, with his name, 
244. 

Akbab, Unites with Nara N&rayana 
against the Pasha of Gaur, 291, 297. 

'AlamoIb, official date of accession of, 
266 , 265 . ^ • 

*Alamgirpu9^'^^mint town of Mughal 
Emperors, 268. 

Alasadda^ Alasanna « Alexandria « Ala- 
sanda dipa, q. v. 

Alafutuda-dipa, site of, 86. 

*ALXn*D-DfN 188 and ff. 

*Alezy|^ia*e^asanda, 86. 

ALHjAAn, MdBlilman Saint, 152, 163. 

*Ai<f,«fourth Caliph, 143, 144. 

AllahXbad, East India Co’s, coinage in, 
64, 65. 

Alphahetvm Brammhomicumy 48. 

Airuirako$Jia, Oh< MS. of, 250. 

Amethi, B4ja of,»a patron of Malik Mu- 
hammad, 129. 

Ananta, son of Ti^va Simha, 286. 

Aingibasa, Eulogy of, in Weber MSS., 
24. 


Anibuddha, carries off UshX from S'o^i- 
tapura in Assam, 278. 

Anka, system of dating by, in. OrissX, 89. 

Airtarodha, a Biai in Ofissa, 92. 

Antonio, a Missionary who translated 
Gospels and Acts into dialect of Bha- 
gulpur, 41. 

Arihat, King of Assam (1238 A.D.), 275. 

Abya KsHEMiSvABA, author of C/tha^^o- 
kauiikay 250. 

Asad Beg, AghX, in charge of Benares 
Mint, (1752-64)56. 

A8dmhuraHji9 of BiSvcSvar, and Bai 
Gupabhiram Barua, 268, note.* 

Ashbaf jAH^NGfR, Muhammadan Saint, 
160, 153. 

AsokdvaddPnamdld, 246. 

Assam, Gveat roads in, 283,286, 279, 287. 

Assam, Musalman invasions of, 279, 280. 

Astrological omens, 188. 

Auchitydlankdra of Kshemendra, quotes 
from Kumaradasa, 214. 

AuftANGzfB, official date of accession of, 
. 256, 265. 

SabXkar, name of AbX Bakb in A'hom 
Buranji, 298. 

Bactria never included the Indus, 86. 

BXdal, Padmavati’s nephew, 194, 200 
and ff. 

Bade, Shaikh, a friend of MaUk Mu- 
hammad, 165. 

Bodhichdrydvatdra, New Comm, on, (46. 

Bagh’sar, Battle of, in which Sher Shah 
defeated Humdydn, 128. 

BahXddb ShXh, official date of accession, 
261, 265. 

BahXd’d-d/n ZikabiyX, Mfisalman Saint 
154. 

Bahlol Loi)f of Labor, 240. 

Balabhadba, a 8aint at Hastikup^h 310. 

* Balabandu*, » Marathi alphsibet, 46. 

Badwant Singh, Baja of Benares, in 
charge of Benares Mint (1748*50), 64. 

BXl GoaXifi, Mnsalihan *name of Kara 
Niraya^a, 295 n. 



Bali, quoted as generous, 149. 

Bali Narayana, son of llaghu Rai, 
invokes aid of Ahoms against the 
Musalmans, 293. 

■ ' — takes name of Dharma • 

Narayai^a, 294. 

, date of, 306. • 

— , his war with the Mn- 

salmans, 299 and ff. * ‘ 1 

Ballala Sena, 251. 

BXna, King of SWtapura in Assam, 273. 

Bahchas, a Bisi in Orisisba, 32. 

BXpd Dbva S'Xstei, article by, on 
Bhaskara, 223 and 66. 

BaranasisEatak (Cuttack), 101. < 

Bdrah Masa, 18i. 

Baraili, East India Company’s coinage 
in, 64, 66/ 66. 

Barman, a Kshattriya title in Assanv 
274. 

Bare Bhuiyas, Assam traditions regard- 
ing, 282. 

, account of, 281 . 

Bayeb, Theophilus Siegfried. Corres- 
pondence with La Croze, 44. 

Bayne, Mr., discoveries in connection 
with old Fort William, 105. 

Benares, East Indian Company’s coin- 
age in, 64, 68, 65, 67^70, 71, 72, 73, 
75, 79. 

, Mint established at, }734, 64. 

Bengal, East India Company’s coinage 
in, 63, GO, 61, 62 73, 80, 83.^ ' 

Bengali language described *in Sprach- 
meister, 48, 

Beveridge, H., identifies Karna Suvarna 
with Rahgamati, 315 and ff. , 

Bhaoadatta, son of Naraka. King of 
Pragjyotisha, 271. • 

BhAskara, was he acquainted 'With the 
Differential Calculus, 226. 

, discoveries made by, 226 & 

66 . • 

, date and place of his birth, 

220 . 

Bhaskara Yarman, king of Kamardpa 
in Hiuon Tsiang’s time, 278. 

Bhava Chandra, Rangpur King of the 
Pala dynasty, 278. 

B.HfMA RajX of Koch Bihar, 306. 

BuIma, name of a king killed by 
Yigraha Pala, 276. 

BfiisHMAKA, father of Ruknii^l, an 
Assamese (not a Yidarbha) Prince, in 
Assam history, 272. 

Bhotiya characters, 6. 

BHtiMi PXlas of Assam, 276. 

Binding, Method of, in Central Asian 
M8S., 2. 

Bible, translatibns *of, into Indian Yer- 
naculars, 41. 


Bijapur inscription, described by Prof. 
Kielhom, 809 and ff . 

Bijni family of Koch Hajo, 807. 

Birdanasi, a quarter of Kafak (Cuttack), 

101 . 

Birds, list of, identified, 210. 

Bisu^ AND progenitors of Kooh 

Kings of Kdmardpa, 286, 294. 

Bisu, fi&iinder of Koob Kings of Kama- 
rdpa, takes name of YiSva Sizhha, 286. 

Bi^vBsvAB, author of Asamburanji, 268 
note.f 

Black Hole of Calcutta, site of, 124. 

Blood of Brahifian, white, 286 n, 

Bombay, East India Company’s coinage 
in, 68, 72, 76, 76, 78. 

Brahman, blood of, white, 286 n, 

Brahmaputra, straightened by Kara Na- 
rsyana, 290. 

BuddhaJcapdla-iiJcdy MS. of, 252. 

Buddhist inscription deciphered by 
Ba^er, 1728, 45. 

Burhan, Shaikh, Musalmdn Saint, 128, 
152, 153. 

Bu-ston OhoB byuA, 6. 

Btikar, see Bagh’sar. 

f 

Cachar or Hidamba conquered by Slla- 
rai, 289 

Calcutta, coinage in, 53, 74, 78, 79, 81. 

, mint established at (1763), 53. 

Central Asian MSS.,* how slmped, and 
how bound, 2. 

Coylon, attacks on Bengal, 824 and ff. 

, study of Sanskrit in, 211. 

Chait Singh, in charge of Benares mint 
(1776), 66. 

CHAKBAVARTf, Mon Mohan, article on 
Ufiya Inscriptions of 15th and 16th 
centuries, 88. 

Ghakradh^aja, of Khyen dynasty in 
Assam, 279. 

Chakra PIla of Assam, 276. 

Chambeblatne’s correspondence with La 
Croze, 48. 

Chamdbrlaynb’r Orationnm dominioa- 
rum Bvlloge, 43 note*, 43. 

Champavat?, Queen of Gandharva Sena 
163. 

Chand Bar’dXI, 127. 

Chaf^dO'kauiikaj drama, MS. of, 260. 

Chandana and Madanr, ruled at Mar4- 
lavasa in Assam (1511), 283n, 294. 

CuANpsSvARA, wrote works on Smriti, 
251, 252. 

CHANpivARA, the most famous of the 
Bare Bhuiyas, 288. 

Chandra NabXtana of Darrang, 807. 

Chandra PXla of Assam, 275, and 276n. 
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Chdndra-vydJcaram complete MS. fo, 
249. 

Charm given by Buddha to Mai^ibhadra 
in Weber MSS., 26, 32. 

Chaurd QoharahdMj a kind of rupee, 67. 

Chedi, KaJaohuri Kings of, 239, and fl. 
coins of, ib. • 

, two contemporary kingdoms, 242. 

China warriors from Assam, 272. • 

Chitaur, fortress of, 164 and ff. 

Chitra Skna, king of Chitaur, 164. 

Choice of heir, legendary folktale of 
Yilva Sixhha, 286. 

CiioaX Deva, Suryavomte, (1022-1063)» 
261. 

Goins, new or rare Muhammadan or 
Hindd, 230 and ff. 

Colebbooee’s opiniop of Hindustani, 50* 

‘ Comotay * « Kamathapura, 278. 

Cuttack, East India Co.’s coinage in, 65. 

, see Bar^^asi. 


J/’alwis, restored Janaki-harana, 217. 
Dacca, East Indian Co.’s coinage in, 69, 
60,62. 

Dakshinadiga dan^apdta, 92. 

Daksuya Pala of Assam, 275. * 

DiNiTiL, Musalm^n Saint, 162, 153. 
DanyXl, son of Qusain Shdh, 280. 
Daphne jpapyraceaj used for paper-making, 


DAdp ShAh of Ganr subjugated by Akbar 
with help of Nara Karaya^a 291, 297. 
Delhi, coins of Sultans of, 243. 

Delhi, East India Co’s, coinage in, 74, 78, 
79. 

Deva FJ^la, 227, n. 

Deva PAla, Baja of Kambhal’ner, 197, 
204. 


DbvA'VId Simha teaches Tibetans the 
Alphabet, 6. 

DeveSvaba, a King of Kamardpa 273. 
DEviPBAsAD, Munshi, supplies materials 
for Bijapur inscriptions, 309. 

Dh in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 

Dhamba PAla (of Assam P) 276, n. 
DflABifA NAbAtana, see Bali Narayana, 
294. 


Gau^otvara, war 

with Durlabha, n, 282. 

Dhabma PAla 277 n, 

, fo<md^ a dynasty in 
Ba^gpur, 278. 

grants land in KamarOpa, 
276. , 

DharmAbAha, Bhi^shu, has restored 
Janaki Hsiraii^a, 216. 

DHARAMfvARAHA, mentioned in Bijapur 
inscription. 


Dhavala, King of Hastiku^^i (997 A. D.), 
810. 

Dhivriddhiday astronomical work by 
Lalla, 224. 

tDiotionary in Weber MSS., 80. 

Pimuria, Baja of, submits to Nara Nara- 
yand| 290. 

-V—, Baja of, does not eat Ari fish, 

4 being descendant of Arimat, 275, a. 

*DfpA SiMBA, son of Yisva Simha, 286. 

Donvillb, a Jesuit Missionary in Nepal, 
41, note 3. • , 

Dublabha NAbAtana of Kamathapura;, 
attacks Dharma Naraya^a, 282. 

Derla*bha BAjA, mentioned in Bijapur 
inscription, 811. 

DvipoBi the seven, 133, note 5. 

£ in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 

Edgcioorthia Gardneri used for paper 
making, 3. 

Elephants, common in Assam, 274. 
i EtJKRATiDES, coin of, mentions Kariai- 
nagara, 56. 


ll arrurhsitAb, official date of accession 
of, 262. • 

Farrukhabad, East Indian Go’s coinage 
in, 64, 66, 69, 73, 74, 76. 

Flowers, Ijjtt of, identified, 207. 

Fort William, site of, 104, & ff. 

-, site 6f South Curtain 


Wall, 117. 


120 . ■ 


site of West Curtain, 120. 
site of Writers’ Buildings, 


-, site of East Gate, 121. 


, site of Black- Hole, 124. 

— , site of Governor’s House, 


115. 

Fritz, Johann Friedrich, compiler of 
* SprachmeisteTf 47. 


Gait, E. a. Article on the Koch Kings 
of Kamarupa, 268 and. 

Gajano, King in Assam, 276. 

Gandha FAla of Assam, 276, An. * 

Gandharian (Kharosbtri) character, 
survived in Gandhara to 3rd cent. 
A. D., 85. 

Gandharya Sbna King o{ Simhala, 160 

Aft. 

Gandiiarv BAj, a friend of Malik Mu- 
hammad, 165. 

GAngeyadeva, Kalachuri king of Chedi, 
242. • ' 

Ganitddhydyaf by Bh&skara, 224 and ff. 

Gaifakast or astrologers) influence of 

. 297 n. 
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Inde!». 


Gaah&tl, seat of Muliammadan power iu 
Assam, 301. 

Gataka^nadrya, Kalaohori king of 
Chedi, U%, 

* Gentoo ’ or ‘ Moors* = Urdu, 47. t 

Ghataka Kirata, king of Kamardpa, 

270. 

GHiYXsu’D-DfN BaiUdub ShXh, inva^B 
Assam, (1220 A. D,), 280, ^ 

Ghordghata, road to, from Kamatkapura 
made by Nilambara, 279. « 

Ghulam ‘Ad ‘IsiiRAT, author, 128. 
Qhurshdhee^ Goharahdkij q. v. 

* Girandam * « Kirendum, q. v., 44, note. * 

GoharaMhiy a kind of rupee, 57. , 

Oolddhydya, by Bhaskara, 224 and ff. 
Gondophares, bra of, 86. 

Go Pala I, 277 n. . 

GoPAi.aII,277w. 

Gopapura, a village in Orlssd, 92. * 

Gorakhpur, East India Co.’s coinage in, 
64. 

GorI, Padmavati’s uncle, 194, 200 and ff. 
GosAifr Kamala, son of Viava Simha, 280. 

— — , a great road-maker in 

Assam, 286. 

- ^ builds Gosaid Kamala 

All 287. 

Gosaih Kamala All, N. o| road, in Assam, 
288. 

Goiraa of Nak8hatrg.a in Weber MSS., 
14, 16. 

GovindafIla, (1161), 260. 

GovindafAla, (1198), 263. * 

Grammar, Chandra VydJcdranaf complete 
MS. of, 249. 

Gramtsodee character, 6. 

Grantham, in Sanskrit, called Kiren- 
dam, 44. 

Gbierson, G. a., Article on early Study 
of Indian Yemaoulars in Europe, 41 
and ff. 

Grierson, G. A., A speoimen of the 
Padamavati, 127 and ft. 

Gbdbub, a Jesuit Missionary in Nepal, 
41, note.* 

Gujarati language described by Bayer, 
A. D. 1729, 47. 

Gul^ta character, North Western Yariety, 
in Weber MSS., 17, 21 n* 

Gushan, see Kushan. , 

Hackbm Beg, see Hakim Be^. 

Hadley’s (1772) Hinddstani grammar, 
49. 

Hajara, descendant of Naraka, kiug of 
Assam, 272.* 

HAjo, according to Bnchanan Hamilton 

* founded Koch Dynasty, 296. 

BAjo Koch, father of Hird and Jira,294. 


Haina FAla, of Assam, 276 n. 

HAjf Shaikh, Musalman Saint, 151, 163. 

HAkim Beg, Munshi at Murshidabad 
Court, 68, 107. 

HAkim, Sayyad, invades Ahom country, 
298.^ 

Hammira of Ban’thambhaur, 190. 

Hansorit, i e., Sanskrit, 43. 

Haba^rabAd S'AsTBi, Article by, 
new find of old Nepalese MSS., 24jC 

HabewA, a noted robber ohiof, 192. 

HariA Manual, anoestor of Koch Kings 
of Kamarupa, 264. 

Harx Mohan YiDYAsHtiSHAN, Article on 

^ the Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon, 211. 

Hari PAla of Assam, 276 n, 

Harivabman, King of Hastikai[idi, of 
Bashlrakuta family, 311. 

Hashtnagar inscription, date of, 86. 

Hastiku^db inscription of, described by 
Prof. Kiolhom, 3U9 & ff. 

Hastikundi or Hastikundika, modem 
Hatondi in Marwar, 310. 

QAtim TAe quoted as generous, 149. 

Hatondi, the ancient Hastikundi, 310. 

Hayagriva, temple of, inscription of 
Baghoral, 296. 

Heir, method of choosing in Assam, by 
^choice of bundles, 286. 

Hemadhara, son of Yi§va Simha, 286. 

Ekmanta Sena, great grand-father of 
Ballala S., fought vriith the Kar^a- 
tas, 261. 

Hidambaor Cachar conquered by Hila- 
rai, 289. 

HidbI, anoestor of the Kooh Kings of 
Kamarupa, 284. 

Hindustani grammars, old, (1746) 47, 
(1772) 49, (1778) 49. 

HfRA, ancestroBB of Koch Kings of 
Kamardpa, 284.. 

daughter of Hajo Koch, 294. 

HlRAMANi^name of parrot, 163 and ff. 

HiuEN Tbiang, describes Assam, 273. 

■ liiB itinerary from 

Champa to Ofissa, 316. 

— — , His Journey in Bengal 

and Assam, 316 and ff. 

- , His Travels, and his Life, 

316. 

Hoebnle, Dr. A. F. Rudolf, Article on 
new or rare Muhammadan or Hindd 
coins, 230 and ff. 

Eoernlb, Dr. A. F# Rudolf, Article 
on Weber MSS. 1 and ff. 

Hobrnle, Dr.' A. F. Rudolf, Article on 
official dates of aooession of Mifghal 
Emperors, 265. • ^ 

Huokam Beg, see Hakim Beg. 

Human Saorifioes in Assam, Nora 

Naraya^a, 291, 





Qusain GHAZNAwf author of Q^rioe PocE- 
mdAJoaty 128. 

QuBain Shah of Ganda, besiei;^ Kama- 
(hapnr, and takes Nilambara captive, 
1498 A. D., 279. 

Hupians Opian G. V. 

Hwui-Lr, author of Biography of Hfoen 
Tsiang, 816. 

» 

Ibrahim Lodi of Delhi, 243. 

iKHTiYlau’D-oiN YuzBAK TuohbIl EhIn, 
invades Assam, (1266 A. D.), 280. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters*^ 
burg, founded in 1726, 45. 

Indba PIla of Assam, 276. 

Indba NIrItaiSia of Darrahg, 808. 

Indus, not included in Bactria, 80. 

Ibvinb, W., article on the Official Bec- 
koning of the reigns^ of the later 
Mughal Emperors, 256. 

IbhI*! L Golfi, invades Assam, (1460 A. 
D.), 281. 1 


J agannatha, temple of, at Purl, inscrip- 
tion at, 88. 

Jaoat Deva Maharaja, ally of Sher 
Shah, 128. 

Jagat Ghanoba, son of Yi^va Siihha, 286. 

JahXndIr ShXh, official date of acces- 
sion, 262. 

JahIngIb, coins of, 244. 

— — , coin of, with Akbar’s name, 
244. 

Jaintia, conquered by Sllarai, 289. 

JIjalla Deva I., Ealachuri Eing of 
Cbedi, 240. 

JJIjalla Deva II., Ealachuri Eing of 
Ohedl, 240. 

JXjalla Deva, Ealachuri Eing of Ohedl, 
coin of, 241 & fl. 

JalIlu’d-dIn FAT9 ShIh, coins of, 237. 

JalAlu’d-dIn MuJijEAMMAD Shah, coins of, 
230. 

‘^jAiiiLu’D-DiN of Bukhara, Musalman 
Saint, 153. 

JalAl LodI of Jaunpur, 243. 

JalAl ShAh, coin of, 243, 246. 

Jalasaba Sena, mentioned in Madala 
Pafijl, 93. 

Jalhana, author of BMi muhtdvali, 
mentions Eumaradasa, 216. 

Jalfe4vara, a king of Assam, 274. 

Jdmahi-liarai^ai poem by EumAradAsa, 
account of, 212 A fl. 

JdmM^harai^ quotations from, in San- 
skrit works, 214. * 

JangAl BAlAho Eing of Assam, 275. 

Japandu PAla (P) in Assam, 276 a. 

Java supplied with coins from Bengal, 71. 


Jayanagara, ancient town in Magadha, 
253. 

Jatanta PAla, of Assam, 276. 

Java PAla, 277 n. 

Jayas, home of Malik Mnbammad, 127, 
156. 

Jayavijliya, doorway of Jagonnatha 
4emple, at Puri, 88. 

Jifsuit Missionaries in NepAl, 41, note 
Jharddr, a kind of rupee, 67. 

JiaA, anceetress of Eoch Eings of Eama- 
rupa,* 286. • . 

, daughter of Hajo Eoch, 294. 

JitAbi, deserts Gauhati, 274. 
JoNES^Idaptain, on defences of Calcutta, 
108 and ff. 

Jones’s plan of old Fort ‘William, 106. 
‘JuGGUT Sing,’ 63« 

ELABfB, influence of, on Malik Muham- 
mad, 127 

Eaithi alphabet, described, (1771), 49. 
Eajdghira. question as to its identifi- 
cation, 316. 

Eaka-dvipa (PCoconada), ravaged by 
Ceylonese, 324. 

Kdhkhordda ih Weber and Bower MSS., 
26, note. 17. 

Ealabaraga, name of a place in Orissa 
91, 92, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 103., 
Ealaoburi*kings of Chedi, coins of, 289 
and jflF, • • 

EAlAPahAb, attacks Nara NarAya^a, 
(1563), 296. 

Ealasi, birth-place of Milinda, identified, 
85. 

EalidAsa, visited Ceylon and died there, 
(6th century), 212 and ff. 

Ealpi, residence of Shaikh BurhAn, 128. 
Eamakhya, re-discovery of, by Vi^va 
Simha, 287. 

, temple re-built, by Nara 

NAraya^a, 291. 

— , temple of, inscription of 

SiilarAi in, 295. 

EamAl Shekh, MusalmAn Saint, 161, 153. 
Eamala PAla, name of a Jaina oopiest, 
263. 

EAmalpnr, a village in OrissA, 92. 
EAmarApc^ original extent of, 269. 
origin of name, 269. 

— a famous place for pilgrim- 

ages, 273. 

— -, early kings of, 270. 

, the Koch Eings of, 268 and ff. 

Eamatbapnra, founded by Nfladhvaja, 
inEoohBihAr,278. • * 

■ — -■■■■ ■, mins of, described, 279. 
EahatheAvara, title -of Niladhvaja, 278. 
Kanishea, character of coins of, 86. 
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Kafiohannagar, identified with Ear^a 
SuTarilliab^ Dr. Waddell, 315. 
En. nflnnfl.pnri, old name of Ba^gamati, 
820. 

EapilbIvara Deta, mentioned in inscriir- 
tion at Pan, 88. 

Eara^a, by Bhaskara, 229. 

KarisinagaPa, birth-plaoe of Milinda, 86. 
Earn A quoted as generouft, 149. ^ 

Eor^a Suvar^a aite of, paper on, by, H. 
Beveridge, B. 0. S., 316 & ff. ' 

, located In, Birbhdm, in 

» Singhbbiim, in Bard wan, and at Ranga- 
m&ti»316. 

Earnaia, ruled over by Ufiya kifig8,*91, 
92', 96, 97. 96, 100, 101, 102, 108. 
Earnataka dynasty of Nepal, 261. 
Earnatas, enemies of Mahipala and of 
Hemanta Sena, 251. ^ ^ r 

EArtika, a nobleman at Mahipala’s court. 
261. 

EashgAr MS., published by Oldenberg, 
road by Dr. Hoernle, 39. 

Eashmfr, original home of Wartu charac- 
ter, 6. 

EAsf YidtAdhara, mentioned in MadaJa 
Pafiji, 93. 

Eatak as 0 attack, see Bara^asi. 

EAtjori river, near Outtaok, 191. 

Eha-ohe Tibetan for Kashmir, 6 and fS, 
Khacheehee character, 5. « 

Khairam, raja o{, submits^ to Nara 
NAraya];ia, 289. ^ 

Khaitdas, the nine, 146. 

Eharoshiri, see Gandharian. 

Khaf rit% 181. 

Ehbtallta DevI, Rani, founded Yibara 
in Jayanagara, 263. 

Ehwaja khi?.r, Musalman Saint, 162,153* 
Ehyen dynasty of Assam, 278. 
Eie-la-na-sn-fa-la-nas Earna Suvar^a, 


816. , 
Eiblhorn, Prof. F., G. I. E , describes 
Bijapur inscription, 309 and ff. 

Eirata warriors from Assam, 272. 

* Eirendum Grantham, south Indian 
name of Sanskrit, 44. 

Kit(p)u*l-fihn8ti quoted, 321 . 

Koch Bihar and Eooh Hajo, 296 n. 

family, history of, 306. 

invaded by Mir Jtimla, 306. 

dynasty, said to be founded by 

HAjo, 296. ^ 

said to be founded by 
Bisu or Yilva Siihha, 286. 

Koch Hajo and Eooh Bihar, 296 n, 

■■■ — Kingq 0^ KamarApa, 268 and fE, 

' - — ^ , dates of, 806. 

Eokalla, Kalaehuri king of Ghedi, 240. 
Kasha in Webet MSS., 

KritibAs, site of camp in OrissA, 108, 104, 


E^ish^A invades Pragjyotishapura, 271, 
272. 

KstisHNA PA LA of Assam, 276. 

EfittikA series of Nakshatras, 16. 

Kshbmenora, author of Auohityalan* 
kara quotes KumAradasa, 214, 15. 

Ku^’ar, place where Weber MSS. foand,2. 

Eukuta-kata, legend of, 271. 

Eukhaod^, the southern hemisphere, 184 
note 2. 

EumAradAsa, Sanskrit author in Geylon, 
and king, (6th century) 212, and ff. 

EumAba PAla, in Assam, inscription of, 

r 276. 

Kumodinf, name of a bawd, 197. 

Eundajori, zamindArs of, in OfissA, re- 
pelled, 96. 

EuodiljR) the country round Sadiya in, 
Assam, 272. 

* Kurn-sona-ka-ghur * * Rahgamati, 320. 

Eushan or Gushan, author of Panjtar, 
inscriptioti, 85. 

Ensumapuri, old name of RaxigamAtf, 
324. 

Ija Croze, 42 and ff, 50. 

LakhiA PAla of Assam, 276 n, 

LakshmanAmtiss Jayanagara, 253. 

Lakshm! NAbAyana, son of Nara Nara- 
yaoa, 292. 

LAKSHMf NArAyana, ruler of Eooh Bihar, 
295 n, 

. , , . dates of, 306. 

and PABfssHfT, war 

between, 290. 

, pays respects to 

Emperor at Guzrat, 298. 

, later history of his 

descendants, 306. 

LakshmI NArAyana euab, possessor of 
Vamidvalif 268. 

LAKSHMf b4lA of Assam, 276. 

Lalla, saperseded by Bhaskara, 224. 

Language, unintelligible, in Weber MSS., 
7, 35 and ff. 

LAntsha alphabet, deciphered by Bayer, 
17, 29, 46. 

Lantsha oharaoter, introduced to Tibet 
through Nepal, 6. 

Lenka, an official in Orissa, 101. 

Letticon Linguas Jndostanicx^ (1704), 49. 

Liyul or Ehoten included under Eha-ohe, 

6 . 

LoJe€L8, the fourteen, 138, note 6. 

Lo-to-wei-ohi B Raktavilfi, 819. 

• 

M* in Central Asian NAgarf, 4« 

MSS. from Central Asia, how bound | 
shape of, 2. 
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M(UihhUdS,r pice, 66. 

Mactta PIla of Assam, 276 n. 

Madala Fanji, a chronicle of the temple 
of Jagannatha, 89 note.* 

MiDHAVA PAla of Assam, 276 and 

Madbotila, name of Tillage in Ofissa, 92. 

Madhv NXrXta^a of Darrahg, 808. s 

Madhu PAla of Assam, 276. 

Madras, East India Co.’s, coinage in, 63, 
69, 70, 72, 83. 

Mohanagas, enumerated in Weber MS., 
26, 32. 

Mahatlrtha^Matara in Ceylon, 214. 

MahAyakshaManibhadba, in Weber ms., 
26, 82. 

MAHof *ALf KhAn, introduced copper 
coins in Baraili, 66. 

Mahendba NAbAyana, of Darraiig, suc- 
ceeds Bali Ndrayapo, 307. 

Mahsndba (?) mentioned in Bijapur 
inscription, 311. 

MahrSvaba, father of Bhaskara, 224. 

MAHf PAla, (1015-1040), 261, 277 w. 

MAHfNDRA (?) mentioned in Bijapur in- 
Bcripiion, 311. 

MAHfaAvANA, 183. 

MAHfuAi^oA DA NAVA, earliest recorded 
king of KamardpH, 270. 

Maioan, son of Visva Siihha, 286. 

Maitbili, translations of the Bible into, 
41. 

Maji, original site of inscriptions in 
Lahore Mnseum, 85. 

Malik MnijiiAMMAD, author of Paduma- 
wati, 27. 

MallA Deva, alids Nara Narayapa, son 
of YiSva Simha, 286. 

Mallika, a country conquered by KapileS- 
vora Deva of Ofissa, 99. 

Mammata, king of Ilastikundi of Eaahtra- 
kuta family, date of (937 V. S.), 311. 

MAna Simha, son of Yisvii Siihha, 286. 

MAnaqovinda Govinda Db^a, men- 
tioned in inscription at Puri, 88. 

MAnibhadba, in Weber MSS., 26, 33. 

Manipnra submits to Nara NarAyana, 289. 

MAN^t^B KhAn, defeats Surya Naraya^a 
of Darraiig, (1682), 308. 

* Maura’ language described by Bayer, 
(1729), 47. 

MantbI PAla of Assam, 276 n. 

Marathi language, described by Bayer, 
p729), 47. 

Musas, description tof the twelve, 181. 

Matara in Ceylon, town of Kalidasa’s 
death, 214. ^ 

Manriiius, applief to Bengal for coins, 
73, 76. 

^chA, son of Yi^va Simha, 286. 

NAbAyana, son of Yiiva Simha, 


Mbnandbh, see Milinda. 

Meru,the Northern hemisphere, 134 
note 2. 

Mbsbbbsohhid, deputed by Peter the 

^ Great to explore Siberia, 46. 

Milinda, birth'plaoe of, identified, 85. 

MiMA^Gf king in Assam, 275. 

M^t established at Calcutta, (1763), 

Benares, (1734), 54. 

Minli 4 owb 8 of Mughal Emperors, 263 
and ft • 

Mfa JuMLA, war of, with Koch BihAr, 
806. 

Moga, e^a of, 85. 

Mohars, (gold) 59, 62. 

Mongolian alphabet, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 46. 

Months, description of the twelve, 181. 

Mfiors or Gentoo = Ui’du, 47. 

Mott, author of a collection of transla- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer, 42 note 2. 

MbioAno, king in Assam, 275. 

Mu^a^amAbAd, mint town of Mughal 
Emperors, 264; 

MubArak ShAh, coin of, 248. 

MubAbak, Shrkh, Mnsalman Saint, 161, 
153. 

Mughal Eipporors of Delhi, coins of, 
244. 

Mughal Emperors, official reckoning of 
the reigrrn of, 256. 

Mduammae^i Saiyad, A MusalmAn Saint, 
162, 163. • 

Mui^ammad ShAh, Official date of aoces- 
sion, 263. 

, coin of, 243. 

MvrfAMUAD ShAh IY bin FabId of Delhi, 

. 243. 

Mohammad ShAh, son of Tugjiluq Shah, 
invades Assam, (1337), 281. 

Mu^iu’D-nfN, Preceptor of Malik Mu- 
4.mmmad, 128, 152, 153. 

Muhurtas, number of nahahatras. in 
Weber MSS., 17. 

Mukabbam KhAn, defeats Pankshit. 
293. 

M^larAja (Chaulukya), mentioned as 
Bfjapur inscription, 311. • 

MuiiJABAJA mentioned in Bijapur iu- 
Bcription^Sll. 

Mdnbo, Mr., discoveries in connexion 
with Old Fort William, 1^6. 

MurshidAbAd, East Indian Co.’s coinage 
in, 64, 69, 60, 62. 

Mubu,. an Asura, killed Iby Kyishna, 
271. 

MnsalmAns, invasions of fti Assam, 279. 
280. 

MusalmAns attack Parlkehit and Bali 
NArAyana, 293. 
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Masalmanfi, attacks of npon Koch Kings, 

296 and fl. 


JV^OAMATf, Qaeen of Batna Sena, 166 
and if. 

Nagari character (Oentral Asian J, 4 & If, 
24, 26; 31, 32, 35. \ 

NXoAiAnsABA or NAa^KifrA, an Aasmn 
King, 278. • 

NaWBilch, a, 166, 189. ' , ' 

Nakshairas in Weber MSS^, 18 & fl. 

— Tcalpat 16. 

NIntadeva, founder of Kafr^ataka 
dynasty of Nepal, defeated by Wijaya 
Sena, 251. *, 

Nabaka, founded dynasty in Samarupa, 
279. 

Naba NialYAtiA, son of Yisva Siihha, 2^. 

conquers Nara Siibha 

and succeed Visra Siihha, 287. 

conquers the Ahom King 


of Assam, 288. 


- makes Manipnra tribu- 
tary to him, 289. 

• makes Baja of Khairam 


tributary, 289. 


straightens the course 
of the Brahmaputra, 290. • 

- unites with Akbar against 


Gaur, 291, 297. 


temple, 291. 


rebuilds the Kamdkhya 

• called by^Musalmans, 
Ba1 Gosaiii, 295 n. 

> submits to Emperor of 


Delhi. (1678), 297. 

dates of, 801 and ff. 


Naba Simha, son of Visva Simha, 286. 
be- 
comes ruler of Bhotan, 287. 

NArAyaiva FAla of Assam, 276 and n., 
277 n.' 

Na^rat&bAd, mint town of Mughal Em- 
perors, 264. 

NAsiuu’D-i)fN MA^MtJO BhAh, coiuB of, 
231 and ff. 

Na^shbrwAn, 147. 

Nd/yihd hheda, 189. 

Naya PAtA, 277 n. 

NbbusiyAr, official date of accession, 263. 
NepAl, Karnataka, dynasty of, 231. 
Nepalese papeilr, 8. 

Nep&li, Christian works in that language, 

41. 


NfLADHTAJA, deposes last Palaof Assam, 
and ascends throne, 278. 

N£lAmbaba,* laSst Khyen King of Assam, 
His life, 279. 

N5b 'Alifm, Musalmin Saint, 164 
Ni^AMu’D-Dfsf AuliyA) 128, 152, 153. 


Um, mai^i padmey huthy d^ipheredbj 
Bayer, (1728), 45. 

Orationum dominicomm Sylloge, by 
Ghamberlayne, 42 note 2, 43. 

Orientoltsch-'and-occidentalischer Bpraoh* 
umietWy by Fritz, (1748), 47. 

Opian, site of Alasanda, 86. 

Omens, 168, 188. 

Ornaments, list of, presented to Jagan- 
natha, 95. 


^chandriJcdyBLOomm. onAmarakosha 

216. 

PadmAtati, Princess of Siihhala, 168 and 

ff. 

Padmd/vatiy see Padnwdmdti. 

Padumdwdti, specimen of, 127. 

Pakbhya PAla of Assam, 276, 276 n, 

PAla, a king in Rahgpnr, 278. 

PAla, DAva, BAjaof KambhaPner, 197, 
204. 

PAla dynasty, account of, 276 n, 

PAla, a tribal name in Assam, 278. 

PAla, kings in Assam, list of, 275. 

Pandai^etha, near GanhAti, founded by 
•Purikshit, 293. 

Pa^dnnatha, near GanhAti, 290. 

PaiijtAr insoription, date of, 86. 

Paper, Nepalese, 8. 

Papphala (? Pippli), ravaged by Ceylo- 
nese, 324. 

FauAkbama BAhu of Ceylon, probably 
destroyed Rahgamfi^i, 824. 

Paban SvbhA defeats Parikshit, 293. 

PArvat!, stotra, in honour of, in Weber 
MSS., 20. 

pABiicsHiT, son of Baghu BAi, succeeds 
him, and founds capital at Fai;^dAnAtha, 
293. 

— defeated byParon Subha and 
Mukarrvn Kb An, 293. 

, ruler of Koch HAjo, 295 w. 

— , war with the Musalmans, as 

described by the latter, 298. 

— — , dates of, 306. 

Patban SultAns of Delhi, coins of, 243. 

Paina, East India Co., coinage in, 64, 69, 
60, 62. 

Panndra Yardhana, question as to its 
identification, 816. 

— — — , suggested identifi. 

cation of, with Sarkar of Panjra, 
818 n. 

Pbtkbson. Prof , on date of KumAradAsa, 
214, 16. 

Frbnoua, RAja, king in Assam, 275. 

Pice, coinage of, 68, 62. 

Pinna, Father, wrote a oateohism in 
Urdu, in 1740, 41 note 8, 42. 
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PXiAISTBd’b plan of 6ld Fort WIlliaTu, 

106. 

in charge of oonBiraotion of 

Fort WilHam, 108, 110. 

Pookangkee oharnoter 6* 

Portngneae Hinddstanf grammar, 40 
Pr^giyptiahapara (Ganhatf), fonndeddjy 
Kigrakfl, 270. 

i » ■ ■■' —i nvaded by Krishna, 271 
PBAjfirAEARA, author of Comm, on Bod?it» 
(haiydvatdra, 246. 

Piajndpdiamtfd, MS. of, 262. 

Phalambha, descendant of Naraka, king 
of Assim, 272. 

FbIna NArAyana, P • Bhima Nai Ayana of 
Koch Bihfir. 307 

Pbabidoha NArAyana Kuar, Raja, owner 
of a Koch Yoih<Avah, 268 note 1 
PRArApARUDUA Dfva, meHtioiiod in in- 
scription at Fnii, 88. 

Prema PAla of Assam, 275 
Pttfhtiaj Rdi/t-df genumeticss of, 127 
PiiiTBvfDi< VA, Kalaohnn King of Chedf, 
coii\ of, 241 and ff. 

PgiTUvfDBVA I, Kalachuii King of Ghedi, 
240 

PgtrHvfoEVA II, Kalaohnri King of 
Oh< di. 240 

P^tiTHvfDi-VA HI, Kulaohnri King of 
Ghedi, 240. 

Pull, inscription at, 88 
Fte^us/iandma, a MS account of the Koch 
Kings ot Assam, 268 
PuBUSHOTTAMA Dbva, mentioned in in- 
scription at Puif, 88 

FushearasArin, information in Weber 
MSS derived fiom, a contemporary of 
BuddhH, 16. 

Cjibsne Padmdwatf name of Persian poem, 
128. 

I^AdhA KAnta Dpva, Raja, family come 
from Kai na Suvai nA, 827 . 

Rapi‘u’d dadlah, official date of acces- 
sion, 2b2. 

RapPu'd-dauajAt, official date of accesion 
of, 262. 

. RAohava'Chaitanya 1H8 A ff. 

Raghu BAt, son of S^ila Rai, rales country 
East of Sankoeh, 292 
— — ^ , his death, 293 n, 

■ ■ — , inscriplion of, in Hayagriva 

temple, 296. 

BAl OoBiND, MuNBHf, aothor of Tukfatu*l 
qum, 128. ^ 

Bax Gv^IbhibAv Ba^uA, author of 
As&mbtaranji, 268 note 1. 
BAjaAbehaba, quoted by Jalhana, 215. 
EdMvamHs are Koohes who adopted 
HindaiBm,^86. 


Bijf IJAmid ShAh, MusalifiAn Saint, 
152, 153. 

RAjd QattAl, Musalman Saint, 15 8 
RAjya PAla, 277 n. 

Rqktaviti? the monastery of Redlands, ■> 
RaAgamnti, 319 

RAma hi AbAyaka son of Visva Siihha, 286. 
Rantamma of .Ceylon Historians, 
C/tiBpd, 324 
RAma PAla, 276 

RAmachandra, son of Yisvn Simha, 286. 
Rahgamati descmbed by Wilford, 328 

— , once oalhd Kusumnpnri, 324. 

, de8tro>ed by an expedition 
from Ceylon, 324. 

Rashtrskuta family, 811. 
llatanput, ancient capital of Ghedi 
dynasty, 242. 

Ra^^nabAjA J, Kalaohnri King of Ghedi, 
240 

Ratlin Chmd, Diwan of Farrukhsiyar, 
first adopted system of farming mints 
65 

RArNADRVA, Kalaohnri King of Ohedi, 
com of, 2 n & fl 

Ratnadbva it, Kalachuti King of Ghedi, 
240 

Rainadpva ni,*Kalachuri King of Ghedi, 
240 

Haina Spna, KRIIg of Ghitanr, 184 & ff. 
RAyA'Mukuva author of Pada^i^handiikd^ 
quote s Jdj^ali naf ana, ^ 215 
Rican RTF, a. Gipnehm Missionary in 
Nepal, 41 note 3 
Etkabif a kind of inpee, 58. 

RlsiiADHA NAniA, Jama Tirthamkara, 
image of, consocratod at Hastiknudi, 
(A D 997), 310 

kitust description of the six, 181. 

Riwa, inpees of, 66, 67. 

Roads m Assam, 279, 283, 286, 287. 
Rolitas, com of Jahangir, stinck at, 244. 
RuKMi^i, carried off by Kfishit^a from 
Assam, 272 

RuKNu’D'DiN Aed’L-FATH Ma'Asib, *Ma- 
Balm&n Saint, 150. 

Rupee coinage under East India Go , 80. 

• 

Sacrifices, huisan by Nara NArayana of 
Assam, 291. 

Sadru’d-pin *Arif MusalmAn Saint, 154 
Sagar, East India Co.'s comage in, 75, 
76, 79. 

SatAb KhAdim, a friend of Malik 
Muhammad) 158. 

Salon B SiiSiaH, a friend of Malik Mn- 
i^ammad, 129, 155. * 

Samatata«the Ganges delta, 816. 
Sambuota elaborates U-chfin oharaoter, 6. 
Sampulodhhava, MSr of, 252. 

Samudba Gupta, letter m’ on coins of, 4. 
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Samudra NabIyana, Kooli Baja, 268, 
Saiiiitdrapt the seven, 104 note, 168. 
Sangtta-ratndkarat MS. of, 252. 

S'iNTlBHADUA OF KAnTYACHARYA, a 

Jaina Saint, conaecratod an image^at 
Hastiknndi, 310, 

Sarvatohhadrayantra^ by BhAskara, 229. 
S'asAnka, P belonged to) ineofAdi6ui*a|323. 

suggested reference to ^lim 

by AbuM-fa?l, .323. 

Schultz, contributes to (ihe Sprach^ 
meisterf 47. * • 

on Indian iflphabets, 46. 

. - — > — writes a Hiudustaui Grammar, 

Scott’s plan.of old Fort William, 106. 
SoHsoiis, description of the six, 181. 
Seendoohee character, 6. 

Sena dynasty, conquest of Kamnrupa 
by, 277. 

Shahabu’d-din, Mnsalinan Saint, 154. 
Shahabad Kanaaj Mint town of Mughal 
Emperors, 204. 

ShAw J a II An, coin of, 245. 
Shamffharshdh^ pice, 60. 

SHAMsu*D-i)iN ilu?!AjrFAR SitAh, coili of, 
238. 

SiiAM8U*i)-DiN Yusap SiiAh, cciins of, 
235 and ff. 

SiiASHATDiiAR of Abu’l Fazl ? « S^asahka, 
323. 

Shat r^tut 181. ^ ^ 

Suer ShAh, coin of, 244. ^ 

patron of Malik Mubammad, 

128, 144: 

ShujA'uD'DAUIiAH, in charge of Benares 
mint, (1754), 55. • 

SiiiJKL OosAiN, Musalmdn name of S'ukla- 
dhvaju, 296 n. 

Siberia, explored by Messcrschmid, 45. 
Siddhanta S'iromayi by Bhaskara, (1150). 

224 and ft. ^ 

Sikka rupee of Lucknow, 64. 

S'iLAuAf see S'ukladhvaja, 289. 

— conquers Hi^amba or Caohar, 

289. 

— conquers Jaiiitia and Tipperah, 

. 289. 

conquers Sylhet, 290. 

— — - defeated by 1 aslia of Qauj*, 290. 

death of, 292, • 

ina^iiption of, in Kdmakhyd 

temple, v'Oo. 

SiMHA PAla of Aa>am, 276. 
Siihhnla-dvipa, 159 and fip. 

SiMsoN, Colin, plan for Fort William, 

110 . 

Simson's plan of old Fort William, 106. 
Singapore, supplied with coins from 
Bengal, 76. 

S^su, takes name of S'lva Siihha, 282. 


S^ishya-dhAriddhida Tanfra, astronot 
mioal work by Lnlla, 224. 

S'ivapadmn-siamQraha Tantra^ MS. of, 253 

8' Lvapanifthad Tantra^ MS. of, 253. 

S^ivapadmottara Tantra, MS. of, 263, 

S'ivnpadma Tantra, MS. of, 250. 

S^WA SfHHA, Aliom king abdicates, 297 n. 

S'lVA Sim HA, see S'isu, 285. 

Si-yu-ki, Travels of flienen Tsiang, 315. 

Smith, Vincent Arthur, Article on 
Graoco Roman indiicnoo on Civilization 
of Ancient India, 84 & £f. 

S'opitnpnra=*Tczpnr in Assam, 273. 

Sorcery, in Wefcor MSS., 22 

8prac}\meistei\ by Fritz, (1748), 47. 

SrflVttsti, merchants from, visited Ooyloii, 

211 . 

SuiBANQ, King in Assam, 275. 

S'ri JnAna or AtIs A, introduced reformed 
Buddhism into Tibet, 216. 

Srono Than Gampo introdneus writing 
in 'Tibet, 6 

Stoh’a in honour of Parvati in Weber 
MSS., 20. 

SubAhu, a de.sccndant of Naraka, and 
King of Assam, 274. 

sncceoded Palu dynasty in 

Assam, 276. 

SubhAv CiiAND, farmer of Benares Mint 
(1757). 55^ 

S'luldhiratadkam by ChnndeSvara, MS. 
of, 252. 

S'uKOADiiVAjA, son of Visva S'iihhn, 286. 

— - takes name of S'ilaiai, 

287. 

called Musalmdns Shukl 

Gosaiu, 295 «♦ 

Suktiviufctdvali by Jalhana, 215. 

SuMATi, King of Assam, after Pains, 276. 

SuPARi A, last King of Naraka’s line in 
Assam, 274. 

Su PAla of Aesam, 276 and n. 

Sura SiijPiiA, son of Visva Siihha, 286. 

Sur’jA a Wrestler, 190, 193, 204. 

SuRYA,*8on of Vi^va Siihha, 286. 

Surya Hari Ganaka, author of the Koch 
VamSdiali^ 268. 

S^rya NArAyana, of Dariahg, 308. 

StlRYAcHABYA, composer of Bijapur in- 
scription, 310. 

SuryaMdhdntaf e^;*ors of, corrected by 
Bhaskara, 220. 

Suryavamsa, Urija dynasty, 88. 

SvAKGA NArAyana, Ahom King, assists 
Bali Ndrdyait^a aginst Mu.salmdns, 293. 

S^yAma PAla of Assan^ 276 and 7 t. 

Sylhet, conquered by S'ilai ai, 290. 


Th in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 
TamluksTdmralipti, 211, 
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Tamralipti, ancient port for Oeylon, 211. 

TdMliku motion of a planet, 276. 

Tespure ancient Sioioitapura, 273. 

Thesaurus epistolious Laorozianus, 42. 

TirisRoi^ D£U-T8AN, in reign of, Lantsha 
characters introduced to Tibet, 6. 

Thon-mi, son of Ana learns, the S'ab^a 
Vidy4, 6. 

Thumkd Oohar8hdh{, a kind of rupee, 57 

Thurston, Edgar, Article on East India 
Company Coinage, 52. 

Tibetan alphabet, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 46. 

Tibetan inscription deciphered by Bayer, 
(1728). 45. ^ , 

Tipporah, conquered by S'llarai, 289. 

Tirsoolee*= TriidUy q. v. 

Tripnri, ancient capital, of Chedi dynas- 
ty. 242. 

TrU&li rupee, 57. 

Tuhfata*l quldb, N. of Persian romance, 
128. 

Turbnk invades Assam, (1506), 280. 

Twelve, a favourite numbers for Coun- 
cillors, Ac., 282. 

XJ-ohan characters of Tibet, 6. 

Udayapura, the seat of the Palaaof Rang- 
pur, 278. 

‘Umar, second Caliph, 143, 147. 

Uwd-mahehard’Snmudda'TMxtra., MS. of, 
253. 

UshA, came from S'ovitapura, in Assam, 
273. 

‘UsmAn, third Caliph 143, 144. 

Uttarottara Tantray MS.^of, 253. 

V achpa., monastery of, 316, 

VAkpati Munja, Raja of Mdlava, (1031- 
1050, V. S.), 311. ' 

Vajra4dk tantrdy MS. of, 252 

THjrabaudbiyas, name of a sect., 320. 

Yajradatta, son of Naraka, 271. 

VAk PAla, 277 n, 

Vamidvaliy a ^IS., narrative of tho 
Koch Kin^s of Assam, 268. 

VANAMJkLA, descendant of Naraka, King 
of Assam, 27 2i 

Varman, or Barman, a Kshattriya title 
in Assam, 274. 

Vdnandhhdahi/ay Comm, on Siddhdnta 
8*iroma^i, 229. 

VaSibha, ? « Vaohp^, 316, 317. 

VAlisHTirA, curses Naraka and Kama- 
khy&,'27l. 

Vasudbva, did •not use Gandbarian 
character on his coin's, 85. 

ViDAODHA, king of Hastikuinidi , of 
Kashtrakuta family, (date 937 Y. 
S.), 811. 

Yigraha PAla, 276. 

ViOBAHA PAla I., 277 n. 


Yiouaha PXla TI., 277 u. • 

Yigraha PAla III., 277 n. 

YioraharAja, a ChA'ham&na-raja (Harsha 
and Bijapnr inscriptions), 811, 
Yijapnra, birth-place of BhAskora, 224. 

' Vijayanagara, town of Parikshit, 298. 
Yijaya S^a, defeated NdnyaDeva, Kur- 
QHbika, of Nepal. 251. 

— , conquered Gan^a, Kama- 

rupa,*and Kalihga, 277. 

ViJiTA N Aroyan a, succeeds Parikshit in 
Koch Bdjo, SOJ. 

ViJcrainakdla 201, note 3. 

YirramAditva, quoted ns generous, 149. 
*VfRYAVA^A, Raja of Khairan, 289. 

YisVA SiMHA succeeds Chandana, (1524), 
283 n. 

— ;; , date offc 304. 

found Koch dynasty of 
I^dmartlpa, 285. 

, see Bisu, 285. 

Vfihatkathdy MS. of new Sanskrit transla- 
tion of, described, 254. 

Yrishakktu, son of Visvn Siihha, 286, 

W AuDEriL, Dr., identifies KanniaSnvaiT^a, 

% with Kauchannagnr, 315, 320 and ft, 
‘Wartio* = Tolagu, 44. 

Wartu character of Tibet. Its resem- 
blance to Central Asian Nagari, 5, 6. 
Weber, Uew. P., description of MSS. 

sent by hyu to Society, 1 and ff. 

Weber MSS„, description of, 1 and 
ff. Age of, 8. 

Wir. ford’s account of RangarndtC, 328. 
Well’s plan of Fort William, 111. 
WkL£s, Lt., in charge of construction 
. of Port William, 100-8. 

White blood in a Br&hman, 286 n. 
Wilkins, David, 1714, compiles transla- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer, 42. 

Ww.soN, C. R., Article on tho Topography 
of old Port William, 104 and ff. 

Xaca, ’ an Indian reformer, (?) S^dkya 
Muni, 43. ' 

Yj biannulate, form of, 8. • 

Y, tridentate, form of 7, 8. 

Yogini Tantxa gives a history of Kdma- 
rupa, 268 note, 

Yusaf Malik, a friend of Il^lik Mubiam- 
mad, 128, 155. 

Zafarabad, mint town of Mughal Em- 
perors, 264. 

ZiBGBNBALO, correspoudoifoo with La 
Croze, 43. 

*Zigle8ic,* a South Indian language, 44. 
ZiyAud-dIn ‘Ibbat, author, 128. 
Z<7 ’l-Qabnain, title of Alexander the 
Great, 145 note. 
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The Weher MSS. — Another collection of ancient manuscripts from 
Central Asia. — By Db. A. F. Rudolf Hoebnle. 

(With four Plates.) 

In July last I received from the Reverend F. Weber, Moravian 
Missionary in Leh in Ladak, a small packet, containing ancient 
manuscripts. ♦ 

Regarding the circumstances under which the manuscripts were 
discovered, and given to Mr. Weber, the latter in two letters, dated the 
21st Juno and 29th July last, gives me the following information. They 
were found in the neighboitrhood of a plhce called Kugiar, in a “ house '' 
which, apparently, since times immemorial had been ruined and buried. 
An Afghan merchant, hoping to discover buried treasure, with much 
trouble undertook the excavation of the “ house.” He found, however, 
only the bodies of some “ cows,” which on the first contact crumbled 
into dust. At the same time he found also the manuscripts. As Mr. 
Weber is known to the people to bo a collector of Tibetan curiosities, 
the manuscripts were taken to him by a person who had received them 
from the finder. He was also shown an “ Urdfi ” letter from the latter, 
giving the above account of his exploration, but not knowing “Urdfi,” 
Mr. Weber coul^ not read the letter himself. • 

It would have been satisfactory to learn something more accurate 
about the identity of the so-called “house ” in which, and the “ cows ” 
J. I. 1 
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with wl/ich the mamiscripts are said to have been found. But, on enquiry, 
Mr. Weber wrote me that he was unable to obtain any further informa- 
tion. 

The place Kugiar will berfound on any good map of Central Asia 
at 77° 12' long, and 37°, 25' lat., abgut 60 miles south of Yarkand, 
at an altitude of 6450*. A straight line, drawn from Leh to Yarkand, 
very nearly passes through' Wugiar ; it is a little to the left of^hat 
line, and lies just within the borders of the Chinese ten*itory. 

I found the mafluscripts enclosed, after the fashion of Indian manus- 
cripts, between two pieces of wooden boards. Those are of unequal 
size, one measuring 9| by 2J inches, the other by 2^ inches. They 
are, each, pierced by one hole, which is not in the middle of the board, but 
towards one side; in the larger board it is at a distance of 2 tJ", in the 
smaller at 1|", from its naiTOw margin. Corresponding holes, on ono 
side only, are in all the leaves of the manuscripts. This one-sided posi- 
tion of the string-hole is also observable in the Bower Manuscripts, and 
it appears to be a peculiarity of Central Asian manuscripts. 1 do not re- 
member ever having observed it in any Indian manuscript. These have 
either one string-hole in the middlq of the leaf, or they have two holes, 
one toward either narrow margin. B’acsimilea of leaves with one hole are 
given in Dr. Mitra's Sanskrit Notices, and such of leaves with two holes, 
in Mr. BendaU’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sa^iskrit MSS. The famous 
Horiiizi Manuscript, whicli originally came from India, has two holes, 
as may be seen from tlio facsimiles published by Prof. Biihler in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Vol. I, Part III. On the other hand, the facsimile 
of the Central Asian manuscript, published by Mr. S. Oldenburg, in tho 
Records of the Oriental Ti’ansactions of the Imperial Russian Archeoolo- 
gical Society, Vol. YII, p. 81, 82, shows the peculiar one-sided hole. This 
practice of using an one-sided hole, therefore, would seem to be a mark 
by which a manuscript may bd distinguished as coming from Central 
Asia. Another point to be noted is, that, like the Bower MSS., the 
Weber Manuscripts also are of the oblong shape, usual to Indian 
manuscripts, as distinguished from the square shaped Kashmirian. The 
Square shape, indeed, appears to be an exceptional peculiarity of the 
Kashmirian manuscripts. All others, Indian, Nepalese, Tibetan and 
Central Asian are of an oblong shape. 

On examining the Weber Manuscripts, I found that they formed a 
collection of fragments of nine (or possibly eleven) diffei'ent manuscripts. 

These are fragmentary in two ways. In the first place, not one of 
them is complete, a more or less large number of leaveS being wanting 
both at the beginning and at the end. Secondly, eveiy leaf is mutilated 
on the rigiit or left or on both sides. On the other hand, they are, as a 
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rule, perfect at the top and bottom. The follo^ving is a list oMeavos of 
the several parts composing the manuscripts ; — 


Part 

I, consisting of 

9 leaves. 

n 

II 

>» 

• » 

7 

»» 

» 

III 

» *> 




)9 

IV 


/ 

I 


n 

V 

»> 

f 

•8 

» 


VI 

»> 

t) 

5 


» 

VII 



y 

• 


VIII 



8 


»> 

IX 


>1 

2^ 

»» 


Nine Parts consisting of 76 leaves. • 

All the nine manuscripts are wiitten on paper. Their paper is of 
differing qualities. In the main there ai’e two kinds : one kind is thick, 
soft, flexible and white; it is so soft indeed, that its surface is apt to 
fret, and thus to injure the writing. The other kind is thin, hard and 
stiff, and of a more or less brownish colour. No. IX (Central Asian) 
lias the softest and whitest texture^ Also soft, but less white is the 
paper of Nos. 1 and 2 (Indian) and Nos. 6 and 7 (Central Asian). 
Harder and darker is the paper of Nos. 3 and 4 (Indian) and No. 5 
(Central Asian). Distinctly hard and brown <s the paper of No. VIII 
(Central Asian). The manuscripts, wiutten in Central Asian characters, 
therefore, are inscribed on paper of the greatest variety, from tho 
whitest and softest to the stiff ost and darkest. 

The paper, by appearance and toudi, appears to mo to bo of tho 
kind, commonly known as Nepalese, which is manufactured from several 
varieties of the Daphne plant. Dr. George King, the Director of tho 
Botanical Gardens, has been good enough to examine tho paper, and 
agrees with me that probafcly it is papef “ made of the fibres of Daphne 
papyracea, or of Edgeworthia Qardnerij which are still used as raw 
material for paper-making in the Himalayas,'' The better description 
of paper is made of fibres of Edgeworthia Oardneri, A very full account 
of this so-callcd Nepalese paper, its material and manufacture, will be 
found in Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products of India, Vol. Ill, 
p. 19, where also references to other soui’ces of information are given. 

For the purpose of being inscribed this paper appears to* have been 
specially prepared with some kind of sizing, probably made of white 
arsenic. On the leaves of some of the manuscripts this size forms a 
thick glazed coat on which the letters are traced. Occasionally this 
glazed coat has peeled off, in which case the letters which it bore have 
disappeared with it. This is particularly the case with PartV, and may 
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be seen en Plate II, fig. 1. In the case of Part IX, the coat, apparently 
under the influence of damp, has caused the leaves to stick together, 
and thus extensive damage has been done, as may be seen from figures 
3-6 on Plate III. • 

A very striking pecu^arity of thc^ Weber Manuscripts is, that they 
are written in two jjuite distiitet types of written characters. One of 
them — that in which Parts II, III and IV are written — is the "Ifell- 
known Indian character.of the North-Western Gupta variety, being the 
same type (though •a different sub- variety) as that used in the Bower 
MSS. This type of character is sufiicieiitly well-known, and I need not 
say anything more about ft here. 

The other type of characters, used in Parts V-IX, is what I may 
call the Central. Asian Nigarl. It is a peculiar angular and slanting 
form of the Indian Nagaii characters. On the whole the several Parts 
exhibit these characters in a variety of h and wi-i tings, though the 
essential type of the characters is the same. There is, however, a 
distinct variety, not merely of handwriting, but of type, noticeable 
between the characters used in Parts V-VIII and in Part IX. The 
test letters are the dental th and d/i. In Part IX their shape is angular 
and squarish, th and ^ dh^ while in Parts Y-VIII it is round, 0 th 
and 0 dh. ( See Plate IV , ) For the purpose of comparing these two 
varieties of the Central Asian N&gaii, Parts VII and IX (Plate II, 
fig. G and Plate III, figsr 3-6) are the best, because in their general stylo 
of haiidwriting they niost nearly resemble one another. In tlie sequel, 
T shall refer to these two varieties as the round and the square varieties 
of the Central Asian NSi^gart. ^ 

I may here refer to a few other peculiarities of the Central Asian 
alphabet. Firstly, the curious form of the supcr-scribed vowel S, with 
its curve turned to the nght. Secondly, the curious form of the letter 
m. I have observed this form, in a few nare cases, on gold coins of 
Samndra Gupta. It has, clearly, gi*own out of the angular Indo- 
Scythian form of m ; and its origination would fall in the early time 
of the Gupta period (Saraudra Gupta 380-395 A.D.). The series of 
ohauges would be these X, 2J, all of these forms being represented 

on Gupta coins, and the last being the parent of the Central Asian form. 
Thirdly, the curious rhsemblance between the forms of ^ / and A n. 
They can only be distinguished by the fact, that the right-hand angle of n 
is more decidedly ncute-angled. Fourthly, the curious symbol of a double 
dot over letters, — in fact a double anusvira. It may be seen frequently 
in Mr. Oldenburg’s Kashgar manuscript. In the W.eber Manuscripts, it 
occurs only in Part IX, which, as above i*emarked, is distinguished by 
being written in the square variety of the Central Asian N&garl. It is, 
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hoTvev 0 r, not so much the mark of a particular variety of characters, as 
of a particular language, and its exact power I do not know. Part IX 
is not written in Sanskrit, nor have I met with the double dot in any 
Sanskrit text, except once. On the smaller of the two wooden boards, 
three lines are inscribed in Centrg.! Asian chsjfacters. The board pro- 
bably belongs to the work contained in Pa^ VII, which treats of a Bud- 
dhidlic charm, the lines are written in Sanskrit and run as follows : — 
[namo ] — vidyddharasya — dahshine hastd — mani dhdrayitavyam — api cha 
Ipw'na^’jrdtr-ovavustena — suchi-sndtdna — su-vastra-]^dvi*ttena addhayivya 
[AesiddhiW 

The words in brackets are broken off and have been conjecturally 
supplied. The meaning is : “ Salutation to the Vidyidhara Y Let tho 
jewel be placed in tho right hand ; then having fasted the whole night, 
washed clean, and put on fresh garmentls, success will be secured by 
mo.”^ 

Hero there is the double anusvAra over the akshara vri of prdvritena. 
But what it is there intended to signify, I^ do not know. In Part IX, it 
is occasionally found on Sanskidt words, thus maheharnshtham, which is a 
mis-spelling for manjishthd. Here if may possibly mark a modification 
in the sound of the vowels ; but its real power is obscure. 

I add a table of the Central Asian alphabet, showing the forms of 
single as well as compound letters. See Plato IV. They are nearly all 
excerpted from the loaves shown in my Plates I ‘to III. In this table aro 
also shown tho ancient numeral figures. They aro found in several of 
tho manuscripts ; viz.^ Parts I, II, IV, VI. 

The Central Asian Nftgari has a curious resemblance to the so- 
called “ Wartu ” characters of the Tibetans. In this Journal, for 1888, 
Vol. LVII, will be found two plates (I and II) showing these “ Wartu” 
characters. It belongs to a paper, published by B^bu S. C. Das, on the 
Sacred and Ornamental Characters of IHbet (ibid,, p. 41). The resem- 
blance, however, is still more striking to certain characters, shown on 
Plate I, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI (for 1828), and there 
designated respectively as Khacheehec, Oramtsodee, Seendoohee, and 
PookangJeee, Tho plate seems to have been prepared by Mr. Hodgsoit 
from “ a vast number of manuscripts, great and small fragments,” as 
specimens of “ Bhotlya ” (i, e., Tibetan) penmanship.* 

• 

1 Perhaps aSdhayishyate should be read for 8<idhayivya[,2^, or eddhayitavyd md* 
With vAjavusUna compare the PAli vpavuttha. 

* The letters on the Plate would seem to be intended for facHimiles, but the ac- 
curacy of tho copy is. not above suspicion. There are certainly scmie obvious 
mistakes in the identification of the letters ; thus tho third group (from tho left) in 
the last line, is not p, ph, 6, hh, m, but th, d, dh, w. Again the third dettor in tho 
third line is not pa, but pd. 
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The Tibetan tradition with regard to the “ Wartu ” characters is 
rather uncertain. In the paper, above referred to, B&bu S. C. Das says, 
that the ‘‘ Wartu characters were introduced into Tibet by Sambhota 
(or Thon-mi, the son of Ann) irom Magadha in North-Eastern India, 
about 630-650 A. D. Sijice then he, has been re-examining the tradi- 
tions of Tibet on this point, akd he now informs me that the “ Wartu ** 
characters wore rather introduced from the North-Western extremity 
of India, namely from ,KS,shmir, called in Tibetan Kha-che. He has 
supplied me with the following passage from the Bu-ston Chos byuA 
(fl. 138) : “ He {{. e., King Sron^ Tsan Gampo, 630 A. D.) ascended 
the throne at the age of 1&. He brought the border chieftains under 
subjection:* He made presents to them, (and) read letters (sent by 
them). Boforo that (time) there was no written language in Tibet. 
He sent Thon-mi, son of Anu, with sixteen attendants to learn the 
letters. He learnt from Pandit Deva-vid Siihha the S'abda VidyA. He 
.designed 30 letters, adapting them to the Tibetan language. He based 
the four fundamental vowels, called AH, (i. e., i, e, o, u) on a. In form 
these letters (vowels and consonants) resembled the characters of Kha- 
cho. This was done at the fort ^of Maru in Lhassa. Ho wrote eight 
grammatical works ’on the orthography and syntax of the Tibetan 
Grammar.” The BAbu also informs me, that in later days the country 
of Liyul or Khoten wasi included in the general name of Khacho ; and 
further that the letters nvliich were brought from India, through Nepal, 
wore the so-called Lantsha (see Plate VIII in Journal, vol. LVII), 
introduced in the reign of Thisron Deu-tsan. 

Here the following points may bo noted : In the first place, the 
34 original letters of Tibet (i. e,, 29 consonants and 5 vowels) elabo- 
rated by Sambhoja, are shown on Plate 11(a) in BAbu S. Oh. Das' 
paper. They are the so-called U~chan or “ headed ” characters. It 
will be noticed that among tlmm “the foui fundamental vowels ” are 
certainly adaptations of the form of the vowel a. This, so far, bears 
out the tradition above quoted from the Bustan. But, for the rest, 
the letters show no particular resemblance to the “Wartu” or 
Khacho ” characters, any more than to any other Indian system of 
writing (e. gr., the Gupta or Lantsha.) Possibly this may bo put down 
to the fact, that Sambhota may have modified the shapes of the letters 
he adopted ; or it may be due to subsequent alterations, the table not 
showing the exact shape the letters received at the hands of Sambhota, 
but such as they assumed in the course of time. 

But, secondly, it is noteworthy that the letter y in Sambhota’s 
alphabet shows the ancient tri-dentate shape of that letter. In the 
table of “Wartu ” characters, on the other hand, that letter shows its 
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modern (square) form. It is clear, therefore, that the “ Wartu 'Clettors, 
from which Sambhota copied his own, cannot have been precisely the 
same as those exhibited in Babii S. Ch. Das* table. Now there is an 
unmistakable similarity of the letters shpwn in the fable of the Asiatic 
Besearohes, on the one hand, with the Babu’s “ Wartu ** characters, and 
on the other, with the Central Asian characters in the Weber Manuscripts. 
Tn the table there is a series of KhacheehectiettovH, that is, clearly, letters 
of Khache (Central Asia.) These, therefore, should be the letters, from 
which Sambhota adapted his alphabet. And, ns a ^natter of fact, it 
will be found that the letter y shows in that table its old tri-dentate form. 
But further, in that table the letter § appear^ in three different forms ; 
first, in the distinctly tri-dentate form {lU) in the second line, then in 
an intermediate bi-annulate form (/Z7) in the third line, and lastly in 
the (practically) modern squjire form in J;he fourth line. The last of 
these three forms, the modem one, is never found in any portion of our 
manuscripts. The form in which it is usually occurs in them, is the in- 
termediate, bi-annulato one. In the most ancient tri-dontato form it 
only occurs, optionally, in Part V of the Weber Manuscripts. With 
regard to tJie Tibetan alphabet, the evidence seems to point to this con- 
clusion, that Sambhota had before him a “Khache''* alphabet, similar 
to those shown in the Plate of the Asiatic Besearchesy but sufficiently 
ancient, to still show uniformly the ancient tri-deptate form of the letter 
y, which, in its turn, explains the presence of, that ancient form in 
the current Tibetan alphabet. The characters h© had before him may 
have been something similar to those seen in Part V of the Weber 
Manuscripts. On the other hand, the “Wartu** letters, shown in Bftbu 
S. 0. Das* plate had for their prototype a somewhat later “ Khache ** 
alphabet, — one which had already adopted the modern square foi-m of 
the letter y. 

The whole of the We^er Manuscripts arc written in the Sanskrit 
language, of more or less grammatical pui*ity, except Part IX. This is 
written in the square variety of the Central Asian Nagari, and in a 
language which to me is unintelligible. The strange ligatures that 
occur in it, such as llckh, tsts^ yl, shsh^ pts, Ihby ww, ys, etc., are foreign, 
to Sanskrit or any Sanskritic language that I know of ; yet undoubted 
Sanskrit words do occur numerously interspersed in the text. Such 
are ahakanda and aivagandha, sirisha (Skr. Mrtshaypushpa, ^priyaiigu^ 
punarnava, mancharrisJitham (Skr. 7nanjish{hd)j sdrava (Skr. 4drivd)^ 
medha and mahdmedha (Skr. meda and TnahdmMa), prapundarikha or 
prapuntankha (both spellings* occur for Skr. prapaundari\a) , Jeafu- 
rohini, hdkort and kshira-lcdkoriy devaddru^ etc. It will bo noUced that 
most of the names are not correctly spelled ; unaspiratea *boing ex** 
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changed with aspirates, sonants with surds, cerebrals with dentals, etc. 
But there can be no shadow of doubt as to the identity of the words. 
They are Sanskrit names of medicinal plants. I have not yet been able 
to give to the subject any thorough examination, but I suspect that we 
have in Part IX a medical treatise wi*itten in some Mongolian (Tibetan) 
or Turki language, treating ©^Indian medicine, and hence using Sanski'it 
medical terms, . ^ 

The curious circumstance, however, with regard to this Part IX is 
that, both with refcrenc^ to the characters (square variety) and the 
language, it clearly belongs to the same class of manuscripts as the 
Kashgar MS., published vby Mr. Oldenburg. Of the latter manuscript 
I shall give some account at the end of this paper. 

On the age of the Weber MSS., I am not able to give such a 
definite opinion as on that of the Bower MSS., though I am not disposed 
to believe that any portion of it can be referred to a date later than the 
^ 7th century A. D. In the Indian portions of the manuscinpt (Parts I 
to IV) no other than the old tri-dentato form of 2 / ever occurs. On this 
ground these portions should be of the same date as the Bower MSS., i. e., 
belong to the 5th century A. I). In some points they are even more 
antique than the Btmer MSS. Tlius the compound r, preceding another 
consonant, is uniformly written level with the line of writing (never 
above it, like the vowel marks). The consonant p has also preserved a 
more ancient shape. 

The Central Asiafi portions of the Weber Manuscripts show occasion- 
ally in Part V, the old tri-dcutatc form lU of i/y and otherwise through- 
out the intermediate bi-annulate form ZZ/. No trace of the modern square 
form is seen anywhere. I call the bi-annulate form “ intermediate,’' not 
because it presents a stage of development intermediate between the old 
tri-dentate and the modern square forms, but simply because it is clearly 
a “ current ” form grown out *of the older tri-dentate. It seems to me 
doubtful whether it was ever superseded by the later Indian “ current ” 
square form. On the other hand, it is so easily formed out of the 
older tri-dentate form, that it may have been and probably was nearly 
contemporaneous with it. I am disposed to believe, that the Gupta ya, 
(the old tri-dentate form) as it was carried from Kashmir into the more 
northern and uoi-th-eastern parts (Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten) of 
Central Asia, assumed and always retained the bi-annulate form, while 
in the more south-eastern parts (Western Tibet) it rfetained at first its 
tri-dentate form and was afterwards gradually changed into the modern 
(Indian) pquare form. When Sambhota went to Khache '* (Central 
Asia, u e. Kashmir, Liyul, Khotan) to bring thence the letters in 630-650 
A. D., he (^'adcntly found the tri-dentate form in use in the pai'ticular 
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part of the country which he visited. Towards the end of the 7th century 
and early in the 8th, Central Asia was overrun by the Muhammadan 
armies of the Shalifat, and this put an end to the Sanskrit culture of 
those regions. Hence our Central Asian manuscripts which still shovy 
evidences of a distinct Sanskrit^ culture caipiot well bo placed after 
^hat date. f , • 

J now proceed to describe the several* parts of the Weber MSS. 
in detail : — 

Part I. (See Plato I, fig. 1.) There are ninedeatVes, mutilated on 
the right-hand side. They measure 7^ by 2f inches, and have eight lines 
to the page, excepting the obverse^of the lAth leaf, which has 9 lines. 
The leaves are consecutively numbered, from 7 to 15, in the old stylo of 
figures. The first six leaves and those after the fifteenth are wanting. 
The obverse of the 15th leaf is shown .in Plato I, fig. 1. The number 
15 (i» e., the figure for 10, and below it the figure for 6) is seen on the 
left-hand margin. The page reads as follows : — ^ 


A ftm’i fwpf ii'^ 

V \ ^ i 

4, *■ ii Hf*raTT«rt wiwflTwrf Ng- 

5, Jtt mi gngra | n ggr- 

6, flg II 

7, II »wf ffiirt vngrgfvi 

8, «lgtgigr< ^ 


In the following Ron^n transliterg^tion I have added, in straight 
brackets and italics, the missing portions, so/w as it is possible to deduce 
them from the context and other ports of the manuscript. It will be 
Boeh that from 9 to 11 aksharas are missing in each line, which would 
occupy nearly two inches' of the loflfe The original size of the leaf, 
therefore, must have been 9| by 2f inches, that is, exactly the size of 
the larger of the two wooden boards. This cireumstanco would seem to 
prove that the larger board was|gne of the two covers of thi^ pai^ticular 
manuscript. • 

1, kshatram chatus-tiram gaja-vikkrama-samsthitarii pancha-chatv&- 

ri[m]s^a-muh(irtary6gaih 'madhu-laj-ih&ram V ai4yatdaivata[w] 
M[au]dgSL[ldyani-g6trena 19 il A5/w-] 

2, ji nakshatrorii tri-t&ram go-sirsha-samsthitam sapta-muhurta-ydgam 

J. 1. 
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« 

v4yu.kraksh4h&ram BrahmAyani-gotrena 20 li S^ra[m«S ndksh- 
atram in-idrani yw-] 

3, va-Tnaddhya-samstliitam triih4a-miili(irta-y6gam pi^kslii-inims-ihi- 

raih Vikslinu-dfivatam Brahmivarni-gotrena 21 II bho 

Pushkarasdri sapta]^ o 

4, pa^chima-dvAi'ik&ni naksM^/trini 11 Dhanisli(h^ nakshatram chatus- 

tS^raih ^akuna-saihstliit&ih truh^a-muliiirta-yogaih [ . . -dhdram 
Vdsava-dai~'\ 

15 vataih Katj4jani-g6trena 22 II S^atablilslia nakshatram eka-tAram 
tilaka-saihsiliitam ^ paiiclia^asa-inuh<ii*ta'[yo^^mi . . - -dhdram 
Varuna-'] 

6, daivatctih TAnclAyani-gotrcna 23 || Purva-bliadrapadA nakshatram 

dvi-tAraiii patAkA-saihsthifcaih trim^a-in[«]L['^r/a-y%a7ffc . . . . - 
dhdrami 

7, A.bhivriddhi-daivataih JAtukarni-goti'ena 24 II Uttamra-bhadrapadA 

nakshatram dvi-tAram patakA-saihsthita[m pancha-chatvdrivisa- 
muMria-ydgani] 

8, go-mAths-AhAraih Aryam-Akalpa-daivatam Hiranydyanl-gotrena 25 II 

ilevatl nakshatram cka[-^t6ram . . -sanisthitam trimm-muhiirta-] 

* Fifteenth Leaf : Reverse, 

1, yogarii gnda-kamsdr-bhojanamS Pnshya-daivatam BhArgavAn-go- 

trd^a 26 li Ai^vjni nakshatram tri-tara[m . . •sanisthitam trinisa- 
muhCirta-ydgam ya-'\ 

2, kriu-niAiiisa-bhojanam Grandharva-daivatam AsvAyani-g6tr5ija 27 II 

Bbarani nakshatram tri-tAram bhaga-Baih[s^/((-itom triMa-mu~ 
hdrta-ydgam] 

3, ta^dul-AhAram Tama-daivatam (arthavam)^ BhArgavl-gutrena 28 II 

lt=imAui bho PushkarasArin=sapt=ottai'a-dv[driAtt»i nakshatrdni \\ 
Ity=esJidm'] * * 

4, bho PushkarasArin ashtA-virinSatinAm nakshatrAuAih katamAni nak- 

shatrAiii paiicha-chatvArimsa-muhft[r^dwi shaf tad-yathd Eohini 
P'unarva-'] 

6, sut uttarA Phalguni Visakh A uttar=AshAdb A uttarA Bhadrapada — 
paucha nakshatra^ji pmcheL[dasa-mtthvrtdui tad=yathd Ardr&\ 

6, AflAsJiA SvAti JyestiiA S^atabhishA ckA Abhiji ashtan muhurta 
^CshAiji trim^a-muhtoAni nakshatifawi j^rva^dvdrikdnd/m^ 

8 This was tho original reading ; by the interlinear insertion of th% akshara M 
it is now oh^ged to guda^]cam-dhdra-bh6janam, 

• ^ This word is inserted interlinearly, with a mark indicating tho proper piece 
where it should be read in the line. 
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* • 

7, iiakBliatri.T.ii^iii Kirtikft p&rvam A416slii pa4chiin& dakshina-dvirika- 

n&m nakshatr&n^ Magbi piirvam Vi^^khft pai$chi[w<j paichi^ 
ma-dvdrikdndnb wa-] 

8 , kshatri^am Annr&dhA p&rvam S^raYanoli padchimah uttara-dvirikfl- 

n&Txi uakshatranam Dhaiii|hth4 piirvaiii paSchim& Bha[ran '6 • « . . 

• • • •] / 

I may add tho romaindor of the remarks on the nakshatras from 

the preceding leaves 13 and 14 ; — 

a 

Tliirtemih Leaf: Reverse. 

1 , katamo Vatsft Br&hma-clid«rana^ Ghhand 6 g& kati Chhanddg&n&m 

hhcd&h shat katamo tad=yatli4 g 6 dliu[ 4 . . . ,] 

2 kapiihjalfiyS, atyS,sanam=iti kim-gotri mata Paris^ari — ^pathati hhavin= 
nakshati*a-vaih^am=atha kiih katha[ya^w mil tad-=yathit Kritikd i] 

3, Ruhirii 2 Mriga^irah 3 ArdiA 4 Punarvasuh 5 Pushyah 6 A416sh& 

7 Maghi 8 Purva-phalgu[wi .9 Uitara-phalgunt 10 Ilastah'] 

4, 11 Chitra 12 Sv&tih 13 Ai^^khi (sic) 14 Anurlldha 15 Jyeshthi IG 

Mulah 17 Piirv^shadha UbtardsJiddhd 19 Ahhiji^ 

6 , 2?) S'ravanah 21 Dhanishtha 22 S'atabbishA 23 Purva-bhadrapada 
24 Uttar^-bhadrapadA, 25 26 AMnt 27 B/^am-] 

6 , ni 28 ity=6tany=asht4vim^ati nakshattiA^i kati-tar&ni kim-samstha. 

mini kati-muhurtdni kim-gdttr&ni ^^i[;nl•hk6jandni hirni-'] 

7, daivatS-ni — Kritika nakshatram shat-tilram kshnra-samstlulnam 

trimjSa-inuhfirta-ydgam dadhi-ah^ram Agni-daivatara=Agni[w- 
iya-gdtrdna 1 II Rdhi-''] 

8 , ^li nakshatram pancha-tararii ^akat-Addhi-saihsthilnam poncha-cha- 

tvfiriih^a-muhurta-yflgam vrisha-matsya-bhojanam praja[pa^z- 
daivatwm , . . , -gotrdna 2 ll] 

Fotirteenth Leaf: Obverse, 

♦ •'9 

1, Mriga^irasaih nakshatram tri.t&raih mfiga->52rsha-samsthitaih 

triih^a-muhilrta-yogaih mriga-matsya-bhdjanam S 6 ma-d[ai]va- 
ta[m , . . , -gotrena 3 II Ardrd wa-] 

2, hshatmih eka-tirarh tilaka-samsthitam panchadaSa-muhftrta-yugaTh 

navanit4hAram Rudra-daivatam Hirit&yana-g 6 [^r^ 9 a i ll Punar- 
vaaur^akshatram] 

3, dvi-taram patak^L-samsthitam pancha-chatvJ^rim4a-yugiam sarpi* 

ma^id4h4raih Aditya-daivatam Vaiishtha-g 6 trc[«a 5 1 | Pushyd 
nakshatram tri^td^] 

4, ram vardham&na-samsthitaih trimsa-muhijirta-'yogaih TVLadhv4b9L- 

ram Brihaspati-daivatam Alaban6yaYi-g6tre[«a 6 II Adeshd nak- 
shalram pani,-^ .• 
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t * 

5, cha-*t4ram ak&^a-pat&k&-sairi sthitam paScliada4a*inabiirta-y ogam 

matsa-yakfi-bhdjanam sarpi-dai[t’a#<2m .... -gotret^a 7 li J-] 

6, t=1m4Tii Hi6 Pushkarasliri sapta pArva-dvAnk^ni nakshatr&ni II 

MaghA nakshatraih pancha-t&razh iiadi-kraihja-BaihBthi[^am 
triMa’muhurta-yogpm . . ^ 

7, bliojanaih Pitri-devataih\ PingAyanl-gotrepa 8 II PArva-plialgunl 

nakshatraih dvi-t&roiif patAkA-saxhBtbitaih [trinisa-muhiirta- 
yflgami . . -dhdrani] 

8, Bhaga-daivatam Qotama-gotrena 9 || UttarS, phalgnnl nakshatraih 

dvi-taraih pataki-samsthitam pamcha-chatviriih [m-rmMrta- 
ydgam . . -dhdram^ *• 

Fourteenth Leaf : Reverse. 

r « 

1, Arya-daivatam Kau^ikl-gotrena 30 il Hasto nakshatraih hasta sam- 

Bthitaih pancha-tiram triih4a-muhurta-y6ga[w . . . -dhdranv . . • 
-dai-'] 

2, vataih KfttyAyanl-gotrena 11 II ChitiA nakshatraih 6ka-t4raih tilaka- 

fiaihsthitaih trim^a-mnhurta-yogaih mudga-[6/i^’awam . . . ^aiva~ 
tarn . . -] * 

8, ki-gotrdpa 12 II SvAtir=nakshatraih ^ka-taraih tilaka-samsthitam 
panchadasa-muhfii*fca-y6gajh phal-WiAraih [. . , -daivatam . . . -go-] 

4, treua 13 j| Yi^&khA nakshatraih dvi-tAraih yishana-saihsthitam 

paficha-chatv&rhh^a-muhurta-yogam ti [. . -dMram . . . •daivatam'} 

5, SatkfityAyanl-gotrSiia 14 II IMmAni bho pTiBhkarasArm=Bapta nak- 

shatr&ni dakRhina-dvarikAni || [Anurddhd nahshatrmb . . -id-] 

6, raih ratna-spha^ika-samsthitaih tiiihsa-mahurta-yogam misha-sup- 

odana-bhojanam Mifcra-daivatam AlaThba[w%aw gotrena 15 II] 

7, JyeshthA nakhshatraih tri-tAi’amyuya-maddhya-somstliitampancha- 

dai^a-muliurta-yogaih sJili-yay-AhAraip India-dcvatam Diya . , - 
gotrfina 16 II [Mulo naJcshatram cha-'] 

8, tua-tAraih gaja-yikkrama-saihsthitaih trimsa-muhurta-yogaih nya- 

gi’odha-kashiy-Ahiraih Apa-daiyatam Darpa-katyAyanl-[groire?ia 
17 \\ Turvdshddhd na-] 

9, kshatram tri-t&raih pula . . .-saihsthitaih tnih4a-muhurta-y6[^a?h] 

m61a-phal4hAraf[w] Nariti-daivatam [ . . . •gotrena 18 II JJttard^ 
shddhd wa-] 

It will be observed that the spelling and grammar is occasionally 
irregular. Thus we have a wrong quantity on fl. 136^ trtnisa for trimia 
and ibid, ^and fl. 15tt* w/CMrta for muhUrta, fl. 146® mltra for mitra, fl. 
156® chatvdnMa and vimsatindmy fl. 15a® (see plate)* dvdrikdni for dvari- 
hdni; fi for yi in fl. 146^ tf'imsa for il. 146*^ tritdram for tntdram; 
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fr f or ri on fl. 1667 in IcirtiJcd for kntihd ; d for f on fl. 146® in sphadika. 
Want of sandhi: fl. 1357 dadhi-dhdram for dadhydhdram. Blunder; 
fl. 16a7 uttamra for nttara ; fl. 15a® vikshnu for vtshnu ; fl. 136® a,idkhd 
for viiakhdy though these two forms may he synonyms ; in the Abndgod 
Petersburg Dictionary both forjns are give^ as synonyms of a certain 
plant. Similarly fl. 14a® saipi ‘serpent# for sarpa^^ fl, 165^ Bhdrgavdn 
for Bhdrgavo, Omission of final consonamt-in fl. 14a® yakri for yakrit, 
fl. 15a® (see plate) and fl. 166® abhiji for abhijit. Anomalous construction 
in fl. 156® ekd abhiji ashfau muhurta, I am not quittf satisfied that I havo 
read correctly the words kraksha fl. 15a®, Brjahmdvarnt fl. 15a®. In 
fl. 16a® (sec plate) there is a curious symborabovo sapta; and since on 
fl. 166® it is stated that Ahhijit has eight (a«6#a) muhurtas/ I believe 
that the symbol is the numeral figure 8, intended as a coiToction. Tho 
s of sapta has not quite its proper shape; I believe the writer or 
re visor meant to alter sapta into ashfa, but seeing his failure in altering 
the shape of sa, he abandoned his intention and over-wrote tho figure 
8. There are numerous traces to bo met with of a revisor^s work ; thus 
in fl. 15a® kralcshdhdrdm tho ra was originally omitted and has been 
supplied intcrlinearly ; similarly the syllable ni of katydyani in fl. 15a®, 
(See the Plate.) 

The portion extracted by me, may bo translated thus, observing 
tho proper sequence of the leaves : — 

(Leaf 13.) Who are they ? They are the Vfttsas, Brahmachflrins 
and Chlianclogas. How many arc the divisions of the Chhanddgas ? Six. 
Which are they ? They are as follows : — Those whoso food consists in 

(1) wheat, (2) , (3) (4) , (6) (6) francolin© 

partridge.® To which gdtra does thoip mother belong ? To Parisara*s. 
Has your honour any (particular) reading of the list of Nakshatras ? 
Tell me ! They are as follows : — 1, Kpitikd, 2, ROhini, 3, Mriga^ira, 
4, Ardra, 6, Punorvasu, ^5, Pushya, 7,# As^lesha, 8, Magh&, 9, Pdrva- 
phalgunl, 10, Uttara-phalgunl, 11, Hasta, 12, Chitrft, 13, Sviti, 14, 
AsikhSr (Vi^&khi), 16 AnurMhi, 16, Jyeshtha, 17, Mflla, 18, PCo^vashAdhft, 
19 Uttar&sh&dha, 20 Abhiji, 21, S^ravana, 22 Dhanishtha, 23, S^atabhisbft, 
24, Pflrvi Bhadrapad^, 25, Uttar& Bhadrapad4, 26, B6vati, 27, A4vin!, 
28, Bharanl. These twenty nakshatras — what are the numbers of their 
stars, what are their configurations, what arc the numbers of their 
muhiirtas, what are their gdtras, what kinds of food may be taken under 
them, what are their daivatas P 

Tho following part of the translation, I give in tabular form, for 
the sake of convenient reference. , 


® AiyCksamm 1 take to be a mie-readiug for ity-^anmn (-aiamm),* 
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[No. 1, 


o* 

• 

Natno. 

1 

QQ 

Configura- 

tion. 

oa 

1 

•3 

Food. 

Daivata. 

Gdtra. 

1 

Kritikd 

6 

razor # 

80 

ourds^ 

Agni 

AgnivAsya. 

2 

RGhi^i 

6 

seat of a cart 

^5 

beef and fish 

Praj4pati 

P 

8 

Mpg^ira 

8 

(Teer*B head 

30 

venison and fish 

B5ma 

? 

4 

Ardr& 

1 

molo 

ft 

bnttor 

Eudra 

HAritAyana. 

6 

Panarvasa 

2 

flag 

45 

froth of boiling 
butter 

Aditya 

Ya&ishtha. 

6 

PaBhya 

3 

»vardhamftna 

30 

honey 

Yrihaspati 

AlabariAyav!, 

7 


5 

flag in the air 

15 

fish and liver 

Sarpa 

P 

These, oh Pushkarasiri, 
the East. % 

are i 

the seven nakshatras that are situated in 

8 

MaghA 

5 

rivor-arbour 

30 

? 

Pitfi 

PingAyanf. 

9 

Pdrva-phal- 

2 

flag 

36 

P 

Bhaga 

GAtama. 

10 

gnnl 

Ufctara-phal- 

guiii 

2 

flag 

45 

P 

Arya 

Kau^iki. 

11 

lluBta 

6 

hand 

30 

? 

P 

KAtyAyani. 

12 

Chitrl 

1 

molo 

30 

mudga-boan 

? 

? 

]S 

Svati 

1 

molo 

15 

fruit 

P 

p 

14 1 

Vis/ikhd 

2 

horn 

45 

? 

? 

SatkrityAyani. 

These, oh Pushkarasirii 
in the South. 

i, arc tho seven naksharas that are situated 

16 

Anurildhfl. 

? 1 

1 

crystal* 

• 

30 

moss of mUsha- 1 
beaus 

Mitra 

AloihbanAyavi. 

IG 

Jy^shthd 

8 

waist* of a 
youth 

15 

rice and wheat 

Indra 

Diya— . 

17 

MAla 

4 

elephant’s 

foot 

30 

infusion of Ficus 
indica 

Apa 

Darpa-katyA- 

yanl. 

18 

PdrvAshAdhA 

3 

P 

30 

roots and frnit 

Nariti 

? 

10 

UttarHshil- 

clha 

4 

elephant’s 

foot 

45 

dioney and 

parched grain 

Vaisya 

MandgalAyani. 

20 

Abhijit 

3 

cow’s head 

<9)1 

vayu-kraksha (?) 

deest 

BrahmAyani, 

21 

1 

S'ravapa 

3 

waist of a 
youth 

30 

t 

bird’s flesh 

Vishnu 

BrahmAvarnt. 

Those, oh Pushkarasftri, are the seven nakshatras that are situated in 
the West. 

22 

DhaniBhth& 

4 

bird (kite) 

30 

P 

f VAsava 

1 KatyAyant. 

23 

S'atabhishft 

1 

mole 

16 

? 

Varuna 

1 TAn^yani. 

24 

parvi Bha- 

2 

flag 

30 

P 

Abhivriddhi 

JAtukai'^L 

25 

drapatia 
Uttard. Bha- 

2 

flag ' 

45 

beef 

AryamAkalpa 

HiranyAyanl. 

26 

drapadii 
Efivati * 

1 

P 

30 

consistent molas- 

Pushygb 

BhArgavAn. 

27 

Asvint 

8 

P 

30 

SOB 

liver and flesh 

Gandhorva 

ASvAyant. 

28 

Bharant 

8 

pudendum 

muliebro 

30 

rice 

Yama 

• 

BhArgavt. 

in 

These, oh Pushkaras&i'ii 
1 the North. 

1 , arc the seven nakshatras that are situated 
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# 

Of these twenty-eight nakshatras, oh Pashkaras&rin, how many 
nakshati‘as occupy a period of 45 muhfirtas ? Six ; they are these : — 
Rohinl, Pnnarvasu, UttarA Phalguni, Vi^ikhft, Uttar&sh&^hft, UttarA 
BhadrapadA. Five nakshatras take up 15 muhfirtas, namely Ardri, 
AsleshS,, Svfi,ti, Jyeshthi, S^atabhishA. Onc^ Abhijit, occupies eight 
muhurtas. The remainder are nakshatras^ occupying 30 muhfirtas. Of 
the nakshatras, situated in the East, Kfitik^ is the first and A^ldshft, 
the last (counting from East to West). Of the nakshatras, situated in 
the South, Magh& is the first, and Vi^ikhA, th^ last. ^Of the nakshatras, 
situated in the West, AnuiMha is the first, and S'ravaiia, the last. Of 
the nakshatras, situated in the NoHh, DhAnishthA is the first, and 
Bharanl, the last. « 

This work is clearly an astronomical treatise of .a very ancient 
type. The most ancient astronomy of the Hindus was based on the 
lunar zodiac, comprising 27 (or afterwards 28) asterisms, the so-called 
nakshatras, the series of which commenced with KrittikA or the Pleiades, 
and ended with A4vinl and Bharani. This system obtained among 
them till the introduction of Greek i astronomy into India, about the 
middle of the 2nd century A. D. (the time of Ptolemy). About that 
time the order of the nakshatra seines, which was now no more in 
accordance with reality, was rectified, and the two last nakshatras were 
placed first, so that the series now commenegd with A^vinl (f. e., 
p and y in Aries). This new order is that foijnd in all Indian astro- 
nomical works, subsequent to the Vcdic period. • 

Further : the older series, beginning with KrittikA, consisted origi- 
nally only of 27 nakshatras. It was, apparently, only in the later 
stage of the Vedic period of the BrAhmanas and Sutras, that a 28th 
nakshatra was added ; this was Abhijit, which was inserted as No. 20 in 
the original list. The first mention of Abhijit occurs in the Taittiriya 
BrAhmana, and it foimed jlready a part^of the nakshatra scries in the 
time of the grammarian PAnini.® The latter’s date is probably at tho 
end of the 3rd century B. C. The earliest mention of the 28 naksha- 
tras in China (introduced by the Buddhists) is in tho middle of 3rd 
century B. C.7 

Accordingly we have roughly, as the termini a quo and ad quern 
for the composition of our treatise, the third century B. 0. and tho 
second century A. D. This is about the period of the last stqge of the 
Vedic literature, ^^ 2 ., that of tho SAtras. To this period, belong tho two 
small astronomical treatises, the Nakshatra-kalpa and the S'Anti-kalpa, 

® Soo Wobor, Die Vediachen Nachrichten von den Naxatra, port If, pp. 279, 
307, 323. 

7 See ibidem, part I, pp. 298, 300. 
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which ore attached to the Kau^ika SAtra of the Atharva Veda.^ 1 have 
not been able to examine any copies of them, but a brief account of 
them has been given by Professor Weber in his Vedische Nachrichten von 
den Naxatra (pp. 390-393). From this account it appears that the state- 
ments, especially, in the Nakshatra-kalpa, show a curious resemblance to 
those in our manuscript. Thus the Nakshatra-kalpa, too, gives lists not 
only of the shape, the divinity, the number of stars, and the duration 
of muhfirtas of every one of the 28 nakshatras, but also of their four- 
fold distribution into Eastern, Sou them, Western and Northern, of 
their gotra (or race of llishi), and of the kind of food that may be taken 
under them. The Nakshftjira-kalp*a adds some further particulars, cor- 
responding statements to which may have been in the lost portion of 
the manuscript, or may possibly be found in that portion which I have 
not yet been able to examine. . 

A confirmation of the ago of the work may bo found in the cir- 
cumstance, that the information given in it is ascribed to Pushkarasarin. 
This renowned teacher is said to have been a contemporary of Buddha. 
He is mentioned as a teacher in the PiAtis^khya Sutra ; and is also cited 
in the Vii'ttikas to PSiuini by Katy&yana, their author.® 

On the whole,* therefore, and subject to the result of an examina- 
tion of the whole manuscript, for which I liave not yet been able to 
find time, I have come to the conclusion that this part of the Weber 
Manuscripts contains a. hitherto unknown work belonging to the last 
stage of the Vedic period of Sansciut literature. 

I will, however, here add a few curious particulars that I have 

noticed in my cursory comparison of the manuscript with Prof. Weber’s 

account of the Nakshatra-kalpa and similar works. The list of gotras 

differs entirely ; the only coincidence is in the gotra of Krittik^. Most 

of the daivatas agree ; the most striking difference is in the case of the 

27th nakshatra (A^vini), for whom our manuscript gives Gandharva as 

the daivata, while the Nakshatra-kalpa, in common wdth all other known 

works, gives the two Alvins. Other differences may be mere blunders, 

thus Vaishya in No. 11 and Pushya in No. 26, for Vi^ve and Pfishan 

respectively. Nariti in No, 18 may bo a local variety of Nirriti. Curious 

are also, in our manuscript, Abhivfiddhi and Aryamakalpa in Nos. 24 and 

25, for Ahirbudhnya and Aja-ekapad respectively. The transposition 

of Apa in^No. 17, and of Nafiti in No. 18, may be an accidental mistake 

for Nariti in No. 17 and Apa in No. 18. In the case of No. 20 (Abhijit) 

our manuscript gives no daivata at all, the usually given daivata 

being Brahman ; but this, too, may be an accidental omission. 

• 

^ Soo Weber's History of Indian Literature^ p. 168. 

® See Weber's History of Indian Literaiurej pp. 102, 285. 
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As to tlie number of stars, composinf^ the several nakshatras, our 
manuscript differs in nine cases from the Nakshatra-kalpa ; viz,, in Nos. 
2, 7, 8, 10, 17, 18, 20, 22, 27. Curiously enough in five out of these nine 
cases {viz., Nos. 2, 7, 8, 10, 20) our manuscript agrees with Brahma- 
gupta’s statements. , 

With regard to Ihe duration of the iftiihurtas, aur mnnnscript has 
two curious differences. Firstly, it enurnCrates only five nakshatras of a 
duration of 15 muhiirtas, wliilc the usual number in the Nakshatra-kalpa 
and other works is six. These works add Bharani ^No. 28), to wliich 
in our inanuseri])t a duration of 30 niuhurtas is given. Secondly, our 
nianuscri])t gives to No. 20 (Abhijit) a. duration of 8 muhurtas, against 
the usual one of one niuhiu*ta. The whole list of durations stands thus : 


Weher MS. 

6 nakshatras of 45 miiliurtaa. 
16 „ of 30 „ 

5 „ of 15 „ 

1 » of 8 „ 


Naksliatra-kalpa, etc. 
C naksh. of 45 inuh. 

>» >? ,, 

0 „ „ 15 „ 

1 »» »» 1 n 


I now proceed to Part 11 of the^Weber Manuscripts. See Plato J, 
fig. 2. Ti (jonsists of seven leaves, unfortunately mutilated on the left- 
hand side, wliieli would liave shown the numbers of ihe leaves. Their 
size is 6x2/^ inches. Four leaves have 0 lines each to the page ; the 
three others, only 6 lines. This may possibly show, that the two sots 
belong to two different manuscripts, but I ha\re not yet been able to 
examine ilicm more closely, TJjo cliai'acters are again a variety of tho 
North Western Gupta. 

Tlie page (obverse of the leaf), fig^ircd on Plate I, reads as follows. 
The paper is very soft, and some portions being rather fretted, are very 
difficult to read. 

1, m ^ ^ 

^ fwT 

2, . . . . (X 

3 , . . . . ^ ^ 

w . OCS 

4 , . . . . 

^ . Cj • oc% ^twprmf 

5 . . % fq f^arn jrfwfrf% • arai 


J. 1. 3 
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6, /. . . swft wfT 5*WT »irai 

iinjiftfl- ’ror vjfl 

7, . . . «r*rT • oc^ «3%inif wamn nMciftw i • nfiiifli4iri)<s|nai 

8, . . . »<wt‘ 9fi?r^rf^ • ftiw ftsrar ^ajfr 

. • OCR) ^iragfiT 

9, . . . fwirrawnRn*jr5^^Jre^'?^f^^f»i^rif«iT*0Cy^»ft 

^prral’ ^ «a:^T 

It may be noticed (see the Plate) that the interpunctuation is 
indicated by a dot, or occasionally two dots. The numerals are, a^^ain, 
of the ancient style. In the following Roman transliteration I have 
supplied, in brackets and italic type, the missing portions. Here the 
metre and cont(jxt has been a guide, though to some extent, of course, 
the restorations are conjectural. It will bo seen from these that, as a 
rule, the space of fpur aksharas -or 4 of an inch is lost, i, e., that the 
original length of the leaf must have been 6f inches. The work is 
wi*itton in the ^loka metre. 

1, . tS» hy=aham [|] 

tasya tad=baclianaih ^rutva Rudro vaehanam=abravit || 10 
Aham S'ivo Vis^al-akshi tvahi S'iva nania narnatah [1] 

2, [Aa/ua-dcm-]vina'2aya Daksha-nasaya tishtha tu il 11 
Ye cha tbaih pujayishanti kktayishyanti ye nar&h [l] 
pradS,syasi varam iebhyo ya 

3, .... vas=tatha II 12 
Bali-dhupa-pradanena^iushpa-dipAipilepanaih [1] 
bhaktya cha prayata raartya tesharii tvarii bhava-k3rraa-d4 || 13 

4, .... pravakshyilmi yani guhyS^ui te S'ive I 

ahriU yais=tvam=agamya bhavishyasi vara-pradS, ll 14 
Yojananam 

5 , [sa 7 ia]sre ’pi sthita srutva gamishyasi I 6 m [ 1 ] 
jaya jayanti vi^aya amogha apar&jitS. I 

jt^vi jambfi- 

6, [nada-prahhd] jambhani ripu-n&4aili H 15 

Sahasra-kirana bhadra pumgava brahma-chmnl I 
ix^&yi mS,yS,vinl sadya kambu-gi’i • 

7, [vd raktymmih || 16 

Sfnkti-karni mahd>-n&g3, ajey& apar&jitd* I 
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^akti-karn=agni-daihshtrftla‘® vet&di veda-nirmitS, 17 • 

8, ... 8, dirgha-lamgulil liulinkkS, jata-h&rini | 
viddliika vijaya dlianyd asi-16m8* vrik-6darl Q 18 
Dhalan<j[lial8. sarpa-na 

9, [^thd^dirglia]-]ihx^ mahSL-gala I 
turukl cha tariidi cha balCikt cha si\% tatlia n 19 
Aranyi cha srig8.U cha bhairav4 bhtma-darsaii8» 

This may bo translated thus : — 

(]0) Hearing his (her) words, Rudra spoke as Wlpws : (11) I am 
S'iva, oh large-eyed-onc ! Tbou shalt bo called. S'ivd after my name; 
and thou sluilt be the cause of K8»madeva’s* dostriietion and Daksha’s 
death. (12) Those men that shall Avorship and extol thee, to •them thou 
shalt grant gifts, as well as to them that .... (J3). Those mortals 

that. shoAV tlieii* faith and devotion to thee by oUering of sacrifices and 
incense, by fiowers, liglits and anointings, to them thou shalt be the 
b(\sfcower of their worldly dtnsircs. (14) T Avill announce to thee, oh 
S'iva, all the seci-et things conccj'uing thee ! By whomsoever thou art 
called upon, to him thou shalt comh and bestoAV on him gifts. (]&) 
Even if thou art at a distance of a thousand yojanas, yet thou shalt 
hoar and go to him. Om ! Thou art victorious, conquering, triumphant, 
unerring, unsurpassable, swift, brilliant as gold, crushing, destroying 
(thy) enemies, (16) thousand -rayed (like the ^ sun), good, spouse of 
thePiiugava (bull-like man), holy, illusory, creating illusions, cver-new, 
shell-necked, red-mouthed, (17) oys tor-shell- eare*d, a great N8,ga, in- 
vincible, unsurpassable, strong-eared, fiery-toothed, a Vct8»di (goblin), 
set up by the Vedas, (18) spouse of him with the long liiiga, a roarei*, 
ravisher of new-born babes, transfixer, ^conqueror, cnrichcr, with sword- 
like hair and wolf-like belly, (19) JJhalartdhald (?), mistress of serpents, 
long-tongued, large- throated, f nr (swift?), iarudi (young?), haluld 
(strong ?) as Avcll as lucky, wild, jackai-like, awe-inspiring, of fearful 
aspect. 

I add the Roman transliteration of the reverse page. It is still 
more worn, and still more difiicult to read : — 

1, bandha-mochani II 20 

Bhagavatyai namas=tubhyaih eby=:8,ranye ^iv6 4ubhe | 
adusht6 bhattini bhatto guhi 

• 

10 The text actnally reads ^ahti-damshtr^^lgni-harn-dgni-damshtrul^f with a 
stroke of oancellation drawn through the first damshtrOgni. For Sdkli probably iukti 
should be read, thgngh the epithet suhti-lcarnt is already mentioned in the preceding 
hemistich. 

11 The interpunctiiation is here indicated by two dots placed one above the 
other, like the visarga (;), instead of the single dot used everywhere else. 
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2, ' .... Bini II 21 

Ek-ikshara-ravfe tfi-ldka-^ni-vatsale I 

satya-vadinprume ckande visalye satru-nasani Q 22 
Bhaya-de dhana-d6 • 

3, ^ . katij-viiiasani | 

daityaiiam bala-liariarf mariisa-sonita-bliojani || 23 
Vapa-dhillpa-priye rodrbkala-i atri malid-ravo I 
asi- 

4, {IdmS] . •. daiifi (?) j^iila-bliisliani (| 24 

Pamcli-ayushye sliacl-adhikyc na^^ cli^^sbtadasa-bbisharil | 
krisbno gauri pradfpti 

5, , • • • lariiba-cbiicbuko II 25 

Miigba-duiidiiblii iiirgboshe sarva-vyadbi-pranioclijini | 
sarva-vyasaiia-moktari kali da-svapna- 

G, _ ... [II 2G] 

. . diiti sive gaiin karad^ ]6hit-3>nanc l 
pracbande aiiirit-udgaro abbra-y^iio mano-jave II 27 

7, ye vriddhe iiiatri-varga-pracbS,ijni I 

4ri-]akslimii^=vapuh-puslitis=tvam siddLih kirtii‘=eva cha II 28 
Hri &antih kSititi-i^asa 

8, * tu sadliani | 

yadi pa^a-balam^satyam visve deva-balaih yadi |'^ 

Tiasayishyasi sati«una,m=^ayur=viryaiii dhanam . 

9 , ‘ * * 

[(lera-rajanya satycna jpurva-diW] yadi sthita II 30 
Bliarma-rajasya satyena dakshinasy&in yadi stliita 
Varunasya 

Tills -work appears to be a stotra, or hymn, in lionour of S'iva’s 
sponsc, Parvati, after the manner of the Puraiuxs. Perhaps it may bo 
possible, hereafter, to identify it with some work already known. 1 may 
mention that, in glancing over another page, I have noticed directions 
given as to the particular kinds of sacrifice which are to be offered (to 
Parvati ?) in the case of each of the four castes. The passage runs as 
follows : — 

AmS,tye ghrita-horaah kartavyah || Brahmane dadhi-ghrita-homah 
nama-gotrarii sarvesliaCrh grS,hyam It [7vs7ifl/?*/?yc] ghrita-madhu-hdmah || 
Vaisyc dhanya-homah II iS^udro matsya-homah |i Sarva-vasikarane vachi- 
hoinah. 

12 Or Tj^avd for nachd, , 

13 Or porhaps odhlvM, The letters are indistinct. 

14i Here the number 29 is omitted in the text. 

16 See note ii on page 51. 
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That is : In the case of a minister an oblation of clarified butter 
should be made ; in the case of a Brahman, an oblation of curds and 
clanfied butter, (and) the name and gotra should be mentioned in 
every case ; in the case of a Kshatriya, ?iii oblation of clarified butter 
and honey (should bo made) ; iji the case of a Vaisj’^a, an oblation of 
lice (or grain) ; in the case of a S'udra, an oblation of fish ; (and) 
generally for the purpose of subjecting* any one to one’s power, an 
oblation of Vacha (or the root of Acorus calamus). 

• 

Part III. See Plate I, fig, 3. There are six leaves ; four of them 
are mere fragments, but two are fairly complete ; one of the latter has 
been figured. These two measure by 2^ inches, with 6 lines to tho 
page. Tho characters arc a North Western Grupta variety. Tho figured 
page reads as follows : — 


1, w II ^ 


3, . . . iuft Tifartn 

4, . . . ^ II II 

5 , .. Tff— Tfs Tfs tTs— ^* 1 ^— Hwfg— 

6, . zv TH MtfiT:nnr5r 

Roman Transliteration. 

1, mcna dhovitavyii, I svastho bhavati II name Vidyu- 

jihva- 

2, [mdtamga’rdjasya'] yu ju yu ju I yuji yuji | mSlini | vimS,nani I amu- 

kaih nri- 

3, [pa-^ulva']mB,j\ pratiina karttavyS, j sa pratiraS, sarshava-tailcna 

maksh ay itavy a. 

4, ... agni juhya II asuko j varito bhavati II mochitu-kimena I tad= 

yathSr 

5, . . itti itti I itti itti itti I kshainasi 1 makshasi I kataka-pali i 

6, [feajtakam preshami i imam parvata-rajanaih ravatu kushtha- 

himgu parijapya | 

The reverse page runs as follows : — 

1, . . m=pitaTq^6 moksho bhavati ll namo Vidyu-jihva-miitamga- 

r^rjasya | tad=yatha I kulima- 

2, [Z^ kuUnidj^i i kulimili I kulim&li I svaha II sulbasya pratimii kar- 

tavyS, 1 taila-ghyitfi- 


W Or, perhaps, only Icafn-^nli. The second ha is half deleted. 
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3 , = dmuka-nri'j’psbSjB, nimSna bo dahyati — 1 | m6cliitu-]sAin6nal 


gandh-6dakain=parijapya I i- 

4, mocha I fiatasatl i dhana-dhana II pratini& 

sn&jTayita- 

5, [vyd] mahSabara»namUprakhal6prakhale| prakhalepra- 

. kfiale I viddhe 

6, gfi^ya ftisehifcavyah || 


This appears to belong to some work on sorcery ; and from tho 
fact that on the second leaf occurs the phrase sarva-siddhdndm pamch- 
dhliij'Tidndm namah it wojild seerg to be a Buddhistic work. For the 
“five knowledges’* are a well-known Buddhist term. The diction is 
a baT*barous mixture of Sanskrit and Pali. The following is a tentative 
translation : — * 

“ (The imago) should be washed with .... Ho will bo well. Sa- 
lutation to the elephant king with the lightning-Hke tongue 1 Yu ju ! 
Yiiju ! yuji ! yuji ! Oh M^lini, oh Vimauani ! Of such an^ such a king 
lot an imago of copper be made ! That image should bo rubbed with 

mustard oil, (and) having burned (it in) lire , such a one will be 

attacked with fevei\ If it is wisliod to d-oliver him (from fever), the 
following {charm should he used) : “Itti, itti, may os t thou forgive, mayest 
thou wii^o otf ; Oh Katakapali ; T send an array ; let him praise this 
mountain-king!” Ha\^ng uttered a spell over kushtha and asaCojtida, 
(this remedy) should be drunk; (then) there will be deliverance. Salu- 
tation to the elephant-king with the lightning-like tongue ! (Then to 
be said) as follows ; “ Hail to her who bears a chaplet of kuli (Solatium 
Jacquinii)”\ An imago of copper should be made; (this should bo 
rubbed) with oil and clarified butter (and heated) in such a king’s 
name ; (then) he will burn (with fever). If it is wished to deliver (him), 

a spell should be said over fragrant water : “ itti, itti deliver 

him, oh Satasati, Dhana-dhana, hail!” Tlfat imago should be bathed 


(with the. fragrant water) (worst) of the S'abaras ! oh wicked one! 

oh pierced one! *. Having taken (him), he should be 

warded off. 


Part IV. See Plate III, fig. 1. No more than the fragment which 
has been figured exists of this manuscript. It is, however, of very 
considerable interest, as it presents a species of the North-Western 
Gupta character, which forms the link between that* and the Central 
Asian type of Nagari characters. For comparison the forms of the super- 
scribed vf)wel e and of the consonants.;, t, n may be especially noticed. 
Tho figured page reads as follows : — 

1 , ^ 
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2, . ^ srifirei^t ... ' 

8, . . . « yrfai xw^ r^^r»>^f?riwwifir ^ ... . 

4 , .... wTtrfkw f 11^5 

5, . . . wmfhcft f OC % 

6, T wm«t .....*.... 

In tlie following transliteration, I have, as before, supplied missing 
portions, where it was possible, in brackets and italic type. The work 
is written in the 416 lea metre, and it will be seen that about four or six 
aksharas are lost on each side, on th5 assumption that the extant piece 
formed the middle of the leaf. Accordingly the whole ^eaf, in its 
original state, probably measured 7 inches, allowing a little for the 
margins. 

1, .... fa^tjsaya-vichakshanah [i] 
asht-Jlnga-samprapiirn[6] na [djv[i]r[a] . . 

. . . • [711] 

2, .... k[6] bhavati hy-abhiru^^ah su-sa[m]sthitalj [ ] 
jati-smaro dharma-dan . . . 

3, ! . . yatS,m 8 [ll] 

Dv3,-s4ri[m]4al-lakshanSiny=evam=asiti-vyaihja^3,ni cha [|] 

.... ^ 

4, .... bhavaty=Ahgirasah katham,9 [n] 

Lakshanailj sarvva-d[d]nena • 

s, . • .. [i] 

4uddhyat6 sama-chittena bhavaty=Augiras6 muni^ 10 [ll] 

Ho 

6, h [I] 

samagamo jinair=aiityaih . [11 ll] 

• Reverse:* 

1, dlLuasya chesthitam [|] 

t[c]n-asi 

2, ... [J2II] 

[iS]mrit[i]m[^m]=4=cha katham va syan=matimS.m=4=cha vicha- 

. kshana[A |] 

3, . .... [a]rha8i 13 [||] 

A4atah smritimam hi By&n=matimarm=^ha Ticheslhshanah |] 

. . 

4 ... en-&pi prajnd.y& dharma-dh&raka 14 [l|] 

Aksha^ebhyal^ ka . . . . 
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5, ■ ... gachchhati [l] 

kona pramatto bhavati bravihy=etaii=maTii=aiiagbah 1[5 ||] 

6, [m(J]rga-4il6na gachchhati [|] 


6unyatAbh3,van4bhy4sa-tapa [16 H] 

This may bo translated thus : — 

( Angirasa is) prc-emiitenily clever, thoroughly full of the eight-fold 

(qualities) f7) He is handsome, well-put-together, a rememberer 

of his former exilstcnces, an imparter of the Law (to others) 

(8) The 32 attributes as well as the 80 marks how does Angi- 
rasa possess them ? (9) By his attributes, his imparting of all things, 

his equanimity he is purified, — is the Muni Angirasa. (10) 

his intercourse is constant with the Jiiias ....(11) his 

function is tlie imparting (of the Law) (12) IIow is he thought- 

full and intelligent and clever art thou able (to tell mo ?) (13) 

He is guileless, thoughtful, intelligent and clever, .... (full of) wisdom, 

versed in the Law. (14) Prom inopportune things he goes 

(away) ; with reference to what ho is indifferent and (yet remains) 
siriless, — that do thou tell me! (1,5) .... ho walks in the moral pre- 
cepts of the path (of holiness), . . . asceticism (and) the practice of 
meditation on S4nyat3,‘ (or Nirvana). 

It is difficult to -judge from such a small fragment, what the sub- 
ject of the whole work may have been. That of the fragment itself 
is an eulogistic description of the Muni Angirasa. Prom the technical 
terms, occuiTing in the fragment, it seems clear that the work is Bud- 
dhistic. 

Part V. See Plato II, fig. 1. There aro eight leaves, measuring 
8| by inches. They aro mutilated, however, on both sides. There 
aro five lines to every pagfe. The characters belong to the round 
variety of the Central Asian Nagari. 

The figured page, being the reverse, reads as follows : — 


h ^ ^ ^ . 

2 , . 

3, . . . qJIwSt if ft^rr irifti wiir if 

4, . ^ ^ wwf . . 

5, . ^ wrg irrftrwiF ftr 


In Roman transliteration, as before : — 

1, sha . . da i^ashyata piija . . . . 
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2 , ddli 7 *arlia-da 9 <j[ 6 na parimuchchishjati | y&ra etamsoTa 

parimuchch[M%a^t] 


3, [na] . . ^asira[ 9 a] kramati na vishA nsftg^i n= 4 ii- 7 iaha na kak- 

khordda^^ na vaitftla na 

4, . . [ba]lam kordti atyattr%<s pnrima-karma^vipikdna 1 evam-ukt 6 

BHagav&m ma|^^(2rd-] « 

5, [jwmi] ya[A»&a]-B6n4patim=aT5chat | •a&dhu sfcdha Mi^ibhadra 

anuj&nimi mi 

• 

The obverse page has the following : — 

1 , manta var^avanta ya&4vina 6 *[||J 

Mali4-bala-maha-k[d]ya va [Q 

2 . na . manasfti Buddbam vandanti Gautama 7 [n] 

Eumbhakar^o Nikambha^=:cha Siddharttham==apar&jitam [|] 
ma . ^ 

3, ... danto cha Sahasr&ksha^^cha Fingala [n] 

Eavild Dbarmadir 9 aiS=cha UgratSjo . , 

4, , ^ . [1] 

. . tvam ^arariam y&nti su-p-prasannena cb 6 taB& 9 [||] 
tad=yatb 4 kadyS-kodyfii® .... 

17 'This is the passage referred to in my paper “ Aie Third Instalment of tho 
Bower MSS.” in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI, p. 8*69, On another 4eaf of the 
same MS., the word occurs once more, but spelled kdkkhdrdda with a long d. I wish 
to take this opportunity to correct my reading of the word in tho Bower MS. It is 
there spelt kahhhOrda, with the jihv&mhltya before kh, not kavkh6rda, as I first read 
it. I owe this correction to a suggestion of Dr. A. Stein, who informs me that in 
modem SlUradA writing the difference between a superscribed r and tho jilivAmfiltya 
is very small. Ho suggests that there may bo a clerical error in the Bower MB. 
This, howeTor, is not probable. The forms of tho superscribed r and tho jihvdmfiliya 
are widely different in the Bowf^r MS., but on tlie other hand (as, for that matter, 
in S^A^radd also) there is a resemblance between the super-compounded v and the 
jihv&mfiUya. Hence I took the symbol to be that for v, while I should have recog- 
nized it as the symbol of the jihvAmfiliya. Dr. Stein, farther, informs me that the 
word kakkhdrda QoowcB also in VII, 298 of the BAjatarangi^i, in the form hhurkhufa, 
and that it is still used in modem Kashmiri in the form khwrikhdkhvs* He suggests 
that it is rather these more modem forms that represent the proper spelling of the 
word, with reference to the correct placement of r [i/e^,karkh6da, not kakhOrda). 
I do not agree with this; we have, in the Bower MSS. and the Webe? MSS., the 
earliest (known) spe&ings of the word, compared with which the more modem spell- 
ings in the Bijatarangini and in Kashmiri are more likely to be cormptions. 

1^ Perhaps atypttra is an error for anyattra, and vipdkd na may have to be 
separated. * 

1^ The letter which I have read dy is doubtful For a facsimile of It, see Plate 
IV of the alphabet. ' . * 

J. 1. 4 
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5, . i . i . « i . i . &ha — • yattra (4ibha-dattib) bha- 

gava 

This may bo translated as follows : — 

“ He will be delivered f^m condign punishment ; and so 

forth (as before down to) even^so he will be delivered , . . . , no weapon 
can hurt him, nor poison, nor fire, nor poisonous snake, nor Eakkhdrdda, 

nor VaitWa, nor can have power over him here (in this world) 

through the natural^consequence of his deeds (done) in former exist- 
ences.” Having thus spoken, the Blessed one spoke to the Mah&rd,ja, 
the General of the Yakshas (thus)^; “Verily, verily, oh Minibhadra! I 
permit thee 

The brilliant, the glorious (6), they of great strength, of great 

body intently praise Buddha. Gautama, (7) Kumbhakar^a, and 

Nikumbha (praise) the SiddhSirtha, the invincible, and . . . danta, 
Sahasr&ksha and Pingala, Eapila, Dharmadir^a and Ugrateja . • . • , 
they seek thy protection with a well-pleased mind, (9) (saying) as 
follows: “Kady6, k6dy6.” 

I do not think that much can be lost at the two sides. Lines 4 and 
5 of the reverse show this. On twt) other pages the mahdyaksha smd^ 
pati Mdnibhadra and foijr mahdrAJa yahshasendpati are spoken of, which 
shows how the lacuna should probably be filled up. The original size 
can also be calculated from the ^Idkas on the obverse page. This page 
seems to^ive an enumjeration of Mah&nitgas. Of the 416kas, those num- 
bered Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 are preserved. The rest is in prose. The 
whole reminds one somewhat of the snake-charm in the Bower MSS., 
which I have published in the Indian Antiquary^ vol, XXI, p. 349 £F. 
The full size of the leaf, in iU original state, may have been about 
9j inches, inclusive of margins. The figured leaf is the best preserved ; 
some of the others are in a scarcely legible state. But it seems clear 
from what remains that the work contained *a charm given by Buddha 
(Bhagav&n) to the Mah&jaksha M&^ibhadra. 

Part VI. See Plate II, fig. 2. There are five leaves, measuring 7f 
by 2J inches, with 7 lines to the page. The leaves, though practically 
complete on the left side, are greatly mutilated on the right side, by 
nearly one-third. The 'characters are another specimen of the round 
variety of* the Central Asian N4gart. 

The figured page is the reverse and reads as follows : — 

1, apr CTf CT ^ ... 
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4, O iwrtpr? w 

5 , . : w ’cry ^ F^rnmi^ gR n 

0, fim.’ ^an»ri ’irw ’TOI f*im?|Kiri gS . . 

7 , g^ fswurfinmf^ .... 

In Boman transliteration I give the obverse* page (not figured) 

first 

1, , . . 40 [B] 

VjapSta-rdga-mara^aiii vipram sa[«i,]pariki[r]tyat 6 | 
apriti4=ch=d.bhishakta ...[.• || 

] 

2 , tato ’yam pami$clial)-pati 1 ^ [l] 

yap^-pushpa-nibham yastram mahdjAja . . . [. 49 U 

] 

3, jA,mbuka 4 =cb=eti tat-samam [|] 
l^hakd ’yyakta-yachand db&i'tas=ta . rtiya . [. 49 D 
] 

4, yidbusbiku matal^ [l] 
cbatiir-bb4gas=4iuiyam By& jagbanyam kafi [. . 44 II 
] 

5, yikram^Qa bal^na cba | 
uttamo ya^ sam4n6bbya^ sa [....> . .’45 N 

6 , ... laakikiDim tatb=i^a cba [l] 

parmisbtb&-yidbi- 3 n 6 ya^ sa [ 49 B 

] 

7, ni . ka? [|] 

sba^-yam^d r4ja-yajfi4 yas=taii-ta [ 47' B 


Beverse (figured). 

1 , [ 1 ] 

. ndbaya viritta yritta cba Baiuiinikta];ii [. . . . 48 B 

] 

2j ♦ . ya . (l] 

rabasa Bamgat&m k&19 kariBnit&m kayayo'yidn^ 4[.9 B 

] 

3, • • m [I] 

fpraJdatiA pttroBba-jn&fiscba rkvaam iAm=abbinirdii9t 50 [b 
t 0 

4, ftbbipSkBhlm mabfttmand lAja-putram knbodgata^ 51 [H] 

Ta [ ] 
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5, ^ • b [0 ^ 

sapta prakfitayo yasya rislitram cha nirapadravam 62 [h] 
na [ praM} 

6, rtita]^ [l] 

r&j&na^ kara-d4 yasya viia^schsj^vijayl-kyitat 53 [ll] 

Ishtiya l) 

7, anitya^miiniisliilih l&kkifc=s=tii samjatfi*® I 54 [ll] 

[ . . . l] 

The obverse of the next leaf cgntinnes as follows : — 

1 , . . -ch-chhatram kshatriyair=Buddha-nirjitaih 55 [h] 

Eka-ch-chhatr4ih mahim vyamktfe [ I 

.•»!•*#••] 

2, van&d=TLpavanam smritam [56 ll] 

Padminl rfijn rijiva-chatra-pattavati l] 

The remainder is almost illegible. 

The leaf that immediately precedes the foregoing two leaves, reads 
as follows ; — 


1, • . . « shthaAschancJa-saihjnitam 24 [ll] 
ParamS-shtht m'atab ^esh^hab pr5 . priya . da [. .1 

2, TPwjrtitam 26 [b] 

Pada*krich=<^armakara sy&t=tapitaB=^ vamd matab [l] 

lftvanyam=:|diiir=madha [ II 

] 

8, . Bvas& tu bhaginf matil | 

vfita-pitta«kaph-&tman6 vy&dhayab [parikirtitdh 37 n 

] 

4, . . tta hys:^upadravab [l] 

ajhd v5i$ab samkkhy&td nuttaih pr5ritam=nch[^ai^e 38 n 

] 

6, . . hiltab [l] 

talpam tn ^ayanam jneyam khatv=:3ti . . thk vakn 2[9 ll 
* I] 

6, kil&sazh p&ndui'8'ih juSyam d61& pr5hkh=5ti samjfiitab 30 [b] 

Barhimsi cha [ I 

] 


80 verse is blundered ; four syllableB are wanting. Perhaps read 
The final doable dot is not a visarga, bat the mark of interpanctuation. 
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7, . bhavanamsnichyatfe I 81 [w] * 

Pradh&naih^^ yu[(?^a]m=itys4hur=&y6dhaiiam==iti {jmritam { 
55 II] 

Reverse. 

1, . da . 6 disa-vrittayah sarandlira itj samsmtitah [|] 

ada [ 55 II 

] 

2, . tarn vinirdi46t [|] 
brindlki*akas=tu vijn^yd yab sunha-natav^m tarab [5^ n 

* * • V ‘ 

.] 

3, hauab pr^ta-rlja sy&ch=chhusbmi tu Magbavam matab 35 [||] 

. . [j I 

him] 

4, bb[t]las=itu inat6 nakrab kurmo gii^h-aiiga uobyate | 36 [H] 

. ptsava [ I 

. •] . . \ 

5, . . panama syd. k^rako bbritako matab 37 [u] 

Utthyam pra^asta[w] vijfio [yam . I 

] 

6, . pr6kt& malWrab k^karo matab 38 [|| ] 

Paro 'patftnam martyam**=abhidbyl^[?i^iiS, [. . . I 

] 

7, [«amprac7ta3k#iat^ I 39 [li] 

Yotrab sa khalu vijnfiyd yab ButaBy=S«tit6 mata[J | 

] 

This work is written in ^lokas, rfrom which it is easy to calculate 
how many syllables are lost on the right hand side. The number varies 
from about 12 to 18. Those aksharas which are actually lost are in- 
dicated by dots enclosed •within straiglit brackets; those, not thus 
enclosed, indicate illegible letters. On an average, one-half (or 16 
aksharas in each line) is lost of each ^16ka. The space required for these 
lost aksharas would be 3|- inches, allowing for a small margin on the 
right-hand side. Accordingly the total length of the original leaf must 
have been 10| inches. 

* e 

In the following I give the translation only of those passages which 
are complete, taking the proper sequence of the leaves : — 

(Verse 26.) By paramSshfhin (he who stands foremost) is meant 
the best. (26) A ^pada-hrit (foot-maker, shoe-maker) should be (under- 
stood to be) a Vorker in leather. By tcupita is meant vomiting. (27) 

n Bead pradhanam. So in the Amara Kdeha. . • 

W This pftda is short by one syllable. Perhaps read *patdmkafh. 
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• 

By svasd is meant a sister. All diseases (are said to be) 4ue to air, or 
bile, or phlegm. (28) A disguise is called ajna (incognito). Something 
dispatched is said to be nutta. (29) Talpa should be known to be a 
bed. (30) Kildsa should be known to be a kind of jaundice. A swing 
is termed prHkhd. (32) A war th^ call j^radi^ana ; it is also known 
as dyddhana. (34^ That chaVm which contains the simha-nata (P, nata 
is Tahernoemontana corowaria)* should be known to be the Vrinddraha 
(t. e., best of its kind).^® (35) [Nriyiana should be understood to be the 
king of the Pretast By iushmin (t. e., powerful) is meant Maghav&n. 
(36) By hnmhhila is meant a crocodile. The tortoise is said to be 
gd4hdnga, (i. e., having Tiidden fimbs). (37) By kdraka is meant a 
paid servant. (38) Utthya should be known to be that which is ex- 
cellent. By malUra is meant squinting. (39) Excessive spasmodic con- 
traction is known by the name of martya (^. e., mortal). By yStra^ 
indeed, should be known that which is the means of distilling the 
Soma extract. (41) A death which is not preceded by any illness 
is praised as vipra (i. e,, excellent). (42) A kunddHn is a keeper 
of harlots. A garment [fit to be worn by] a Mah&r&ja is one which re- 
sembles flowers and the omentum. (43) A Idhaka (licker, lisper) is one 
who does not speak plainly. (44) Turiya should be (understood to 
be) a quarter. (49) A mystery (plot P) haimonizing in time is what 
the poets know as karUnitd {kritsnatd, or completeness). (52) Whose 
state possesses its seven constituent elements, and whose country is free 

of disturbance • (53) To whom kings pay tribute, and whose 

people are never conquered (56) An upavana (grove or small 

forest) takes its name from a forest (vana), (57) A lotus is known as 
rSju or rdjiva or chairapattavati (^f. Skr. iatapatra). 

This clearly shows that the work is some Sanskrit vocabulary or 
“ k6sha.” Perhaps it may be possible, hereafter, to identify it with some 
one of the existing and known k6shas ; or 14 may turn out to be a new 
and hitherto unknown kdsha-work. It appears to contain a good number 
of new words. 

On the left-hand margin of the reverse of the last-copied leaf, 
opposite to the 3rd and 4th lines, there are faint traces left of the 
number 6. This, therefore, is the sixth leaf of the manuscript. As 
there are, on the average, 8 616kas on a page, or 16 on a leaf, there 
should bef about 90 Slokas (allowing a blank page to commence with) 
on the six initial leaves of the work. As the 6th ledf, however, only 
brings us down to the middle of the 40th 41oka, it may be concluded, 
that the work was divided in chapters (adhydyas), and that the 40 

23 This is puzzling. Perhas fara$ is a clerical error for nara^, and the meaning 
may be “ one who has sabdued a lion is a VrinMraha” 
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41dkas, a portion of which has been preserved, bebng to thd second 
chapter, while the first chapter must have contained about SO ilSkas. 
Perhaps when the remainder of the existing fragment has been read, 
this point may be more certainly known. I have at present only read 
and copied those leaves, on which I could discern any numbers. These 
show us the partial preservation of the /ollowing ftokas : 24-40 and 
41-57 ; and this, consequently, proves thalf the figured leaf is the seventh 
of the manuscript. 

The manuscript is rather carelessly written ; thus wo have rndfew- 
sMko for vidushM on line 4 of the obyerso of the 7th leaf ; and hurmd 
gMUaiiga for Mrm6 gMhdnga on line 4 of tlie reverse of the 6th leaf, 
and other blunders. 

Part VII. See Plate II, fig. 3. This manuscript consists of 7 
leaves, measuring about 6 by 2| inches, but they are mutilated on the 
left-hand side. There are mostly six lines, to the page ; a few leaves 
have 7 lines, but these may possibly turn out to belong to a difEorent 
manuscript. The characters are again fmother specimen of the round 
variety of the Central Asian Nligari. • 

The figured page reads as follows : — 

1 , ^ , 

^ II nr 

8, w* ^rr h—x 

4, . * ^ *ifficnrfir 

5, . . . ^TiT 


6, fa . ^aarai^r ^ 

m In Rdman transliteration 

1, [ ] . jiia pfijitam [ii] 

Tath^gatam namasyirmi sambuddha-dvipad-dttamam [|] 
Bhaga 

2, [ ] . . . m II 


Uttil6, dais, duttilS, Biddhir=astu sv&ha; yah ka [^hid=Bhaga-’] 
8, vatab 4 r[a]vakab bhik8hur=v& bhikshuul vS. upa,sak& va upaaikd^ 
. v 4 , i- 

4 , . . imam cha me hrida[ya]ih pfirva-rMramsapara-ratram manasi 

karishyati 

6, . . [da]9[d]6na parimuchchishyati, da^dl-arha-praharf^a pari- 

muchchishya- 

6; [^0 i . pSjja ; pa . i , a . -arho Idma- 
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The reverse reads as follows * 

1 , ...... [^anint£]chcliislL 7 ati, mi6 oha . bliadaiit& bha^a- 

2, hani=anubhavSna sa s&gar4nta-pritliiytm^anayiclia- 

3 , tpald narA, kumbba-kar^A mahAkumbha-kar^A, &ri, kdrt. 


kft. 

4, lA, pAlAle, &> 7 e, tajA, iksbAri, knnA kunikA, ya^=cba inA 

5, . . iakla-paksbasya prafipadam=aip&d& 7 akri 6 h 9 a-pakshA y& sn&ta- 

6| [chi'] . . . dbtirmA samghA sa-ganrayAna, ayo-vibitam cbittam 
. varjitAna Adi . A 

Tbe first passage (ol)yorse, lines 1 and 2) is a 41oka, which affords 
tbe means* of calculating the extent of the lost portion of the leaf. The 
dots, inclosed within brackets, indicate the number of lost aksharas. 
They are ten or eleven, and would occupy the space of about 2\ inches. 
The full size of the original leaf, accordingly, must have been 7^ by 2\ 
inches. This would seem to show that the smaller of the two extant 
wooden boards belonged to this manuscript ; and this conclusion is con- 
firmed by the fact that the board is inscribed with a line of writing 
in Central Asian NAgari (see ante p. 37). The leaf must have been 
torn exactly in the place where the string-hole originally was situated. 

The remainder of the text is in prose. It seems to be another work 
giving the story of a ^Buddhist charm. Prom a remark, which I have 
noticed on another leaf," it would appear that the charm was communi- 
cated by Buddha himSelf to the MahAyaksha SAnApati MAuibhadra, with 
reference to a son of the latter, called Purnaka. The subject of the 
work, therefore, is similar to that in the Vth Part, and it may possibly 
turn out to be another copy of thp same charm. 

The text above quoted may be thus translated : — 

I salute the TathAgata, the best of enlightened men, the Blessed 

one UttilA, dal A, duttilA ! May it beoeffective ! SvAhA ! If an^ 

disciple of the Blessed-one, any male or female mendicant, or any male 
or female lay-devotee, keeps in mind this my heart in the former part 
and in the latter part of the night, he will bo deli veiled from punish- 
ment, he will bo delivered from any stroke of punishment ; etc. 

On the reverse occur the names of some NAgas, e. $f., Kumbhakar^a 
and MahA-kumbhakar^. 

• 

Part VIII. See Plate III, fig. 2. Of this manuscript only 4 leaves 
are preserved, measuring 5x2^ inches, but mutilated on the right-hand 
side. They are inscribed with 7 lines to the page, of v^hich the lowest 
(or the uppermost on the reverse) is almost wholly obliterated. The 
characters* are again a specimen of the round variety of the Central 
Asian NAgari, approaching rather more to the Indian Gupta type. 
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The figured page reads as follows : 

1. swnrojfir « ^ 

2. fwwr f% ^ icrirtt nift ’ir 

8* ^ gS?g^ ^rasfiinfr wfii ii wxro ^ 

4. ^ H WWW Q wwr %ini • 

6. . V # . . ^ m irt.* ?i .*. . 

• ^®rr .ft** •• 


1, 

2 , 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7, 


In Homan transliteration : 


ohAr^ena pratyigachchhamti II kapilA-jihvArii gphya 

shitavyA hi pAra-mi4rit&yAh d6va-pratim4ya dhApo ddrtavyo tat6 
sill a 

sa mumchati gurgulu-dhApfina prakpiti-stho bhavati 1l upam pu- 
• chanda 

svAha II upacbArah kpishniA chatnrdda^yAm tri-rAtr-6p6shitena 
^veta-pa ^ 

bhAm dandala-sAtre^a varti kriyatS atasi-tailena dipo jvalayita 
. jra sthaih . . tarn cha sarvva-rAtri vidy[d] parijap[i] tavyA 
tatab pra • 

• t tatbA • nA 


Eeverse, 


1, . . ^avi . pasyamti ya ya . . . . pam n . 

2, kili[fc]ilikasya jatu-kAr6na 4ira-g61akaih kArayfet tatra tolakSna 

3, ... rmadena limpitvA tena golakena ^asy-&ttar6 ch=:chhubhitavye 

dhAka 

4, . dvitiyab 6va bhArd bhavati sarvajh vashyati tatab prikfich®^ 

* chhuddhA 

5, dam cha bhavati II tunda-kilikilikasy=Ak8bini gfihya pishayo 

sronchate 

6, push[p]a-yogeir=Anjitena gavachyA-pi^cham paiyamti tdna cha 

purusha-virya 

7y , • trayam pisAcham hanati tapyasya kachchhAt=praBAvaka grihya 

gam [ ] 

The text is too mutilated to admit of a satisfactory translation. 
What there is may be thus I’endered : — 

He approaches with the powder ...... n Taking the tongue of a 

brown cow the image of the ddva is to be fumigated with incense 


8* The reading is uncertain j it may be jfrikfich or pritfich or pfinj^hl 

J. I. 5 
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mixed ^with p^a (a fragrant stuff) ; then that (image) .... he gets 
free (frorn^ disease and) through the incense of gaggaln (a fragrant 
gum resin) he becomes (restored) to good health. Above the figure .... 
sv&h& tl The physicking (should be had recourse to) in the dark half 
of the month, on the fourteenth day, |)y a person after he has fasted for 

three nights and (put on) wliite (raiment), a wick should 

be made of the cord of a dandhla (churning-stick ?), (and) a lamp lighted 

with linseed oil, and the spell should be repeated throughout 

the whole night. '^Then they see II With red lac he 

is to form a ball representing the head of Kilikilaka (t. e., Siva) . . . ; 

then having rubbed it with a tola of with that ball in 

sifted fine grain ; the process is repeated once more ; every 

thing is brought in one’s power ; then in a thoroughly cleaned, 

and it becomes .... II Taking the eyes of (tunda) Kilikilaka, he should 
grind (them), he ladles ; with anointed with the prepara- 
tion of fiowers they can see a pi^cha at a distance of a gavdchyH 

(gavijAti?, or perhaps the name of a pi4&cha) ; and Vith that power of 

man he can kill three .... pi^^chas ; (then) taking a bag from 

the side of the person that does ppnance 

From the above extract it would appear that the work treats of 
medical charms. It is' written in the now well-known species of “ mixed ” 
Sanskrit, anciently tfie prevailing literary language in North Western 
India and the countries beyond. 

Part IX. See Plate III, fig. 3, 4, 5. This manuscript consists 
of 25 leaves. Some of them show a numbering on the left hand margin 
in very fine and minute figures.. Thus, of the three figured leaves, fig. 3 
shows the number 30, fig, 4, the number 33, and fig. 5, the number 36, 
This circumstance proves that the manuscript is not completely extant, 
though from the fact that one of the extant leaves is only inscribed on 
one side, it may be concluded that the manuscript is complete at the 
end, and that some (10 or 12) of the initial leaves are wanting. Un- 
fortunately the last leaf is too damaged to be read. 

The leaves are mutilated at the lower comers, but sufficient is 
extant to show their full size. It is by 2| inches. Each leaf has 
six lines. Unfortun&tely, the writing is extensively obliterated, owing 
to the circumstance that the thick arsenical coating of the leaves, on 
which the letters wore written, has been greatly damaged, apparently, 
by damp. In many cases the leaves firmly adhered to one another, and 
on separating them, the coating, together with the letters which it bore, 
came off. On the original leaves, portions of the obliterated letters, are 
still sufficiently visible to permit of their being occasionally identified ; 
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but on the photographed facsimiles, they can hardly be seen. Bren the 
undamaged portions have not oome out as clearilp pn the. facsimiles 
as one would wish. Of course, my transcriptions, given below, are 
prepared from the originals. As a rule, the top-most and the two lowest 
lines are, practically, destroyed ; apd the three middle lines alone, are, 
more or less, fully legible. As I have alrealy observed^ (awte, p, 89), the 
writing is in the square variety of the Centeil Asian Nigari characters, 
but, with certain exceptions (see below), in a Non-Sanskritic language. 
In the transliterations into Roman, I have observed the, following 
method : — 

1, Aksharas, entirely lost, are indicated by dots enclosed within 

straight brackets.” 

2, Aksharas, extant but entirely illegible, are indicated by dots. 

3, Aksharas, extant, but only doubtfully legible, are written in 

. . italics, 

4y Aksharas, lost or partially extant, but oonjeoturally restored, are 
italics within straight brackets. * 

6, Aksharas, fully extant and clearly legible, but as to the identity 
of which I am not fully satisfied, are shown in Roman typo 
within round brackets. * 

I have printed every akshara separately ; but those whioh make up 
a Sanskritio word, are joined by hyphens. • 

The figured leaves read as follows : — • 

I. (Leaf 30. Fig. 3). 

1, . .i . la . ji . . — . . pa . — (kh)i .... ^ . 

2, sa-la-ra lo-tpi tfi-pha-(u) — .pra-pu-^d^-ri-kha — mi-ncha- 

[shtha] — [pi] Bsau . . — 

yam r.6 (yi) — spri-kha — (khS) tS ne — ta-ka-ru — p6 kfcAa . n 
30 liS(kh)iy6 • 

. . , Eihshfi pa lyyS ma lk(ldi)6 rsa dha [Jesha lie] d kM [so] t6 . la 

6, [..].. . 16 k6 s8 n& dha lya p6 ma ‘ [. . . .] 

6 , [ ] 

II. (Leaf 33. Fig. 4). 

1, trau . . . strau — ka . la iW kyi trau — *. . . . Zyka ika . ,8a 

2, ma 116 — ku nchi dha shsh6 pa lyy6 — (khk) ktrau tta — ma 

lk(kh)6 ifi dha ry6 ka (kh)i trau tta 
11a 4kem pfi (kh)a rsa dha ksha lie — k iSch6 s6 td dha . .6 .i y6 pyft 
m. ma tsi tha sk6 dha (yi) p6 ka rts6 tl . rk(kh)i 

[•••]•" pi •[•]•• yp^ y®* y®'^ • • • [• • •] 
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III. (Leaf 86. Fig. 5). 

1, * da 4ri — . ha-ri-(ffi — jw- . sa — pa-la — pra-pn-nta- 

2, ri-kh — 8u-ksliia6-(u) — vi-ra-hkh — ni-lu-tp&-(u) — hfi-bd-ra 

— kS-lc- ja-kh — pa-ri- 

yS-la-kha — ya-ra-ng ^tva-cham — mu-stha — i$a-ra-ba — B&-la- 
36 . va-iTni — 

pyi-Sna-va-r^l — ji-va-Ati — d6-va-d4-ru — 4a . . ri . . . [. .] 
6, [..] .e pa ... kS 

6 , [. . . .* ] 

The reverses of the figured^ leaves do not yield sufficiently satis- 
factory readings to quote. But I add transcripts of two other leaves, 
both obverses and reverses, — of as much as is legible. 

IV. (Obverse.) 

] 

2 , [. .] 

[*] * ZA;(kh)a 46 k(A;%)am rka tha shshi pts^ 

4, . • lyy6 — ma lk(kh)6 rsa dha ksha lie a 4u sa nfl, pa 11^ — ka . • 

5, [pra-pw-]nda-ri-kha— ka-tu-ka-ro-hi-Bii — a-si?a-ka.-ndha— d6-va-di- 

' ru — pi ssau . 

6, • • • • a-pa-?w4-rga — *6 sJcM .o .m rkd . .6 skS ta . • — . • 


V. (Reverse.) 

1, . Iklche rsa <rl (]0i)am . llye pa ki yi — ^pi Zfc(kh)a rsa ra iika tsi^aw 

shpa ka ya 

2, ki-ko-ri — kshi-ra-kfi-ko-ri — pi-ta-ri — kshi-ra-pi-Za-n — smu p 

ys4 rna yam 

3, kshl y6 — mi tstsa bh(b)a rka bhbha 116 — ^kji Aka wna yt ttsa lau 

p6 k& 

4, [pd] y& mu sai te.sa kA tsd pra ka ra . sna 

5, . . fca ra — ^yam [• . .] a . [ ] 

6 , [••]..• [ ] 

VI, (Obverse.) 

1, M h/S nka rya pi ssau ysd rna yam hsM yd — sS ka mcha ga shshi 

yam lyyd sam shpam 

2, rka bhbha lid— yd tsa trl (kb)aia bha lid— (fcu) mdm k& tsa sa lau 

* pd yd mu sai td sa 

3, ka tsd ma lya (kka) tha skd dha (pi) m& ylk rya 11 a-^va-ga- 

[ndka] iii — [o-pa-] 

4, md-rga — ta-ka>ra — pra-pa-nta-ri-kha — ma-ficKa-shtha ni-lu- 

[tpd-a — ] 

5, [. .] •. ih . .d [. . .} . tth — kdstd — p6 


c 


.] 
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1 , 

3, ha .i ka 116 na kra md tea & ^6 ya . . . • [. . •] 

4, . . r&tth 8& tk6 ll &-(kk)a-(ri) d6<j7‘a-d6-ru — iSa-r^Aa-pi — ku- 

sntha 

6, hha — trai (kli)6 shsliai mai ki sa !)li(b)a rka bba 116 — pla tkft 


# r6 tba 4cba ke t6 — s6 lai ko 

6, II 16 . . . . — ka . . . * . . . — pi • 


I cannot attempt to translate thidse extracts, both because they are 
too fragmentary, and because they are partially written in a^ language 
unintelligible to mo. I may notice, however, that they contain series of 
Sanskrit words alternating with series of Non-Sanscritic passages. The 
former series consist of Sanskrit names of medicinal plants or drugs, 
spelled, however, in a most extraordinary fashion. The following is a 
list of those words with their Sanskrit equivalents 


Citation. 

Name in Weber MS. 

I 

Sanskrit. 

No. I, line 2 

sa-ba-ra-164fi 

S6bara-16dhra 

tpi-pha-u 

triphala 


pra-pu-9da-ri-kha (cf. Nos. III^ 
1, IV, 5, VI, 4) 
m4-ncha-shtha (cf. No. VI, 4) 

prapaun^arika 


mahjishthft 

No. I, line 3 

spri-kha 

8prikk6 


ta-ka-ru (also No. VI, 4) 

tagara 

No. Ill, lino 1 

ha-ri-dri 

handr6 


pra-pu-nta-ri-kh (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
IV, 6, VI, 4) • 

prapauj^ijarlka 

No. Ill, line 2 

su-k8hm6-u 

siikshmaila 

vi-ra-nkh (cf. No. HI, 3) 

var6nga 


ni-Iu-tp6-m (also No. VI, •If) 

iiilotpala 

hrivera 


hpi-be-ra 


ke-16-ya-kh 

k6liyaka 

No. Ill, line 3 

pa-ri-ve-la-kha 

paripelaka 

va-ra-iiga 

var6nga 


tva-chaia 

tvacha 


mu-stha 

musta 


4a-ra-ba 

i$6riva (?) 

No. Ill, line 4 

si-la-va-r^l 

iSiliparQt • 

pyi-^ia-va-r^i 

pfi^nipar^i 


ji-va-nti 

jlvanti 


d6-va-d6«ru(also No. IV, 6, VII, 4) 

d6vad6ra 

No. lY, lino 5 

•pra-pu-nda-ri-klflt (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
III, 1, VI, 4) 

prapaui^^arika 


ka-fu-ka-ro-hi-^l 

katuka-r6hii^t 


a-4va-k&-ndha 

aSvagandh6 
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Citaions. 


No. IV, line 6 
No. V, line 2 


No. VI, line 3 
No. VI, line 4 


No. VII, line 4 


Name in Weber MS. 


a-pa-m&-rga (also No. VI, 3 and 
below) 

k4-k6-ri ^ 

kshi-ra-ki kb-rt ^ 
pl-ta-ri (see ltji-4S»-ri, below) 
ksW-ra-pi-Wri - 

a-6va-ga-ndbain (see No. iV , o) 
prA-pn-nta-ri-kha (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
111,1, IV, 5) 

ma-ncba-tsbtha (of. No. I, 2) 
4a-kka-ri 
4a-rsba-pa 
ku-shtba-kha 


Sanskrit. 


apAmArga 

kAkbli 

ksbira.kAk61i 

vidari 

kshlra-vidari 
a^vagaoidbA 
prapanicj " 

manjishthA 
4arkai*A (?) 
sarshapa 
knshtbaka 


On some other leaves I have fonnd the following 


a-mpri-ta-pft-ttp 
a-va-mA-rga (see a-pa-ma-rga 
above, No. IV, 6) 
ka-ru-na-sA-ri ^ 
kshl-ra-bi-dA-ri 

ta-ma-la-pa-tfi anti ta-ma-la-pA- 
dha-ri 
tri-pbA-u 3 
pi-ppA-n 
pii-ta-na-k6-Si 
pu-na-rna-ba 
pfi-n ka-ra-cbam 
pri-ya-hku and pri-ya-ngu 
bi-4A-ri (see above. No. V, 2) 
bi-la-pa-tti * 


bba-lla-ta-kba 

ma-bA-mfi-dba ^ 

mS-dba 

Ib-tfi and Id-dfi and lo-tta-n 
^A-ri-ba 

^i-ri-sha-pn-sbpa 
4ai-le-ya-kba 
sa-rja-ra-sba 
styb-ni-ya-kba 

The spelling of snob words as ... 

cnrions. The identity of the former is clearly established by the nnme^ 
ficfure 3 which I have found following the word in one place, and which 
is intended to explain its meaning “ %e three myrobalans. ^e liquid 
consonant I is apparently omitted, and the vowel attached hy a side- 

*6 Or pfirhspB for Skr. amrdUa-petra, a bye-form of amla-patra, a kind of sorrel. 


amyita-patra®'^ 

apAmArga 

kAlAnusari 

kshtra-vidAri 

tamAla-patra 

tripbala 3 
pippala 


punarnavA 
bhrihgarAja 
priyaiigu 
vidAll or vidArl ^ 
vUa-patra or vilva- 
patra ? 
bhallAtaka 
maba-meda 
m6da 
Iddhra 
^Ariva 

^irishapushpa 


sarja-rasa 
sthaunAyaka 

l-w, pi-ppd-u is very 
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stroke to the preceding akshara. This side-stroke is also nsed with 
final consonants, when they have no inherent yowel ; they are, then, 
attached to the preceding akshara by a side-stroke and written a little 
below tlie line, — a practice which is well-known in ancient Sanskrit 
writing, being used instead of t^e modem virdma. Thus in pra^pu^nta^ 
rilch (No. Ill, 1) and pra-pu^nta-ri-hha (iS’os. IV, 6 and VI, 4) we have 
an instance of the same consonant (kh) being written with and without 
the inherent ^owel (a).^ 

Part IX of the Weber MSS. appears to me*to belong, both with 
regard to characters and language, to the same class of writings as the 
Kashgar manuscript, published by* Mr. Oldenburg. The latter, too, 
is not only written in what I have called the square vai^ety of the 
Central Asian Nagari, but it also shows occasional Sanjgkrit words in- 
terspersed in the text. Thus we have brdhmanam in the 5th line of the 
reverse (syllables 7-9), and again, on the obverse, mahdharmi, (Skr. 
maJidhara, a name of Buddha) in the 1st lino (syllables 14-17), 
vdjrminktbsha (Skr. vajrdnJcusa) in the 4th line (syllables 10-13), and 
hrdhma in the 5th line (syllables 8 and 9). More doubtful are the 
following: reverse, line 3, hhf'ingdrinku (hhringdrdnha ?) and sdstrem 
(Jdsira?)^ lino 4 nhvdnam (nirvdnam) ; obverse, Kno 1, Siiku {ankaf)^ 
line 3, dstrim {astra f)^ and further on klMa^ Quite certain is the occur- 
rence of numerals. In the obverse, 2ad lino, 74 4th lino 75 

Cjio ) ; in the reverse, 1st line, 77 3rd Jine, 78 5th lino 

79 (.'%n This order shows, that the pages are wrongly placed in Mr. 
Oldenburg’s plate. The lower part is really the obverse page of the 
leaf, and the upper part, the reverse. 

The following is my reading of the Kashgar MS., observing the 
proper sequence of the pages ; — 


Obverse, 

m 9 

1, pa • tsfiS kta shsliS S-nku khi jri a kan ta cHchA— ma-k^ka-nuh 

site khai pfi p6 fiya chchd p6 shpim nu — dha ryh ylme ymS tteS 
^m6 na shshS mi na ni ^ [. — ] 

2, shshS yai na Btmau shna tkha InS BhshS pi bu m6 rtts6 mri bTitiA 

70+4 p6 yfi Sfia BhBhd tkhfi ylai nam kt6 nS stya Itsfi ^i ttsa 

Ikft BhBhd nohi nai ^ r&e ^hya sbBhS { — . . .] 

8, Byi shBh^ Astr^ fia Q ttsa kha kb4 rpd — 'klAia tma 
BliBh£m‘cbem Idm tna b& rdm tspd nam kBh4 nchai — dha inVA 

8hsh6 ohau khd ma ri trSm ^ . BhBh6 Schai . [ — } 

4, tma. sa 70+5 nam kcby^ y5 tkbem tsa yai nu vft-jT^m>Aku-Bha 
xn6 nS — ylai nafn ktnfi kh5 BhBa ka pd sta khr6 chch5 te Iki 
nS — kr5mtp5[ ,] 
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5, jaha sta — khS smai klyau nka sta br&-hma final khd rtsyai p6 ^ai 

shshd — y& dha shsh6 nchai i lai na kt6in p6 ylai nam ktS ttsft 
shtsa pra lya shsha rkhd [. — ] 

6, pS lai ktd shsha ua khrd tstsa na — kham xpd rmdixi skkha tma 

pain Isko shsha na rtan sna y& k^ — bhai shshd ttsS kham ttrd 

& rsk6 rshem yi . . . ^ [ — ] 

^ Reverse. ^ 

1, 6o ki nS n6 rvl tshai — kh4 ra sta ni^ ykhS, rchla klfi nfi tna kto 

pkb& hmtsa ya mna r&m ne . • la tma . 70+7 & nn)& la shine 
shshan . shp4 

2, p& shshd kha stsyft stro nan sn pe hya chchc — tkham ttsa hhe jat 

sdai yko rhe shsha yk kd ktsS hd la lam shka sta rya p6 yi& 
hh6 shshan rtsa 46 ktsau na [. — — ] 

3, bhri-ng6«-r6-hku*® 46 Q sa-strem i te mai tta rshshe 70 + 8 pft 

vn6m kt6 shshe tkhe bra miiam kte 4p& Imem snai m6 n&kh — 
yai tmn tha ktau tra [ — ] 

4, n6 rmi tyi mshe hchai khno lm6 no ktya kne sa sta reiii — ne-rvi,- 

nam shshai k6 ttsa 4ai shshe dha rkau chai em shke tBt66m ta 
ttlia shshe . pa khi kta [ — • . . .] 

5, 4pn kha ko ya khSr spa bri-hma-nam 70 + 9 6 mpr6 tma shsha na 

. . tma 4tkh& raa ksh& sta — klai namttb 4a ma 4kamtth ka rsa 
tsi . , kh& . — ] 

6, . m te pa . mi ga"ri — gd npe lai kt6 shshai kem tsa chaih rki 

sta a sta ryai*^ — p6 pe 4ai shshe ka 115 yni Bhtsi^p6 lai . . nai — 
It will bo noticed that a mark of interpunctuation occurs at 
regular intervals, i, e,, after every 13tli syllable ; thus marking off 
sections of the text of 13 syllables each. Taking this as a basis of 
calculation, it will be found that the text between each pair of consecutive 
numbers is made up of six sections ; and that from 9 to J3 syllables 
in each lino are lost at the bides of the leaf. The space required for 
these would be 3J to 4f inches. The leaf, in its existing state, mea- 
sures 14 to inches in length. The leaf, in its original state, ac- 
cordingly, must have measured about 19^ inches, allowing a small 
margin on either side. 

The fact that the text is divided and numbered in regular paragraphs 
renders it probable that* the work is composed in some kind of poetry, 
each paragraph forming a verse or stanza of six sections of 13 syllables 
each. I am not aware of any Sanskrit verse of this description. I 
suspect, that the language is some kind of Mongolian, with Sanskrit 
technical terms interspersed. The nature of the latter, perhaps, suggests 
that the work belongs to the Buddhist Tantrik class of literature. 

Or perhaps road ifi~ngd-r6-nJcu. 
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On the Barhf Study of Indian Vei'nactdars in Europe, — By 
G. A. Grieuson, Esq , F. C. S. 

Some years ago, while perusing an old number^ of the Calcutta 
Review, I chanced upon the following sei^tence. * Antonio, a Roman 
Catholic Missionary at Boglipur on the Ganges, translated the Gospels 
and the Acta into the dialect of the people of that district.’ Thi^ was 
given as a quotation from a certain Dr. John, who wrote in 1809, and 
would refer to a translation of a portion of the New Testament into 
the local dialect of the people oE Bh&galpu^; some years previously, 
that is to say at the end of the 18th century. The first translation of 
the Bible made by Carey was published in 1804 (into Mar&thi), and 
most of the succeeding ones appeared in the second decade of the 19th 
century, so that so far as I am aware Father Antonio’s version was 
the first translation of the Bible into any language of Northern India, 
and, cnriously enough, it must have been made into Maithili, a lang- 
uage into which the Bible has never been translated since.® 

At the time when this statement of Dr. John caught my attention, 
I was occupying a good deal of my leisure time with the vernaculars 
of Bihar, and it seemed to me that, if I could get hold of Father An- 
tonio’s translation, it promised to afford me information regarding the 
condition of Eastern Maithili a century ago. ^uch evidence would 
have been an invaluable witness on the subject of the rate of growth 
of the Vernacular dialects of North India. 

I accordingly communicated with Bhagalpur, and learned that Fa- 
ther Antonio had been a Capuchin Missionary there at the end of the 
last century, and had thence gone to Patna. No trace of the alleged 
translation could be found. I enquired at Patna and at Agra, whither 
he had subsequently gone as Bishop, with a similar result. From Agra 
he returned to Rome. Beifig at Romo in ftie year 1890, I called at the 
College of the Cong^egatio de propaganda Fide, and, though a total 
stranger, when I communicated the object of my search, was most 
kindly and hospitably received, and given every assistance in search- 
ing through the magnificent Oriental Library attached to the Con- 
gregation. My efforts were in vain, so far as^ the immediate object 
was concerned, for no trace of the missing translation could be dis- 
covered, though J[ saw numerous translations into Nepali of about the 
same date. Indeed the Jesuit Fathers, who first entered Nepal in 1661,® 

1 Vol. V, p. 72g, Jane 1846. 

> I omit from donsideration a few detached extracts translated by the late Mr. 
John Christian. 

8 The pioneers were Griiber, and Donville. They were sncceeded *by Eioanote, 

J, 1.6 
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appear €o hare made the language of that couftry their m a ^rery ‘ 
special manner* Tlie translations ^hioh I saw in Rome, were ^^ Us* 
higher grade of excellence, tlian those into many Indian languages whioh 
issued from the Serarapore press more than fifty years afterwards.' 
ther Antonio’s Bhagalpuri translation,!: however, could not be found, aiid 
there appears litfclp doubt, but that it was destroyed in one of the distur- 
bances in Patna, when the locU mission of the Bomaii church was burnt 
down by the * harbari id esi hadma8h%^ as a quaint Latin, chronicle 
which I was permitted to see at Patna described them. My inquiries at 
Rome, however, gave me the clues, by the help of whioh I have traced 
the information which follows, and which may be found interesting, as 
showing glimpses of the growth in Europe of the knowledge of Indian 
languages. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, Maturin Yeyssi^ro La 
Croze was in charge of the royal library at Berlin. This remarkable 
scholar, a profound student in oriental lore, as it was then understood, 
carried on a copious correspondence with nearly every learned man 
of his time. This correspondence was published in 1742-46 at Leipzig 
by Uhl, in three closely printed Latin volumes of about three hundred 
pages each, under Ihe name of the Thesaurus Epistolicus Lacrozianus, 
which is still obtainable in old bookshops. I do not know a more en- 
tertaining book than this collection of letters on many subjects. The 
Latin is throughout easy, and the manner in which the various subjects 
are treated compels" the reader’s admiration for the learning and 
ingenuity displayed, while now and then some pit-fall of error^ into 
which the wisest has fallen, warns students of the present day to avoid 
generalizations till we have made fast and firm the data on which we 
base them. 

In the year 1714 we find David Wilkins writing to La Croze from 
Amsterdam, asking him for assistance in couipiling a collection of trans- 
lations of the Lord’s Prayer* into as many languages as possible, which 
Wilkins was publishing in conjunction with John Chamberlayne of 
London. Amongst other languages mentioned, Wilkins* specially states 


a Capuchin, one of whose succesBors, Father Pinna, wrote a Catechism in IJrdii, whioh, 
he dedicateji to the Bajah of Beti^. Father Pinna died in Patna in 1747. 

1 F, p., when La Croze maintains that all lanf?uages are derived from Hebrew 
and cites the Marathi alphabet in proof thereof (Th. B. La C., Ill, 66). 

* Mott had published a similar collection in London fourteen years previously, 
and Chamberlayne’s * Orationnm dominicarum i^lloge’ was a revised and enlarged 
edition of this. 

S Loo. Git. I, 869, ‘alphabeta Singaloeum, Jananienm, et Bengalicum* The 
Bangdli version is quite nnintelligible. It is reprinted in the Sproohmeister, v. post. 
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he intends to give f5r tlie first time specimens in the Siitghalese, 
JavAn^ ud Bangili languages. This request incited La Croee^ in Novem* 
ber of the same year to write a long communication to Chamberlayne deal* 
ing with the subject of the study of languages in general, and vindioaV 
tag comparative philology from the chpge of inutility. He then 
proceeds to describe briefly the inter-relationship of .the various lang- 
uages as then known to him, and coming to India says, * 1 have, how- 
ever, little to offer concerning the alphabets of this countiy, escopt 
the conjecture that they are detivod from that oaflcd llanscrit*^ The 
oldest letters of the Braohmans, he ad js, can hardly have sprang from any 
source except from those of the Persians or Assyrians. But, as already 
remarked, the characters used by the other Indians are most probably 
derived from those called Hanscrit, which are used by the Brahmans, for 
on the one hand it is from them that the other Indian tribes imbibed 
their superstitions, atid, on the other hand, Xaca, who laid the bonds 
of false religions on the peoples of the East, was himself brought up 
amongst the Brachmans. Moreover the order of the alphabet is the 
same amongst the Brachmans, the people of Malabar, the Singhalese,* 
Siamese, Javans, and even of tho language of Bali, which is the sacred 
tongue of Laos, Pegu, Cambodia, and Siam. * 

This change of the initial S of Sanskrit, Into H is worth noting 
from a philological point of view. It seems to ^oint to an authority 
coming from Eastern Bengal where s is in popular speech pronounced 
as A, and no doubt La Croze’s immediate soured of information was 
Bernier’s travels (1666 A. D.). As Yule and Bumoll in the Anglo- 
Indian Dictionary point out, the term Sanskrit did not come into 
familiar use till the last quarter of tho 18th century. I am in doubt 
as to what religious reformer is referred to under the name of Xaca. 
Was it S'akya Mmii P 

So much for Chambdi’layne’s 8yllo^, which was published early 
in 1715. It did not give groat satisfaction to La Croze, for ho com- 
plains^ in one of his letters that Wilkins, more sm, had so ‘ edited ’ 
a Tartar specimen which he had given him, that the donor oonld hardly 
recognize it. 

In the following year 1716, Ziegenbalg* a Danish Protestant 
Missionary writes from London. It is evidently *a letter in answer to 
inquiries made bjr La Croze. The word Brachraann, says Ziogenbalg, 

i L. G. Ill, pp 78 and if. What letter writers there were in those days I This 
Epistle covers 17 pages of small typo. 

9 Geilanensos. 

8 li. C. Ill, 20. 

* L. C. I, 381. 
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is wrong; and is not understood in India. The correct word is Braman. 
So also the language of the Bramans is never called Hanscrit, the only 
name used by Bramans themselves being Kirendtm. Here the writer 
bIjows that his knowledge is confined to Southern India, Kirendum being an 
attempt to depict the Tamil^ pronunciation of the word Oranthcm. ^ 
Ho adds that the, Bramans claim that this tongue is the root of all 
Indian languages such as the MalabariOy the Wartic, (i. e,, Telugu), and 
the Ziglesicy which are spoken on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, 
but he cannot believb that others such as the Malaic, the Mogulic, &c., 
have any connexion in .it. As for Ghamberlayne’s Sylloge it is full of 
errors in the versions inlo the languages of Malabar, and when he 
returns to •India he will send La Croze some more correct specimens, 
correctly translated by the boys of his Malabar school. 

In September 1716 commenced La Croze’s voluminous correspon- 
dence with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing at Leipzig, 
and subsequently at St. Petersburg, whose name will occur several 
times in these pages. The early letters afford few points of interest 
to Indian students. They deal principally with Tangut, Mongolian 
and Chinese. Incidentally La Crpzo * complains of the vast extent of 
his correspondence. * People write to him from nearly every part of 
Europe, to the great damage of his time and of his purse. 

In March 1717 Bayer® ventures to doubt La Croze’s theory that 
the Sanskrit alphabet was derived from Persian, and the latter but 
faintly defends his opinion, though strongly maintaining that the 
modem languages of India are derived from that of the Brachmans.* 

Here there is an interval of some ten years, during which Bayer 
moved his residence to St. Petersiburg, and the year 1717 may be taken 
as closing the first stage of attempts at a scientific inquiry into Indian 
languages. Men like La Croze and Bayer had to depend upon the 
untrained observations of travellers like Beraier, or to chance communi- 
cations from Missionaries on leave in Europe. In their coiTespondence, 
the only vernacular of Northern India which they mention is Bangali, 
and 1 can find no earlier mention of that language in any other work^ 
though Tule ® quotes the word as meaning a native of Bengal, from 
Barros, who wrote in 1652. They make no reference to Hindi or 
Hindustani, though tht word Hindustan ” had been used as meaning 
the vulgar language of India for more than a century. ® Probably the 

1 Of. Valmtijn (1727) (Oud en Niew Oost Indien)^ * Girandam by others called 
KerendMnif and also Sanskrita, is the language of the Brahmii^ and the learned.’ 
Quoted in Hobson- Jobson, s. v. Grantham. 

2 L. 0. Ill, 59. 2 L. 0. 1, 16t 2 Jj, C. Ill, 22, 23. ® Hohson^Johson s. v. 

2 EohBon*JbhBon a. v. 
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fact that it was a purely vulgar language, and was considered a mere 
jargon, led to its being neglected. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences . of St# Peters^ 
burg, on the lines of the great French Academy, were laid by Peter the 
Great, and it was formally opened by tlje Empress Catherine. The 
most learned men of Europe (amongst whom was Bayer) were invited 
to join it, and finally it was placed in a permanent position by Peter II. 
The first part of the transactions, relating to the year 1726 was pub- 
lished in 1728. *• These two volumes arc very rare', nearly all having 
been destroyed in a fire which consojned the Imperial Academy and 
Printing Offices in 1741. 

In the year 1727 Daniel Messerschmid, who had been deputed by 
Peter the (Jreat to explore Siberia, returned to St. Petersburg, and 
amongst other curiosities brought with him an inscription, and a Chinese 
printed book. These wore made over to Bayer, and he describes them 
in the third and fourth volume of the transactions.® The inscription 
consisted of two short lines, one being in Brahmanical and the other in 
Tangut letters. It is reproduced here.^ 


It will be recognized that the first line (which Bayer calls Brah- 
manical) is in the pointed variety of the Devanagari alphabet used by 
the Buddhists of Thibet, and called Lantsha. The second line is the or- 
dinary Thibetan character. Bayer with the aid of his knowledge of 
Manchu, and of the book to be subsequently described, deciphered this as 
* Ong ma ni pa dme ch^um chV but was unable to translate it. Messer- 
schmid, he says, told him that it was one of the 'commonest prayers of 
the Tanguts (t. e. Thibetans), and meant * God have meitey on us.’ 
This decipherment of the well-known Buddhist formula, Om, mani padme^ 

■ . 1 Gommentarii^t Academissi Scieutiarum i Imperialis i Petropolitanas i Tomus 
I, Ad Annnm clo, loco zzxi. i Petropoli i Typis AcademiaD do loco zviii. 

* For the years 1728 and 1729, and pablished in 1782 and 1786 respectively. 

8 Pronounced like a Greek x* 
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t&ongh its translation was incorrect, marks the first step in a new 
stage of the study of Indian languages in Europe. For the next few 
years, European scholars attacked the languages of Nortiiem India 
through Chinese and Thibetan. 

The other curiosity, the Jbook which consisted of eight leaves, had 
been printed in China, and may bo considered as the Rosetta stone 
of these explorers. It gaVe^in parallel lines an entire syllabary of 
the Lantsha Devan&gari alphabet, with a transliteration into Thibetan, 
and into what Bayer calls Mongolian. A reference to Ballhom’s Gram- 
matography will show that thes§ last letters are not in the Mongolian 
character as now accepted, but more nearly resemble those given as Man- 
ohu. They are evidently some Tartar alphabet. A facsimile of the first 
page and a half* is given on plate V. Bayer’s first procedure was to 
establish as far as possible the Thibetan characters. This was an easy 
task, for the language was already partly known to him, and he had 
other Thibetan students and books at his command. Then with the 
aid of this and of other specimens, he established the Manchu trans- 
literation, and finally from these two, ho was enabled to make a very 
fair attempt at transliterating the* Devanagari. In the plate, I have 
given the transliteration fixed by him. From this he deciphered the 
Om mani padme hum of the inscription. It will be observed that the 
transliteration is incorrect in many particulars. 

Having thus made out the Lantsha alphabet, Bayer sent a copy of 
it to Schultz, a missionary in Madras, and was gratified to learn that 
the letters could bo read by Brahmans of Northern India.* Schultz, 
himself, to judge from the specimens he gives, cannot at that time 
have known Sanskrit, or, indedd, any Aryan Indian language. He 
spells the name of Banaras or and talks of 

He, however, describes three alphabets and gives specimens of them, the 
Devanagari, the ‘Balabandu,’ and the Nagari.’ They have 

evidently been sent to Bayer just as they were written down for Schultz 
who could not read them. By ‘Balabandu,’ is meant Marathi, but 
the three alphabets are really all Devandgari, as written by different 
hands. Schultz also gave instructions for pronunciation. Some of 
them may be quoted. . 

i brQue, lingua ad dexteram inclinata. 

t longum, lingua ad sinistram mota. 

1 See J. A. S. B. for 1892, Part I, pp. 30—33. 

S Thore were two linoB to a page, but as throe lines oompriscT tho entire alpha- 
bet of simple letters, I have given a page and a half on the plate, in this following 
Bayer. 

d * Brahmanes oxtraneos et perigrinos.’ 
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« brene, recto ex ore protmditar. •* 

i longpim, quasi duplex, sono in altum prolato. 
dha (4) ^ formatur lingua quasi apoplcctica, vt saliua ad palatam 
opem ferat, k admodum auditor : ceterum quasi aliquod n 
preemittitur, quod in i^mis senjitur, quoties Yocalis pwedit, 
e. g., ba*ndha^ legitor plane han^dJia. 

Truly our forefathers must have felt the same diflEiculties with the 
cerebral letters, that we have now-a-days, and the ‘ apoplectic tongue/ 
is still found in the mouth of many a griffin. • 

Bayer relates how a certin Oalmnc Ambassador named Bordon, who 
was then in St. Petersburg, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, 
and concludes with a brief notice, received from India, of the Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Maura languages. By the last named, .he apparently 
means Urdu, what the English subsequently called Gentoo, or Moors. 
All this time he was conducting an active correspondence with La Croze, 
in which, not only does the Chinese book finds due mention, but we 
meet one of the earliest efforts of comparative philology, the first four 
numerals in eight languages. ^ During the next ten years the two friends 
now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last La Croze adheres 
to this old error that the Marathi alphabet is derived from Hebrew. 

In 1746, was printed the first grammar of HindfisUni, which I have 
seen noticed. It was written by the missionary Sdiultz already mention- 
ed. I have not had the good fortune to see the work itself, and my only 
information concerning it is the title in the Catalogue of M, Garcin de 
Tassy’s Books, 1879, quoted by Col. Yule in his Anglo-Indian Diction- 
ary.* 

In 1748 was published at Leipzig the Orientalisch-und’Ocddentalu 
scher Sprachmeisier, compiled by Johann Friedrich Fritz, and dedicated by 
him to Schultz. This very curious work contains accounts of over a hun- 
dred alphabets from all pavts of the worldf followed by some two hun- 
dred translations of the Lord’s Prayer. A good deal of the description 
of the alphabets of India was contributed by Schultz, whose account of 
Hindustani is especially interesting and full. This is a general descrip- 
tion of the composition of the Urdu language. Attention is drawn to 
the largo number of Arabic and Persian words in its vocabulary, but the 
student is warned against supposing that it is in* any way derived from 
those speeches. The ordinary Persian alphabet is given, but there is 

1 ThesauruB I, 68. The eight languages are, * Oamacinienses, Arinoenses, Oam- 
teBchatquenses f . Tedsenses et Coraeensos, Tangatenses et Tibetenses (l^^Dscyh, 
drnSsimm), Persa9, Mogulensos Indi (l«Hioku, 2aauu, SaTray, 4*Tzahr), 
OeselonteB, Letti.’ Who are meant by the * Indian Mughals P* 

* B. y. Hindostanee. 
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no mention of the Indian cerebralized four doited letters of that oharao- 
ter. Among the Indian alphabets described may be mentioned, Bangdlf, 
Tamil, Grantham, Telugu, Burmese (called Pegu), Mardthi, Deyanagari 
(three varieties, borrowed from Bayer), and Singhalese. There is also 
a comparative table of fifty (jommon ^ords, in twelve different Indian 
languages, including Sanskrit, Canarese, Konkani, and Gujrdti. 

The versions of the Lord*ij Prayer are collected from widely differ- 
ent sources. Some are very fair and legible. Others are grossly incorrect. 
The Bangali translation, which is taken from Wilkins* sample given 
in Ohamberlayne’s Syllpge ^ is almost worth reprinting as a cui'iosity 
for the number of seemingly impossible mistakes it contains. In fact 
it is quite illegible and unintelligible to every native of Bengal to 
whom I have .shown it. It has evidently been made by some person 
who got a copy of the alphabet and a general description of the language 
and then ‘ greatly dared.* Even his knowledge of the alphabet is in- 
complete. For instance, he knew that the form for a non-initial e is C, 
but did not know that it must come before the consonant to which it 
is affixed. Hence for de, instead of writing CW, he wrote WC. Other 
similarly gross blunders occur in t^ie writing, ^ and as for the language, 
when deciphered, it is not intelligible. Only here and there can a 
Bangili word (usually wrongly spelled) be recognized. The incorrectness 
of this version is very curious, for under the head of alphabets, the 
Bangali character is given with very considerable accuracy. Most 
of the other translations are fair enough. Amongst them I may men- 
tion, Hindustani by Schultz, (Persian character ; Commences, dsmdn po 
(misprint for par) rahtd^ so hama7h/rd bap), ‘Brachmanic* (the Latin 
version transliterated into Devanagari), Sanskrit (Devan&gari. Com- 
mences mddhva-loTca-sthito mat-pitah), ‘Akar Nagarika ex Caschia’ 
(language, Bhojpurf ; character, Devanagari), GujrAti, Goanese, Tamil 
(five versions), Telugu, Sanskrit (Telugu characters), Marathi, Cana- 
rese, Sanskrit (Grantham characters), Marathi (current hand), Singha- 
lese, and Burmese (Pegu). Altogether the Sprachmeister is a fairly 
correct and interesting compilation. 

It held the field as an authority on Oriental languages till 1771 
when there appeared, from the press of the College de Propaganda 
Fide, a Latin pamphlet entitled ^ Alphahetum\ Brammhanicum\ 8eu\ 
Indostannm\ UniversUatis Ka8i\\ As its name implies it is a des- 
cription of the Devanagari alphabet, and is the firsl book printed in 

1 No wonder La Crozo lamented over Wilkins* editing. , 

8 For instance the initial form of vowels is soniotimos used instead of the non- 
initial form, and one consonant is nsed for another. Thus happd, father, is spelled 
hdmmaa 
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Siirope from types in that d&aracter.^ It has an interesting preface 
summing np the knowledge on Indian subjects gained up to that time. 
Mention is made of a MS. Lexicon Lingum Indostanica^ * Quod Auotorem 
habet Franciscum M. Turonensem,’ a monk of the Surat Mission, 
which was written in 1704 A.D.* • There is^lso a careful and accurate 
description of the yarious appliances adopted in India for writing, and 
the manner of their use. One hundred aftid*nine pages are devoted to 
a full account of the Devandgari alphabet, as written ^ at the ITniver- 
sity of K4s(.’ This is followed by an account of the ^aithi, or (as it is 
called in the book) the Nagari alphabet. For this character also types 
were cast, more than a hundred years before they were again cast, 
under the supervision of the present writer, at the Bengal Secretariat 
Press. We have then a chapter on numerals, and the . little volume 
concludes with two versions of the Lord’s Prayer, — one a translitera- 
tion of the Latin into Devanagari, and the other a translation into 
very fair Hindi, followed by an Ave Manu, and Apostle’s creed in the 
latter language. 

In the following year (1772) appeared in London, Hadley’s ‘ Oram- 
matical Remarks I on the \ Practical an^ Vulgar Dialect 1 of the \ Indostan 
Language \ commonly called Moors An account of * this work will be 
found in the Anglo-Indian Dictionary,® It is a very incomplete work, 
and far behind the one to be next noticed. As* Col. Yule gives full 
particulars of this, the first English Hinddstini Grammar, a passing 
notice will suflSlce here, • 

Six years subsequently, in 1778, appeared the first attempt at a 
scientific treatment of Hinddstanf. It was in Portuguese, and the 
title page runs as follows IndostanaX a mais vulgar \ que 

€ practica no Imperio do gram Mogol \ offerecida I aos muitos reverendos X 
Tad/res MissionariosX do ditto Imperio X em Roma MDOOLXXVIIIX 
na Estamperia da Sagrada Oongregagad ^ Propaganda Fide. X Like 
the Alphabetum Brammhanicum, this work was published in Borne. 
It is altogether au excellent work : and the author or authors had 
evidently a good grip of the language. The transliteration is 
scientific, though on a system widely difEering from that of Sir 
W. Jones. As au example ^ turn ko bahut pid/r kartd hdh ’ is given 
as ^ tdm kd bbhot piar cartahU.' For the first time attention is drawn 
to the use of the particle ne with the past tenses of •transitive 
verbs, and the difficult question of compound verbs is treated with 

^ The Sprachwfiister is a collection of copper plate engravings. 

* I searched for this in the College Libraiy at Borne, but could not find it. 

• 8. V. Moors. 

J. 1. 7 
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considerable sticoess. It may be noted that the Tarious postpositions 
key Idy koy &o., are treated as declensional forms of the indefinite 
article, which are placed after a substantive, instead of before as in 
Portuguese. 

This concludes my notic^ of the ‘ ^arly Study of Indian Vernaculars 
in Eiu'ope.* A good deal had been done, but the results had hardly 
penetrated to India. In 1783, tho judicious Oolebrooke wrote from 
Calcutta to his family ‘ you recommend my being assiduous in acquiring 
the languages. It is what I intend, but there is no danger of my apply- 
ing too intensely. Tho .one, and that the most necessary, Moors,’ i,e,y 
Hindustani, ‘ by being nol written, bars all close application ; the other, 
Persian, is too dry to entice, and is so seldom of any use that I seek its 
acquisition very leisurely.’ ^ The following year (1784) saw the founding 
of tho Asiatic Society, and it is one of our most legitimate sources of 
pride that it took up the clue where it had been dropped by the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, and under the influence of men like SirW. 
Jones, Wilkins, and especially Gilchrist, tho Indian Vernaculars ceased 
to be despised for ‘ not being written ’ and became the object of investi- 
gations which have continued to the present day. 

The sacred lamp so lit has never been extinguished, and the 
greatest living authorities on tho subject, Mr. Beames and Dr. Hoomloi 
are still, I am glad to say, Members of the Society. 


ADDENDUM. 

L^a Cbozb. 

I am indebted to Mr. Quaritch for the following extract from the 
Nouvelle Biographie Oenevale, which gives a full account of this eminent 
orientalist. * " 

Veyssierb db la Croze (Mathurin). — oricntaliste fran 9 ais n6 (I 
Nantes le 4 Decembre 166J, mort a Berlin le 21 Mai 1739. D^goute de 
I’etude par la s6v6rit^ mal entendue de son maitre, il s’embarqua & 
quatorze ans, pour la Guadeloupe, ou son pere negociant eclaird, avait des 
relations d’ affaires. Pendant le sejour qii’il fit dans cette ile, il acquit 
la connaissance des langues anglaise, espagnole et portugaise. A son 
retour il e*ntra comme novice dans le convent des benedictins a Sainur 
(1677), et y prit I’liabit (1682). Bien que la vie studieuse de cette 
ongr6gation fut de son gout, il eut des d6mel5s avec le sup6rieur et fut 
menace de la prison. Bffray6 du sort qu’il croyait rattento, il r6ussit k 

* Life, p. 13. 
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fi’Svader et gagna B&le (1696) ou il embrassa le protestantisme. En 
mdrne temps il prit le nom de la Croze, que etait oelui d’un petit bien de 
sa famille* Ayant pass6 6 Berlin, il devint biblioth^caire do r^lecteilr 
(fevr. 1697) anx modiques appointements de 200 6cus par an. Il se 
chargea anssi de T^ducation da m^gra^e d^Schweldt. Leibniz avecqui 
il ^tait li6, le fit nommer professeor k rumrersit^ de Helmstiidt ; mais 
il fallait pour remplir ces fonotions fair® a*pte de lutheranisme ; La 
Croze se refusa it ce changement de ponfession. Bientut aprcs, on lui 
confia reducation de la princosse royale, depuis margrave de Baireutb. 
Son anguste 616vo fit augmenter son traitement de bibliothocaire et lui 
procnra la chaire de pliilosopliie an C)olloge f ftinpais (1721). Dans son 
vieillesse il fut assailli par des affections fort graves, la gravelle et Thypo- 
Gondrie, resultat de son application excessive k T^tude.. 11 moiirut k 
soixante-dix-sept ans, d*un mal 4 la jambe. Dou6 d*nne memoire pro- 
digieuse et d*an esprit penetrant, La Croze fut nn 6rudit fort distingu6. 
Il ne lui manqua pour devenir an homme eminent qu’un jugement 
d’une plus haute portae. Ses qualit4s morales, non moins que ses 
connaissances etendues, lui firent do nombreux amis, parmi lesquels 
il faut citer ‘Spanhoim, Bayle, Beaurfobro, Lenfant, Leibniz, Cuper 
et A. Pabricius. On a de lui: Actes et titre» de la maisou do 
Bouillon; Cologne (Berlin) 1698 in-12: Observations critiques sur 
los pieces employees par Baluze dans son hiatoire do la maison 
d* Auvergne— Dissertations historiques sur divers sujefcs ; Rotterdam 
1707, in 8^ : il y on a trois qui traitent : du socinianisme et du mahomdt- 
isme dont les principes fondamentaux sout les memos, d’apres lui : du 
syst^me de P. Hardouin sur I’origino supposee des ecrits des anciens : et 
de rfitat de la religion chretienue daus les Indos. — Vindicice veterum 
scriptorum contra Harduinum ; ibid 1703 in 8°, refutation d’uno hypo- 
tb6se qui lui parassait pleine do dangers, et sur laquelle il revinfc encore 
dans deux lettres. Tun impi4 dans la Bilatim du Voyage litter, de Jordan, 
Tautre dans la Bibliotb. german, t. XXXIII. La Croze s’etait imagine 
que le paradoxo du P. Hardouin 6tait le resultat d'un oomplot form6 par 
la soci^te toute entiere des Je^suites ; sans doute pour detruire le prestige 
de la littfirature ancienne ; Entretiens sur divers sujets dhistoircy de littera^ 
ture, de religion et de critique; Cologne (Amst. 1711 — in 12) ou quatre 
entretiens avec un Juif. On y trouvo une dissertation sur Tath^israe trad, 
en anglais, et une critique aussi injuste que passion^e, de VSistoire des 
Juifsde Basnage ;—Histoire du christianisme dans Ze« lades —La Haye 1774 
pet. in 8®, et 1758, 2 vol. in 12® trad, en allemand ; e’est son meilleur 
ouvrage. Histoire du christianisme d'Ethiopie et d'Armenie ; ibid 1739 pet. 
in 8® ; cet 6crit est bien inferieur au pr6c6dant ; — Thesaurus epistoUcus La- 
cmZawwe— Leipzig 1743-46 3 vol. in 4®; recueil public par Ip professour 
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\Jhle i-^Leaicon dsyyptiaco — latimm — Oxford 1775 in 4^; le mannsorit de 
cet ouvrage considerable a 6t6 revn par SoholtZi eiannot5 par Woide qui 
le fait paraltre anfrais de TUniversit^ d'Oxford. Chaque mot copte est 
suivi de son 5qniyalent en gi*ec et en latin, mais sans autre explication 
(voy. Oriental und exeges. Biblioth, de Michaelis, 1. 1, p. 202, et suivi, et 
Becherches sur VEgypte par Quatrem&re) ; — un grand nombre d’artioles 
dans les publications p5ri.odiques» Farm! les ouvrages in^dits de ce 
savant, il faut citer nn *nictionnaire arm6nien qui lui avait co6t6 de 
longues recherches^ im DicHonnaire slavon, et un Dictimmaire syriaque. 

M. N. en Nonv. Biographie generate, 1866. 

I < 


Note on the History of the East India Company Coinage 
from 1763-1835. — By Edoar Thurston. 

When I was engaged in collecting material for my ‘ History of the 
Coinage of the Territories of the East India Company in the Indian 
Peninsula, and Catalogue of the coins in the Madras Museum,’’* the 
records of the Madras Mint were placed at my disposal by the Madras 
Government, and I expressed a hope that some one would eventually 
explore the archives of the Calcutta and Bombay Mints with a view 
to clearing up many obscure points in the history of the coinage of the 
Company, which constitutes a complicated branch of modem numis- 
matics. 

My head-quarters having, by the fortune of service, been tem- 
porarily transferred from Madras to Calcutta, the opportunity has been 
taken advantage of to examiner the records of the Calcutta Mint ; and 
facilities for carrying out the research in my spare moments were 
courteously given tome by Colonel Baird, P. R. S., Master of the Mint, 
to whom I have to express my great indebtedness. 

The Calcutta Mint Committee Pl*oceedings which are preserved in 
the Calcutta Mint, commence with the year 1792 (more than thirty years 
after the establishment of the Calcutta Mint), and are, with very few 
exceptions, continuous to 1835, where my investigations ceased, as the 
history of the Company’s coinage after that year, in which a general 
British currency was established, is no longer veiled in doubt and 
obscurity. 

Of the Calcutta Mint Records from the establishment of the 
Mint in 1760 to 1792, 1 have been unable to find any trace, and this 
is the more to be regretted, since the history of the ccanage daring this 
^ Madras Government Press, 1890. 
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period is beset with difficulties, the problem being, as pranied <mi by 
Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole* to determine where the native coinage ends and 
the Company*s begins. 

1763. In a despatch to the Court of Directors dated 12th Febra- 
fliy, 175S, it is nfentioned that ^*the utmost 
Calcutta. secrecy was necessary with •reference to the 

establishment of a mint at Calcutta, as any attempt to effect an ar- 
rangement with the Naw4b would be immediately overset by Juggut 
Sing.” 4^ vakil was entrusted and consulted, who said that his master, 
Hackem Beg, had a son in great power at Delhi, who might be able 
to get a phirmaund from the king ; but that this would be attended at 
least with the expense of 100,000 rupees, and that, on the arrival of 
the phirmaund at Cossirabazar, it would cost another 100,000 rupees 
to the mutsuddys and diwdns of the Nawib to put the phiimaund in 
force. 

1759-60. The establishment of a mint at Calcutta finally took 
place in 1759 or 1760, and the following is a translation of the par- 
w&na : To the noblest of merchant|f, the English Company, be the 

royal favour. In Calcutta a mint is established. You shall coin gold 
and silver of equal value and fineness with the ashrafees and rupees of 
Murshid&bad in the name of Calcutta. In the*saburbs of Bangala, 
Bihar, and Orissa, they shall be current, and no person shall demand 
or insist upon a discount upon them. Dated the 11th of the moon 
Zihada in the 4th year.” 

1792. In 1792 a Committee was constituted in Calcutta by order 
of the Governor-General, Earl Cornwallis, for 
" * superintending the mints and enquiring into 

the general state of the coinage in Bengal, Bih&r, and Orissa. .Among 
the instructions given to the Committee were : — 

1. To enquire particularly into the cause of the little progress 
which had been made towards tbe establishment of the general currency 
of the sikka rupees. 

2. To ascertain the causes of the batta or discount that had fre- 
quently been levied on the exchange of a gold mohar for silver. 

3. To report whether it would be advisable to declare the gold 
mohars, and the* multiples thereof, legal tender of payment in the 
three provinces in all transactions, public and private, at the value at 
which they werq then received and paid at the general treasury and in 
all private transactions. 

* Catalogue of coins of the Moghul Emperors, 1392. 
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4. “ To enquire into the state of the copper coinage. 

6. To state their sentiments on the practicability and expediency 
of coining the gold mohars, rupees and pice, or either of those coins, 
with machinery of similar construction to that in use in the mints in 
Europe. ^ ^ 

On May 14th, 1792, the Mint Master informed the Committee that 
he had received orders from the Governor- 
Patna, MurshidAbAd. ^ establish mints at Patna and Mur- 

shidabM, to facilitate the conversion of the vai-ious species^of silver 
coins current in the several districts into sikka rupees. 

A new gold mohar 'and sikl:a rupee of the current coinage were 
laid before the Committee, who were of opinion that the size, shape, 
and impression of the mohar were perfect, and equal, if not superior, 
to the newest English guinea, or any of the gold coins in Europe, the die 
being precisely the same size as the coin, which consequently boro the 
whole legend, the letters being cut flat, and the coin being difficult to 
drill without defacing it, owing to its being milled and of proper thick- 
ness. With respect to the rupee, the Committee considered that it was 
veiy defective both with regard to its size, thickness, and impression, 
which was struck with a die of twice the circumference of the coin, so 
that only a part of the impression appeared on the coin. The letters 
were considered to be too prominent, and liable to injury from common 
wear and filing, and the thickness of the coin and absence of milling 
rendered it liable to bo easily filed, bored, and defaced. The Committee, 
therefore, recommended that the rupee should be coined in every res- 
pect in the same manner as the gold mohar. 

In the Calcutta Mint Committee’s Proceedings, 1792, the following 
Benare historical sketch of the Benares mint (con- 

cerning which great confusion exists) by Mr. 
Barlow, who had been deputed in 1787 tc enquire into the trade and 
coinage of Benares, is placed on record. 

A mint was first established at Benares in the 15th year of the 
reign of Muhammad Sh4h (1734). The assay of the rupee was fixed 
at 22 chauwals, but, by the connivance of the Superintendents of the 
mint, it was debased to 32 chauwals at differeut periods before the 30th 
and last year of the rrign. 

During the first three years of the reign of Ahmad Shah 
(1748-50) the mint was under the charge of Bdja Bahvant Singh, who 
increased the duties on the coinage by attaching the fees of the officers 
of the mint, and establishing new ones to the same •amount. In the 
Ist year the assay was kept up to 22 chauwals, but in the 2nd and 3rd 
years the llaja farmed the mint to one Nandrdm who, to increase his 
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receipts, debased the coin to 24 and 32 ohanwals. The mint records 
were burnt by Balwant Singh, and no records were kept in the mint 
until the 17th year of the reign of Shdh 'Alam (1776). The farmers 
carried away their books in order to conceal the profits they reaped 
from debasing the coins. The system of farming out the mints, first 
adopted by Eatan Chand, Diw&n to Farrukhsiyar, at length intro- 
duced the custom of changing the valiTs of tihe rupee every year. 
Those who had payments to make were consequently obliged to carry 
their old rupees to the mint to have them re-coined into sikkas, the 
name given to the rupees of the current year. Previous to the 10th year 
of the reign of Shdh 'Alam (1769), the new coined sikka rupee, after 
circulating twelve months, fell 3 per cent., and at the expiration of two 
years 2 per cent, more, at which value it continued, under the denomi- 
nation * sanwdt.’ On the 6th August, 1771, this usage was abolished 
by the British Government, who resolved that the sikkas coined in the 
10th year of the reign should be considered as sanwdts, and that those 
coined in the 11th and all subsequent years should pass in payment at 
the same value as the sikkas of the. eux^rent year. 

From the beginning of the 4th to the end of the 6th and last year 
(1754) of Ahmad Shdh the mint was under the charge of Aghd Asad 
Beg, Eiladdr or Governor of the Fort of Ghundr. The assay of the 
rupees was from 26 to 32 chauwals. • 

At the commencement of the reign of/Alamgfr II (1754) the mint 
fell to the Vizier Shujd’ud-daulah, During the let and 2nd years 
the assay of the rupees was from 26 to 28 chauwals. In the 3rd year 
Shujd*ud-daulah made over the mint to his brother-in-law, Mirza *AH 
Khan, who farmed it to Subhaw Gha]\d. The assay of the rupees was 
from 24 to 32 chauwals. In the 4th year the mint was farmed to the 
agent of an eminent Benares banker, and the rupees were debased to 
64 chauwals and, for the first time, half a rati in weight. Edja Balwant 
Singh refused to receive them into his treasury. In the 5th year the 
rupees were raised to their proper weight of 9 mdshds, 7 ratis (or 632 
chauwals), but continued at the debased standard of 40 and 48 chauwals. 
In the 6th and last year of the the rupees were debased to 100 

635 95 

chauwals assay (i. c. — silver and alloy) and half a rati in weight. 

In the 1st year of the reign of Shdh 'Alam, Shujd’ud-dnulah ap- 
pointed a person *on his own part to superintend the coinage, and 
the rupee was restored to its former weight, (9m. 7r.) and to 26 chauwals 
assay. During the 2nd to 8th years the assay remained at 40 chauwals. 
In the latter year (1767) Shujd*ad-daulah, at the recommendation of 
Lord Clive, resolved to reform the coin. The Bendres mint was, ac- 
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cordinf^ly, committed to the care of Mirz& Haean, who engaged to 
restore the rupees to their proper weight and standard. A Delhi rupee 
of the Idth year of Muhammad Sh&h was sent as a sample for the new 
coinage. This rupee was 22 chauwals fine, but, being worn, had lost 2 
chauwals in weight. The new rupeei^ were, in consequence, 2 chauwals 
deficient, and from that time the Benares rupees continued at 9m. 6r» 
6 ch., being 2 chauwals less than the original weight of 9m. 7r. In the 
9th year the mint was farmed to Monsieur Gentille, the French Agent 
at Shuj&Vd-daulah’s court, and the same assay (22 chauwals) was con- 
tinued until the 15th year (1774). A considerable portion of the rupees 
issued in the 16th year contained only 5^ oz. of silver, to 10| oz. of 
copper. 

In the 17th year of the reign of Sh&h ’Alam (1776) the mint 
was transferred by the Company to Choit Singh, who engaged to coin 
rupees of 9m. 9r. 6 ch., weight and 18 chauwals fine, and to continue 
the die of the 17th san, in order to put an end to the confusion in the 
currency occasioned by the constant alteration of the value of the coin. 
“ All rupees, therefore,” the Records state, “ coined in the Benares 
mint since the 17th year of the present reign, ouglit to be of the same 
weight and standard, and to pass current as sikkas* of the present 
year. The rupees current in the district of Benares may, therefore, 
be classed as sanwat and sikka, the former coined under the Mughal 
Princes, and the latter since the 17th year of the reign of Shah ’Alam, 
when the mint was ceded to the Company by the Yizier, and by them 
transferred to Chait Singh.” 

The following table gives information as to the assays, weights, 
and names of the rupees coined^at the Benares mint from its establish- 
ment to 1782 : — 

* Frevions to the time of Farrukhsiyar all rupees coined under the reigning 
king were considered as sikkas, and passed at tlieir original value during his life. 
At the accession of a new king, the rupees of the former reign were subject to a 
batta, and were not received into the royal treasury. 
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Begolaiiou V, 1821 , refers to ** Ghursh'Uiee or Tireoolee mpeea.’ 
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The fact is incidentally mentioned that, Trhen the Shihz&d& (Shfih 
’iSnam) invaded Bihdr, the mint accompanied him, and a large quantity 
of Benares rupees were melted down an^ coined into ^ rikabees * (rikab^ 
a stirrup) which were Ir. 2ch. deficient in weight, and of 64 chauwals 
assay, but were made to pi^ss In the gamp as sikkas of the established 
weight and fineness. It is also noted that two lacs of rupees were 
annually melted down for the manufacture of the laces and rich stuffs 
for which Benares was celebrated. 

From Mr. Barlow’s sketch the following account of the coinage of 
copper has been derived. 

The pice current inHhe city and district of Benares previous to 
the establishment of the mint, were mostly coined at Gorakhpur in 
Oudh from copper brought from the northern hills. The first coinage 
of pice at Benares was in the 23rd year of the reign of Muhammad 
Shah (1742), when 100 maunds weight were struck with the die of tho 
sikka rupee. Prom that period till the 4th year of the reign of Shdh 
'A'lam (1762), no pice were coined in the Benares mint. In the 5th 
year the farmer of the mint purchased some English copper, and coined 
it into pice of 10 mashds stamped with the die of Gorakhpur. The 
number exchanged ior a rupee was 45 to 48. The coinage of pice was 
again discontinued until the 17th year (1776), when it was re-established 
by permission of Raja Chait Singh. The new pice were 10m. 3r. in 
weight, and passed current at about 60 or 61 to the rupee. In the 
following year a quantity of copper was brought to Benares from 
Calcutta, and the coining of pice and exclusive privilege of buying and 
selling copper in Benares granted to one Kashmird Mall for Rs. 5,000. 
The weight of the coins continued to be 10m. 3r. and they passed in 
the bazar at about 62 or 63 per rupee. In the 19th and 20th years 
the coinage was declared free, and those who brought copper received 
pice in retuim, after paying duties. In the ?dst year (1779) a consider- 
able revolution took place in the copper coinage. The Nawdb Vizier 
issued orders to the officers of the Alldhdbad mint to reduce the weight 
of the pice to 9m. 2r, The merchants, finding that their maund of 
copper yielded 3,650 pice at Allahabad and only 3,250 at Benares, 
carried all their copper to the former place. The coinage of pice was, 
consequently, at a stand still, only 29 maunds being coined during the 
year. Large quantities of the new Allahabad pice were brought by 
merchants to Benares. Raja Chait Singh at first refused to authorise 
their currency, but at length gave his consent, and the Allahdbad pice 
of 9m. 3r. were declared current, and ordered to be received in payment 
in common with the old pice of 10m. 3r. The result was that the 
bankers contrived to lower the value of the pice altogether, and were 
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assisted in so doing by large importations from All&h&b^d. *In the 
22nd year Baj£ Ghait Singh ordered pice to be coined of the same size 
and weight as the All&habdd pic^ and this contributed ^eatly to over- 
stocking the cirGulatioui In the 23rd and 2ith years, after the expul- 
sion of Chait Singh, the same weight (9m. 2f-) was continued, and the 
price of pice continued to fall until the famine in the next year, when 
they sold at thirteen for a rupee. In thd 27th year the Resident at 
Benares ordered that no pice should be issued from the mint under 
10m. 3r. and that Gorakhpur pice, weighing lOmff to 10m. 3r. and 
Benares pice, weighing 10m. 3r. should pass at the same value. Tho 
price immediately rose to 68 per rupee. In the 28th year (1787), when 
it was supposed that sufficient new pice had been coined for the city 
of Benares, the Gorakhpur pice were forbidden, and .only the new 
Benares pice stamped with a trisdl (trident), and weighing from 10m. 
to 10m. 3r. and the Gorakhpur pice, re-stampod and not under 10m. in 
weight, were declared current. 

As regards the gold coinage at the Benares mint, it is stated that 
the gold was assayed there by touch on a species of tho salgrara* stone 
so celebrated in the iastras of the^ Hindus. Upon comparing tho 
Calcutta with the Benares gold mohars, it was found (1787) that the 
former was about Rs. 2-1-6 better than the latter, i. e., R. 1-14-9 in 
weight and As 2-9 in assay. It was suggested, therefore, that the 
Benares mohar should bo raised to the same weight and standard as 
the Calcutta mohar. • 

1792. On June 26, 1792, the following regulations wore submitted, 
among others, for the consideration of the 
Governor General: — 

I. That the rupees coined throughout 
Bengal, Bih4r,t and tho district of Benares, be of the same weight, 
standard, size and impression (the rupee *of the 19th san then coined 
at Calcutta). 

II. That tho mints of Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad bo re- 
established. 

III. That one species of copper coin be declared current through- 
out the Company’s dominions. 

In August, 1792, it was notified that directions had already been 
given by the Governor General for the re-establishment of the mints 
at Dacca, Patna, And Murshidabad ; and in the same month, the follow- 

* 6^Alagr&ma Bijpnes are fossil ammomtes, which, as worshipped by tho Hindus, 
are commonly perforated by holes believed to have been made by Vishnu. 

t 1 have, for convenience, adopted a uniform spelling of the names, of places, 
e» p., Bih4r and HarshidAb^d instead of Behar and Moorshedabad, 
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ing propositions were, among others, made by the Calcutta mint Oom- 
mittoo, with a view to drawing the old and light coins into the mints, 
and establishing the generfil currency ql^the sikka rupee ; — 

I. That after April 10th, 1794, only the san 19 sikka rupees bo 
received at the public troasi^ries, or ispnod therefrom ; 

II. That public notice be given that Government, with a view 
to enabling individuals to ^et their old coin or bullion converted into 
sikka rupees without delay, have established mints at Dacca, Patna 
and Murshidabad fti addition to the mint at Calcutta ; 

III. That the rupees coined at Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad, 
be made precisely of tlio same shape, weight and standard as the 
19 san sikka rupees coined at Calcutta, in order that the rupees struck 
at the several mints might not bo recognisable from each other, and 
might be r(*ceived and paid indiscriminately ; 

IV. That the dies be made of the same size as the coin, and that 
the coins he milled ; 

V. That the liijrah year bo omitted, as the insertion of it, by 
showing the year in which the rupees were struck, Avould defeat the 
object of Govcrniiient in continuing tliO 19tli san upon the coins. 

The earliest weekly account of thetnew Dacca mint which I have 
been able to find, is dated 11th August, 1792, 
on which day the Assay Master also submitted 
to the Calcutta Mint Comniittoo the accounts of the preceding three 
months, and ])roiiiisetl in future to forward a weekly account. 

Oil 23rd October, 1792, the Assay Master of the Murshidabad mint 
reported that ho was erecting workshops, etc., 
at the Djitch Factory, and hoped to begin coin- 
ing by the end of tho following week. The opening of the mint was 
announced to the Governor General in a letter dated December, 
1792. 

1793. On 24tli February, 1793, the Assay Master of the Patna 
mint announced to the^ Galen tta Mint Committee 
that everything would be ready by the end of 
the month for the coining of five lacs monthly. 

In 1793 a regulation’* was passed, by which the gold and silver 
«r " coin in Bengal, Bih&r, and Orissa was reformed, 

® •* and the currency of any gold or silver coin in 

these provinces, hut tho 19th san gold mohar and 19th san sikka rupee, 
and their respective divisions into halves and quarters, was prohibited. 


Dacca. 


Murshidabad. 


* Seo Prinsf'p, Indian Antiquities, and Thurston, History of the Coinage of the 
Bast India Company. 
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1795. In a minnte dated 2nd October, 1795, the defectiTfe state 
of the copper coinage in Bengal was dealt with, 
Bengal. jl^nciples upon which the copper currency 

was regulated under Native administration, and the rules that had 
been prescribed regarding it by ijio British Government were noted. 
“ Under the Mogul administration,*^ the minute states^ “ the silver coin 
was the only measure of value and legal* tender of payments. Gold 
mohurs and pice were struck at the mints for the convenience of indi- 
viduals, wlio carried gold or copper to be convertdd into those coins. 
But the Government never fixed the number of pice which should bo 
equivalent to a rupee, any more than the number of mpees which should 
pass in exchange for a gold mohur. From the year 1772, when 
the mints at Dacca, Patna, and Murshidabad wore withdrawn, no pice 
were coined in the Provinces until 1788, when a contract was concluded 
with Mr. Prinsep for coining pice on account of the Qoveiiiment. These 
pice were of four descriptions, viz.^ whole or pucka, -weighing 20 annas, 
half pice, quai'ters and eighths. These pice were issued by the Govern- 
ment at the rate of 32 pucka pice, 64 half, 128 quarter pice, aud 256 
eighth pice for the sikka rupee.** 

At a council, over whioli. Sir John Shore, Goyeimor General, pre- 
sided, held on 2nd October, 1795, it was considered expedient that there 
should only bo two descriptions of copper coin, whole and half pice, 
to pass at the value of a quarter and an eighth of an anna rcs])ectively. 
It was, accordingly, resolved that a Regulation should be framed, and 
published for the establishment of a now copper coinage* for Bengal 
Bihar, and Orissa. Among the provisions of this Regulation were : — 

I. That people in all jjarts of the jeountry bo apprised of the valuo 
at which the coin was issued by Government, and to be received and 
paid by the public and individuals ; 

II. That the value b«b inscribed on one surface in Persian, Bang41i 
and Nagari — the characters used in business in the Provinces ; 

III. That the coin be declared legal tender of jjayment for frac- 
tions of half a rupee ; 

IV. That the coin be struck at the Calcutta mint, and not at tho 
three City mints. 

Tho Goveimor General approved of samples of the new pice and 
half pice in November, 1795, and orders were issued to coin an equal 
value of the two c^ius, until it was ascertained which was likely to be 
in the greatest demand. A week later, however, tho Governor General, 
understanding that the relative values of the whole and half pice would 


* Tho existiug piece was known as the Calcutta, or Prinsep’s pice. 
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be best* understood by the Natives, especially the lower orders, by 
substituting “ek pal sikkA” and **adhA p4i sikkA ” for “paun Ana and 

(the inscriptions originally order^ resolved that instructions for 

altering the inscriptions be issued to the Mint Master. 

Towards the end of ^796 troijale was caused by the debased 
quality of the gold mohars issued from the 
Etacfta, Patna, and MurshidAbad mints, and by 
the rupees issued from the Patna and Murshid- 
AbAd mints being below sikka standard. It was, after enquiry into the 
matter, resolved that the coinage of gold at the Patna mint should be 
for the time discontinued, and that, for the present, no more coins 
should be struck at the MurshidAbad mint. In the course of the cor- 
respondence relating to the debased coinage, reference is made to the 
distinguishing marks of the three mints, but, for precaution's sake, 
the nature of these private marks (recognisable with a lens) is not 
mentioned. 

1796. In Pebruaiy, 1796, it was resolved that all the gold bullion 

sent to the Calcutta mint should, until further 
® ‘ orders, be coined into quarter mohars, inasmuch 

as these coins werenn much greater reqiiiest among the lower orders 
than the gold coins of higher value. 

In April 1796, in consequence of a report from the Mint Master, 
that considerable loss would bo sustained annually if Government 
adhered to their original intention of coining the whole pice at 16 
annas and the half pice at 8 annas sikka weight, Goveimment was 
reduced to the alternative of relinquishing the establishment of the 
new copper coinage altogether, .or reducing its value. It was accord- 
ingly resolved that the coining of whole pico of 12 annas and half pice 
of 6 annas sikka weight, be commenced immediately. The Mint 
Master, however, reported •that dies couldr not bo made for pice of 
smaller diameter than those then in use, as there would not be a 

sufficient body of metal to yield a bold impression. It was thereupon 

ordered that, in the event of its appearing impracticable to insert the 
whole of the inscription, the Persian portion should be omitted instead 
of the NAgari as suggested by the Mint. 

1797. The coiuage of money at the Dacca and Patna mints ceased 

• on Slst January 1797, and December Slst 

®Lur- 2790^ respectively. The date of the closing 

of the MurshidAbAd mint I have not been able 
to 6nd, but the records of 1799 make reference to assaying materials 
which may be deposited in the late mint at that station, and to the 
best means, of disposing of the building which was formerly used for 
a mint at MurshidAbAd.'’ 
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1800. In a letter dated 12th December, 1800, on the subject of 

the irregularities at the Benares mint, the 
Benares. Collec^ of that city suggested the advisabi- 

lity of a European being placed in charge of the mint, and of having 
rupees coined there of the same st|.ndai'd as^the Bihar sikka rupees. 

1801. In April 1801, a Committee was appointed to enquire into the 

state of the Bentiros mint, and report on the 
Benares. expediency of continuing it. From the Com- 

mittee’s report it appears that, since the abolition of^he Besidency, the 
mint had been left without the superintendence of a European official, 
and that the same species of gold, sifver, anJ copper coins continued 
to be struck as at the time when Mr. Barlow reported on the mint (p. 64). 
In recommending a continuation of the mint, tho Committee stated that 
“ a connexion has always subsisted between tho mint and the manufac- 
turers of gold and silver wire and thread, and the weavers of rich 
cloths and embroideries made at Benares, on which the prosperity 
of the trade in these articles appears so much to depend that, in the 
event of the abolition of the mint, the manufacturers might require 
some similar establishment to supply its place.” In reviewing the 
report of the Committee, the Q^overnor- General did* not think it advi- 
sable either to abolish the mint, or to alter the mode in which the 
coinage had been hitherto conducted, but ordered that the Agent of the 
Governor-General, the Magistrate of the city, and the Collector of the 
Province of Benares be constituted a permanent Committee for tho 
superintendence and control of the mint. 

1802. In 1802 letters were received from Madras and Bombay, 
from which it appeared very necessary that a 
Bombay, Madras. general reform of their coinage should bo 
carried out, and greater uniformity introduced, so as to relieve tho 
public and individuals froipa the inconvenience arising from so great 
a variety of coins, and from so frequent fluctuations in their values. The 
following plan of a new coinage was submitted by the Calcutta Mint 

I. That the gold and silver coins of Madras, Bombay, and tho 
Ceded Districts, be of the same standard and weight ; 

II. That the gold mohar (gold rupee) weigh 180 grains troy, and 
contain 168 grains of gold and 12 grains of alloy :• 

III. That the silver rupee weigh 186 grains troy, and contain 
173 grains of silver and 13 grains of alloy ; 

IV. That fourteen rupees be equal to, and pass for the gold 
mohur. 


V. That the mohar and rupee of Bombay be divided into halves, 
quarters, and eighths (which last could be milled and stamped without 
trouble) ; 
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VI. That the Madrae quarter mohar pass for 42 silTer f^ams, 
and the Madras rupee for 12 fdnams. 

In this proposed coinage the quaij^er gold mohar was of the same 
intrinsic value as the Madras star pagoda, but the rupee was nearly 
4 per cent, better than tha^Madras ^‘kat rupee. The proposed new 
rupee was more than 5 per cent better than the Bombay rupee, which 
had been adopted from the *Surat Mint. 

In a letter dated July, 1803, stating that the Governor-General 
c had it in contemplation to establish a coinage 
Baraili, Allahabad. weight and standard throughout 

the provinces ceded to ^the Company by the Nawdb Vizier, it was 
announced that a Committee had been appointed for the superintendence 
of the mints stablished at Baraili and Allahabad, which were to report 
to Government their suggestions for the improvement of the coinage 
in the ceded provinces. I have not been able to ascertain how long the 
coinage of the Allahabad mint continued, but reference is made in 
December, 1805, to “ base coin issued from the mint at Allahdbdd a 
short time previously to the coinage at that place.” 

1803. In May, 1803, the Collector of Gorakhpur stated that 
V it is the opinion of some sensible shroffs that, 
Gorakhpur. 00111*86 of the ensuing year, it may Iw 

advisable to establish a mint at the town of Gorakhpur. In this case 
it is my opinion that the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 28th san should 
be gradually introdu/jed as the standard currency of Gorakhpur. On 
tho other hand, the shroifs would greatly prefer the Gorakhpur rupee 
because of the advantages always derived from the fluctuation of batta 
on rupees of different standards.” 

Regulation XLV, 1803, it was enacted 
ParrukhAbdd. that-— 

(Sect. II.) A silver coin, to be denominated the Lucknow sikka 
rupee of the 45th san, struck in tho mint of Farimkhabad, con*esponding 
in weight and standard with the sikka i-upeo at piusent struck at 
Lucknow, in tho dominions of the Nawab Vizier, and thence denomin- 
ated the Lucknow rupee, is hereby declared to bo tho established and 
legal silver coin in the provinces ceded by the Nawab Vizier to the 
English East India Company. 

( Scot. IV.) A mint shall be established at, or in the immediate 
vicinity of Farrukhabad, in which Lucknow rupee^of the 45th san, 
and of the prescribed weight and standard, and half and quarter rupees 
of the same standard and pi*oportionate weight, will bo coined* 

-( Sect. V.) The Lucknow 45th san sikka rupee, as established 
by this regulation, shall be of the same size and form as the 19th san 
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sikka rupee struck in the mint at Calcutta, and shall bear the following 
impression: — 


Obverse* ^ 

sU»4^lj sUv 
• ,1 ^ ACm 


Reverse* 

aLm 

zJ 


Benares. 


( Sect. VI.) The half and quarter rupee shall be proportionately 
less than the rupee, and bear the same impression as the rupee. 

( Sect. XII.) The Mint Master at Calcutta shall cause a private 
mark to bo put on all dies which may be prepared for the mint at 
Farrukhabdd, but in such a manner as not to bo distinguished by the 
naked eye, or by persons unacquainted with it. 

1804. In 1804 the Commissioner of Cuttack pointed out that 
Cuttack gfreat inconvenience was experienced in the 

Province of Cuttack from the want of a cur- 
rent coin of small value, especially for the use of the troops, and 
pilgrims resorting to tlie temple of Jagannath, and proposed that the 
coin should bear on one face the figure of Jagannath, and on the other 
the value of the coin in Persian and Uriya, and the date. This coin 
was never struck. 

In this year the Assay Master of the Benares mint expressed a 
wish tliat “a coining, millfng, and laminating 
machine may bo sent up to Benares to enable 
me to ascertain by experiments what advantage there might be in 
introducing the mode at present used in Calcutta, or in continuing the 
native method of coining with tho hammer only, though the whole 
figure of the die is not impressed on tho rupees that are made in any 
of the native mints. Thcf Riwa rupees, 'though of inferior value, 
have to an inexpt^rienced person very much tho aspect of Benares 
rupees, and are sometimes passed as such.” 

The Mint Committees in tho Ceded Provinces (Baraili and 
Allahabad) were called on, in 1804, to report 
their views as to the introduction of a now 
copper coinage. Tho Allahdhdd Committee 
recommended that a new copper coinage should be issued, beaHng tho 
same impression as* the Lucknow rupees struck at Alldhabad. “ There 

are,” tho Committee stated, “ two kinds of copper coinage in currency. 

• 

* Tho above i» quoted from tho text of tho Begulatiou. Mr. Bodgor. (d , A. 8. B., 
VoL LVII, Part I for 1888) gives a slightly diSereut version. Bo. 

.T. r. 9 


Baraili. 

AUfUi&b&d. 
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The a^mrage exchange of the first is two to an anna, and of the second 
four to an anna. We recommend that, for the present, the new coinage 
bo limited to the first sort.** 

In their report the Baraili Committee gave the following details 
Baraili ccpcerning the history of the copper coinage 

at that mint. At Baraili no copper coinage 
was known until about sixteen years ago, when it was introduced by 
Mahdi ’All Kh&n, the &mil, who coined pice called shamsher sh&hi 
from their having the figure of a sword stamped upon them. They 
were generally coined out of old pice or copper utensils. This coinage 
continued two years, after which the same dmil substituted another 
species of pice called machhlidars from their having the figure of 
a fish stamped upon them. A few years after an improved coinage was 
introduced by the then dmil of Rohilkhand, whose pice were termed 
katar from their being stamped with a dagger. After that, when 
Mahdi *Ali Khdii became amil for the second time in 1205 (1790), 
though the name and appearance remained the same, the weight was 
reduced from 18 10 17 and oven 16 mdshds. In this diminished state 
the coinage of the katdr shdhis continued until the cession of tho 
provinces to tho Company in November, 1801. They are still current in 
tho southern and eastern parts of Rohilkhand, but never obtained 
circulation equal to that of the najib khdnis, which are current at 
Rdrapur.** 

The opinion expressed by the Committee was that there were no 
special circumstances of a local nature which urgently demanded the 
introduction of a copper coinage, but that it appeared advisable, on 
general principles, to introduce a sort of pice which would be intrin- 
sically valuable from its purity, and diflBcult of imitation, and which 
should bear tho same propoi’tion to tho local silver currency which the 
pice in the Lower Provinces boro to tho Caljputta sikka rupees. 

It appeal’s from a report by Mr. Seton that the system of farming 
tho Baraili mint was abolished in 1802. No alteration was introduced 
into tho standard of the rupee, except that, to mark the period at which 
the change of system took place, the Persian letter ^ (tho first letter of 
the late Sfibah Hussain *Ali Kh&n) was discontinued, and j (W) substi- 
tuted in compliment to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

1805. In February 1806, the authorities of the Farrukhdbdd mint 

— , , recommended the coinage .of milled in place 

Parrukh&bdd. . , , ° . 

of hammered money as a measure tendmg to 

correct several existing abuses and imperfections. , In July a letter 

from Govemment stated that “ The Govemor General in Council has' 

deteimined on the immediate introduction of a new silver coin into 
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the provinces ceded by the Nawab Vizier to the English BasE India 
Company, and into the conquered Pi^ovinces of the Nawib and on the 
right bank of the river Jumna, including the Zillah of Bnndelkhand) to 
be denominated the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45th san, struck 
at Farrukhabad, corresponding in weight and standard with the sikka 
rupee at present struck at Lucknow in the dominiopa of the Nawab 
Vizier; and has it in contemplation to establish a new copper coin in 
the provinces above-mentioned, of an uniform weight, to consist of pure 
copper.” • 

1806. In 1806 the Mint Mastca^ at Bonjtrcs, in a report on the 
copper currency of the Benares Province, stat- 
Benares* ‘g regulation for the weight, 

size, or impression of pice that can bo^the least chock on any person 
making them privately without fear of detection. A gi*eat part of the 
pice now in circulation have been made in Oudh, the Riwd Ilajd’s 
country, and other places, and smuggled into circulation.” Ho, accord- 
ingly, suggested for the consideration of Oovornment a now copper 
coinage (of which specimens were forwarded) to consist of 


Vaiue. 

Number to the 
rupee. 

Weight : Grains 
troy. ^ 

Diameter, 

IncBos. 

Double Pice. 

32 

240 

• 

li 

Single „ 

64 

120 

1 

Half 

128 

60 

• 


Quarter „ 

256 

30 



“ If,” the Mint Master wrote, “ the machinery of the Calcutta mint 
could be used in laminating the derabs, it would greatly reduce the 
expense of making the pice, but I would by no means advise the 
impression being stamped in Calcutta, as the prejudices of the Natives 
in Benares should bo conceded to.” 

In a letter dated 10th December, 1806, thd Governor General, in 
forwarding a letter from the Court of "Directors 
General. . concerning a plan for one general coinage for 
the Company’s possession, expressed his opinion that the coins should 
be struck in the liame of the king of Delhi, and not of the Company 
with their arms, as proposed by the Court. In the letter referred to, 
of which the following is a pricis^ the Court of Directors wrote as 
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followfiT: — “ We think the Earl of Liverpool* has established the prin- 
ciple that “ the money of^coin which is to bo the principal measure 
of property, ought to be of one metal only.” In applying the argu- 
ment to a coin for general use in India, there cannot be any doubt, 
in our opinion, that such « coinage must be of silver. The standard 
weight of the silver coins issued from the mints of our several Presi- 
dencies we find to be as follows : — 

Calcutta sikka rupee. Troy grs. ... 179|. 

Madras AVcot „ „ „ ... ... 176|. 

Bombay ^ „ ... ... 179. 

“ We think it would answer a good purpose to fix the gross weight 
in whole numbers, and should prefer the weight of 180 grs. troy. The 
British standard for gold coiia is TT alloy and TV fine. There is no 
doubt that - 5 ^ alloy of copper would be equally proper for silver coin, 
and we are of opinion that this proportion should be adopted, in which 
case the new rupees would have 165 grains of fine silver and 15 grains 
of alloy. Should the new rupee be ultimately adopted, there may be 
coined also : — 

Half rupee weighing troy grs. ..• ... 90. 

Quarter „ „ „ ..• ... 45. 

Ann a „ ,, „ „ ... »»» Hj. 

“ A copper coinjC^e should also be determined on for general circul- 

ation, and it is our opinion that it should consist of 6 pice or half anna, 
3 pice or quarter anna, and 1 pico pieces. 

“ Wo ore desirous of establishing a gold coin on a principle fitted 
for general use. This coin should, in our opinion, bo called a gold 
rupee, and be made of the same standarij as the silver rupee, rw., 180 
grains gi’oss weight and 165 grains fine, and be divided into halves and 
quarters. The quarter gold rupee appears well fitted to supply the 
place of the Madras star pagoda in the payment of the Madras army. 

“ We have thought the adoption of a new coinage for British India 
a fit opportunity for giving a new impression to our currency, and the 
most appropriate, in our esteem, is the Company’s arms with an ins- 
cription “ English East India Company,” as also the denomination and 
value of the coin with the year of coinage, and for the reverse a 
Persian inscription e 3 q)ressing the English one on the obverse with the 
date of coinage and value and denomination of the coin. If the smaller 
gold and silver coins (perhaps all below the half rupee) do not present 
surface sufficient for a clear impression, it would be proper to substi- 
tute for the Company’s arms the Company’s crest, the inscriptions to 
remain alike in all.” 

* Letter to the King on the coins of the realm. 
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1807. A letter from the Mint Master at ParmkhdhAd dated 24th 
_ October, 1807, asMlIfor new milling dies for 

* rupees, and states that the mint had not yet 

been furnished with dies for the half and quarter rupees, the expe- 
dency of introducing which had been suggested by the Mint Committee. 

In this year, and early in 1808, proclamations were issued by 
Madras Government of Madras respecting a new 

coinage for the Madras Presidency, of which 
the following is a ri8um6, * 


A Silver ©oinage. • 

“ AH the silver coins of the Presidency coined at the Madras mint 
shall be coined direct from dollars when imported, and be of dollar 
fineness. 

“ The double rupee will contain double the quantity, the half rupee 
half the quantity, and the quarter rupee a quarter of the pure silver 
which the rupee contains. 

“ There arc also coined and issued the following small coins : — 

Five fanams, on which is inscribed their denomination in English, 
Persian, Gentoo (Telugu), and Malabar (Malay alam). 
» » »> 

19 )» 99 99 

B. Copper Coinage. • 

“ The Governor General in Council has been pleased to issue a new 
coinage of the following numbers, values, etc. 


Double Dubs. 

... 24 

to the 

rupee. 

Single „ 

... 48* 

99 99 

99 

Half „ 

... 96 

99 99 

99 

Quarter „ • 

... 192 

^9 99 

91 


** In case the above coins are issued at tho Presidency, etc., they 
are to measure with the star pagodas : — 

84 double dubs to one pagoda. 

168 single „ „ „ „ 

336 half „ „ „ „ 

672 quarter „ „ „ „ • 

“ There are also issued the following coins with their denomination 
inscribed on them in English, Persian, Gentoo, and Malabar; — 40 cash, 
20 cash, 10 cash, 5 cash.” 

* The five f^imin pieces are now yery scarce. Double and single flnams are 
fairly common. The three f4nam pieces I have never seen, and have met with no 
other reference to them. I am inclined to think that the mention of them is a 
mistake. 


Three* 

Two 

Single 
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In ^hia Proclamation, Yrhich is dated 22nd Angnst, 1807, it is 
stated that the GovemoUhi Council has also deemed it expedient to 
issue a silver coinage of half and quarter pagodas of dollar fineness.” 

This Proclamation was repeated on 28th November, 1807, with the 
addition of a cash piece aa being sjso issued.” 


0/Gold Coinage. 

The Governor in Council, having deemed it necessary to establish 
a new gold currency, has resolved to coin a gold pagoda of 22 carats 
fine, and a double pagoda^of the same fineness, with English, Persian, 
Gentoo, and Malabar inscriptions.” 

In August, 1807, the mint master at Benares received a letter 
from Calcutta respecting a new copper coinage 
Benares. province of Benares, which was to be 

prepared in the Calcutta mint. This coinage should, it was thought, 
consist of : — 


Double pice 
Single „ 
Half 
1809. 


Number to a 
rupee. 

... 32 
... 64 
... 128 


Calcutta sikka 
weight. 
1 - 1.6 
0.8.9 
0 - 4-41 


By Regulation X, 1809, the Calcutta mint was directed to 
coin pice for the province of Benares, valued 
Benares. ^pee, 

1810. In a letter dated 11th September, 1810, reference is made 

to “ London made copper coins at Port St. 
Madras. George,* of which there is stated to be 80,000 

pagodas in store, and which cannot be brought into circulation at that 
Presidency. We are of opinion that the 20 cash pieces might be circu- 
lated hero at the value of one and a half of the Bengal pice, and that, 
in the present scarcity of copper, it would bo advisable to send the 
whole of them to Bengal. 

1811. A letter dated 16th September, 1811, states that “ Govern- 
ment having been pleased to determine that 

, no change shall be made in the local currency 
of the proyince of Benares, but that it shall be recognised as the legal 
currency of that portion of the Company’s territories, we entirely 
concur as to the expediency of placing the mint of that province under 
the immediate control of the Supreme Government, and of assimila- 
ting it in every respect to the mints of Calcutta and !Parrukh4b4d, by 
which means the coin which may hereafter bo struck in the Benares 
mint will be much improved in point of fabrication and appearance. 


Benares. 
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Benares. 


The same letter states that ‘Hhe quantity of gold which has been 
coined in the Benares mint since 1782 only amounted to 121,949 mohars 
or about 1,768,260 rupees, whilst, during the same period, the silyer 
coinage has amounted to rupees 51,631,000, and it is accordingly 
proposed by the Board of Commissioners (hat the Benares mint shall 
not be open for tho coinage of gold bullion in future.*’ 

A Regulation for the future management of the Benares mint, (the 
date* of which is not given in the records), 
has, among its clauses, the following : — 

Preamble. Whereas it has been deemed advisable to continue the 
mint at Benares, and to assimilate Iho intei^al management of it to 
the rules already in force in the Mints of Calcutta and Farrukhab&d, 
the following rules have been enacted to be in force from their pro- 
mulgation : — 

I. The silver coin now current in the Benares province under the 
denomination of the machhlidar rupee, commonly called the Benares 
rupee, shall continue to be the established coin of the province, and 
shall be received as such in all publi 9 and private transactions. 

II. The Benares rupee is to continue of the following weight, and 
half and quarter rupees are to be ^coined of the, same standard and 
proportionate weight 

Troy grains 176 

Pure silver ... 168’876 

Alloy ... ... ••• .... ‘6’125 

III. The Benares inipee shall hereafter be struck of the same size 
and form as tho 19th san rupee struck in the mint of Calcutta, and 
shall bear the same impression as is now in use ; 

IV. The half and quarter rupee shall be proportionately less than 
the rupee, and shall have the same impression as the rupee ; 

V. Tho edges shall ^bo milled, and •the dies (to bo cut in the 
Calcutta mint) shall be made of tho same size as the coin, so that the 
whole impression may appear; 

VI. The mint master at Calcutta shall cause a private mark to 
to be put upon all the dies which may be prepared for the Benares 
mint. 

1812. In 1812 the Lieutenant-Governor ©f Java asked that a 
supply of copper coinage might be-sent from 
, Bengal to Batavia, as tho want of a small 
currency was felt throughout the colony. The coinage, it was sug- 
gested, should copsist of 166 coins to one Dutch pound weight, and the 
device be either the figure of a buffalo or elephant, and on the reverse, 
Java and the date. 


Java. 


• It was probably 1810, as it refers to “ Prom and a^'tw tbe fimt rlpv nf iRi i 



Benares. 


Ceded Frovinoes. 
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In « April, 1812, the Madras mint Committee recommended that, in 
conformity with the orders of the Court of 
’ directors, the coinage of half and quarter pago- 

das and of pie, two, and single f&nams be discontinued, and that the 
coinage of rupees, half, quarter, and j^ighth rupees be commenced ; and 
that the half and quarter pagodas and five fdnam pieces be re-coined 
into rupees as fdst as po8sU}le, leaving the double and single fanams 
to remain in circulation until the fractions of the rupee were fully 
established. < 

1813. In 1813 it was pointed out that, since the tirsoolee pisa ” 
^as originally established as the copper cur- 
rency of Benares, no measures had been adop- 
ted to renew it, and the inscription had, by process of time, become 
more or less indistinct, and the shrofEs had reduced the value of pice 
in which the trisdl was defective by reducing it 11 per cent, in current 
value for no other reason than the defectiveness of the trisdl.” 

By a Besolution dated 7th August, 1813, the Governor-General, 
anticipating great convenience and advantage 
from the establishment of an uniform coinage 
throughout the ceded and conquered provinces, including the districts 
dependent on Delhi, resolved that the coinage to be carried on henceforth 
at the Delhi mint be confined to new Farrukhabdd rupees of the weight 
and standard of the coin issued from the Fajmkhdb&d mint, and bearing 
the same inscription. ^ The Governor- General also expressed his opinion 
that there could be no objection to coining at the Delhi mint a limited 
number of rupees bearing the name and title of his present Majesty, 
Akbar Shah, these rupees being only intended to Ij^e presented to His 
Majesty on the anniversary of his accession for the purpose of being 
distributed as complimentary presents. 

In 1813 a Eegulation cfor establishing^ a copper coinage in the 
Province of Benares was passed, among the 
clauses of which were the following 

I. A copper coin weighing 100 grains troy, and consisting of pure 
copper, shall be established in the province of Benares (the coin to be 
fabricated at the Benares mint) ; 

II. The form, sise, and impression of the copper coin shall cor- 
respond with those prescribed by Sect. XII, Reg. II, 1803, for the 
Benares rupee, but the edges shall not be milled or ^lave any mark or 
impression. 

In November, 1813, the Court of Directors expressed their opinion 
Bombay coinage for the Bombay Presidency 

should be executed in the Calcutta mint, and 


Benares. 



Farrukh&b&d. 
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forwarded a number of coins as showing their views with respect to 
manner in which the coinage should be executed. 

1816. In September, 1816, the Board of Commissioners, Forrukh- 
dbad, pointed out that for some time only a 
small (quantity o^ silver had been brought to 
the mint by individuals for coinage, and suggested the expediency of 
employing the establishment in the coinage of copper* pice on account of 
Government. The following draft Resolution was submitted by the 
Commissioners : — ^ 

I. That Sect. XLIII, Reg. XLV, 1803, proscribing a specified 
weight for the copper pice to be struck at Fafttnikhabad be rescinded 

II. That such copper coin bo struck at Farrukhabad, weighing 
200 grains troy for the whole, or double pice, and 100 grains troy for 
the half or single pice ; 

III. That such copper coin shall bo issued from the mint at the 
rate of 32 whole and 64 half pico for each rupee. 

In November, 1816, the Mauritius Government wrote to the 
Governor General that “ this Colony is subject 
Mauritius. considerable inconvenience and difficulties, 

especially since tho great fire, from the want of a small money for the 
ordinary daily transactions of common life. It would, therefore, bo 
most desirable to obtain from tho mint of the Supreme Government a 
coinage for the use of this land. A decimal division of tho Spanish 
Dollar, which coin is here equivalent to two sijeka rupees, would be 
tho most convenient money for accounts. The books of the merchants 
and traders being kept in livres, ten of which aro in this Colony equal 
to tho Spanish DqJJar, it would be desirable that each of the silver 
coins should be marked ONE LIVRE.*” 

By Regulation XXV, 1817, it was enacted 

Bengal. ^ 

I. The copper pico struck at tho Calcutta mint shall be of pure 
copper, and of the weight of 100 gi*ains troy ; 

II. The inscription shall be on one side “one pie sikka” in 
Bangali, Persian, and Nagari, and the date on tho obverse. 

ITI. That the pice shall be issued from the mint and public 
treasuries at the rate of 64 to 1 sikka rupee.... v, and be legal tender 
at the rate of 64 to a rupee of the local currency throughout tho pro- 
vinces subject to, the Presidency of Fort William, 

IV. The pice struck at the mints of Benares and Farrukhabad, 
agreeably to the provisions of Regulation 
X, 1809, Reg. VII, 1814, and Reg. XXI, 1816, 
shall be also considered as circulating equally 


Benares. 

Farrukh&bdd. 


J. I. 10 



• ^ 
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with the pice of Calcutta coinage throughout the above-mentioned 
provinces, and shall in like manner, be received as legal tender in 
payment of the fractional parts of a rupee of the local currency at the 
rate of 64 pice for each rupee. 

ParrukMWid. . Regulation XXVI, 1817, it was enaotod 
that : — 

I, Whereas *it may from time to time be found expedient to coin 
rupees of the weight and standard of the Farrukhdbdd rupee at the mints 
of Calcutta or Benares, it has seemed advisable to rescind so much 
of section II of Reg. XLV, 1803, as tends to limit the coinage of 
Farrukhdbdd rupees to thfe mint of Parrukhabdd, and to direct that the 
following enactment be henceforth in force : — 

IL The silver coin denominated the Farrukhabad rupee, and of 
the weight and standard prescribed by section II of Reg. Ill, 1806, 
struck at the mints of Calcutta, Farrukhabdd, or Benares, or at any 
other mint established by order of the Governor General in Council, 
is hereby declared to be the established and legal silver coin in the 
ceded and conquered provinces. 

In 1817 the weight of the pice struck in the Calcutta mint was 
p , fixed at lt)0 grains, and they bore the inscrip- 

^ tion “ one pie sikka.^^ 

1818. In June, 1818, the Vice-President in Council expressed his 
concurrence with the Resident at Delhi as to 
, the inexpediency of maintaining the Delhi 
mint, and the Resident was accordingly directed to discontinue its 
operations, still causing, however, such a number of coins to be struck 
as might be necessary for the purpose of satisfyiiyp the feelings of the 
king. 

In August, 1818, the Calcutta Mint Master submitted for the consi- 
Goneral. der^ition of Government specimen coins of the 

weight and standard of the proposed new cur- 
rency, and stated that, as the difference in size and weight of the new 
coins might not be considered sufficient to enable all persons to at once 
distinguish them from the old ones, he had thought it expedient to 
affix such further distinctive marks as would be obvious to the most 
ordinary observer. Tl^e specimens, which were distinguished from the 
existing currency by a raised rim and perpendicular milling, were adop- 
ted as the pattern for the new coinage. 

In 1818 the^ Calcutta Mint Committee stated that they were not 
aware of any objection to the inscription on the rupee undergoing an 
alteration, and that it would bo more consistent with the dignity of the 
British GoTemment of India to authorise its own currencies by its own 
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peculiar stamp and impression ; and suggested that, if any alteration 
was made, no date should be inserted, as an arbitrary batta on coins 
of various issues would thus be obviated without having recourse to any 
fictitious inscription. 


Benares, Earnikh&- 
bdd. 


1819. • By Regulation XI, 1819, it was 
enacted that : — 

1. The coina^ xA the Benares rupee shall 


be discontinued ; 

II. The Earrukhabad rupee shall be considered the legal currency 

of the province of Benares ; ^ 

III. The Famikhabad rupee shall be a legal tender in all the 
territories under the Bengal Government, wfth the exception of Bengal, 
Bih&r, and Orissa, whether struck at the mints of Calcutta, Benares, or 
Famikhabad, or any other mint that may be hereafter established 
within the aforesaid limits under the authority of the British Govern- 
ment ; 


IV. The Farrukhabdd rupee to be struck at any of the mints 
before mentioned, shall be of the value of the present Farrukh&b^ 
rupee, and of the standard of the prey^nt Calcutta rupee, viz . : 

Weight Troy grs. ••• 180‘234 

Pure silver „ ••• ... 165-215 

Alloy „ 15-019 

In addition to the substitution of the new Farrukhabdd rupee, the 
Mint Committee recommended the temporary establishment of mints 

at Ajmere and Sagar, to convert the existing 
AjmerOy S&gar. currencies into the new coin. The Sagar 

mint was at that time issuing rupees^ called “ Saugor or Balashaie.” 
The Government expressed their opinion that the recommendation of 
the Committee was judicious. I can find no further reference to the 


Aimere mint in the records. 


9 


Bombay. 

1821. 

The 

Bombay 

coinage consisted in 

1821 of the following : — 

Troy grs. 

Gold. 

Mohar 


••• 

... 180 


Panchia (5 rupees) 


••• 

... 60 

9) 

Rupee 


••• 

... 12 

Silver. 

Rupee 


. . • • 

... 180 


Half Rupee 



... .90 


Quarter „ 


•t. 

... 45 

»> 

Eighth „ 


.. a 

... 22-5 

Copper. 

Anna 



... 400 


Half Anna 


• tl 

... 200 


Quarter „ 


• •• 

... 100 


Pice 


... 

... 33 33 
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In this year the Mauritius Government, being put to incon- 
Maurit'us venience by the use of paper money for the 

small change of the colony, asked that the 
Calcutta mint might coin for them small tokens to the value of 100,000 
sikka rupees. The -wish of the Mauritius Government was acceded to. 
1824. In 1824 an application was made by the Resident at Singa- 
* port for a supply of small coins to bo struck 

iDgapore. Calcutta mint for the use of that 

settlement. In tho Resident’s letter it is stated that the small money 
in circulation throughout the Mal^ countries consisted of copper Dutch 
duyt and pice of Prince of Wales’ island, the brass coin of China, and of 
silver Dutch 2, 6, and 9 silver (stiver?) pieces, and the guilder or florin 
commonly called by the natives the rupee. The most universally used 
coins were the duyt and two stiver piece. The duyt was the real 
money of the most remote and unfrequented parts of Sumatra and 
Borneo, and the two stiver piece was the true circulating medium 
of the Celebes, the Spanish dollar being only used in foreign commer- 
cial transactions. It was suggested that the duyt and two silver piece 
should bo struck with the same inscriptions, viz. the value in the 
English, Chinese, Jdalay and Bugies languages, and on the reverse the 
crest of the Bast India Company without the supporters, and with the 
date and motto of the Company beneath. 

By Regulation II, 1824, it was decided that the Parrukhabad 
, rupees, to be coined at the Sagar mint of 180 
grains, 165 fine and 15 alloy, should be the 
legal cuiToncy of Sagar and territories on the Narmada (Nerbudda). 

A letter from the Bombay Mint Committee, dated 27th September, 
1824, refers to a communication received from 
Bombay. Supremo Government, desiring that im- 

mediate steps be taken for tiie coinage of new rupee of the Madras 
standard, aud asking for their opinion on the measures to be adopted 
for a general reform of the currency. The Committee suggested, with 
reference to the first point, that a proclamation should bo issued, 
announcing the alteration of the standard, and declaring the new rupee 
current at par with the old. They also recommended the division of 
the anna into sixteen instead of twelve pice, so that the copper currency 
would consist of ; — Troy grs. 


S&gar. 


Anna 

Half Anna 
Quarter „ 
Double Pice 
Single „ 


400 

200 

200 

50 

25 
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A draft proclamation was submitted by the Committee, announcing 
the alteration of the mint standard, the sanction of which by the 
Supreme Government is not recorded in the Records. 

1825. In 1825 various suggestions for a change of impression on 
General curi;^ncy were made, and the following 

extract is from an able report by Lieutenant 
Forbes, who was superintending the construction of the new Calcutta 
mint, and who, before proceeding to England in 1820, had been in- 
structed by the Bengal Government to bring the subject of the device 
for the coin to the notice oO the Court of Directors. 

“It is observed,** Lieutenant Forbes wrote, “ that the impression 
chosen by the king of Oudh for his now currency shows that in 
reality no prejudice exists against the representation of animals 
on coins. The common practice of putting Coats-of-Arms on coins 
having led to the adoption of those of the Hon. Company as a device 
for some of their copper coins executed in England, the propriety 
of employing them on the money to be struck for the general cir- 
culation of India came first to bo considered. From the minuteness 
of .the scale to which they must be reduced on a coin, it was found that 
the Royal Arms situated in the upper left quarter of the Company's 
shield became undecipherable, and that, as its plain was otherwiso 
blank, the total effect of the piece was feeble and unmeaning. With 
the intention of enriching the design, two largo lions (the supporters), 
and a little one (the crest), were introduced. The portion of surface oc- 
cupied by such a number of animals in the rampant and strange attitudes 
adopted in heraldry, now left so little space for the shield that the 
Royal Arms, diminished to a peg, became utterly undistinguishable. 
The unanimous opinion of artists that such a device would appear 
inelegant and barbarous was strikingly confirmed by the specimens 
produced on the money executed at Soho for transmission to Penang 
and the islands to the eastward. Although some of the dies were 
engraved by artists of considerable talent, no effort of skill or ingenuity 
could prevent the little odd lion of the crest from being mistaken for a 
monkey, nor obviate the misapprehension of common observers in con- 
ceiving the figures used as supporters to be ill-designed cats. A praise- 
worthy attempt to correct such serious defects by the introduction of 
lions modelled from life brought the question of the Arms to its final 
issue. It then ajgpoared that the animals with which heraldry is con- 
versant under the denomination of lions are not “ real lions,” and that 
correct similitudes of the animal himself, placed in the splay-footed 
position, required as supporters, had a ludicrous effect. 

“ I was induced to propose the simple emblem of the Company, a 
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a solitary lion, as a devise for the Indian coins. As an appropriate 
type of sovereignty, and as an emblem known and respected wherever 
British rule has been extended, I suggested that the ease, dignity, and 
strength which he so nobly personified on some of the coins of ancient 
Greece would be still mors consistent and characteristic when applied 
to India. Moreover, I suggested that he might be completely localised 
by the ever-flouVishing Palm, an Asiatic though ancient tasteful 
emblem of perpetuity. 

I have to sdlicit the attention of the Committee to a model of 
this devise executed after a drawing by Flaxman.*' 

It was agreed that this device was well adapted for one face of the 
new coin, and suggested that either the head of the King (George IV), 
or the designation of the coin within a wreath, should be placed on the 
other face. 


1826. In 1826 the Collector of Delhi expressed his opinion that a 

proposal to establish a mint for copper coinage 
at Delhi would be productive of good to the 
people, and a check to the impositions practised by the shrofEs, whoso 
source of livelihood consisted in the exaction of discount on the various 
current copper coins. 

1823-27. A volume of the records, 1823-27, is devoted to details 
connected with the construction of the new 
Calcutta. Calcutta mint. 

In a report on the regulations for the conduct of the coinage subse- 
quently to its transfer to the new Calcutta mint it is recorded that : — 

I. It was the intention of the Hon. Court that the scale of the 
new mint machinery and establishment should be such as would per- 
manently enable it to supply two-thirds of the coin required for the 
circulation of India ; 

II. It was their design that the remainyig third should be supplied 
by similar apparatus of half the power to bo sent to Bombay ; 

III. The new Calcutta mint would immediately or eventually 
have to perform the work of the Calcutta mint, and of the mints of 
Benares, Farrukhab&d, and Sagar ; 

IV. The Hon. Court held in view that the Calcutta and Bombay 
mints would, at any period found convenient, afford the means of 
equalising the coins, and of rendering uniform the coinages of India. 

1827. In a letter dated 28th August, 1827, the Mint Master of the 

«‘new mint,” Bombay, expressed his opinion 
Bombay. Bombay division into rupees, quarters, 

and reas was preferable to the rupees, annas, and pie of the other side 
of India, and that the division of the gold mohur into fifteen parts was 
decidedly superior to the Calcutta division into sixteen. 


Bombay. 
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Delhi. 


1829. In 1829 it was snggested that the new Calcutta mint might 

be usefully employed iu coining spelter money, 
pelter money. which would be very useful to the poorer 
classes as a substitute for cowries, and which might be called the 
quarter or p4o pice. ^ • 

The question of the re-establishment of the 
Delhi mint for the coinage oi pice only was 

re-opened. 

1830. In a letter dated 2nd February, 1830, the Calcutta Mint 

Committee was informed that the Governor 
Senares. General authorised the discontinuance of the 

establishment of the Benares mint, and the disposal of the machinery, 
apparatus, and other property of that mint. 

In May, 1830, a letter was submitted by the Calcutta Mint Com- 
mittee on the subject of the impression of the 
General. coinage, and reiterating their opinion that 

the British Indian currencies should bear impressions characterising 
the authority by which they were issued either in the form of a head, 
emblem, or coat-of-arms. The Committee, in the same letter, express- 
ed their opinion that, until this queeltiou was settled by the Court of 
Directors, the Bombay coinage should continue to bear the same 
impression as it did at present. In a further letter, submitting speci- 
mens of two Franc pieces, the Committee stated that the French milling 
could not be advantageously introduced with tl^e existing milling 
machinery, and recommending that a plain milling should be adopted. 

In August, 1830, the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted speci- 
mens of copper pice with a request that 
Calcutta. Government would sanction their coinage, as 

they seemed to be preferable to those in circulation at that time. 

In December of the saiqe year the Calcutta Mint Master suggested 
that a copper coinage might with advantage bo cairied out at the now 
mint for the Madras Presidency and the settlements to the eastward 
(Singapore, etc.,) in which latter the demand for copper coin was at 
that time very urgent. 

1831. A letter dated 11th January, 1831, 
stated that it had been resolved to abolish the 

mint at Sagar. 

By an order dated 25th February, 1831, it was notified that an 
alteration in the Calcutta sikka and Farrukhabad rupees was authorised 
by the Governor General in Council under date 13th July last, and 
that these currencies will in future be struck at the Calcutta mint with 
a plain fiat milling only.” 
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In August, 1831, the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted the 
following draft of a Regulation for legalising 
Bengal. circulation of tho sub-divisions in the copper 

currency authorised to be coined by Government : — 

I. That, besides the copper piqo now current, which shall remain 
unchanged, there shall be coined a copper half-anna piece, and a copper 
pie or twelfth of an anna ; 

II. The copper half anna pie shall weigh twice the weight of tho 
present pice, or 290 grains troy, and shall bear on one face the legend 
“ Half anna ” in Persian, and Nagari, and on the other the same in 
English and Bangali. 'The exchangeable value of the coin shall be 
two for one anna, or one for two pice ; 

III. Tho twelfth of an anna piece on one pie shall weigh troy 
grains 33 333, and shall bear on one face the legend “ One pdi ” in Persian 
and Nagari, and the same on the other in English and Bangali. The 
exchangeable value of the coin shall be twelve for one anna or three 
for one pice. 

IV. These coins shall be current at the above rates in all the 
provinces under the Bengal Presidency. 

1833. In a ^letter from the Assay Master of the Calcutta mint 

_ . (Mr. Prinsep) in April, 1833, some general 

Rupee coinage. : « v . ^ ® 

information is given with reference to rupee 

coinage. “ It has ever,” he says, “ been the expressed desire of the 
Hon. Court of Directors to equalise the coin of the whole of tho Indian 
possessions both in weight and standard. In this they have but 
followed the laudable practice of the Muhammadan Governments of 
India, which, while they arrojjated to themselves tho prerogative of 
coining, appear to have maintained with care and good faith the weight 
and purity of the circulating medium until the Empire was distracted 
with internal commotions, ^and the ViccroyfifyOf the Crown and tributary 
states assumed to themselves the control of the various mints, reserv- 
ing a mere nominal subjection to the sovereign in the legend im- 
pressed upon their coin, 

“ The silver rupee was introduced, according to Abdl-fazl, by Sher 
Shah, who usui'ped the throne of Delhi from Humayun in 1542. It had 
a weight of mashas, which, at tho rate of 15^ grains per masha, 
is equal.to 174*4 gi*ains of pure silver. This standard was adopted by 
Akbar, and accordingly we find coins of his reign weighing from 170 to 
174 grains. 

“ The Murshidabad rupee was adopted for the coinage of the 
Company’s subah of Bengal, and has accordingly remained unchanged 
as the present sikka rupee. 
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“ The Stirat rupee was also adopted as the currency of the Bombay 
Presidency under the treaty with the Nawab of Surat, who retained 
the privilege of coining ; but in 1800 its pure contents were found to 
have sunk to 164*79 grains, when, to prevent further depreciation, the 
Government assumed charge of the mint, and the rupee was then fixed 
at the later valuation of 164*7 grains pure. 

“The Delhi rupee struck at the Fhthgarh miht by the Vizier 
of Oudh, in like manner, gradually diminished to 165*2 grains pure, 
when, by cession of the Duab to the English, it was •there arrested, and 
by a Regulation of 1806, was assumed as the standard currency of the 
Western Provinces. It was afterwards introduced into the Benares 
Provinces, where, (that mint having come earlier into our possession), 
the depreciation of the rupee has not reached the same extent : pure 
contents 169*2. 

“ The Arcot rupee in 1788, according to tho assay tables, still 
retained 170 grains of pure silver. When adopted, however, as the 
standard rupee of the Madras Presidency, it had fallen to 165 grains, 
and there of course it has since remained. 

“ Tho alteration of the standard to of alloy in 1818 did not 
affect the proportion of pure metal, but the facility of equalising tho 
three coins (Bombay, Madras, Parrukhabad) had been observed both 
in England and India; and, when the Sagar mint was established in 
1826, it was ordered to coin new Parrukhabad rupees of 180 grains 
weight, the same as the standard of Madras, or oontaining 165 grains 
pure. Tho Bombay mint was ordered to assimilate its coin to the same 
in 1829. The Benares rupee alone continued to coin Parrukhabads of 
180*234 grains until its abolition in 1829 ; and the Calcutta mint has 
since coined them of tho same weight, although a good opportunity 
was afforded by the promulgation of the new system in Bombay to have 
effected a simultaneous rcfiiim here.” • 

In tho letter under notice Mr. Prinsep recommended (and Govom- 
mont saw tho expediency of adopting the recommendation)^ that : — 

I. The weight of the Parrukhabad rupee struck at tho Calcutta 
mint bo 180 grains troy instead of 180*234 grains ; and that the weight 
of the Calcutta sikka rupee be 192 grains instead of 191*916, correspond- 
ing alterations being made in tho half and quarter* rupee. 

II. The sikka weight (contra-distinguished to the sikka nnpee) be 
equalised with the. weight of the Parrukhabad rupee. 

In October, 1833, Mr. Prinsep recommended that tho armorial 

^ , . bearings impressed on both the Bombay and 

Calcutta. njF 1 i, X. • V X 1 

Madras copper coins, should be immediately 

1 Reg. VII, 1893, See Thurston, op, cit. 


J. f. 11 
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adopted at Calcutta and that on the reverse should be the value in 
English, Nagari, and Persian, enclosed in a -wreath. “ The determina- 
tion of this point,” Mr. Prinsep said, “ is the more urgent as it is now 
in contemptation to issue a large copper coin to replace the tirsoolce 

picc.” ^ ' . -u 

1834. In April, 1834, tho following recommendations were sub- 

' mittod for tho consideration of Government 

General. ^ tliere should be a common device 

for the coins of tho'^ three Presidencies ; 

II. That this should differ on the three metals, so as to fully dis- 
tinguish them from one another, and prevent fi'aud and imposition by 
gilding or silvering ; 

III. That the device should be ])ietorial and essentially English, 
as, among other reasons, tlie adoption of such a device would entitle tlio 
Oovoriuneiit to claim from the Colonial Governments of tho Ci'own 
a recognition of the coin of India as a national money enlilled to cir- 
culate at its intxunsic value in all the ])OSscssions of the Crown. Tho 
rupee in its present form is not so considered beyond the liniils of the 
Company’s authority, 

IV. That thc\ gold niohar of Bengal should in future be cc][uaUsed 
with that of Bombay and Madras ; 

V. That tlio coinage of tho siklca rupee should bo discontinued 
from the commencoraent of the now Cliartcr, so as to prevent all confu- 
sion from the two couis being permitted to circulate together. 

A specimen coin, executed by a native named Kasinath, was sub- 
mitted with the letter. The obverse bore a facsimile of the king’s head 
. on the English Sovereign, and the legend Gulielmus, 1111. D. G. 
Britannia RUM, Kex. F. D., and the reverse a laurel wreath with One 
Rupee. 1834. in the centre, and the same in Persian, Bangali, and Nagari 
oil the margin. This device, mtli tho substitation of ]\roiiUR, was recom- 
mended for the gold coinage. Mr. Prinsep had already suggested that 
the copper coins should bear on the obverse tho Company’s Arms, 
and on the reverse a wreath Avith tho designation of the coins in lieu of 
tho word “ adil ” of Bombay or “ ek falus paneh kas fist ’* of Madras. 
'J^lic recommendations of the Committee Avoro referred to the Coui’t of 
Directors. 

Various designs for the noAv coinage by Mr. Prinseps wore also 
submitted, viz : — 

I. Britannia from the English penny ; 

II. A lion from an ancient Greek coin ; 

in. An elephant (from the Ceylon coin) ; 

IV. A ship j 
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V. A BritisJi senator, between a Hindu and Mahonmiodan, pre- 
senting the cJiarter ; 

VI. An emblematical figure of Justice and Plenty ; 

VII. Typical figures of Biitannia and India ; 

VIII. The Pipal tree (Fleets lad/ca), from the seal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. 

1835. Early in 1835 engravings word prepared of the head of the 
king with the simple legend WILLIAM, llll. 

enera . KING, instead of the titlos in Latin, and an 

impression in pure gold of the King’s head with the lion as the reverse 
(proposed as a double mohur) was suTjniittcd. ’ 

In April, 1835, the Calcutta Mint Committee was informed tliat 
the rupee having on one side the inscription EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
with the nominal A^alue oL‘ the coin in English, Pei’sian, and Nagari, and 
the representation of a lotus flower and myrtle wreath had been approv- 
ed by the Governor General as the model for the future coinage of the 
rupee. The Committee were requested to communicate with the 
Madras, Bombay, and Sugar mints Avith the view of elfecting a change 
in the rupee curj’cncy throughout ^British India witli all convenient 
expedition. In a subsequent letter, however, it was rcsolveil tJjat on 
the obverse of the now silver coinage the title of the king should be 
simply WILLIAM, III I. KING, and that on the reverse should be 
engraved the denomination of value in English and Persian only. 

In June, 1835, it was resolved by tlie Governqr General to abolish 
the Madras mint in conformity to the orders 
Madras. Court of Dircctox's, and the Madras 

Government was desired to forward to Calcutta or Bombay such parts 
of the mint nuichincry as, if publicly sold, might be employed in 
fabricating coins. 

In September of the ^ame year, it av^s resolved that the Sugar 
mint should be abolished, as it was no longer 
considered necessary for supplying coin of the 
new legal currency with reference to the capability of the Calcutta and 
Bombay mints for the whole coinage of India, 

In October the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted specimens of a 
device which they thought suitable for the 
Bengal. cojipcr coinage of Bengal, i, e,, on the obverse 

the Company’s Arjus as on the pice of Bombay and ^Madras, and on the 
reverse tlie denomination of the coin in English and Peu’sian enclosed in 
a wreath, and the.title of the lloii’ble Company on the margin in corres- 
pondence Avith the device of the new rupee. This device was adopted. 


Sagar. 
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A letter from the Government, dated 25th November 1836, states 
that ** under the circumstances represented, 
General. from which it appears that it would lead to 

considerable further delay to prepare and execute a new device for the 
gold coin proposed to be issued (with the name of the coin in English 
within a wreath instead of the lion,) whereas the coinage of double 
mohurs can be immediately * commenced if the die cut with the device 
according to the design of Flaxman be adopted, the Governor General 
has been induced ^to waive his objection to the representation of an 
animal upon the gold coin of India, and to approve the adoption of this 
device.” 

The details of the now coinage were finally laid down by Acts 
XVII and XXII 1835. 


Orceco-Boman Influence on the Oivilissation of Ancient India. Supple^ 
mentary Note. — By Vincent Artuub Smith, M. R. A. S., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham has favoured me with communications 
which enable me to make certain corrections in and additions to my 
second paper on Graoco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient 
India, published in the Journal of this Society for 1892 ^ 

Concerning the short record dated in the year 68, and numbered 
II. by M. Senart, I remarked (page 56 of my paper) “ It is not known 
to what object it was attached, but doubtless it was a sculpture of some 
sort.” M. Senart’s words are (page 21 of his paper ): — “Le lieu d* 
origine de cette courte inscription ne m’ est pas connu. II est probable 
que, comme presque tons los monuments r^unis au musoe de Lahore, 
elle vient du pays des Yusufzais, sur la rive gauche du fleuve de Caboul, 
de Jamalgarhi, de Takht i Bahi, ou des environs. 

Les caracteres occupent une longueur de 97 centimetres ; on pent 
en estimer a 3 centimetres et demi la hauteur moyenne. La hauteur de 
la piorre est de 10 centimetres. Ignorant jusqu’ a sa provenance, nous 
n’ avons bien entendu aucun renseignement sur 1’ objet qu’ elle accom- 
pagnait primitivement.” 

Sir A. Cunningham, in a letter dated 17th June, 1892, clears up 
all doubts as to the place from which the inscription came, and proves 
that I was mistaken in guessing that it had been directly attached to a 
sculpture of some sort. 

1 See J. A, S. B. Vol. LXI, Part I for 1892, p. 60 Ed. 
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He writes : — “ Regarding the inscription of S. 68 published by 
M. Senart, 1 can say that it was on a very large rongh stone, which may 
have been inserted in a wall, but which could not have been the base of 
a statue. It was 5 feet 9 inches long, and from 3 feet to 1 foot 9 inches 
in breadth. The legend was on^ the edg^. It weighed 12 maunds 
7 seers [= 1008 lbs. avoirdupois, = 457 kilogrammes], when I got it, 
but 1 cut it dowA to 4 maunds 3 seers, before sending it to the Lahore 
Museum, where, as I conclude from your account, it is left unregistered 
as presented by General Cunningham — from M4ji,i>4 or 6 miles to the 
south of Fatehjang, ancient Chasa, and to the south-west of R4wal 
Pindi.’'A 

The inscription is certainly in the Lahore Museum, because 
M. Seuart expressly states at the beginning of his essay that all the 
monuments described by him belong to that museum, and were com- 
municated to him by the curator, Mr. L. Kipling. 

Concerning the dated Hashtnagar inscription {page 55 of my paper) 
Sir A. Cunningham says that “ The date may be either 274 or 284, but 
it cannot, I think, ^be referred to 78 A. D.*' I have already given up 
the suggestion to refer this date to tUe S'aka era, and have assumed that 
the approximate date of the inscribed ^pedestal is A. D. 220 or 230. Sir 
A, Cunningham observes that the Panjtdr inscription of a Gushan, or 
Kushdn, Maharaja, dated S. 122 is the latest “ which can bo referred 
to A, D. 78.** If that record is rightly referred to the S>aka era its 
date will be A. D. 200, which is not far from the approximate date 
obtained for the Hashtnagar inscription by using the era of Moga or 
Gondophares. I think it may now be safely assumed that the use of the 
Gandharian (Eharoshtri) character in Gandhara survived into the first 
half of the third century A. D. The disuse of this character in India 
proper does not imply its disuse in Gandhara. It is, no doubt, true that 
the Gandharian character igi not used on theucoins of Yasudeva, of whom 
wo have an inscription in old Ndgari characters dated S. 98, = A. D. 176, 
and that coins of Kanishka (KANHPKO) and Yasudeva (BAZOAHO) 
which Sir A. Cunningham believes to be posthumous, bear legends in 
old Nagari. But I see no difficulty in believing that at the same time 
the Gandharian character had a limited local currency for some pur- 
poses within the region of Gandhdra. 

When quoting {page 59) Prof. Rhys Davids, as authority for identi- 
fying the ** village ” Kalasi in the island ” of Alasanda, where king 
Milinda (Menander) was bom, with the Kariei nagara^ or town of Earisi 
• 

1 For a notice of Fatehjang, see Arohseologioal Survey Beports, Yol XIV 
p. 24. 
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menfcicmod on a coin of Eukratides (circa B. 0. J90), I was not aware 
that the identification had been made long before by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, who published it in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1869, 
and again two years later in his ‘ Ancient Geography of India.’^ 

Sir Alexander Cunningham is of (^pinion that in the passage quoted 
by mo from Prof. Rhys Davids’ translation of the ‘ Questions of king 
Milinda,* — “ Tlioro is an island called Alasanda. If was there I was 
born,” — the word dlpa (Sanskrit dwipa) should be translated ‘ region ’ 
or * division of th& world * rather than ‘ island.’ He cites in support 
of this rendering the well known compound Jamhiidwipa^ and takes 
AUsandadtpa to mean “the country of which Alasanda was the capital,” 
Kalasi being “ the same as Alasanda itself.” 

If, in the passage quoted, the word dlpa docs not mean ‘ island ', 
there is, apparently, no reason for supposing the Alexandria in question 
to have been on the Indus. Sir A. Cunningham places it, as will bo 
seen from the passage to bo quoted presently, at a village named Opian 
or Hupian, 27^ miles north of Kabul. Whatever bo the true position 
of Alexandria or Alasanda, Prof. Rhys Davids’ note - 9.6 page 127 of the 
‘ Questions of King Milinda ’ referring to “ Alexandria (in Baktina) built 
on an island in tl^e Indus,” is hot quiie accurate. Tho Indus was 
never included within tho limits of Bactria, though the banks of 
tho river may at times have boon included in the dominions of the 
Bactrian kings. 

My quotation (iame page) from Professor Percy Gardner was also 
unfortunate. He describes tho legend on the rare coin of Eukratides, 
giving tho name of tho town of Karisi as being “ tho conjectured read- 
ing of General Cunningham.” This remark is inaccurate. The only 
word at all doubtful in the reading of the legend on the coin referred 
to, was devata^ and the reading of this word lias lately, Sir A. Cunning- 
ham assures me, been definitely establishes! by a second specimen of 
the coin. The reading of tho name ‘ Karisi ’ on tho coin was never 
doubtful. 

In order to prevent any further misconception, and to show clearly 
Sir A. Cunningham’s views conceniiiig tho probable situation of 
Alexandria, = Alasanda or Alasadda, = Kalasi, presumably identical 
with Karisi, I had better quote in full the relevant passage from tho 
‘ Ancient -Geography of India,’ page 28, which is as follows : — 

“If I am right in identifying Begram with th 0 ,Kiu-lu-sa-pang of 

1 Prof. Rhys Davids informs mo that ho also was unaware that Sir A. Cunning- 
ham had made tho identification previously, and will gladly lake the opportunity 
of tho impoudiug publioatioji of the second volume of tho ‘ Milinda* to acquaint his 
readers with tho faot. 
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the Chinese pilgrim, the true name of the place must have been 
Karsana, as writteii by Ptolemy, and not Oartana, as noted by Pliny^ 
The same form of the name is also found on a rare coin of Eukratides, 
with the legend KarUiye nagara^ or ‘city of Karisi*, which I have 
identified with the Kalasi of the^iuddhist fthronicles, as the birthplace 
of Raja Milindu. In another passage of the same chronicle,^ Milindu is 
said to have been born at Alamnda^ or Alexandria, Ihjp capital of the 
Yojia, or Greek country. Kalasi must, therefore, have boon oithei* 
Alexandria itself, or some place close to it. Tlio latter conclusion agrees 
exactly with the position of Begranj, which is only a few miles to tho 
east of Opian. Originally two distinct places, like Delhi and Shah 
Jahanabad, or Loudon and Westminster, I suppose Opian and Karsana 
to have gradually approached each other as they increased: in size, until 
at last they virtually became one largo city. On tho coins of tho earlier 
Greek kings of Ariana, — Euthydemus, Demetrius, and Eukratides, — we 
find the monograms of both cities ; but, after tho time of Eukratides, 
that of Opiana disappears altogether, while that of Karsana is common 
to most of tho later princes. Tho i contemporary occiiiTcnco of these 
mint monograms proves that the two q^tics wore existing at tho same 
time ; while tho sudden disuse of tho name of Opian may servo to show 
that, during tho latter period of Greek occupation, tho city of Alex- 
andria had been temporarily supplanted by Karsana.” 

The Alexandria above referred to is tho city founded by Alexander, 
and described by Pliny as Alexandria O pianos situated “sub ipso 
Cancaso The modem name of tho site identified with it is said to be 
variously spelled Opian, Opiyan, and (Malik) Hupian. 

Tho Mahawanso calls Alasanna “ Uio city, or capital, of tho Yona 
country”, Yona nag gar alasanna, (IWwoitr, page 171). Tumour himself 
writes the name as Alasadda. 

I have not specially ^iidied tho ancieiA f:^oogi\%phy of Ariana, and 
therefore abstain from pronouncing any personal opinion on tho geo- 
graphical questions raised in the preceding extracts. 

1 Milindu-prafnaf quoted by Hardy, in ‘Manual of Buddhism *, pp. 440, 616. 
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Ufiyd Inscriptions of the l&th and 16th centuries.-^Sy B/BtJ Mon Mohan 
Chakravarti, M. A., B. L., Subordinate Executive Service of 
Bengal. 

^ ( 

These inscriptions are 14 in number; 12 on the left and right side of 
the Jayavijaya dcTor-way in the temple of Jagannafcha at Pari, and 2 on 
the right side of the door-way in the temple of Mah&deva at Bhavane^- 
vara. They famish important dates of Orissa histoiy, and are the 
earliest known Uriya writings found in Orissa.^ 

The Jayavijaya door is that which leads into the Porch of the Jagan- 
n4tha temple. The inscriptions are cari’-ed on the door-way. This door- 
way is of black polished chlorite. The left side inscriptions begin from 
a height of three feet, the right side ones from a height of one foot. 
They then take up about f th of the remaining height. The lines run 
from west to east, and are nearly, but not always, straight. 

The letters are Uriya, and do not generally differ from the present 
types except in Nf, NT and They are x The language is through- 
out Uriya except at the end of the right side 5th inscription, where aro 
quoted 4 stanzas of , Sanskrit slokaa. The orthography is often incorrect. 
The grammatical differences are small. 

The inscriptions belong to four reigns, viz.^ 

(1) Kapile^jara Deva 

(2) Purushottama Deva 

(3) Prataparudra Deva ... 

(4) Manage vinda Oovinda Deva ... 

12 


5 

4 

2 

1 


The above sequence denotes the natural order of the kings in their 
succession ; Kapile4vara Deva being the founder of the Sfiiya-vaih^a 
and Govinda Deva being the overthrower of that dynasty. 

The inscriptions begin with an enumeration of the various titles of 
the inscribing king. It is curious to observe that these titles increase 
in number and pomposity, the later we come. All those titles are still 
used by fho Bajd of Puri, and may be found on the title-pages of Uriyd 
almanacs. 

1 A transcript of these 12 inscriptions, and a translation of tenth, have been 
given by Dr. R. L. Mittra,in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, Appendix, pp. 166-167. 
My readings of the same and my translations differ considerably; henoe this article. 
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Next come the dates. The phraseology of the dates is pecujiliar* 
Take No. 1 of left siSe : — * 

** Pmhardhamdna bije rdjye $ama$ta 3 anJca Srdhi Magdsir kru 
ifoyoiasi Bhumi hare **= 

. Ou Tuesday, the I3th (tithi^ of Marg|bsir dark half iu the third 
anka of the prosperous yiotorious reigu of — . 

Samasta means here daring.” • • 

Srdhi is a teohnical word, bufc has no particular nSlaning in the 
context. • 

The dates are of luni-solar months expressed in tithis of dark or 
bright half. The ankas are regnal jeaH and something more. Gertain 
figures are considered inauspioious and left out in counting. These 
figures are one, all numbers ending with zero (except 10), and ending 
with six. 1, 6, lifi, 20, 26, 30, &o., should be left out of consideration in 
calculating the ankas. Hence 19th anka=16th year, Slst ankass;25th 
year, and so forth. 

To be of any practical use, the ankas and tithis require conversion 
into English calendar dates. Below ard given the equivalent calendar 
dates arrived at in the following manner. From Madala Pinji,** is 
found out the approximate year of the kiug*s accession. Add the regnal 
year derived from the anka. The tithis are given as well as the week 
days. According to Professor Jacobi’s Table (Part GCIX, Vol. %Yll 
of the Indian Antiquary), the year in which the tithi in question fell 
on the stated week-day can then be easily found, generally this year 
is within 20 years of the approximate year. These dates are next veri^ 
fled. The. sources of verification are — 

(1) The dates of the other inscriptions ; 

(2) The Muhammadan histories ; 

(3) The biographies of Cliaitanya ; 

(with respect to the reign of Prat^parudra Deva).. 

1. Kafile^vaba Deva. 

Inscriptions. Uriya dates. Equivalent calendar dates, 

1. Left, No. S ... 4th anka dbanu new 

moon, Sunday = 9th December, 1436 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

2, Lefii, No. 4 ... 41stt aaka dhanu 

sakla 7, Sundays I4th December, 1466 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

* M4dald F^nji is, the chronicle of the temple of Jagann^tha. Bitherto it has 
been almost the only sonroe for the history of Orissa in the Hinda period, 
t A mistake for Sdth^ 

J. I. 12 
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8 . 


4. 


6. 


Lef <4 No. 5 • •• 


&ight> No. 2„. 


Bighf., No. 3..t 

< 


S6th anka Mei|ha Kpshpaa 
4| Wednesday ^ 25lh April, 1464 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

loth anka Meska new 
moon, Sunday = April, 1460 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

31A anka Nakrd snkla 
12, Thursday = 12th July, 1459 A. D. 

(0. S.) 


n. PuBoteomjiA Dm. 

1. Left, No. 1 ... 3rd anka Mdrgasir 

Kfishpa 13, bhau- 

mibdr s 20th No^. 1470 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

2. Left, No. 2 ... 7 2nd anka Mesha, snkla 

3. Bight, No. 1... 5 Thursday s= 12th April, 1470 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

4. Bight, No. 4... 19th anka Siipha, snkla 

, 8, Thursday a: I8th August, 1485 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

III. PBildPABUDBA DeVA. 

1. Left^ No. 6 f., 4th anka kakrd, snkla 10 

Wednesday s 17th July, 1499 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

2. Left, No. 7 ... 5th anka dhann 3 (?) 

Eru*(?), Monday a P 

IV. Govinda Dbta, 

1. Bight, No. 5^.. 4th anka bichha, snlda 3, 

Tuesday a 7th Nov. 1542 A. D. 

(0. S.) 


iNSOBimoirs in thb teufle or Jagann^iha. 

Left side. 

No. I. 

Length 4'-6" x 10"— lanes 5. 

L. 1 awjfir 31^^ vmm 

2 ^ NimwiTT wr Nifftrc « 
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4 iNk ^ vff ^ 

5 ^ ^ TO % ¥ft«n ^ vix I 

• • 

Translation* 

i 

On Tuesday, the 13th (tithi) of Margasir dark half of the 8rd anka 
of the prosperous and Tiotorions reign of the warrior, elephant-lord, 
king over Oan^a and the ninety millions (subjects) of Kar^&t^ 
Ealabaraka (probably Eulbargi), of the powerful Pnmshottama Deva 
Mah4r&ja, while at camp Pnrushottama, (i. e., Puri) it was ordered ; — I 
remit the levying from the Brahmans of the Ghaukid4rf Tax (Da^do-dsi 
Ohor) in the south ; I cease to resume the waste lands and the pastures ; 
he who takes, gets the sin in theft. 

Left side. 

No. IL 

Length i'-8^^xrrr—LmeB 11. 

L. 1 ^ ^ irani ^ 

Ig U ifh U T ^ JTTTT’CT^ ’'WTO 

2 ^ ^nft 'iH% fta wftiw 

4 IT ^ (?) 

in^ (?) 

6 TOW ftr ^ ^ »TTV^T*nf 

6 wi It** W V** wt^Tf Thi'il 

TO%fiwr«Twn 

7 (7 letters illegible) 

8 jfh 

9 51: W»1 ^ ^5 »fhr 

10 ^ % TO % ^ 

11 TO I 
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Translation. 

On Thursday the 12i;h (tithi) of Mesha bright half of 2Q;d (anka) 
of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king over Gau^a and the ninety 
millions in Ear^&t^ and Kalabaraga, of the powerful Purushottama Deva 
Mahdrdja while encamping at camp Put*nshottama, the (following) gifts of 
Purushottama D^va Mahardjjk in Dakshi^adiga da^^apata: — (1) for god 
Jaganndtha of Purushottafna, a gift of the old m&la tracts in the south ; 
(2nd) for the bhogp of the god a gift of lands out of the lands of the 
sevaks ; (3rd) gifts to the priests engaged in sleeping (?) the god, (these) 
I leave to the sevaks. As offerings*of Purushottama Deva Mahdraja (per- 
sonally,) for bhoga, the village Madhotila in Antarodha Bisi, paddy 500 
bhamns, cowries 2,000 kdhdns and the village Kamalpur — these ai'e for 
the bhoga. For the festivals, &o., of other gods, goddesses and the Mahd- 
deva I bestow the village Oopapura in Bdnehas Bisi of Dakshinadiga 
Dandapdta. These gifts, these lands, he who takes away, rebels 
against Jaganndtha* 

Note. 

Purushottama Deva got on t^je throne after a civil w(ir. In this in- 
scription, he hastens to propitiate by gifts the gods and their priests. 
The gifts are of two sorts : — first he confirms the old grants ; secondly 
he gives in addition three more villages. The phraseology is tautolo- 
gical and somewhat ambiguous. Dakhi^adiga Danc^apata is the name of 
a Division (No. 14“ of Sarkdr Eafak. Abul Fazl). It is not now in 
existence. The bisis Antarodha and Bdnehas still exist as pergunnahs. 
Gopapura is presumably the present Gope, where a thand has been 
located. The other two villagei^ cannot be traced. 

Left side. 

, No. III. 

Length 2'— 0 X 7" — Lines 8. 

L. 1 53k fwr qrw 0 

«• 

3 arHkrtr war 
inr*! « vqw 

4 qrrtfikqjnn: hithW qw*! 

SRV 
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6 WT ^ 

6 1 ^ ^is'swt untune 

* * 

t ««iTwtJir 
ftt 

8 «raiirw «ttT TO I 

Translation. 

Oa Sunday the new moon in Dhanu of the 4tli anka of the victori- 
ous reign of tho warrior, tho powerful Kapile^vara Deva* MaharAja, at 
camp Purushottama while paying respects to the god, in presence of 
MahapAtra Kakai Saniara, Mahapatra Jalasara SenaN'arendra,Mahapatra 
Gopindtha Mangaraja, Mahapatra Kdsi Vidyadhara, Mahapatra Belai- 
vara Praharaja, Mahapatra Lakhan Purohita, Patanaik Damodara the 
generalissimo, before the feet of the G6d, and in the cognisance of Patra 
Agni Sarma, ihe examiner of Bhoga« and the seal-bearer, spoke (the 
king) : — Engraver, write on the door of the tetnple of the God 
Purushottama — the tax levied on salt and cowries I remit, remit, remit* 
Whoever being king, violates this, rebels against Lord Jagannatha. 

Note. • 

This is the earliest inscription of the series. According to the 
Madald Panji, Kapile^vara Deva was an usurper, who from a minister 
became the king. He remits the taxes*on salt and shells, apparently to 
popularise his reign. Of the eight ofdcers named, KAAi Vidyddhara 
and Jalasara Sena Narendra are mentioned in "the Mddala Pdnji to have 
been associates of the kin^ in his youth. 

Left side. 

No. IV. 

2 parts. 

Part l-.4'-4"xll"— Lines 9. 

2 nf wwr ^ wiftw Bwnrm 
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«*TT«T ^TPr 1 % irftmr *rTfT 

4 m ■wfR iTT^nn^ Hirrirm 

»mrmw dir sift i%n ir% i wivmwf trtVwt 

TOii rswje « JitniTm 

6 ^1 « »ft?d PwaiT «ft: ^T «8 ikT»iTftw ^ 

*jre«ir ^ v’l 

7 in^ ^ ff*n • *?Tfiwr«^TT »n « *R3i?r «iT9rftr 

« HTW 9g(«n *n i»,«tTTT?:8™uw 8 

8 fflwifit 3RTf5W9^T iT^frfc 8 ^fcTT ^CT iJllCt ?C«T 

9f ?lt \ 

9 in^tr^ ^ «iT*rT »iTCit ^ ^ 

• Part 2 - 1 '- 9 " X 7 "— Lines 6 . 

L. 1 »ipn inc^ «fhp ^ qrai^ 8 ff?!! iin’*nRr i 

2 stnfwtRvrc + ir*i«8»wnc in^r yi 

3 irlfijiT \ *rm w «t 

4 ? ^ + .+ + «4hifr%>w ^ 

6 sTTJc tnr ’*w*iT8i wsnifi ^ctt »l*n d 

6 ftf % »wt ^ atinrre? nt^^nr i 

>j 

• • 

Translation. 

On Sunday, the 7th (tithi) of Dhanu bright half in the 41st (anka) 
of the viotorions reign of the warrior, tho powerful, the elephant-lord, 
the king over Gau^a and ninety millions of Ear^dfa and I^labaraga, 
Eapiledvara Deva Mabdraja, out of devotion to the lotus-feet of the 
Lord Jagannatha of .Purushottama, Eapile^vara Deva Bdja gave for 
sacred use : — Ornamented wrist-ornaments (to^har), and decorated conch 
and shells, two for the Lord^s arms. For the bhoga of the god, the 
following (men) brought a supply of gold, vix., B^dsika Mahdpdtra, 
Jamasara Mahdpdtra, VUvejvara Mahdpdtra, Earamd Mahdpdtra and 
Ndtha Mahdpdtra, those (men) supplied, under the superintendence of 
Nandi Mahdpdtra ; all (the articles) were placed in the audience hall 
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for bhogas of 1400 sorts. In accordance with directions (of the 
tras, the following) were pat on the body (of the Lord), vts., one orna^ 
mented crown, earrings 8, Tangal in pairs 4, small earrings counted at 
14 pairs, necklaces set with diamonds and rabies 2, rings set with 
Various sorts of stones 12, pearl ear-ornamlnts (jaulis) 8, large neck- . 
laces of pearls 4, necklaces of rubies 8, emerald ear^oraaments (jaulis) 
8, necklaces of emeralds and pearls 5^ lockets set with* various sorts of 
stones 4, three-rowed emerald neck-ornaments with pendant ruby parrot 
4, three^rowed pearl breast-ornaments (uturis) 2, ornamented necklace 
1, pearled wrist-ornaments (to(jlhor)9 2, golden feet set with, stones 
(p&da-pallabas) 2, bangles set with various sorts of stones 12 pairs, 
balas or wrist-ornaments of rubies and diamonds 2 pairs, netted tor- 
dhars 2, bracelets or partdrdhas one pair, feet-ornaments'or pdhurabs 4, 
pearl bracelets 6, waistlets with golden drops (?) 5, gold Jogibra (?) 1, 
the gold of (these) various things, and of the conch and shell is 
192 mdrdas, one (illegible) ; the king KapileSvara made a gift of these 
to Lord Jagannatha. He who intends to take them, rebels against 
Jagannitha. i 

The inscription gives an interesting enumeration of the various 
ornaments bestowed by Kapiledvara Deva on Jaganndtha. Many of 
these ornaments are still in use. 

iTeft side. 

No. V. 

2'-8"x9"— Linos 6. 

L. 1 wnti ^ 

4 + + + f + ^iTfnSr 

6 fTO tNt I 

, Translation^ 

On Wednesday the 4th (tithi) of Mesba dark half in the 35th 
(anka) of the victorious reign of the warrior, the elephant lord, the king 
. over Guu^, the powerful Kapile4vara Deva Mahdraja : — Oh Jaganndtha, 
thy servant thus informeth the high ofGicerB in the kingdom. From 
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soldien and serTanto (iUegitle, probaMy ‘^ttpw'tbem”), I loo^ced alter 
(all) from boyhood, now they hare fonakett the. I wHl treat them 
as they deserre. Lord Jagannatha, judge the oorrhotness or iaoemctatts 
of mine (aots). 

Notei 

According to M&dal& P4i^, in the 35th auka of Kapile4imra Deva'’8 
reign, the Zemindais of Kundajoii broke out into rebellion. From the 
context they appe^ to have been aasuted by many of the king’e own 
officers. 

Left side 
No VI 

3'_3"x 1'-3"— Lines 10 

Hgnra gu 

hRil’an WTW ^ 

sifTi* aPl?nnrtfq«^3T|re me i qrfw 

t^amc vftawr ?? «n3 I wf qrfqir^TC 

HT^ar w *“ 

»ritnfitanw ^ 

aigitci' aftanft 

at wipnftff ^ I w jits^ i w tro The 

iTt^Tir ^ 

TT T a^^ fqar^% q5«im aiTTW 
ajhrartft**? ^hrfr % an5% 

Twfhl »T aCTT 

% B<^f5T Twahtr qie twIT % «htiiwt i{>r qm i 

I 

Translation, 

On Wednesday the 10th (tithi) of Kaka^i^ bright half in the ^h 
enka of tlio warrior, the elephant-lord, the king 6ver ^ati<}a and ninetjjf 
millions of Kar^dfa and Elalabaraga, the mighty I^atdpamdta peora 
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* * ^ * 
UAhAt&ja aooording *6 Qia orderffs-^Danoiog will be per- 

formed tbae $A tlie 3hoga ^e of elde» Tb&lcar (^^ e. Balar&ma) and 
Gftagovinda Th£bir (i e. JagiiViodfcba), This dancing will be held 
from the end of ereniiig dhdpa up to the time of Bafadngdr (bed time) 
dhdpa. The batch (of dancing gii4e) of Bara*Th^hur, the fixed femalo 
dancers of Kapileirara Thdknri the old batch, the Telangd batch, all 
will learn no other song than Gltagorinda bf Bapi Th&kur. They will 
not sing any other song. No other kind of dancing should be performed 
before the god. Besides the dancing, there are four Vbishnava singers; 
they will sing only the Oitagovinda. Roaring in one tone from them, 
those who are ignorant will learn the Oitagovinda song ; they should 
not learn any other song. That superintendent who knowingly allows 
other songs to be sung, and other dancings to be performed, rebels 
against Jaganndtba. 


Jfote. 

This edict directs what songs are to be sung and wbat dances are 
to be performed at the time of night bhogas (from evening to bed- time), 
The songs will be the songs of Gitagovinda and nothing else The 
dancers were in four batches, and they wore taught by four Yaisbeava 
singers. 


Left side. 

No. YII. 

’ik 5«^iTariif«r wjnf28r<jjw?l>w: wnu 

(?) 

• * 

(Best illegible). 

Translalion, 

On Monday, the 8rd (P) of Dhanu in the 5th anka of the warrior the 
elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and the ninety millions of Eani^&ta 
and Kalabaraga, the powerful Budra Deva Mah&r&ja, at camp. . . , 

Note. • ' 

This inscription is the lowermost. Ordinarily the place is dark, 
and the pilgrims while passing through the door, feel the way by touching 
the wall. In this manner idmost all its lower part has been rubbed 

off. ^ 

t t l.q 
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flight Bide. 

No. 1. 


in three parts. 

Main part : — 2' x 9'' — Lines 6. 

nimi whw ^ iniTOMUT OTw ^ «rrft iNr 


OT’t wN«r ^2% ft% 

^•»H 3 nr»T \ Kmmrf^^syfPsM \ \ 


Western part : — Lines 7 
6i"xll" 

whwT intncwn^ ^ 
winirR 

e 


Eastern part : — Lines 5 
1' 0x10" 

t ?r ^5 
%*rjrsiro W 
jfNr^f I 


Translation, 

On Thursday, the 12th of Mesha, bright half in the 2Qd (anka) of 
the mrrior, the elephan|;-lord, the king over Oau^a and ninety millions 
of Earndta and Kalabaraga, the powerful Pnmshottama Deva Mahdrdjd, 
while encamping at camp Purushottama : — Ornamented ivory conch 1, 
ornamented throne with flags and jars 1, ornamented umbrella 1, 
ornamented bedstead 1, golden-handled broom 1, ornamented-handled 
chauris 2. 


Eastern part. 

Oi{t of king Purushottama : — 
Ornamented couches 2, 
Ornamented earrings 4, 
Merugarbha wristlets 2 pairs, 
Ornamented fan 1, 

Chaudia (hair-ornament like 
moon) 1. 


Western part. 

Ornamented mirror 1. He who 
thinks of taking these, rebels 
against Lord Jagannatha. 
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' ' ' Noh. 

This msorigiion seems to be a oontinaation of No. II left side, aad 
is of the same date. 


Big^t side. • 
No. II. 


2' 6" xl' 2"— Lines 8.. 

t Hpwmftfiiftir ftrSNrft 

^ Wifhw^% *fhw;3t 

•i»TC ^re'jit ifh[«n ^ wefHire 

«im TO ^ ^ %«rTT ftnriT^ i 

Translation, 


On Sunday the new moon in the Mesha of the 19fch anka of the 
viotorious reign of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the king of Gan da, 
Eapile^vara Deva Maharaja, having conquered the side of Mallikli 
Parisa, on the journey back, at camp Purushottama, while taking hia 
food, the storekeeper and superintendent Raghu Deva Narendra having 
made known (to the king) it was ordered : — I give to god Purushottam 
the S&ri cloth known as Pund^^riksha gopa. Whoever violates this 
rebels against Jagannatha. This writing Eelai EhuQtia inscribed. 

^ Note, 0 

The Madald Panji mentions the conquest of a Mallikd country in 
the 21st anka — 21st may be a mistake for 19. Pupd&nksha gopa ” 
may be the name of a village. 

Bight side. 

# No. III. 

4' r xl' r-^Lines 7. 

JwfH TO^3N^^: wrw 

^ TOTO*iTiT \\ v 

wnt ^ • 
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wNm «ire% ftli ^ wirt 

vhcw Nt >Rl«nr*rre ■! ww: www 5 105 

Kw iRiN W 5 ^ VT 

fpc *nir! hut htv %Pr 

«t g tiguT ^ jrt?T % 1 

^ Translation* 

On Thursday, the 12th of Ka^crd, bright half of the Slat anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior elephant-lord, the king over Gau^a and 
ninety millions of Kar^ata and Kalabaraga at Camp Purushottama, while 
holding oourt in the audience-hall of the southern block (of rooms), it 
■was ordered to be inscribed; — Oh Jagantiifcha, thou knoweat every- 
thing of mine both external and internal. Whatever precious things 
I have, I will bestow on the Brahmans as much as I can. He, on whom 
thou pleasest to bestow this land, is my (illegible.) 

Note, 

Herein the king bumbles himself before Jagann&tha and promises to 
make liberal gifts to Brahmans. The inscription appears to be the 
outcome of some heavy troubles or impending disasters. The usual 
curse at the end is wanting. 

Bight side. 

No. IV. 

4' 10" K 10"— Lines?. 

L. 1 amqfer iwtcr ^ 

aRntN »irrn:T»fTiT 

2 itT irift ftff TOwftr 

3 V[fm ITITTitTN in^frfn fim ?SNf«?T Tfl 

l>TT wvf ^CTt 

4 mw. ^ f«Tvre vf 

wrmny ^ ^ 
vm xm tiTf^ » w 

5 I mmr 
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mir i4rfi t TO ^ (?) TO ^ (?) TOtT + + + 

6 TO TO ^ WTO TO % TOt^ 9 ifti I % 

iTirqiJnir i qtfir qraqr ft + qrt qtw tow wto ww to 

7 ^ wq%w wi: 1 qre 1 qrc ! 

Translation, ^ 

On Thursday the 8th of the Siifiha, bright half in the 19th anka of 
the yictoriouB reign of the warrior tbe elephant-lord, the king over 
Ganda and the ninety millions of Karnita and Ealabarga, the powerfnl 
Pumshottama Deva Mahar&ja, at camp BaraQasi (Eatak) while holding 
his groat leisure in the southern portion of the royal residence named 
Oop4.1a-priya,"fiehora Mahap&tra, M&h&p^tra Pdtra-s (m. P)-api Mi4ra, 
and the old Lenk& being present it was ordered : — Feeling, hearing and 
£^^ng, I advise the kings of Orissa as long as this world lasts, all ye 
kings, ye are to make gifts to the Br&hmans with peaceful and attentive 
mind. Never deprive Brahmans of these' four matters — wealth, wife, life 
and land* These four things not being deprived, the Br&hmans will 
perform the Jagas, will not deceive (P) (illegible). Whoever, violating 
these advices and sayings, does otherwise, rebels against Jagann&tha. 
He is a first class sinner (P), a great sin (illegible) gets the effect of all 
the sins. Let all, bearing in mind this fact, according to my edicts do ! 
do ! do ! 

Note. 

The inscription is long and partly illegible. Some of the letters 
have been swallowed up by a crack in the stone ; others have been 
effaced by the constant rubbing of pilgrims’ hands. B&r& 9 asi is the 
old name of Ea^ak and^still survives in Birddnasi, the westernmost 
part of Eatak along the Edtjori river. Lenkd is an officer whose 
duties are not known. 

Bight side. 

No. V. 

5'x2' 3"— Lines 18. 

L. 1 VftiT (v) 

?jpr ^ 

2 jfttro ^ ’cw wnq wrm ^ 

WTOTWHT fq% TO 
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3 • iir ’snfi ftv Nitwit Nir*i>fN iwr^ 


4 •rn% Nt '*imiTN ^ 

6 ft qftuNl «rr?lNwii^ ^ Rft x x x x 


6 JrpiTR^ ^TRTNli X X 

7 RTONT Rrft% % ?!?nn «IR|tIT «« 

8 IT % ^t^NWNf >itN 

9 Vi V^ 

10 w Rlftaft 

11 

12 BTQTT^ 


Y Rest; illegible by plastering 


13 ^WilT 


J 


Translation, 

On Tuesday the 3rd of Bichhi bright half of the 4th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior the elephant-lord, the king over Gau^a 
and the ninety millions of Karnafa and Kalabaraga, king of kings, the 
powerful Mdnagovinda Govinda Deva Rajd, Pratapa Deva Mahdrdid, 
in the porch and before Lord Jaganndtha he thus made known (his 
prayer) : — Oh Jaganndtha, without going and coming to see your lotus 
feet all’ appear as hell. The gifts of pilgrims (of places) up to Vindhyd 
and Udayagiri mountains, ^whether native or^ foreigner (rest illegible). 
The kings of Gayjdt (illegible) will obey. Ho who violates this order 
rebels against Jaganndtha, and gets the sin of killing a Brdhman with 
one’s own hands. 

(Here follow four stanzas of Sanskrit slokas). 


Note, 

From the date, and the name, Mana Govinda Govinda Deva appeq^s 
to be the same as Govinda Bidyddhara of the Madald Pdnji. ^e was a 
minister of Pratapa Rudra Deva, and became the prime minister during 
the short reigns of his two sons. Finally he murdered them and aa« 
Hcended the throne himself* 
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BHUYANEffVABA TEMPLE. 

Bight side. 

No. I. 

2' 4"xr— Lines*6. 

L. 1 life wrr'i 

tnwNwT^ 

2 ^ \A r Mtfripf 

irflrfWRi 

3 2% 5sfT wnt ^ ftfti 

4 «rwt %fii «rTf Tf *r nim. tniNtft % irmnf Pnnc 

6 « eriw % *fhn wtnrt iftrin f%ftt 5rinci 

6 ( 

Translation* 

On Sunday the 2nd of Tu%, dark half in the I9th anka of tbo 
Tiotorious reign of the warrior the elephant-lord, the king over Oauija 
and ninety millions of Karndfa and Kalabaraka, the powerful Purushot^ 
tama Deva Mahar&ja at camp Kfitib&s during the ptija leasure, it was 
ordered : — Ho who throws magical arrows unto Bisi Boh4r& will not 
succeed. In spite of this (order), he who does so, is cursed by (the 
oath of) god Bhuvane^vara, be is a rebel* By order of Bisi Beb4r4 
inscribed. All (hear). m 

• Right side. 

No. 11. 

2' 84''x6"— LinesG. 

L. 1 tStPrc «irfWrtnc ww e ^ 

2 iwiwnlr 

3 mrnni mrtmn 151 .% mftr 

4 »fN^ nwiit itfti f'tnn wnc 

B fi% ifir ^ muT inirt M iwviw 

6 nfi^f nimr ^1% n w iT u : Mft iwnilir 5ft 1 
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Trcmslation, ^ 

On Monday the 9ih of the Mithdna, dark half Sankrdnii in tho 
4th anka of the victorious reign of the warrior E[apileiSwa j)ova 
Maharaja, at camp Efitibas daring the inner pdjd leiBare,^it was 
ordered in the presence of Raignru Basu M4h&p4tra and Bhuyatbedvara 
MihApAtra who caused (this) to be inscribod All the kingsV ^ 
Orissa kingdom should woric for the good of the (paramount) Bovereigtk, 
should keep virtuous ways, should not remain in bad ways. If they 
act badly towards^the sovereign, they will be expelled from the kingdom 
and all their property confiscated. 

Note. 

These two inscriptions are on the right jamb of the doorway leading 
to the porch of the Bara Dedl at Bhuvanelvara. They are inscribed just 
in the centre at a man’s height. No corresponding inscriptions are to 
be found on the left jamb. 

The general remarks made in the JagannAtha inscriptions apply, 
mutatis mutandis^ to these also. The dates do not seem correct. Tho 
tithis of the years in question do not fall on the week-days stated. 


at 

The Topography of Old Fort William.— By 0. R. Wilson, M, A. 

In the present paper I propose to lay before the Society the results 
of certain excavations made during the last four months of the year 1891 
and the first four months of the year 1892, on the site of old Fort 
William, Calcutta. 

These are not the first excavations which have been made at this 
spot. In 1883 Mr. R. R. Bayne, while erecting the Bast India Railway 
OfiSces in Fairlie Place, came across considerable portions of the old fort 
walls. He reported his discoveries to the Society in a paper which will 
be found in the Journal for 1883, Vol. LIT, Part I, No. II. 

The general position of the old fort with its adjacent warehouses is 
well-known. It stood on the ground now occupied by the General Post 
Ofldce, the New Government Offices, the Custom House, and the Bast 
India Railway House. The warehouses built along the south side of 
the fort skirted Ehoila Ghat Street. The north side was in Fairlie 
Place. l?he east front looked out on Clive Street and Dalhousie Square. 


Behind it was the river which then flowed further east than at present. 
The fort was in shape an irregular tetragon. Its walls were built 


The old Fort. 


of small thin bricks strongly cemented together. 
According to Orme, ^^its sides, to the east 


and west extended 210 yards, the southern side 130, and ihe northern 
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eid^ lOQ. It had four bastions mouuting each ten guns. The onrtains 
wm four feet thick, and like the factory of Cossimbazar, terraces, 
whii^ were the roofs of chambers, formed the top of the ramparts ; 
and w^ows belonging to these chambers were in several places opened 
in the onrtains* The gateway on the eastern aide projected, and mounted 
five ^iBS| three in front and one on each flank towards the bastions. 
Unto the western face, and on the brink hi the river, was a line of 
heavy cannon mounted in embrasures of solid masonry ; and this work 
was joined to the two western |g| 0 tious by two slendoif walls, in each of 
which was a gate of pallisadoes. In the year 1747, warehouses had been 
built contiguous to the southern curtain, and, projecting on the outside, 
between the two bastions, rendered them useless to one another. How- 
ever the terraces of these warehouses were strong enough to bear the 
firing of three pounders which were mounted in barbett over a slight 
parapet.” There were also blocks of central buildings within thd fort. 
It had two gates on the river side besides that on the east front. 

When in 1883 Mr. R. R. Bayne began to dig at the comer of 
^ Fairlie Place for the purpose of laying down the 

ooveries.*^^ ^ foundations of^ the East India Railway Uouso, 

he almost immediately came across remains of 
old walls built of small thin bricks, such us have long ceased to bo used. 
These were the walls of the old fort. Mr. Bayne followed up the indica- 
tions thus found, and in the end was able to put together an almost 
complete gi'ound plan of the north end of the fort. As a detailed de- 
scription of these disco VGiies has been already placed before the Society, 
it will bo quite uauecesaary for me to attempt to give any farther 
account of them hei’e. Nor do I wish at present to offer any criticisms 
upon the suggestions and theories which naturally occurred to Mr. 
Bayne in connection with his discoveries. I shall at once proceed to set 
forth the results which have been obtained^ since 1883 by a persistent 
search of the records and by recent excavations made on the spot. 

The first great step towards completing the work so well begun 
by Mr. R. R. Bayne was taken by Mr. T. R. 
Munro, who discovered in the British Museum 
a copy of a largo map of old Calcutta on the 
scale of 100 ft. = I in., dated 1753. The map, it appears, was drawn by 
a Lieutenant Wells of the Company’s Artillery, and was designed to show 
a projected new fort, but it also shows the old fort in great detail. A 
photograph of this plan was presented to the Asiatic Society in 1889 by 
Mr. Munro, and it is with this photograph in my hands that I have been 
able to carry out extensive excavations of the site of the old fort in the 
years 1891 and 1892 and thus complete the work of defining the topp. 

J. I. 14 
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graphy of the place. The plan, it is true, is not qaite aocarate, but it ia 
infinitely superior to the little rough sketoh of the fort found in Orme’s 
history, which was all Mr. Bayne had to go upon. 

The plan suggested a further searching of the records, both here 
ahd at hone, to see if they could cast any 
The Records. further light either upon the plan itself, or 

on the projected new fort 6f 1753, or on the state of the old fort 
generally. Through the kindness of Mr. Forrest, I was enabled to 
see such records bearing on the subje# as are now preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Calcutta, but I found that they wore very meagre, 
Dr. Bustecd, however, most generously devoted a considerable amount 
of his valuable time to looking up the records at home, and has 
furnished me with a complete list of all the passages to be found in 
the extant i^ecords which have any bearing whatever on the old fort, 
and on the question of improving it, or superseding it, which seems 
to have been so often discussed during the four or five years which pre- 
ceded the tragedy of the Black Hole. These extracts are provokingly 
incomplete. They refer to fuller documents, but these fuller documents 
are not now forthcoming, having been all destroyed. Pour plans are 
mentioned, viz.^ Colonel Scott’s, Captain Jones’s, Simson’sand Plaisted’s, 
but none of these could be found by Dr. Busteed at the India Office. 
It is only by some lucky chance that a duplicate copy of Scott’s, or 
Wells’s plan found its way into the King's library at the British Museum. 
As, however, these extracts bring before us very vividly the circum- 
stances under which the plan was drawn up in 1.753, I will here give 
them in full, together with Dr. Busteed’s valuable comments on them, 
before proceeding to speak of the plan itself. 


1. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
Extracts. Scott and the 28th February, J. 754, 

Wells. 

Colonel Scott having laid a project before the Board for securing 
this settlement against any attack from a country force which, in the 
present juncture, ought to be guainled against, and as we imagine the 
expense of it will not be very considerable, wo have complied with his 
proposal and directed him. to set about it as soon as possible. A 
copy of that project we transmit yr. Honours in this packet as we did 
not ohuse for the sake of secresy to enter it after the consultations. 


2. Fi’om President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
the 7 th September 1754. 

When Col. Scott proceeded to the coast he requested wo would 
permit Lt. Wells to carry on the works he had planned at Perrin's in 
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his absence which we accordingly complied with. • * # Ool. Scott 
in consequence of Mr. Saunders and Counoirs ^ request for relieving 
Major Lawrence in the Field, left us on the 18th March, but it is with 
concern we informed yr. Hons, he died at Madras on 12th May of a 
violent fever. • 

3. From the Bengal Government to Wm. Watts at Moorshedabad, 
the 22nd August 1755. 

It has hitherto been very unfortunate to this SotMoraont that every 
gentleman, who has had capacity or been appointed by our employers 
to fortify this place, have not lived even to make a beginning on the 
plans proposed,* we have therefore agreed to wait our Masters' last com- 
mands by this year's shipping, when if they are absolute and the situation 
of affairs in Europe portends war we must employ those who have the 
most experience and knowledge to execute plans of fortification, and 
this we shall put in practice without showing any diffidence to the riglit 
we^iave of securing our Settlement.* 

4. A letter, signed by Messrs. Drake and Manningham, to the Court 
of Directors, the 3rd September 1755. ‘ 

The death of Col. Scott put a check to our pursuing his plan for 
securing this settlement from any attack of the country forces with 
much alacrity as we were cautious of laying out much money until yr. 
Honours signified yr. approbation of that work which shall now be set 
about in as expeditious a manner as the season of the year will permit 
our carrying it into execution. Uero we must remark that the Go- 

1 The Conuoil of Madras. H. E B, 

8 See Lonifs Selections No. 166, 

8 Perlmps it would have boon wiser if they had shown some diffidence *' now 
after having for so long nogleoted their defences, even in the faoo of repeated ordora 
from home. The now Nawdb in the following year opened their eyes on this 
subject. However, to give the Fort William Government their duo, they had con- 
suited Watts, the chief at Oossimbazar, as to tho prudence of Booking permission 
from the Murshiddbad Government before they took thoir defences in hsj|d. They 
were prepared to conciliate tho Nawdb and to resort to tho customary bribery to 
him and his ministers. Watts opposed the idea, chiefly becanse the Nawdb was 
really so rich that no bribe which Calcutta could afford would bo likely to convort 
if unfavorably inclined j he urged moreover that the precedent of asking and 
paying for such permission might prove a very embarrassing one in the ftitnre, and 
that if the Nawd,b should refuse, tho English would be worse off than over. On 
the whole Watts advised them to go on with the fortifications and say nothing, and, 
if in the meantime exception should bo taken by tho Marshiddbad Court, Watts 
was not without confidence that ho could prevail upon tho Minister ** Huckambeg,’* 
for a consideration, to divert tho possible anger of the Nawdb. Events did not 
justify this ooufidenoe. H. E. B. 
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vemment* has not attempted to frnstrate that design tbongh it has a 
formidable appearance. 

5. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 

the 1 1th September 1755. * « 

We shall pay due regard to yr. orders in regard to the fortifica- 
tions Col. Scott projected foi* the defense of the place against a country 
enemy which are carrying on agreeable to his instructions, but not yet 
near finished. MA Wells who was recommended by the Colonel to over- 
look those works being dead, we have directed Mr. Barth w. Plaisted 
to see them executed : for what may relate further to those works or 
any others that may be found necessary for the defense of the settlement 
we beg leave to refer yr. Hons, to the gentlomen you have entrusted 
on that head,® 

6. Prom President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
the 8th December 17.55. 

Mr. Wm. Wells, 2nd Lieut, of the Train under whose inspection the 
works at Perrin’s wore carrying on, departed this life on 8th August. 
In his room Mr. B. Plaisted took charge of those woiks jointly with 
Mr. O’Hara. They have our directions to execute the plan Colonel 
Scott left behind him. 

7. On August 4th, 1755, Captain Jasper Leigh Jones of the 

Artillery addresses a letter to the President 
Capta^ Jones. Council, Fort William, about the state 

of the defences of Calcutta.^ 

It is with pleasure I hear the Hon’ble Court of Directors have 
earnestly recommended unto you an inspection in general regarding the 
Buildings Military (sic) and Fortifications. * ♦ * I think it is my 
duty to study anything for the good of the service. * * ^ [He en- 
larges on this duty theme and deprecates the circumstance that he is 
armed with so little authority to initiate or take up any measures for 
the defending of a place whose safe custody he considers himself re- 
sponsible for in a great degree. He proposes to relieve his conscience 
by giving Government his opinion as to the condition of their so-called 
defences before he betakes himself to the Coast where he is next 
duty. He then goes on to speak of Col. Scott’s project.] In the 

* The Governmont of MnrBliidftbfid. H. B. B. 

6 Probably Drake and Manningham, as those two only sign the letter to the 
Court of the 3rd September 1755. H. E. B, 

6 Bengal Consultations, ” 1756-66. 
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metliod I perceive the plan in regard to the inward works may bj 
the order of the Hon’blo Gt. of Ds. be put into exeontion, bat as 
there is no positive order to go to work on that, it is neoessary now wo 
shonld think for the good of the place we are entrnstod with as well 
as the property of our proprietors and onr Hon’blo Masters who employ 
ns, [As there is a probability of a French war in Europe, he counsels 
that provision for that contingency shonld be the chief object in view : 
he considers that there is little or nothing to fear from a ^ country 
enemy * as * their interest for onr continuation will be^sufRciont Pro- 
vided a general war which is what wg have to expect, it is natural to 
expect the enemy will attack this place, and in order to do this send 
some ships of war into tiie river whose coming near the town must bo 
carefully avoided. It is certain the Hon’blo Ot. of Ds. has been always 
of opinion that if ever Calcutta was attacked it must bo by some means 
from the river, and they, like prudent, experienced and good Masters, 
have provided their servants in time with the best guns they could 
procure which by their nature are for defense and not for sale, lying on 
the vvarfe unmounted from their lauding to tins day. 

How far we have regarded their hint I can’t say, as we have 
neither n carriage to mount any of them on, or oven a gun already 
mounted in the garrison fit for service, and am very Sony I must be 
obliged to confess wo scorn to look more like a ruined and deserted 
Moor’s fort than any place in possession of Europeans, much leas a 
principal Settlement [There is more to the same purpose j his main 
recommendation is to repair the ‘Lino Wall* on the river bank, the 
immediate construction of fascines there as a temporary mSasure, tho 
providing of vessels to be used as fire ships, and the manning of the 
batteries proposed by the gentlemen of tho Militia Corps with trained 
Artillerymen intermixed with them]. What guns could be mounted 
on the 2 bastions by the river side ought* likewise to be kept in good 
order with their platform and embrazures repaired, as they would be 
of infinite use, being so much higher than the guns of the Line Warfe 
Wall. 


8. Oaptain Jones returns to tho subject ^in on llbli Sept. 1755.^ 
Having not met with the pleasure of yr. approval in regard to 
my last letter to which this plan is in some measure a reference, and that 
it may not bo misconstrued by yr. Honors, I hope you will be kind 
enough to give me leave to send it home, in tho packet, for fear it might 
be thought (without an explanation) I had some views of converting the 


7 Bengal Conaaltatioas,” 1756-50. 
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designs of a more perfect band — this 1 hope will show I bad no sinister 
▼iews of my own.* 

9. It appears from the Oonsnltations of 24th Novenibidr 1755, that 
Mp. B. Plaistj^d also furnished to Mr. Frank- 
Flaistod, land ‘‘a plan he had taken of the town of 

Galontta.’’ 


10. On 25th Pebrnary, 1756, a letter was addressed to Drake and 
Manningham^ by Colin Sirasoii who thus iutro- 
Oolin Simeon. duces hi8«own plan.i® 

Since the time I have had the honor to be appointed Engineer I 
have had an opportunity to examine the plan projected by Col. Scott for 
a fortification where Fort Wm. now stands, wliich appearing to bo 
deficient in some of the things principally requisite in a fortification, 
I thought it my duty to represent the same to yr. Hons, that if you 
think proper the representation with the accompanying plan may be 
transmitted to the Ct. of Ds. 

[Ho proceeds to criticise adversely Scott’s plan in many particulars.] 
The whole Fort when finished will be a narrow slip on the side of 
the River, and in order to build it, the whole north side of the Factory 
which contains the apartments for most of the young gentlemen in the 
Company’s service, the magazine for arms and military stores, shop for 
medicine, smith’s shop, &c., must be pulled down immediately, as also 


3 This plan was ordered to be sent to the Honourable Company in the box of 
books per JIardwich” As for Captain Jones, J2. Drake Junior and his brethren 
did not like to bo hustled by this plain-spoken and honest man ; his gloomy foro- 
bodings—too soon to be realized, but from a quarter which oven he did not foresee-— 
were most nnwolcome. Like the daughter of Priam ho possessed the gift of pro- 
phecy which nobody bolievod, and accordingly ho got nothing but robakes for hia 
pains. “ On the 4ith August Captain Jasper Jones sent in a letter to the Board with 
his sentiments on the present fortifications of the place, and what he thought 
necessary for its defense in case of war. The Board being of opinion it was irre- 
gular, improper and unnecessary, we ordered onr Secretary to inform him that our 
orders had been issued to his Superior Officer to whom ho should have applied if he 
had anything material to offer.” Poor Jones did not go to the coast as he proposed : 
he died instead on the 22nd November 1753, having been overtaken with monoton- 
ous punctnality, by the ” violent fever” which had already accounted for so many 
of those whd dealt with the defences of the settlement. The Bengal recording 
angels said grandiloquently, in their letter to the Court of Directors, that he 
” demised,” and this they announced without the hollow customary formality of any 
expression of regret. Captain Witheriugton reigned in his stead, and Lieutenant 
Grant became a Captain. H. £. B. 

9 The special Committee on fortifications presumably. H. £. B. 

10 Loiters from Bengal 1756. 
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the Oharch and Hospital ; all these baildings are in constant use, 
they cannot be well spared, and it would bo difficult to supply their 
place immediately,*^ [He repeats this drawback to Scott’s plan in 
another part.] Before the building of the Colonel’s plan can be carried 
on there must be pulled down* immediately all the north side of 
the Factoiy, the Church, Hospital, godowns of Mr. McQuire’s house, 
the Dockyard, and godowns of the Company’s house. Whereas in 
order to go on with building the Square nothing nee^ be pulled down 
bat the outhouses of the Company’s House and a small part of north- 
east corner of present Fort. • 

Simson’s suggestion was * to save most of these buildings and to 
erect a square fort (as by the accompanying plan) which runs from the 
north side of the present fort round the Church tlirough the Tank 
towards the horse’s Stables and thence down to the waterside between Mr. 
Amiott’s house and that of the Company.’^* 

There is only one allusion to bo found in Simson’s letter to the Fort 
river-bastions. ‘ The gun wharf or low battery on the river side which 
is not flanked by any fire from the Fort is proposed to bo loft in its 
present situation, and as its wall projects forward from the angle of the 
north-western bastion towards the river, it prevents the face of that bas- 
tion from being flanked. Neither is the face of the south western bastion 
towards the river flanked, the line of its face running without side the 
opposite flank.’ 

I may now pass on to describe Wells’s plan of the fort to which fre- 

quent allusion has been made in the foregoing 
extracts and of which I give a facsimile (Plate 
I VI). The plan is preserved in the British Mu- 

seum having found its way there from the King’s library. It is endorsed 
** No. 11 Duplicate Plan of FoH William and part of Calcutta by Wm. 
Wells under Col. Scott drawn in 1753 ” ; and again in another part. — “ Re- 
ceived per Dunington, 10th October 1754.” The object of the plan is to 
show the new fort which Col. Scott projected in 1753, but it incidentally 
shows the old fort in considerable detail, the scale being 100 ft. =» 1 in. 
Looking at the plan we recognise at once the iri'ogular tetragon with its 
four bastions, (a, p, y, 8, ) each having embrasures for ten guns. The north 
curtain here measures 210 ft., the south curtain 356 ft., the eas^l 546, the 
west 560. The fort has three gates, c the east gate, i the main south river 

II See Long*a Selections No. 165. By an nnfortiinato misprint, ** north side of 
the Factory bas boon converted into south side” in the Selections. 

U Then the Company’s Stables were beyond, t. e., east of, the Hospital, and 
Amiott’s bouse was just south of Douglas’. H. B. B. 
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gate, and 17 the smaller north river gate through which Suraj<^ud-daula 
entered the fort. 6 is the mound of the great flag-staff, i is the passage 
joining the northern and southern divisions of the fort* tcXjutrov are the 
series of rooms south of the east gate, of which the southerumost should 
be the Black Hole. ( is the staircased to the south-east bastion a. p is 
the verandah in front of the chambers kX/avov. <r is the landing stage 
on which was placed the (Company’s crane, r is the river wall armed 
with cannon and protected where necessary with palisades shown as dot- 
ted lines. Within the fort is a large central block of buildings marked 
in the plan as “ The Factorey.” , Hamilton calls this the Governor’s 
House, and I prefer to use this name to indicate it, as the factorey ” is 
more commonly used to denote the whole fort. At the. same time it 
must bo remembered that the Governor did not live here in 1753, 
but in the Company’s House on the south side of the fort, although he 
still retained some rooms or offices in the south-east wing of the building 
for his own use. Adjoining the south-east bastion, we see the Export 
and Import Warehouses which, as Or me tells us, were added in 1747. 
Holwell speaks of them as the new, or colta, warehouses. The roofs was 
strong enough to carry cannon, and the south-east corner of the warehouses 
when thus armed seems to have been dignified with the title of the now 
S. B. bastion.^® The oast gate (c) was also armed with five cannon. The 
warehouse yard is separated from another yard to tho west of it by a small 
zigzag wall. This yard (w) was, I conjecture, the carpenter’s yard, since 
it is next to the warehouses, and is conveniently situated with reference 
to the river. As regards the buildings on the north side of the fort, 
mentioned in Simson’s letter of 25th February, 1756, I conjecture that 
f (j) are the lodgings occupied by the young gentlemen in tho Company’s 
service, and that x» the central building in the north division of the for!;, 
is tho armoury. The former conjecture is supported by the very nature 
of the ground plan of the buildings, the latter' by tho fact that when Mr. 
R. U. Bayne uncovered the foundations of x 1883 ho found close by it 
pieces vitrified as if from a forge. The laboratory was situated in the 
east curtain and must have been one of the rooms ^ Generally the 

18 Holwell alladoB to the now S. E. bastion soveral times in his long letter to the 
Court of Direotors. In section 40 he says : “ That [outpost] to the eastward at the 
Court House you will find oommaudod by the battery over the E. Gate and from the 
old and new South-east bastions within musket shot.” And again: *'Tho whole 
square between the south face of the fort and the hospital, aud gate of the banking 
ground was commanded not only by tho New South-east bastion, but by seven 
4i-pouuderB on the new godowns.*’ In section 48 he says : ** Accordingly prepared 
with the flag [of truce] on the original S.-E. bastion where Captain Huohanan^as 
then posted.*’ 

11 ] learn this fact from Dr. Busteed who has furnished me with the following 
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plan has every mark of care and aocuraoj, and, as regards the northern 
portion of the fort agrees fairly well with what Mr. Bayne discovered in 
1883. .There is only one suspicions circumstance to be noted here. The 
north and south alignment of the Oovomor’s House is not parallel to the 
east curtain. This i^primd facie ifta improbable arrangement. 

In the year 1891, all the buildings between the General Post Office 
and the Custom ifouse were pulled down and 
o«nte^TaL»n^ ground dug up for the j)urpo8e of laying 

the foundations of the now Government Offices, 
Dalhousio Square. As before in 1883,«so now, the excavations revealed 
remains of the strangely fashioned walls of thin brick work which had 
once formed part of the old fort. In particular the curiosity of the pub- 
lic was much excited by the discovery of a small rectangular chamber 
faced with hard cement standing in the midst of four larger walls which 
looked down grimly on it. 

At the boginningof September 1891, having made myself acquainted 
with the main features of the old fort, I wont down to see the excava- 
tions. Almost the first thing 1 did was to measure the small rectangular 
chamber and the space between the larger walls which surrounded it. 
The small chamber measured east and west 9 ft. 9 in. ; the distance 
between the thick walls oast and west was 14 ft. 10 in. These measure- 
ments and the general appearance of the walls convinced mo that tho 
thick wall on the east was the curtain wall of the fort, that the wall on 
the west was the wall parallel to tho curtain built for tho purpose of 
containing the chambers running along tliat side of the fort, and that 
the smaller plastered chamber was a strong-room or godown. 

I next identified the remains of the east gate. The walls bad been 
much cut away by the excavations, but enough remained to show their 
true nature. Moreover, on measuring the distance from tho spot where 
these walls stood to the redbrd plate marking the north-east angle of the 
fort as detoimined by Mr. Bayne, I found that it agreed fairly well with 
the measurements given in the plan. 

This discovery of the true position of tho oast gate was most impor- 
tant, because it settled finally one of the chief disputed points in the to- 
pography of the old fort, and it at once became tho starting point for 
further investigations and discoveries. Tho value and significance of the 
excavations now became clear to me. If this was the east gate then the 

extract from a letter written by Holwell to Bombay, 17th July 1756, when just re- 
leasc^rom “ Muradabad.” The 20th in the morning the enemy formed three as- 
sanhKt onoe, against the K.-W. bastion, against the N.-W. Fnttooh or barrier, and 
against tbe windows of the Laboratory on the eastern cortam, and attempted to scale 
the North-West window.” 

J. I. 15 
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naatilated fragments of brick work I had just been touching nieaisiir- 
ing were all that remained of the well-known court of guardi barracks 
and Black Hole, spoken of by Orme and Holwell. West of thein was 
the parade ground where the soldiers of Snraj-ud-daula had been drawn 
up to keep guard over their captives,^ and west of ibis again I should 
find the foundations of the Gorernor’s House in the Fort. On advancing 
westward to a distance of about 110 ft. from the east curtain, the walls of 
the south-east wing of the Governor’s House were readily discovered ; and 
after a certain amount of careful excavation its leading features were all 
ascertained. Meanwhile I was aq^iously trying to fix the position of the 
south curtain wall and the three lines of arches shown in the plan run- 
ning parallel to the south curtain. The tradition has always been that 
the old arcade in the yard of the General Post Office was part of the old 
fort, and although Mr. Bayne had argued that this could not be the case, 
I felt convinced that tradition was right. I was, however, for a long 
time baffled in my efforts to prove the truth of the tradition owing to the 
fact that the actual distances between the lines of the arches of the ar- 
cade and the corner of the north-east wing oi the factory, which had been 
discovered, could not be made to agree with the distances shown in the 
plan between that corner and the lines of arches along the south curtain. 
It was only after a good deal of excavation that the true position of the 
south curtain was established, and it became evident that the south face 
of the old arcade is part of the first line of arches within the curtain, that 
the pillars in the centre of the arcade belong to the second line of arches, 
and the north side of the arcade is on the alignment of the third and in* 
nermost line of arches. 

The settling of this difficulty necessarily led to a farther set of in- 
vestigations. If these were the real positions of the south curtain wall 
and of the lines of arches within it, it followed that the plan was inac- 
curate in its representation of this part of the fort. Hence doubts 
naturally arose as to whether the plan was correct when it represented the 
east curtain wall as inclined at an angle to the north and south align- 
ment of the Governor’s House. It could not but seem more likely that 
they were parallel. To determine this point, excavations were made in 
the yard of the Oustom House, and by this means the main outlines of the 
north-east wing of the factory and also the north and south alignment of 
the main* building were ascertained. Here too it turned out that the 
plan was incorrect. 

From this point the work of excavation was' comparatively easy. 
Farther investigations cleared up all that was obscure about thei|||ath 
curtain wall, and fixed the position of the block of buildings running 
east and west dividing the fort into two sections. 
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The plan given in PL VII gives the combined results of the exoava- 
tione made in 1883 and in 1891. It shows the existing buildings on the 
site and over them the old fort is drawn. The walls of the darkest tint 
are the walls disoorered by me, those of a lighter tint are walls discovered 
by Mr. R. R. Bayne. The still limiter tint indicates walls whose posi- 
tion has not yet been verified. In indexing the plan for reference I have 
tried to follow a uniform system. 

1 shall now describe the different portions of the^ fort which have 
been discovered in 1891, and I shall begin with 
The Governor's “The FactoiSpy” or “the Governor’s House in 
House m the Fort. Hamilton describes is «tho 

best and most regular piece of architecture that I over saw in India,** I 
have dug up as much of the foundations of this “ Piece of Architecture ** 
as was possible without disturbing the existing buildings. I think it 
merits Hamilton’s praise. The walls were undoubtedly strong and well- 
built, the shape of the building is regular and suggests tlie quadrangle 
of a college. The main building (OP(,}irFT) faced the river. Its length 
north and south was 245 ft.^^ In the centre of this face was the great 
gate of the Governor’s House, and ^rom it a colonade ran down to iho 
south water gate of the fort and the principal landing stage. This was 
the way by which Governor Drake escaped to the ships in 1756. Enter- 
ing this gate and turning to your left you ascended the great flight of 
stairs which led, I conjecture, to the hall and the principal rooms. At 
right angles to the main building, and at each end of it, wore wings run- 
ning back towards the oast curtain. Thus tlieSe north-east and south- 
east wings, together with the main building formed three sides of a rec- 
tangle having a mised cloister or piazza running all along the throe sides. 
In the centre, I imagine, was a green grass plat. The south-east wing 
contained the apartments of the governor, and the factors probably had 
rooms in different parts of Tlio building. Almost the whole of tho ground 
on which the main building stood is at present occupied with govern- 
ment godowns. A trench was, however, dug from east to west in the 
passage between the opium godowns and tlie import godowns, and this 
enabled me to determine tho positions of tho principal walls, which were 
uncovered at the places marked p p,. The wall pp ^ is one of the 
cross walls of the Governor’s House forming the nortli side of the grand 
staircase. It is three feet thick. At p it meets tho west v/all of the 
Governor’s House which is 3 ft. 9 in. thick, atp^ it meets tho east wall 
of th# principal building (PV) which is 4 ft. 6 in. thick. Thexntemal 
distipoe between these two walls is 30 ft. 9 in. At p' tho cross wall p p^ 

16 There are at least two or three views given in old prints of tho west face of 
this building. 
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lueets on its south side an inner wall 3 ft. thick, parallel to the main 
west wall of the building, and atp'^, it meets a similar wall S ft* 9 in« 
thick. The internal distance between the main west wall and the inner 
parallel wall at p' is 10 ft. 3 in. ; the internal distance between the in- 
ner wall at p' and the next one at p\*is only 6 ft. 9 in. These inner 
walls doubtless served to support the grand staircase. The inner well 
atp^^ intersects the cross wallpp^ and continues on the north side of it. 
1 do not know the reason of this. The wall is the wall which 

supported the columns of the cloister, or verandah, which ran round the 
inside of the quadrangle of the Governor’s House. It has been uncovered 
from p, to 22g where it turns to run along the inside of the noi*th-east 
wing. The wall O^p^B^ is 2 ft. 6 in. thick, with an offset of 6 in. at the 
points where it actually supported the pillars of the cloister. The distance 
between the pillars of the west cloister, from centre to centre, was 10 ft. 
6 in. At pg, 4i ft. 6 in. from p,, I found a piece of a small wall 1 ft. 6 in. 
thick. This wall contained the raised terrace on which the cloister stood. 
There is also at P j, a wall p a p" a which bonds with the wall B^p^O^f 
and which runs back towards, but does not meet, the east wall of the 
main building FV, The purpose served by this wall Pa p\ is not clear. 

Excavations were also made to find the north-west corner of the 
factory ( FT), and the north-east wing (SBB^S ^ ). The north-west corner 
( W) was readily found. The walls here are 3 ft. 6 in. thick. Prom W 
the north wall of the factory continues in a straight line for a distance 
of 50 ft. 3 in., outside measurement, to F. Here it is set back 3 ft. 6 in. 
Prom this point ( U) the wall again runs on in a straight line for a 
distance of 18 ft. to T, where it is set back 4 ft. 9 in. (r2i!=4 ft. 
9 in.), and thence continues as the north wall of the north-east wing 
(BSSJi^). The wall WVUBS is throughout 3 ft. 6 in. thick F, 
the point whore this wall is first set back, is the north-east coimer of 
the main building, where the wall WV meets the wall FP. The 
second set-back occurs at the point where the wall UT meets the 
wall TBRii which runs parallel to FP and forms the east wall of the 
staircase on this side of the building. The wall TBB is 3 ft. 6 in. thick 
and 86 ft. long. Wells’s plan shows a kind of projection or porch 
FF'Pr against the wall Ul\ but of this I found no trace. 

B8 the main north wall of the north-east wing is 3 ft. 6 in. thick 
and 61 ft. long. Parallel to it and of the same length are the walls 
BiSii B^S^, ^ 1^1 inner wall containing the apartments in the 

north-east wing of the Governor’s House. It is 3 ft. 6 in. thick, ^nd is 
distant 21 ft. 9 in,, internal measurement, from B8, The remains of 
88 the east wall of this wing, are completely buried beneath the 
Custom House. The smaller walls (two feet thick) (ouch 
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2 £t. 9 in. thick) divide off the space between B8 oaxA B^8i. l?he 
internal distance between 88^^ and ss^ is 13 ft. 6 in. ; between 8$^ and 
qq^ it is 16 ft. 3 in. ; betwen and rr^ it is 13 ft. 6 in.; between rr^ 
and BB^ it is 6 ft. B^8^ is the foundation wall carryin^^ the arches of 
the north cloister. It is 41 ft. dislMint, internal measurement, from 
Where it directly supported the pillars of the cloister it is 4 ft. 6 in. 
thickj elsewhere it is 3 ft. 6 in. thick. * 

Other excavations were made on the site of the south-east wing of 
the&ctory (LLgO^O), in which the governor’s apartments were situ- 
ated, and considerable remains of it^ walls were discovered. The east 
wall of this wing LL^L^ was traced out, ns also portions of the south 
main wall of the wing LO, the inner wall containing the apartments 
XiOi,and the wall carrying the pillars of the south cloister 
These walls are all 4 ft. thick. The distance of L^Oy from LO is 17 ft. 
6 in. and that of from LyOy is 35 ft. At the corner of this wing 


17 ftl6 in. south of L stood an isolated pillar 3 ft. square, L\ There 
is als| a projecting chamber MNN'M* built out against the main wall 
£0, me walls of which arc 3 ft. thick, LM measures 11 ft. 6 in. The 
chan^r MNN*M' measures inside 18 ft. by 23 ft. The distance of L 
from#he east curtain wall is 146 ft., that of 5 from the east curtain 
is 14|Pt. : thus the north and south alignment of the Governor’s House 
is ve&nearly parallel to the east curtain. 

;^ow pass on to speak of the south curtain wall and the arcades 
built within it. This side of the fort was in 
all probability used for storing the Company’s 
goods. As originally constructed it had only 
two arches built along the inside of the curtain forming 

a doJlparcade and beyond these arcades, (i, e., on their north side) was 
an umHered raised terrace 22 ft. broad. Afterwards a portion of this 
raisewbtform was covered in by a third arcade. It also seems to have 
been necessary to strengthen the south curtain wall by building 

another w^ ^g^inst it to support it. Lastly, in 1741, export and 
import kftTiflfta were built on outside the south curtain. Evidently 
this ^ 8^c>d deal of alteration, and for 

this reasod^^ M from a desire to make the fort appear more 

syrametricaMp®^ really was, Wells’s plan comes far short of its usual 
accuracy.^l^^^®* accordingly, had some difficulty in determining the 
^ this side of the fort, but my doubts have all yielded to 
^^7 solution was the discovery of the 

thii#^ innermost of the lines of arches parallel to the south curtain. 


IS This seems a little doubtful. The walls were very thick here, with a footing. 
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After making a careful search in eyerj likely direction where r might 
expect to come across them, I Bud that the third line of these arches 
was built on the alignment of what is now the north face of the >nraggon 
slied in the Post Office yard. The foundations of this wall 
have been exposed. It is 2 ft. 6 in. i&iek and is built against another 
smaller wall 10 in. thick which is in contact with it, ail along its south, 
side but does not bond with 'it. There can be no doubt about the mean- 
ing of this. The smaller wall contained a raised terrace or platform in 
front of the arcades platform was at first left open, 

but was afterwards covered in by^an arcade, and a thick wall was built 
against the thin wall containing the platform to support the arches 
of the new arcade. Clearly then this wall is the foundation 

wall of the third row of arches parallel to the south curtain. If this be 
so there can be no doubt about the situation of the curtain and the two 
other parallel lines of arches, of which in fact portions still remain 
standing. In the yard of the General Post Ofiice there is an old ^rcade 
and arches which at its west end joins on to a very old house. This old 
house has been lately used as the store-godown of the Post Office, and 
the arches serve for a shed to keep the Post Office waggons in. The 
north side of the waggon-shed e^^i^ is a modern wall constructed on the 
alignment of the third arcade wall of the old fort but the two 

lines of arches ejz (of which the first forms the south face of 
the shed, and the second e^i^ runs down its centre) are manifestly 
portions of the first and second lines of arches which ran 

parallel to the south curtain' of the old fort. This agrees with the 
traditions of the spot and has been proved by my excavations. The 
arcade e^i^ i^e^ is a fragment. At its west end I find that four more 
of its pillars, ^3^4 F^F^y are built into the old Post Office godown ; and 
on opening up the ground to the east of the arcade I found ths.t the 
line of arches e^i^ has a foundation wall whi8h runs on eastward under- 
ground as and that the line of arches e^i^ rests on isolated briok 

piers which are also continued eastward, and one of which X was able 
iio expose Moreover the arcade is a fragment cf the old 

fort. It is built of the old thin bricks, the pillars are sunk deerp below 
the present ground level. The foundation wall which carries the line 
of arches e^i^ is 3 ,ft. 4 in. thick. The production of this wall is 
at a disfiance of 22 ft. 6 in. internal measurement from the wall 
which 1 have identified as the foundation wall of the third or innermost 
line of arches parallel to the south curtain. This is just the distance 
which Wells’s plan shows between the third and the second lines of 

n It is 3 ft. 7 in. square at the top, and 4 ft. 8 in. square at its base. 
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arehOB)^ and benoe I consider that o^ig is a segment of the second line 
of arohes* The pillars of these arohes are 13 ft. 8 in. distant from each 
other from centre to centre. For similar reasons 1 identify the line of 
arohes ns segment of the first of the lines of arohes 

within the sonth curtain. The Iin6 of arches is 19 ft. distant from 
the line of ai'ohes by internal measurement. From to/^, a 

distance of 42 ft. 9 in., it runs straight on parallel to e,/g. Then the 
whole line of arches is brought out 4 ft. 10 in. further south (/i/i)* 
Then again it continues to run parallel to the wall e^ig for 82 ft. 10 in. 
(f\g\) after which it returns to iti| old alignment Both as 

regards its distance from the wall which I have argued is the 

second line of arches parallel to the curtain, and as regards the irregu« 
larity of its conformation, the lino of arches fig\giix corresponds 
to the representation given in Wolls’s plan of the first line of arohes 
within the south curtain, and I think there can be no doubt that it is a 
segment of that line of arches. Near the south-west corner of the old 
waggon shed a wall He about 9 ft. thick projects in front of and parallel 
to the arches ; another portion of it is hidden away in the old Post 
Office Store Godown. This is all thaii actually remains of the south 
curtain* but by opening up the ground in the yard of the Post Office 
I have been able to trace out its position and foundations. The original 
curtain wall was 3 ft, 2 in. thick. Within it, t. e., on its north side, 
there was built another wall which was intended to support and streng- 
then the curtain wall. This wall is irregularly constructed and varies 
in thickness. At first it is about 3 ft. 8 in. thick with a space of 6 in. 
left in some places between it and the curtain walk At / it ends in a 
buttress about 2 ft. 4 in. thick. The south curtain wall is met on its 
south face by a wall about 2 ft. 2 in. broad, at a point h, 53 ft. distant 
from k where tho curtain is now cut away. The 2 ft. 2 in. wall runs 
southwards and a little to eastwards, for a distance of 24 ft. Then 
it turns off eastwards. This wall is the wall shown in Wells’s plan 
dividing the warehouses from the yard w. Its discovery in the position 
indicated for it in Wolls’s plan places the identification of the south 
curtain wall beyond dispute. 

I have already pointed out one serious inaccuracy in Wells’s plan. 
He makes the east curtain inclined at an angle to the north and south 
alignment of the Governor’s House in the Fort, whereas they feally are 
parallel to each other. I have now to call attention to another serions 
inaccuracy in Wells’s plan. I have shown that is the northern- 
most of the three lines of arches built inside the south curtain wall; Its 
distance from the centre of the east gate in 162 ft. whereas Wells makes 
it only 150 ft. 
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As regards the north side of the fort, I have not touch to add to 

' The Writers^ Build- ^^7"® discovered in 1883. I have, 

ings on the north side howevet, verified by excavation the position 
of the fort. range of rooms which divided the fort 

into two, and which, I believe, to hsive been the ‘ Writers’ Buildings ’ 
in the old fort. The south wall of these buildings, JO, is about 60 ft. 
distant from TF, the north-west corner of the Governor’s House. At 
J, 99 ft. from the west curtain wall, there is a passage through the 
block of buildings 15 ft. wide. The wall J(? is 3 ft. 2 in. broad, north 
of it, and parallel to it, at a distance of 19 ft. internal measurement, is a 
wall Ji I also found a cross wallj, to the west of / and distant 
from it 24 ft. internally. These cross walls J /j, and^j is* are 2 ft. 1 in. 
thick, Jiig is 2 ft. thick. East of the passage we have no continuous 
wall corresponding with JQ^ but we find instead the bases of a row 
of columns YZ. Those bases are U ft. apart from centre to centre, 
and measure about 3 ft. by 2 ft. each. At a distance of 9 ft. internally 
from the row of columns and parallel to it, is an inner wall YiZi^ 2 ft. 
thick. The wall Y Yi is 2 ft. 8 in. thick. I have not thought it 
necessary to trace out the walls YZ, YiZ^^ along their whole length. I 
have merely exposed Zi^ the termination of the wall Y^Zi^ where it 
meets the wall Z^ Z, The south face of the wall Y^Z^ is here 22 ft. 
6 in. distant from the wall of the present Custom House. Zi is also about 
190 ft. from the centre of the east gate of the fort, and 30 ft. from the 
oast curtain wall by internal measurement. The whole length of wall 
Y^Z^ internally is 174 ft. 6 in. The breadth of Y^^Z^ and Z is 2 ft. 
All these walls are of poor construction. The buildings here were^ 
in fact, low, one-storied structures, as is evident from the old views 
of the fort. This also agrees with the supposition that they were 
inhabited by the writers, for we gather from the records^® that their 
lodgings were very damp and unhealthy. • 

As regards the west curtain I have little to say. Its alignment 
was determined by Mr. Bayne. I have verified 
The west curtain. excavation at three different spots X^, X^, 

X 3 . At Xi near the south-west bastion of the fort, the curtain wall is 
unusually thick and measures 6 ft. This is probably due to the same 
cause which led to the strengthening of the south curtain wall in this 
direction*. 

IB I have not been able to trace this wall westwards from J for more than about 
40* ft. At this point the remains became very conf nsing. I could only find a small 
wall 1 ft. 10 ini broad whioh met tho thicker 3 ft. 2 in. wall on its northern face, 
and which I traced westwards np to tho west curtain. 

19 Soe a letter from the Court of Directors, February lltb, 1756, pars. 69, in 
Long^s Selections, , 
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fort 


The rooms north 
and south of the gate. 


It now remains for me to speak of the east side of the fort* The 
central line of the east gate is 427 ft. from 
The East Gate and the corner of the north-east bastion, the posi- 
tion of which was fixed by Mr. Bayne in 1883. 
the gate Aeasares internally 20 ft. from north 
to south and 36 ft. from east to west. The east face measures exter« 
nally 26 ft. 6 in. Its salient angles B B^ (T, B' O' 0 are angles of 120 
degrees. The walls are 4 ft. thick. The south wall of the gate C' 0^ Og 
was pierced by a drain which was mot at an angle by a second drain 
running north-east. 

On each side of the east gate there ran a double row of arches 
AiBi, A^B^, and OiB^t parallel to the east curtain wall AB, OB. 
The space between the curtain wall and the line of arches next to it 
(i. e, between AB and A^B^^ and between OB and G^B^) was divided up 
by cross walls into chambers. The second row of arches Of^B^ 

supported the verandah or piazza which extended on each side of the 
gate before the ranges of chambers. 

As regards the rooms to the north of the gate between the east 
curtain and tile line of arches A^Bi^ there is 
little to say. Wells’s plan shows that the first 
cross wall occurred after the fifth arch. The 
arches thus cut off were left open to the verandah and formed the 
north court of guard. But the whole interest of these investigations 
centres in the topography of the range of rooms on the other side of 
the gate where were situated the court of guard, the barracks, and the 
Black Hole spoken of by Orme and Holwell. There is no doubt about 
the position of the curtain wall {OB) and the parallel lines of arches 
within it O^B^). They have been traced out from the east 

gate right up to the north face of the General Post Office. The curtain 
wall OB is 3 ft. 9 in. thicS. The foundation wall which carried the 
first line of arches OiB^ is 2 ft. 9 in. thick, that which carries the 
second line of arches O^B^ is 2 ft. 3 in. thick. Between the curtain 
wall and the wall O^B^ is a distance of 14 ft. 1 0 in. and between the 
curtain and ^ distance of 31 ft. 3 in, from inside to inside. The 
wall OgBg meets the wall B^E^ at a distance of 162 ft. from the centre 
of the east gate. So far the topography of this part of the fort is per- 
fectly clear. 

There is, however, considerable difficulty in determining the posi- 
tions of the cross walls which sub-divided the 

Bcm^h of thlegateT^^ space between OB and intd*%ooms. Here, 
as 1 noticed before, Wells’s plan is quite inac- 
curate* It shortens the distance between the east gate and the south-east 
J. I. 16 
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baetion, and so vitiates its whole representation of this corner of the fort. 
In the case of the cross walls it is not easy to check the errors of the 
plan by actual excavation, for we cannot always expect to find trace of 
the cross walls which may have been very slightly constructed. As a 
matter of fact only two cross walls hsSve been actually discovered by ex- 
cavation. One of these was found by Mr. Bayne in 1888 and was 
again brought to light by me in 1891. .This wall is 1 ft. 6 in. thick, and 
is 145 ft. 6 in. from the centre of the east gate. Mr. Bayne thought 
that this wall was the north wall of the Black Hole, 1 shall show that 
it is probably the south wall of the prison. The other cross wall (5&|) 
is a much more solid wall than the wall just described (dd|). It is 
S ft. thick and is at a distance of 100 ft from the centre of the gate. 

The position of two other cross walls may be inferred in the follow- 
ing way. A little to the south of cross wall hhi there was a subter- 
ranean chamber or vault h'b\ c'c\ which attracted much notice when 
it was first discovered. Internally this vault measured 19 ft. 3 in. north 
and south, by 9 ft. 9 in. east and west. It was 7 ft. 2 in. deep. Its 
walls were 1 ft. 6 in. thick and were covered with a hard coating of 
plaster. The floor over the vault was carried across by four beams, 
the holes where the ends of the beams rested being clearly visible. 
The west wall of the vault (b\c'i) wslb built against the foundation 
wall of the first line of arches The north face of the north 

wall of the vault b'b\ was 3 ft. 3 in. distant from the south face of 
the cross- wall The internal distance between the east wall of 
the vault (bW) and the curtain was 2 ft. 3 in. In this part of the 
curtain wall (be) an iron grating was found, built up inside the brick 
work of the wall just below the level of the floor. It seems to have 
served no special purpose. The south wall of the vault c'c'i was 
coated with plaster on both sides. Its noi'th face was plastered down 
to the level of the floor of the vault. Its south face was plastered down 
to a foot below the level of the floor of the chambers along the east cur- 
tain. This would seem, to show that wall cV^ was continued up above 
the floor level so as to form a cross wall cci dividing up the space be^ 
tween bb^ and and, I believe, that this was so because there must 
surely have been a cross wall between bbi and dd^, and I do not see 
where else it could have been conveniently placed except above cV^ as eo^. 
, The north face of this wall will be distant 126 ft. from the centre of the 
east gate. 

There is somewhat similar evidence for the existence of another 
c^s wall aai ttorth of 55^ Inside the curtain wall (at ab) there was 
built another wall aWi 1 ft. 6 in, and 24 ft. long which was carried up 
to within a foot of the floor level of the range of chambers along tba 
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61 ^ curtain. This wall and the north face of the wall h&x were plaster* 
ed to a depth of about 7 ft. below the floor level almost to the founda* 
tion of the walls. This seems to show that there was another vault 
immediately north of the wall bb^ and that the wall a'a\ carried the 
flooring of the room above. As th#wall a'a\ is about 24 ft. long, I infer 
that this was the length of the vault and also of the i*oom above it and^ 
I think, that at 24 ft. north of bh^ there was another cross wall like bbi 
which below the floor level served as the north wall of ^ vault and above 
the floor level was a cross wall sub-dividing the space between the cur- 
tain and O^Di. 

In this way I have been able to prove by excavation the existence 
of four cross walls aa^, bb^t cc^, ddi. But this is not enough. It is still 
necessary to consider whether, as Wells’s plan implies, there were any 
other walls besides those four, and in particular whether there were any 
to the south of dd^. For the Black Hole was the southernmost of the 
rooms built along this part of the east curtain. Consequently its site 
must be immediately to the north of the last cross wall, and its site is 
known if the position of the south eimmcjst cross wall is known. I have 
accordingly traced out the wall Oil)^, which contained the chambers 
built against this part of the cast curtain, to a point 166 ft. from 
the centre of the east gate, where this containing wall stops. Beyond 
d\ there is only a small thin wall, built, I suppose, to contain a pave- 
ment. There could have been no cross walls beyond d\^ and I have 
found no trace of any between d^ and d\. It therefore follows that ddi 
is the southernmost cross wall. I have also traced out the east verandah 
wall to 1 ) 3 , 166 ft. from the centre of the east gate, whore O 3 P 3 
meets the wall B^E^ which carried the third or innermost line of arches 
on the south side of the fort. Thus my excavations prove that ddi is 
the southernmost cross wall, and that it occurred at about 20 ft. north 
of the end of the containing wall and also at about the same dis- 
tance north of the junction of the verandah wall O^B^ with tbo third 
line of arches on the south side B^E^, 

This also agrees on the whole with Wells’s plan which represents 
the last cross wall as occurring about 16 ft. 

Comparison of or 18 ft. north of the end of the containing 
Jes^tB^o^^exoOT^i^^ ^all and of the junction between the east 

verandah wall and the inner line of arches on 
the south side of the fort. Wells’s plan, however, does not exactly agree* 
with the results obtained by excavation as to distances, but this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the length of the curtain wall between the 
east gate and the south-east bastion is too short by about 12 feet. 
Whoever it was, who actually drew the plan, ho did not discover his 
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mistake till he came to put in the details of the rooms along the east 
cartain south of the gate. Then, finding that there was not sufficient 
room to put those details in properly, he crowded them in together, 
This, 1 think, is clearly the case with the cross walls. The discrepancies 
between Wells’s plan and the results Obtained by actual Oxcayation may 
be exhibited as follows 

r 

Wells* a plan shows walls at 48, 70, 95, 108, 122, 186 ft. from the centre of 
Excayation shoys walla at 75, 100, 126, 146 ft. i the East gate. 

Looking at this comparative table, and remembering that Wells’s 
distances are short of the true distances, we easily discover which walls 
correspond. The first cross wall shown by excavation (aa^ corresponds 
to the second wall given in Wells’s plan. The second cross wall shown 
by excavation (bh^) corresponds to the third wall in Wells’s plan. The 
fourth cross wall shown by excavation (cc^) corresponds to the fifth wall 
in Wells’s plan j and the last wall in Wells’s plan corresponds to the 
last wall shown by excavation. The two missing walls not shown by 
excavation are the first cross wall of Wells’s plan, which was the south 
wall of the barracks (m.), and the fourth wall of Wells’s plan which 
must have come between bbi and cq. This wall could not have been 
a very substantial one, as it must have been built over the subterranean 
chamber b'b/ c'ci'. The room tt in Wells’s plan, which is the southern- 
most of the series of rooms built within this part of the east curtain, 
and is, therefore, the Black Hole, corresponds with the space cc^ ddi. 
This is the site of the Black Hole. As regards the staircase to the 
south-east bastion, I have unfortunately very little to say. This stair- 
case is mentioned by Holwell and is shown by Wells in his plan. It is 
a long staircase. Its head is put by Wells at about 8 It. from the soiiih 
face of the southernmost cross wall, and its foot at a distance of about 50 
ft. I have not been able to find any trace of it by excavation, but I 
see no reason for doubting its position to be correctly marked by Wells. 

If I might be permitted to make a few conjectures I should arrange 
the rooms along the east curtain thus. The 

rotSsXSf tho eSit “ contained between 

curtain. south wall of the east gate COi 0^ and the 

cross wall dJj and between the cast curtain 
CD and the first line of arches parallel in the curtain The 

pillars of these arches were about 8 ft. 9 in. distant from each other 
from centre to centre. West of them came a second parallel line of 
arches, 0^^ forming the piazza before the rooms. The first of the 
cross walls dividing off the rooms occurred after the fourth arch in 
the first line of arches Thus it would be about 35 ft. distant 

from the wall (70i Cjj. These four arches were left quite open to the 
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piazza west of them, and formed the court of guard south of the gate. 
Three arches further on was another cross wall If this wall oo* 
curred exactly after the seventh of the first line of arches and 
I am right in believing that these arches measured 8 ft. 9 in. from 
centre to centre, then the centrS of the cross wall would be 61 ft. 
3 in. from the south face of the wall OOi Cj. If we rely on the evidence, 
of the excavations its north face was 60 ft. § in. from the south face of 
00 1 Ojj. The next cross wall hhi occurred after thp tenth arch. As 
shown by the excavations its north face was 86 ft. distant from the 
south face of the wall GG^ G^, or if we reckon its distance according to the 
arches, its centre will be 87 ft. 6 in. from OGi 0^, I have argued that 
another cross wall cc^ was 126 ft. distant from the centre of the 
east gate, that is its north face is 112 ft. from the south face of GGi 0 ^ ; 
and if we reckon that this wall came after the thirteenth arch its 
centre will be 113 ft. 9 in. from OOj Og. The last cross wall dd^ is 131 
ft. 6 in. from GGi G^t or if wo reckon that it came after the fifteenth 
arch its centre would be about 131 ft. 3 in. distant. The room cut off 
by the walls ddy is the Black Hole. It measured mternally 18 ft. 
by 14 ft. 10 in. It was bounded on the cast by the curtain, on the south 
by the wall on the north by the wall cc^, and on the west by the 
fourteenth and fifteenth arches of the first line of arches parallel to 
the east curtain These two arches were bricked up and only a 

window was left in the centre of each. Along the east wall of the Black 
Hole was a wooden platform about six feet broad and raised three or 
four feet frdm the ground, open underneath. It probably projected from 
the east wall as far as the door in the north wall This door opened 
inwards. The three rooms between tho court of guard and the Black 
Hole were the barracks. They were bounded on the east by the curtain 
wall, along which ran a wooden platform similar to that in the Black Hole. 
Tho nine arches which bounded the barracks on the south, (t. e., the 
fifth to the thirteenth arches inclusive) were partially closed by a 
dwarf wall, or, as Holwell calls it, a parapet wall. The rooms opened 
one into another and a door in tho wall cci led to the Black Hole. South 
of the Black Hole there were no more rooms, the remaining space being 
taken up by a straight staircase, fifty feet long, built against the east 
curtain wall, leading to the south-east bastion. 

1 believe that this arrangement of the rooms will satisfy all the 
requirements of Holweirs narrative. The barracks according to him 
would have been a fairly comfortable place for 146 persons to spend the 
night in, I make the whole area of the barracks to be 72 ft. by 14 ft. 
10 in. This gives 7 sq. ft. 45 sq. in. for each individual. The area of 
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Blaok Hole is 18 ft. by 14 ft. 10 in. This allows just 267 sq. ft. of area 
for 146 persons, or less than 2 sq. ft. eaoh.^ 

The result of all this fresh discussion is to place the site of the 

Black Hole prison immediately to the north of 

Difference between the site fixed for it by Mr, Bayne, so that Mr. 
these views and those i i • . • ' 

of Mr. Bayne. Hayne s conclusion was not so far wrong. Mr. 

Bayne, however, arrived at his conclusion from 
t^ utterly false premises. His first premise was that the south-east 
comer of the fort was just like the north-east corner. This was com- 
pletely refuted by Mr. Munro in 1889 when he produced Wells’s plan of 
the fort. Mr. Bayne’s second premise was, that the dimensions of the fort 
stated by Orme in the text of his history and shown in the accompanying 
plan, were absolutely correct, and LIr. Bayne still held to this belief even 
though he discovered that there was an error somewhere in Orme’s plan 
when he tried to superpose it upon Simms’s Survey of Calcutta. The 
excavations which I have made prove that the dimensions given by Orme 
are only approximately correct, accurate enough for the purposes of hia 
history, but not accurate enough for the purpose of settling minute 
points of topography. Fortunately for Mr. Bayne, the errors of his twe 
premises counteracted each other, and thus, when he made an excavation 
in the passage north of the General Post Oflice, where he expected to 
find the Black Hole, he actually did come across one of its walls. But, 
like words, walls cannot be interpreted apart from their context. Mr. 
Bayne was prevented at the time from finding the right context, and he 
therefore failed to understand these walls ; I have merely been more 
fortunate in my opportunities, and have been able to secure the right 


context. 

Only a few more miscellaneous points as to the topography of the 
old fort remain to be mentioned. Besides the 
pc^ts.^ ellaneouB drains already spoken of, which I found by 

the east gate, 1 also came across a piece of 
another old surface drain running along the west side of the verand&h 
which extended before the chambers built inside the east curtain. This 
drain is 4 ft. wide at the top and 2 ft. at the bottom. Its eastern edge is 
5 ft. distant internally from the verandah wall There is also an 

old well about 50 ft. east of the east wall of the Governor’s House in the 
fort, and 23 ft. south of its central line, which may have been part of 


80 The only cross wall shown in Wells’s plan which I have not accounted for is 
the wall between the rooms v and o. If what 1 have said as to the other cross walls 
is correct, this cross wall should como between bt, and cc,. It could not then have 
been a substantial Wall as it would have been built over the subterranean chamber 
Vb\ cVi. Oould this widl have been meant for the wall Vb\ P 
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the old building. The main walls of the buildings are brick in lime, 
the minor walls are brick in mud. The parade ground is paved with 
brick on edge over one flat, covered with six inches of concrete. Its 
level was visible everywhere in section. If we reckon the level of the 
curb stone of the footpath in DalBousie Square as 100 ft. then the level 
of the parade ground would be 98*07 ft., i. e., a little less than 2 ft. 
lower down. The level of the floors of fhe rooms varied. The level 
of the floor over the subterranean vault was 99'24 f^. At about 
middle of the set of rooms built along the east curtain it was 
98-6 ft. 


A Specimen of the Padumaivati.—By 
G. A. Grierson, ®.A., LC.S. 

The following is an attempt to give a correct text of a portion of 
the Padumawati,^ or Padmavati of Malik Muhammad of Jayas in Oudh. 
He flourished under Shor Shah in the year li;40 A. D., and numerous 
MSS. of his great poem are in existence. 

The value of the Padumdwati consists chiefly in its age. Malik 
Muhammad is, I believe, the oldest vernacular poet of Hindustan of 
whom wo have any uncontested remains. Chand Bar’dal was much 
older, but the genuineness of his Prithiraj Bay’sa is denied by many 
competent scholars. Vidyapati Thakur, who lived in the year 1400 
A. D. has only left us. a fey songs which fiavg come down to us through 
five centuries of oral transmission, and which now cannot be in the 
form in which they were written. The preservation of the Padurndwati 
is due mainly to the happy accident of Malik Muhammad's religious 
reputation. Although profoundly affected by the teaching of Kablr, 
and familiarly acquainted with Hindu lore, and with the Hindu Toga 
philosophy, he was from the first revered as a saint by his Muham- 
madan co-religionists. 

He wrote his poem in what was evidently the actual vernacular 
of his time, tinged slightly with an admixture of a few Persian wordil 
and idioms due to his Musalman predilections. ^It is also due to his 
religion that he originally wrote it in the Persian character, and hence 


1 The author hiuuirif invariably sprils the word thus. 
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discarded all the favourite devices of pandits, who tried to nia«ke their 
lan^age correct by spelling (while they did not pronounce) vemaoa- 
lar words in the Sanskrit fashion. He had no temptation to do this. 
The Persian character did not lend itself to any such false antiquarian- 
ism. He spelled each word rigoroi»sly as it was pronounced. His 
work is hence a valuable witness to the actual condition of the verna- 
cular language of Northern India in the 16th century. It is, so far as 
iWoes, and with the exception of a few hints in Alberuni*s Indica, 
the only trustworthy witness which we have. It is trustworthy, how- 
ever, only to a certain extent, for it often merely gives the consonantal 
frame work of the words, the vowels, as is usual in Persian MSS., being 
generally omitted. Fortunately, the vowels can generally be inserted 
correctly with the help of a few Devanagari MSS. of the poem which 
are in my possession. 

Besides its interest as a key to a philological puzzle, the Padiima- 
wati also deserves notice for its contents. In itself it is a fine poetical 
work, and one of the few original ones, not dealing with either Rama 
or Krishria,- with which I am acquainted in any Indian language. It 
is also remarkable for the vein of tolerance which runs through it, — a 
tolerance in every way worthy of Kabir or of Tarsi Das. The story of 
the poem has been a favourite one with eastern authors. Husain 
Ghaznawi wrote a Persian poem on the subject, entitled Qissae Padma^ 
wat. Rai Gobind Munshi in 1652 A. D. wrote a version in Persian 
prose, called (after the chronogram of its date) Tukfatu'UKuluh, Again 
Mir Ziyau’d-din ‘Ibrat, and Ghulam ‘All ‘Ishrat wrote a joint version in 
Urdu verse in 1796 A. D. Malik Muhammad’s poem was written in 
1540 A. D. 

Concerning the author little is known. He tells us himself that 
he was the disciple of Sayyad Muhiu’d-din. He studied Sanskrit 
Prosody and Rhetoric from Hindu Pandits ' at Jayas. He belonged to 
the Ghistiyd Nizdmiyd, that is to say, he was the eleventh disciple in ' 
descent from the well-known Nizamu’d-din, who died in 1325 A. D. 
Muhiu’d-din’s teacher was Shaikh Burhan, who resided at Kalpi in 
Bundel’khand, and who is said to have died at the age of a hundred 
years in A. D. 1562-63. The poet was patronized by Sher Shah. 

The only other fact which we know for certain is that he was blind 
of one eye. I have collected the following traditions about him. One 
of Sher Shah’s allies was Jagat Dev, (enthroned 1527 A. D. : died 
1673 A. D.), Mahaijj of Ghazipur and Bhoj’pur. He was present at 
the battle of Bagh’sar (Buxar) in which Sher Shah defeated Humayun. 
Malik Mubammad is said to have attended his court. Two of Malik 
Muhammad’s four friends, whom he mentions in his poem (22) were 
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also patronised by Jagat D@v. These were Tusaf Malik and Salf»n& 
Si]}gh (whom Malik Muhammad calls MiyS as if he was a Mu9alman). 
It is said that another attendant at Jagat Dev’s court was a Katthah^ 
named Gaudharv Baj, who was skilled in the art of singing. Malik 
Mul^ammad was greatly attached to him and gave him his blessing, 
prophesying that skill in song would always remain in his family, and, 
at the. same time, begging him to take, as a sign of afEection, his title 
of Malik. Ever since, Gaudharv Baj’s descendants l^ave called thenir 
selves Malik, and members of the family still live in Taluka Baipura and 
at Haldi in Baliya District, and are renowned singers. 

It is said that the Baja of Amethl was childless, but was granted 
a son, in consequence of the prayers of Malik Muhammad. When the 
poet died, ho was buried at Amethl, and his tomb is still shown, 
and worshipped by believers. Malik Muhammad’s two friends, Malik 
Tusaf and Salone, died in what is now the district of Gorakh’pur, from 
a surfeit of mangoes. Malik Muhammad was with them at the time, 
and himself narrowly escaped. The mangoes are said to have been 
infested by poisonous insects. ^ 

The text of the Padumawati, being in the theth Hindi language, 
and written in the Persian character, is very difficult both to read and 
to understand. It has been frequently transliterated into the Nagarl 
character, but the transcriptions, whether MS. or pxinted, are full of 
mistakes, generally guesses to make the meaning clear. The best trans- 
iiterated edition is that by Pandit Bam Jasan of Banaras; but even 
in his case (putting instances of sanskritization out of sight) hardly 
a line is coiTect. There are several printed editions in the Persian 
Character, but they too are all incorrect. I have been fortunate enough 
*to become possessed of several old MSS. of the poem in the Persian 
character, and by diligent comparison 1 have qndeavoured to reproduce, 

. in the Ifagari character, the actual words written by the poet. A glance 
at the critical notes will show the labour involved in the task. I have 
also endeavoured to give a tentative translation of text as I went along. 

To the text, I append an analysis of the whole poem, which may 
prove interesting. It must, however, be understood that I do not 
; guarantee its entire correctness. There are many passages which I do not 
yet understand, and which await further examination. I hope, in process 
of time, to publish, jointly with Mahamahnpadhyaya Paiiidit Sudhakara 
Dvivedi, F.A.U., a complete and satisfactory edition of the whole poem. 
Of that edition, the present specimens may be taken as a provisional 
sample, and I shall be most grateful for any suggestions which reach me 
in time to improve the larger work. 

J, I. 17 
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For the purposes of these specimens, I have used the following 
MSS.:— 

A. MSS. in Persian character (marked collectively as P). 

(1) India Ofl&ce Library, Pers. Oat. 1018. Dated 1107 Hij. 

= 1695 A. D. (la).** 

(2) Ditto No. 1975. Vowel marks freely used. Cor- 
rectly written. Dated 1109 Hij. =1697 A. D. (Ib). 

(3) jDitto No. 1819. Vowel points inserted in red ink 
by a later hand. Dated 1114 Hij. =1702 A. D. (Ic). 

(4) India Office Library, Urdu Catalogue, No. 3130. Few 

vowel points. In two different handwritings. No date, 
(Id). 

All these Persian MSS. are very fairly correct. I have taken Ib, 
as the basis throughout. 

B. MSS. in the Deva Nagarl character (marked collectively as N). 

(1) India Office Library, Sanskrit Catalogae, No. 2471. A 

magnificent copy, profusely illustrated. Written by 
Thana Kayath of Mirzapur. No date. Spelling highly 
Sanskritized (Is). 

I must here express my thanks to Dr. Rost, and the authorities of 
the India Office Library, for the loan of the above MSS. 

(2) A well written copy kindly lent me by Kaviraj Syamal 

Das, belonging to the library of the Maharaj of Udai- 
pur. Spelling not so Sanskiutized. Dated Sambat 
1895=1838 A. D. (U). 

C. MS. in the Kaithi character. 

(1) A clearly written copy. With very irregular spelling : and 
many important variations in the readings. Written^ 
in Sambaf 1812 = 1755 A. D. (K). 

In editing the text I have adopted tlie following principles as 
regards spelling. Prakrit words are spelt as in the Persian copies. 
When the Persian copies give vowels, those vowels are adopted. When 
no vowels are given, I have used my judgment in adopting the vowels 
given in the Devanagarl and Kaithi copies. 

On the other hand, for precisely similar reasons, I have generally 
adopted the spelling of Arabic and Persian words which is best vouched 
for by tte Devanagarl and Kaithi copies. Such words are phonetically 
spelt in that alphabet, 

U and K uniformly write ^ as 1^. I have not followed them in 
this. When U, as it frequently does, gives a short u as the final vowel 
of a Prakrit substantive, I have generally adopted it, unless the use of 
the vowel is contradicted by the Persian copies. 
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The termination ^ nhy is capable of being read as equivalent to 
either the plural oblique termination or to the singular oblique 
termination or Unless the context showed that is required, 
I have transliterated it f%. Even in the best Persian MSS. the nasal 
is inserted so capriciously, that it it at least doubtful whether it should 
be used in the singular, and I have accordingly followed the best 
DSvanagari MSS., in omitting it, in this case, throughout. 

'The metro of the poem consists of stanzas of Bpyen caupdis fol- 
lowed by a ddhd. In the latter, a mdtrd is frequently omitted in the 
first half. In the caupdJs^ accent is frequently used instead of quantity, 
a short accented syllable being treated as a long one, especially at 'the 
end of a line. Malik Muhammad wrote long before Ke 9 av Das laid 
down the canons of Hindi metre. Such accented short syllables I have 
marked, in transliteration with an acute accent, thus , — niramdre (II, 3). 

d regret that the scheme of transliteration into the Homan character 
is not that usually adopted in this Journal, For various reasons, which 
it is not necessary to give here, I have been compelled to adhere more 
closely to that used in the Bihari Dictionary by Dr. Hoernle and myself. 

Scheme op thanslite ration adopted in th5S paper : — 

^ a, fl, Xiy t i, ^ ^ w, p e, W e, ^ 0 , 0 . >•» , thus ^ d> 

S’; f C % und so on. ~ m. 

The following vowels occur only in a few Sanskrit words, M riy 
^ aiy ^ au. In Tadbhava words ^ and ^ do not occur. is trans- 
literated ai and au. In Nagari MSS. when ^ and ^ occur they are 
plainly stenographic signs for and ^5^. This is frequently shown by 
the metre. There is no danger of confusing and ^ for 

they appear in distinct classes of words, are always in Tadbhava 

words, or in corrupted Tatsama words, ^ and ^ occur only in words 
lifted bodily from Sanskrif : — * 

khy gr, ^ gh, V jj, 

W C, W CJly ^ Jy ^ jky ^ W. 

9 9 d, 9 dh, 9 «. 

if ^ 9 thy ^ d, 9 dky 9 n, 

9 p, 9 phy W 6, 9 hhy ^ m. 

^ K Ty ^ ly ^ Wy (oT fu Sauskrit words v). 

^ 8y^ Sy^h. 

9* only occurs in Persian words, representing the Persian or in 
pure Sanskrit words. In the former case it is transliterated shy and in 
the latter by q, 

Arabic and Persian letters. 

& g, ^ Ich, is, }z,J zh, u* 8, u* ?, it, % ^ gh, 
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^ II \ II 

^ w irorni: i #c fti» |H ^ « 

«ftfii TOiwi:i wftww « i 

w «i!9 I nwxi <jr wt^i g 

iJHft ^ I ^ I 

^1^ w fh nvlrr I w^»r V ihn g 

^ Pgfi i ^ T ’gft TT#t I ircijpr <if#t g 

fhift fW ^ I *lw iW n ’. 

tw 

^ «n gr^ <1^ vm «t ^ i 
i?f^ «n'S ^ w^'I^^JiTf^g^ii 

Critical notes. 

1. 2. Kinheai, bo apparently lb, which Boema to vocalize the final The 
word may, however, be also read klnhisa for hlnJiesa, The other copies in the 
Persian character simply have which may be road either klnhesif kmhasit or 

kinhasa. Is and K have kinhegi for klnhesi, U has ktnhasa. Throughout tho^ poem 
a short e is inserted to form the past tenso. Thus, dekhasiy he sees, dekhesi, hg-saw. 
la tinhahi pnti kahilasu, Ibo parahata kahildsUf Id parahata kaildsuj Is tehi pfUi ka 
hilasu^ XJ tihi parahata ka hildsu. In the Persian character Ca^j and Ca^ and 
and are easily confused. In each case it is a question of a dot. There 

can be no doubt about the form kahildau for kaildsu being right. The word is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the poem, and is invariably spelt thus in the best MSS. It is a 
curious corruption, and has puzzled all copyists with Sanskrit predilections. 8. 
lb has pawana aginit K agni pautia, Is hahutaif UK hahute, F give no clue. . 4. Is 
awatdru, 

5. la klnhesi swpata dipajbrahamavidd 
Ib „ „ Idga „ 

Ic „ sdta saraga „ 

Id „ (illegible) P seta peta mahx hhan^da « 

Is kinhesi sata sata hrahamaiidd (sic) 

n klnhasa sdta saraga „ | 

K kinhesi „ dipa „ 

Two printed editions follow la, except having maht instead of dipg, la is 
adopted as making the best sense. 6. Ib dwniara^ U dinaka/ra^ K d/mid. Printed 
editions Stn^sa. 7. Is ktnhesi sita ghdma. 8. Id klnhasi saba asa. las ^sarah% 
U dusaarahu, 9. la td kara nlkuf Kkaratd kai niu lei, la kathd kahaH, I. 

arigdhu, printed editions and K ura^dhu. 

Translation. . 

(1). I bear in mind that one and only primal Maker, who gave 
life and made the world. First made He manifest the Light, then 
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made He (for the Light) the mighty mountain Kailasa.^ He made the 
fire, the air, the water, and the dust. Ho made forms ^ of varied hue. 
He made the Earth, and Heaven, and Hell ; and he made incarnations in 
many persons.^ He made the mundane egg^ with its seven ^ regions. 
He^made the universe with its foutteen^ worlds. He made the sun for 
the day, and the moon for the night ; He made the asterisms and the 
systems of the stars. He made coolness, sunshine and shade ; He made 
the clouds and lightning (that abideth) in them. ^ 

All things are so made by Him, that naught is worthy to bo com- 
pared with Him. First take I His name, and then in deep thought do I 
begin "J" my story. 

^ I ^ I fttW? '(▼TO I 

wft *rTt ^ MTKm I w i 

fhr I wsuT ^ I 

’mfr I 

^ I ^ ^ fN^mr i 

I By * Light,* the poet refers to Mahadeva, who dwells in Kailnsa Indian 
Mufalmans frequently consider Adam, the first man, ns the same as MahadSva. 
The fact that the poet expressly says that Kailasa was made * for * the Light, shows 
that he cannot be referring to light, the first of created things. 

» An Urdu gloss, translates ureha by design, stamp, drawing. I have 

noted it also in 48, 4; 606, 6, asa mlrata he d(u urehl, and in 610, 8, hhai ureha 
puhupa saba ndmd. In the second the Urdu translation gives and in the 

latter, the whole line is translated di' l§3 

^ The word is stiH used in Oudh and Bi&^ by women, in the sense of 

racana. It is derived from the Skr. ullekha, 

B Apparently, incarnations in many castes. Alluding to the doctrine that incar- 
nations have occurred in all religions in many parts of the world. Or it may only 
refer tb the various avatars of Vi 99 U. 

4 I, e.f the universe, alluding to the well known tradition detailed in Mann. 

B Jambu, Plakfa or Gomedaka, ^almall, Su9a, Kraufica, 9&ka, and Pu^kara. 

B There are seven worlds (loka) above, vw., Bhur-loka, Bhuvar-l., Svar-1., 
Mahor-l., Janor-l., Tapar-l., and Satya-1. or Brahma-L, and seven below, tflz,, A-tala,. 
Vi-talS) Su-tala, Rasa-tala, Tala-tala, Maha-tala, and Patala. According to Hnsal- 
mans, there are seven regions ( ) above (these are heavens), and sevefi below 

(earths). 

7 Two Urdu glosses translate augahi by e, meaning for which I can find 

no other authority. It means literally to plunge into water, hence to be immersed 
in anything, to have the mind fully occupied. 
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. Jiitw wi^ siw ftj i«it I ^ I 

2. 1. Bata*Uy bo Ib, la U K havo hema (IT reverBea the order of the two HemiB- 
tichs}, Ib hlway le mid 'with }iema as a v. 1. on margin. Id sdta (also Earn Jasan), lo ? 
hawara; (Sanskrit f^fisqpf for evidently puzzled the Nagari tran- 

Bcribers. Is has lehaifda 1cha^4<^f jJ hinhasa parabata meru apdrd. The F copies are 
undecided between khiJchinda and khikhinda. The former is probably the correct 
reading. 2. K md^ha. 8. U wahu hhdre, K jehi hUdldy niramdle, 5. U rdhai, 
edhaiy N u4au 7. U phiila aUy Id K aukhadha, 8. la gagana antarichay lo gagma 
antarijchay Ib khdbhay U lagaiy rdkhaiy K nimikhiy karata tehi aahhai kinha chana dka» 
las have ohiy Ibod U wahu 

2. He made the seven ^ shoreless oceans, &c., and He made the 
mountains of Morn and Knkhanda.* Rivers made He and streams and 
waterfaills ; crocodiles and fish made He of many, kinds. Ho made the 
oyster shell, and the pearl which filleth it, He made many flawless gems. 
Forests made He and roots tall trees made He, palmyras and date 
palms He made the wild animals^ which dwell in the forest ; He made 
the fowl which fly where they will. He made colours, white and black ; 
He made sleep, and hunger, and rest. He made the betel-leaf and 
flowers, and the pleasures of taste ; many medicines made He and many 
sicknesses. 

He made them in less than the twinkling of an eye ; all made Ho 
in a single instant. He fixed the Heavens in space without a pillar and 
without a prop. 

nS nI 

€Hrf% KtwT ^ I 

I ifrt: aifT ^ ^ ii 

I «r <(iM: R 

w w I »r Rftt tv R 

€H5f% tfrt; fiwift I fvifH m ^ r 

1 These encircle the seven regions (dvipas) mentioned in I, 5. Their names, 
are Lavaca, Ik^u, Sura, Ghfita, Dadhi, Dugdha, Jala. The author, in stanza 141 gives 
a differenf enumeration, viz.j Khara, Khira, Dadhi, Jala, Sura, 17 dadhi, Kilakila. 

* Meru is the well-known mountain. It represents the northern hemisphere 
or pole, and is the abode of the Gods. Eakhan^a is Kumeru, the southern hemisphere 
or pole, the region of the daityas or demons. The poet has mixed this up with 
Kishkindha, also to the south of Chide, and has confounded the two names. 

8 Jari is a root used for medicine, and muri is a root used for food. 

4 8d^ja is any animal used for food. 
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wrcf% ut 

8. Tho order of these sets of caupats is different in different copies. The 
above is the ordor of lab U K, lod begii^4, 3, and ihon go on as above. Is begins 
16, 16, and then 8, 4, &c., like la. 1. led dihesi, ladai ; lao tehx pat. Id tehi khii, 
Is txnha jdi, 2. lb hahu saju^ Ic tehx saju, 8. lao U K hxldsHy U K Kou for Jcoi, 
4. lacs U jehx hoh 6. Id transposes 11. 5 and 6. Is sada mJehay U jiyava aadd 
txnha, K jfwa sadd saha, 17 koii, 6. Id U kohf ^shahu dandu; Id dhaxidu, U K 
anand/l, dandd, 7. U kou, la ati ghdni, Id K pu)u glidnl, Is bdga ghdntf U ju ghdnt, 
8. U kou for kox, 0. lacd chdx'aln. Is txnha elm a, K hahwi x Unha aaha. 

3. He made man, and gave him dominion ; He made grain for 
his food. Ho made the king -who takotli pleasure in his kingdom, 
He made elephants and horses for his array. He made for him many 
delights. Some made Ho lords, and others slaves. Wealth made Ho 
from which cometh pride ; He m.ado longings which none can satisfy. 
He made life which all men ever desire; He made death, from which 
none can escape. Happiness made He and myriads of joys ; boitow 
made He, and care and doubt. ^ Somfe made He poor and others rich. 
He made frequent prosperity and adversity. 

Borne made He weak, and others strong From ashes made He 
all, and again turned Ho all to ashes. 

tm I « 

»rnt w I vci; «}t » 

'jit I ftM «rt ^ II 

wft I w? I 

I II 

si 

I wfH flfft I 

Tww w I ^ a 

tti 

wfir fK si^ w '9Tfti II « II 

4. 1. Icda hhiwasenx, U llumasaxnxyd, 2. P mukha, which spoils the metre. 
8. Id makes this line the sivih, Is amtya, Ibd jxuna jehi, Ic jtana jehx, Ibd tehi, 
lads U K pde, khde, 4. K karux xiimx jd phdrh 6. K Idxcai Jo mdkht, lod^K hhawSra 
patdga, Is hhdwara ndga, 6. la K xndura, led doubtful, lbs U clearly imdntra, laod. 
rahahu 7. So laod K, lbs kinhasx rakaaa dewa dopta, hfnhasx bhokaaa hhuta paretdi 
U similar except . • . dewa dayantd, . . . Ihuta parantd, 9. led K dxhisa^ Ib U 
Bobahi, 

1 Two Urdu glosses translate danda by grief, but the dictionary meaning 
of the word is enmity (dwandwa). Here it means opi)ositioa of ideas, doubt. 
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4. He made agalloohum, musk, and the scented khas grass ; He 
made the camphors , — bhtmaseni ^ and cena,^ He made the snake in 
whose month dwelleth poison ; He made the snake-charm which can'ieth 
off the bite. He made ambrosia, which giveth eternal life to him who 
getteth it ; He made poison, which is death to him who eateth it. He 
made the sugarcane filled with sweet juice ; He made the acrid creeper 
with its manifold fruit. lie made the honey which the bee stores in 
its home j He ma^e the humble bee, the birds and winged creatures. He 
made the fox, the rat and the ant ; He made many creatures which dig 
the earth and dwell therein. He made demons, goblins and ghosts ; He 
made ghouls and BSvas and 'Daityas^ 

He made eighteen thousand creations of varied kinds. To all he 
gave a means of existence, and with every decoration did he dock 
them. 

^ n vifqfff arf% V ^3^ I ^ ^ W 

mi'Tf wnr ^ i w Tifir d 

nf I fimr »it^ i 

WJT ir 

wtJi wfir w» Mtfir wt I vs «r vt • 

m VC ^ vv V I vrw tijwwfirwfiwnii 

<t M fljir TOT TOt VTT TO in'? I 

^ «ITO TO ^ TO m TO II 1 • 

6. 1. las U ohif K dhanaita hai jehi he 6an° ; Is U hd ; P have ha; lad 
sahaif J nahi ghafai, 3. K sabTiaT^a, U hou, 4. Is puts verse 4 after verse 
6, U paraga^i gupati, 6. lb hhawdtvai, U dpuni khdty K dpuna hhdiy F might also 
be road thus. 6. K uhaiy Idds so hlu^y Ic sdbahi hhuguti dei au jiand ; Is K 
mhahi deif U sdba hahd dehi, 7. la sahaM so td kari Mrai dsd \ ohi na kdhuj &o. 
Is hari 6&sdy ohi, U sahaij td kara, s&sd, ohi na kdh/ti ki dsi, K nahhai dsa td kari hari 
pheri \ ohi nahi dsa ahai kehu ken || 8. lao ghafata, U K ghafai, U uhhai, tasi, 9. 
Id jo deta, U K dehi, K sahha td kara. 

5. He indeed is a master of wealth, to whom belongeth the uni- 
verse ; to all He giveth continually, yet his storehouse minisheth not. 
To every .creature in the world, from the elephant even to the ant, doth 
He day and night give its share of nourishment. His eye is upon all : 
none is forgotten, whether foe or friend ; nor bird nor grasshopper, nor 
aught whether manifest or hidden is forgotten. He deviseth food and 

1 The Bhdmasenar>karpura of Sanskrit. 

S The Oina-Jcarpura of Sanskrit. 
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nourishment of many kinds. All doth He feed, yet eateth not himself. 
His meat and His drink is this — that to all He giveth nourishment 
and life. All have hope in him at every breath, nor hath He ever 
(turned) the hope of any to despair. « 

.^on after feon doth He gife, yet never minisheth (his store). 
Tea, so doth He this with both hands, that whatever hath been given 
in this world, hath all been given by Him. * 

^ I ^ w Tmr i xwr ww» i 

xm I 'Ts "trei: Tm iif% • 

wire aiw?rft wwi i mpf a?t imr h 

W I ai’CT aft aftn B 

aarrft arft wit i aair w tT wit B 

aiwft ak wft ^ i «nv aw ^ar am m 
nr vx ^ a anar a^t ' ^ aa ftia a alt i 

^ B aw aiftr w afair^ aw aw aft %ft i 
na atw aaaftrt: wt aam; ^ ii t b 

6. 1. Id ddi Blca haranau so raja ; K ddi anddi Icarata Jehi chdjd. 2. Ibod hardt, 
ddty lacs K jehiy tehi, ibed achala, Is chatrahi exhata nachatrahiy U nichatriyciy K 
chatra nichatra nichatrihi ; K dosara koi na earahari, 4. Is dekhdy U K dekhiiy P 
give no clue, a third person singular soems required b 7 the sense, Is Idgdy jogdy Is 
cifhihi, Ib karahiy U sdjogu. 6. lao K trina, trinahi, U udJidt, tinhai hajara kl dehi 
hadhdi, K tori u{?a)dai. 6. kdhu hh^kha hhikha dukha, la hhikha (?) hahutay U 
diikha hhdrdy K hhauna hhikha dukha hhdrd, 7. lbs K karai bo jo mana cinta na hoty 
la karai so jo mana cinta hoi ; K katai sOi jo ohi mana hoi. 8. U asthvrd (which 
makes the metro right), las U jehiy K tehi. 9. U aru hhajai, K tehi bhS,^. 

% ^ 

6. Let me tell of Him as that great primal king, who from the 
beginning to the end of tlflngs is worthy of his rule. Ever and for 
ever doth He rule, and whom He willctli, rule to him He giveth. 
Making umbrellaless him who hath the umbrella of royalty, He giveth 
it unto him who is without it ; no other is there who is equal unto Him. 
The people all look as He uptumeth the mountains, and maketh the ant 
(that crawleth from beneath them) equal unto the elephant. Adamant 
Ho maketh like straw and scattereth it, and again He maketh straw like 
adamant, and giveth it honour. To one He giveth the food of enjoyment 
and all happiness, another striketh He with sori’ow and a homo (sup- 
ported by) alms. No one understandeth what Ho hath done, for He 
doeth that which is beyond the power of mind and thought. 

All else is non-oxistoni^. Ho alone is ever the same, whose wondi'ous 

Urdu gloss transient, 


J. 1. 18 
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creations are such as these. He oreateth one and destroyeth him, and, 
if he -will, he formeth him again. 

^>11 ’iwn I 

TOI* *5^ ^ I '*1^ * 

’T fnniT»nmi m »rihT w- w ■ 

®v ^ ^ 

«|1tT ^ «T» *r ^ «niT I W HT ^ ftiTWPn I 

I ^ ^ * 

»ir ^ I 3^^ ^ ^ ^ « 

^<5^ ^ ^ ^ »ti^ w I fiGT 5f: ^fc w?: ^ Vm! r 

TOnreiK »r NTf% fK i ® » 

7. 1. Id reverses the order of 11. 1 and 2. U harana4i sOj Ib adba ohi sail waha 
sdba maha haratd, K dha saha so aaha mS waha haratd, Is has sau, 2. Is K jo sardba 
U paragati gnputi, la cinha na cinhata^ Id mnha na clnhe, 8. la na ohi saga, Id na 
hoi saghdid, U na Tcou saghdtd. 4t, Ic na hoi wahi jdnd, Is na waha hoi jdna U na 
hou we jdnd, K d hi sirajdnd. 6. las reverse order of 11. 5 and 6, K waha saha, Ib 
wdhu na^nha, Is oha hlnha, K wnha na hmha, 6. la hutd so pahilahi so hai sot, la 
an hai aha sot, K hutd pahilahi aha hai sot, Ic so puni rahai rahai na na hot, U so puni, 
K rahai rahihi nahi hoh 7. la aurn jo hoht, V aura hahai so, K auraje rahai se hc^, 
la marahi hai, K marai haru 8. U jo wai cdhasi hlnhasi, K jd oha cdha so htnhaei, 
lak harahi, U harahi ju cdhahi hlnha, 9. U na had, lo U sahai cdhi, K sahhai, 
cahahi, 13 jiya, 

7. Invisible, formless and nntellable is that Creator ; Ho is one 
withi all, and all arc one in Him. Whether manifest or hidden, He 
is all pervading. The righteous recognize Him, but not the sinful. 
He hath no son nor father nor mother, no family hath He, and no rela- 
tions. He hath begotten none, nor is He begcffcten of any, but all created 
beings proceed from Him. All things, as many as exist, He made ; nor 
was He made by any one. He was at the beginning, and He is now ; 
He alone remaineth existent and no one else. All else that are, are 
mad and blind, for after but two or four days they do their work and 
die. 

Whate’er He willed that He did, He doeth that He willeth to do. 
No one is there to prevent Him, and, by his mere will. He gave life to 
all. 

1 The Urdu gloss translates haratd by “near,** bnt I know of no 

authority for this moaning. Baratd means ha(d hud, twisted os a rope is twisted, 
hence involved in, closely connected with. Compare Bihdri Sai^sal, 69, dtfha harata 
Iddht afani, twisting their (mutual) glances into a rope, they bind it from balcony to 
balcony. 
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^ I SifPi WV «iTOir fjwri^i g^m ni 

^ ftniT >NTf I ire irrCf IT irer writ* » 

’ilw miV IT ^ fitw ilitT I innirfr^ftTlrn^i'^^flinri 

’m »nfif IT Tw I iri'fr w»riT iw wit ii 

WT*r *nf5 TT IT it^ tKi I irew .wtfir ur win: r 

wi iftT ^ TT % w I mwftPf WTftTwrmiwi 

• <s 

TrTTftPrwSrw^irf^Purafwi t:t tn Pur Pmm »n«ii 

«J vj 

Tft« WITTPWWtm wrei TTT wft Tpc I 

OV 

^%T'Tr ire fNt ^ ITU ire gfT II K I 

8. 1. Id dnha jo, K cetahu, Ib purana m§. Is giana, hakl^dnd^ 2. lodB jm nahi^ 
R jia nahi or jia nahi, la Uara nuhi pai eahahi Jcardhl, Is Jcar(i.i eawdit TJ harahi samut, 
K harai sahardi (?), 8. la revorsea tbo order of 11. 3 and 4, Ib doZ.du*(? 8o 
Id jo ifoldwahi dold, 4. Ic reveraos the order of 11. 4 and 5, Is haa sitnd, gilnd, la IT 
hiyd nahi, Id hiyd nahi pai gma saha gdn5>, U gunind. 5. Ic U K hhitisojdi, 
6. Ib nd Jcoi dhi na ohi Jce rttpd, lo om. ihis.linOf laa om. hoi, U nd kou hai ohi, R 
na hoi hoi hai ohi, la nd kdhu asa rttpa andpa^ Id nd ohi kS, asa taiaa anupd, Is na 
oha kdhu asa taisa sarnpd, U nd kou asa taisa onupd, R na oha kdhu asa rupa anupd : 
possibly la fits in boat with tho rest of tho passage. 7. R na hinu ohMfhAu, lo 
Tupa rekha nahi, R niraguna ndd* H* Ic R nd hai mild na hichurd, U nd hai mild 
na waihard, 9. U andhi murakhi kaha duri, Ibd mitrakhahi, 

8. In this manner know ye Him, and meditate upon Him, for so is 
the tale written in the holy book.^ The Lord hath no life, and yet He 
liveth. He hath no hands, and yet He maketh all things. He hath no 
tongue, yet Ho tellcth everything. He hath no bodily form, yet that 
which He shaketh, is shaken. Ears hath He not, yet heareth He all 
things ; Heart hath He not, yet The Wise One discriminateth all things. 
He hath no eyes, yet all things doth He see ; 'How can anyone discern 
as He doth ? No one hath a form like unto His ; nor, like Him, is any 
one so incomparable. He hath no abiding place, yet He is not without 
an abiding place. His form is without flaw, and His name is spotless. 

He is not indiscrete, nor is He discrete, yet so doth He dwell 
(within us), and fill us (with himself). To those who can see, He is 
near, but is far from the foolish blind. 

^ N ^ fWrftr xnn i m ^ mwn Mtirf h 

Twi wre TT-wtwi Tw wp PreTT 

I Urdu gloss for purdna, the Quran. This is quite possible. It will be 

seen that Mallik Mul^ammad frequently uses Hindu words as Musalmun technical 
terms. E. G ceU, 20, 4. 
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sw fwi: ^ »w*iT I fHff% wfTi 

*r wrtlr •tf^ i irc-nry it frrf i 

^ TTfT writ I <jt Ti: ifTw «iw iurt I 

«itT«r »ro? w TT w I »r i!T*rw! f»T i 

IT »rw w 9TT»rT Tmr I fTfl simaniHrfWTTsrri 

^11 TiTT qt »nOT «n»rTT Ttft MlSt ttt 1»rWii i 

^J 

»JT»I aiTTT aftWTSWfinnKI 

9. 1. Ic punt jd dinhesi ratana amftlu^ Ig sahaliijo dinheitiy U dinhasiy Kjandhi. 
Througlioiitj Is K hare dmhesi anti U dhthasOy cf. I. 2, n 2. Is hihtlsiy U hihasSj 
K dasana hihasi mukha jOgUy l&h logil for jagft. 4. Itm V jehi mShdy U tihi mSJid 
Ic reverses the order of 11. 4 and 6. 6. lads 8di jdna jehi dhihesi ndhiy K sd pai 
marama janai jehi ndhL 6. Id jdna hd, Is jdna hoi, K johaTta marama na jdnai 
mtldhdy ln> mild ndhi iamndpd tihudliay Ic saha dJvGdhaj K cahai na tarundpd cdhai 
4hndhd (sic), Is has mudhd and dh^tUie. 7. Id sukha kara maramUy this makes 
better sense, and is also the reading of Bam Jasan, K jehi ke dukha h^, 8. K 
hhdgi rahai anacinta. 9. Ib saha kara marama jdnu karatdy K gha(a raha ninta, <*» 

9. And the simple-minded knoweth not the secret of the priceless 
jewels %hich He hath given. He hath given ns a tongue, and the 
plcasui'e of taste; He hath given ns teeth, which brighten ^ a smile. 
Eyes hath He given us to see the world ; ears hath He given us with 
which to hear language. He hath given the throat in which dwellcth 
oar speech. He hath given us fingers and noble arms. Feet hath He 
given us with which we gracefully walk. That man knoweth their 
secret who hath none. Yea, it is the old who know the secret of youth, 
when they find not their young days though they seek for them. The 
great man knoweth not the secret of poverty, but the poor man knoweth 
it, to whom poverty is come. ^ 

It is the sick man who knoweth the secret of the body, while the 
healthy man liveth careless ; but the secrets of all are known to the 
Lord, who abideth ever in everybody. 

^ II Tlfir ^TIT TtTm ^ TtTTT I TTftl H TITT W TW N 
^ ariaT Trrt i t*T#> ^ wt » 

araa aiar w^-afarri anaa %a tia sTarr « 

anwif tv aHi ?Tif I ^ tv W 3wv vrif h 

TT ftiv^ TfT I frrfrr t am; Tfir vgv titiv ii 

TtTT iVv TT TT TTTTT 1 TrT-V afv TPl TTJ. • 

TI1V Tirft TT TTT T nt I TTT TtTf TT TTVT ^ It 

1 Lit., are fit for. 
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W. Jh'Jlf I 

^ ^ ^>TniC »fr ww «iref ^ I 

10. 1. Ib harata he haramd^ K karata hat Jcaramy lad larmi na Im 'pawai haranS 
To harani na paru Jcdhu Jeai harand^ Is hamm na koi jO pdrai Jearamdf 17 harani na jdi 
ahi hahu harand, K harani na Tcdhu parai j5 harani, 2. lb saraga edta, la sdta earaga 
Jedgada jaii kc^y Ic kdgada hilly Is K jau kdgada y^lc hut for hharai, K dhara^ sdta 
saraga ma°y U has karahi, hharahi, 3. Ic makes this line the sixth, Ib transposes 11. 
8 and 4, Ib rdma, U jdwdta kesa roma au pdkhd. 4. la rehajehdhay led U kheha 
reha dnbniydty Ib hunay K nakhata tardl, 5. U Ukhai sansdrdy lo ati samvl^y Is kah} 
rnm^y XT hidhi carita apdrdj K kahi carita aparu is ovidontlj a misreading; of 
6. Jaods Ha grminhasaha gunOy U au saha guniyana guna paragdtdy K aha gwna parePy 
lb tehi samuda hudahi nahl (jhdfdy la hundtty Id aha-hu samuda mahd hujida na ghd^a 
Is aha-hu samuda tehi hunda na ghdfdy U aha-hi h^da samuda nahl ghd^d, K as in text, 
except nira for huda. 7. K gardba na uihd, K garaha karai sd hdura jhuth'd, 8. Ib 
hahu guncS^y XJ asa gunePy lac so hoi tehiy Ib cahai so tinha h6 heguy XJ so h5 tehiy K karai 
so caha tehi heguy Ram Jasan cahai sawdrai hega. 9 Id J6 gv/na karahi anega. Is jO 
guna cahaiy XJ karai na nega, 

10. Very immeasurable are the n^akings of the Maker ; no teller 
can tell them. If the whole universe took the seven heavens i for paper, 
and filled the seas* of the earth with ink. If it took as many branches 
as cover* all the forests in the world, and all the hairs and liown (of 
animals), and all the feathers of birds. If it took the motes of dust and 
the like where’er it found them, and all the drops in the clouds and all 
the stars of heaven ; and tumed them all to pens and wrote, still then 
it could not write the shoreless ocean of his wondrous works. So hath 
He manifested all His skill, that even now not one drop of that ocean 
hath decreased. Think thou of this and let not pride be in thy heart. 
For mad is he, who, in his heart, nourisheth pride. 

Very skilled is the Lord. What He willeth, for him that quickly is. 
And so skilfully doth He arrange (creation), that He displayeth count- 
less kinds of skill. 

I ^ # Sr I 

ftfwr «ni^T ^ fN I w f*nc»»T rrrtjr « 

sHr i *r ii 

1 The seven Heavens, see note to I, 6. 

8 The seven seas of Hindu tradition, see II, 1. 

3 Bana~dh&khdy is equivalent to herna ke 4hdkhane-wdley (branches) which cover 
the forest. The subject of all these verbs is sansdru in the fifth line. 
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ww I m «ipr »itw Hr mw ii 

•nm H i «nnm miff 4?NfT « 

^ H w ftfW ^ < Hr HfW I 

WH ftHHTH Hrrar h”^i: hthh wnr Hf< Htnr ii \\ h 

11. Ch. 1. la niu, IT K nSma ; U K niramdla, kdld ; Id pund U piinou, E punm 
2. la unha Jeai, Is tinha kaha, U joti tinha kt hidhif K ta kara, Is tinha priti, 3. 
lab IT dipaka aisa, U hhd a{d)jdra. 4. Ibcd jau na hota aaa purukha vjydrd, 5. Id 

ndiif U (h&u dal E fhEwa dad, Is Ukhe Mhe, E likhd ... Bihhd, la pafhatd, E 

hhau dharaml hhau pandita s{khe. 6. Is jH naht, la ohi n&ii, E janama hhara, E 
dinha naraka mahd, lod transpose 11. 6 and 7. 7. la ohi kinhd, Ibds 17 ktnhe ... 
linhe, E utima hasl^ha dinha oi khihd, lbs U E dui, led d6. Is U E juga ; Id U E 
tarai ndma, led ohi instead of jat, Is U E unha. 8. E aiguna, la pnehiht, U ho 
kai. 9. lac ohi, Is F unha, Id hinawata, E unha age hama hinaiha ; Id karata, 

11. He made one man without , a blemish, named Muhammad 
glorious as the full moon. It was his radiancy that God first produced, 
and then for love of him He created the universe. He kindled that 
light and gave it to the world. The world became clear*, and recognized 
its (true) way. If that bright man had not been, the dark path would 
not have been visible. The deity wrote the second place for him,* and 
that man became just who learned his creed.* For him, who hath not 
taken (refuge in) his name throughout his life, God hath prepared a 
place in hell. The deity made him His messenger to the world, and 
whoever hath taken his name passes safely across both worlds.® 

God will ask of each his virtues and his vices, (when) there will be 
the (great) casting up of accounts. But he (Muhammad) will humbly 
bend before him, and will effect the salvation of the world. 

^ I Nift »fr WHH Hw I Hr wr IHht »nw n 

HJHT HHt^ ftffNt I 

5^^ «»rc fwiTW I HI HRt ^ II 

gfil HfH HW | f^HIT STW ^ Him II 

NHIHT HI^ HfHlT^ 1 Hlfsx HKJT HHIH: I 

* 

1 That is to say, he was second of all things, God being tho first j other 
created beings followed. Pandit Sudhakara DvivedI translates this verse, ‘ Those 
men became just who learned his teaching, and that God, (i. e., Mnljammad) wrote 
his name in the second place, (t. e., heaven) ; but for them, who throughout their 
lives did not take his name, (i. e., adopt his teaching), ho fixed a place in hell. 

* Lit., teaching. The Urdu gloss gives SlJS, the Musalmuu creed. 

» The ihaldka and paraldha of the Hindus. This world and the world to come. 
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'WTfc-vCTwiT jwt wnifi w wt • 

«n 5# wruHr* 

<ti wl 5tw ftfir mr ^ i|»if vin i 

12. 1. la cahU dtnha, led cah& led duh4i. 2* la tdba dne, To wei dniy Is aidilea 
daUja rmha mdnet K uni dne^ U dma ot jdne, 8. ibe U pvmi jo, Id puni tehi, lujdba 
de, Ib ohi de, Is jdH de, K jinlnxi jaga adala dina Jeahd Ide. 4. Ih^hahu gum, Id hada 
pandita gdnt, U pmi uai mahd ha4(i pandita, la U K lilhd kurdna. The correction 
is evidently a scribe’s improvement. 6. la haridrd, K hala te kSpai. las aauM na 
kou mhdjujhdrd {1 b° ru), 7. Kparamdna, 8. K. Kurdna for purdna , . . . . 80 t likhd 
kari grantha, 9. Is te aaha, K te au^hi, 

12. MutiaiAniad had four friends, who (followed him) in his place, 
and the four had spotless names in both worlds. Abu Bakr Qiddiq^ 
the wise, who first truthfully (gidq) brought the faith (into the world). 
Then ‘Umar, who adorned the title (of Caliph). Justice came to the 
world when he adopted the faith. Thei^ ‘U^man, the learned and wise 
one, who wrote the Quran, as he heard its verses. Fourth came ‘Ali, the 
mighty lion. When he attacked, both heaven and hell quaked. All 
four had one mind, and one word, one path and one fellowship. Each 
preached the same true word, which became authoritative, and read in 
both worlds. 

The very Qwrdw* which God^ sent down (to this world), that holy 
book they read, and they who (have lost their way) in coming (into the 
world), when they hear it, find the path.^ 

1 Lit., brought. 

S Hero again wo have purdna used for the Musalman sacred book. 

B Here vidhi, a Hindu technical term. § 

^ Abu Bakr ibn Abi Qubufa was Muhammad’s dearest friend and father-in-law, 
and one of his first converts. He enjoyed immonso influence with his fellow 
citizens of Mecca, and earned by his probity the appellation of ‘ al (^ddiq,* * The 
True.’ He accompanied Mubammad in the Flight, and on his death (632 A. D.) he 
became the first Caliph. He died 634 A. D. 

‘Umar ibn Al Khattab was converted in the 6th year of the call (616 A. D.). 
His conversion carried with it so much weight that the Musalman traditions relate 
it with miraculous attendant details. Abu Bakr by his eloquence and address, and 
'Umar by his vigour and promptitude, supplied the want of the practical element 
in Muhammad’s character. 'Umar set the example of public (instead of private) 
prayer, which was followed by other Muslims. He was the leading spirit of the 
Emigrants (muhdjira) who had left Mecca at the time of the Plight, and settled 
in Medina. He procured the nomination of Abu Bakr to be first Caliph, and, as 
a matter of course, succeeded him as second Caliph in 634. He was murdered at 
Medina in 644. 
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^ R wrwi^ t *niT I 

wm Kw I w Kw Iff Tix! 

«nfir «fn: i w wfiriir ^a^n: anr vn i 

>1 • 

<i:^-^it »pft w Mt k w aiti 

«rii ^ TW^Jt.’iTiSHTi w<ir^ w^^trar «fr €i*TT i 
aim i5t»iT "^*1^' wniwf^arflf irf^g^R 

ifts g»fti ^ II 

<tl ft»f ^trs^f^TOxnii 

infirarfHr an naur % wr gnK a^arm ii ii 

13, 1. U sera sdha, K sera selha^ TJ sulafdnd hliSfiid. Ifn^cdrihi, lo cdri-u^ Is 

K jttfo. 2. Ib transposes 11. 1 and 2. lb ohi Icahd chdja chuiara au pd(t7, Is chdja 

chdld aUj tl olii chdtra sdju a«, K ohi pat chdja chnfra an, la J K pd(d lUd(d. lb 

rajai, le sahha rdjd, Id sah}ia(or sahahi) rdjanha {or rdjaki). Is K saha rdjanha, U saha 
rdjdnu (?) ; 3. la K guuawania, lod sahahi, lb hidhi pdrd, Is nidhi purd, 4. Is nawdi 
nawa kha^ahu, K ndwa nau khatluhi. The final word of the half line may bo 

transcribed either hhat or hhai. All N give the former, but printed editions give tho 
latter. So also may be either nai or nae. I prefer hhal and nai as giving tho 
best sense. lad sdiahu U dlpa dwaid, Is dlpa dunid sira. 6. Ibds iaha lagi. la 
Jeharaga hala, Icda W para; Iskjala harana na Jcinhd Ib 

lo Id U juUTcandhara UnhL 6. Ib ddwa jahahi hharn muthi U juga 

kahd jiwa dmha, K jaga kahd jUi linha gahi mufhi, la puhumi hhdra saha Itnha 
samhdn | dhi sakai puhumipati hhdrl || K puhumi hhdra ohi eka sahhdrd \ tau thira 
rahai sakala sansdrd || 9. la pddashdha, Ic hddashdJia, K tuha jaga para jaga tohdra, 

13. Sher Shah is Sultan of Delhi, who warmeth tho whole world i 

‘U^man ibn Affan was one of Muhammad’s first converts, and married his 
daughter. He was elected third Caliph on the death of ‘Umar. The Qiirun was 
compiled in its present form in his reign. Ho was killed at the age of eighty in 
656, in tho rebellion which arose in consequence of tho movement, the ultimate 
aim of which was tho deposition of ‘Usman in favour of ‘Ali. 

‘Ali ibn Abu Talib was Muhammad’s cousin, and one of his first converts. He 
followed him to Medina three days after tho Flight. He sucoeedod ‘U^man as 
fourth Caliph in 656, and was murdered in 661 A. D. 

The first compilation of the Quran was undertaken by Zaid ibn ?abit, who was 
appointed to the work by the Caliph Abu Bakr at the instigation of ‘Umar. Zaid 
had been an amanuensis of Muliammad. This redaction had no canonical authority, 
and disorepanoios in tho text soon appeared. Accordingly, about 659 ‘U?man con- 
fided to Zaid and throe other Quraishites tho preparation of an edition which was 
to be canonical for all Muslims. This text was completed in 660, aud is the one^ 
which is now extant. 

i Lit., tho four quarters. The use of khantja is uncommon, but it is the only 
meaning which I can suggest lioro. Au Ui-du gloss gives 
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like the sun. His kingdom and throne beseem him well ; low on the 
earth have all kings laid their brows before him. By caste a Sur^ and 
with his sword a hero ; wise is ho and full of all skilf illness. In the nine 
regions the sun (or all heroes) hath set (or bent low) before him,* and 
the seven continents^ of the world ill bowed before him. All his kingdom 
he won with the might of his sword, as did Alexander, the Zu’l Qarnain.^ 
On his hand is Solomon's ring, and, with it, he gave gifts to the world 
with full hand. Majestic is he, and a mighty lord of Jho earth ; like a 
pillar he supporteth the earth and mainiaineth the whole universe. 

Mul^ammad blessed him and said, reign thou from age to age. Thou 
ari the Emperor of the World. The world is a beggar at thy door. 

TTWTi g»fi? »r wnc 

aw I wn ^ II 

Cv 

nrftr tj Jirrei i wr i 

^ vx. ftw wc I mw w ir^»wi « 

i 

I Hero, and in the following stanzas thoro is a sorios of pnns on the word sura, 
which is not only the name of the Afghan tribe to which Slier Shah bolongod, btifc 
also means a hero, and tho sun. 

» Lit * In tho nine regions there was a bonding of siira,* whore, again, there 
is a pun on the word ‘ hero * or * sun.* According to tho most ancient Hindu 
Geographers, India was shaped like an eight-po tailed lotas. These eight petals, 
together with the central division, formed the nine khandas or regions, viz., Paficulni 
(central), Kali^ga (S. E.), Avanti (8.), Anarta (S. W.), Sindhn-Sauvira (W.), Ilara- 
hanra (N. W.), Madra (N.), Kanninda (N. E.). The Puraiias give a different list of 
names, viz., Indra (K.), Kaserumat (N.), Tamraparija, (P S.), Gabhastimat, KumarikiL 
(Central), Naga, Sanmya, Varuna (W.), Oandharva. See Cunningham’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, pp. 5 and 66, ^ 

* See I, 6. • 

4 ^u*l Qarnain, moans ‘ Tho Master of Two Horns.* Mujalman tradition varies 
about this name. According to some, tho Qarnain was not Alexander tho Groat, 
but another saint, who lived at the time of Khaja Khizr, and who was so called from 
liis having two curls hanging, one from each side of his forehead, or because he 
reached both sides of the world, or because ho was noble by descent from both his 
parents, or because he went through both tho light and dark parts of tho world, 
or because he died when struck on one side of tho forehead, and then was rostered 
to life, and again died on being struck on the other side of tho forehead, iftid again 
came to life. 

Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary, fBd Keene), says ‘ Master of Two 
Homs, a title of Alexander the Great, probably based on coins representing him in 
tho character of Ammon.* Dr. Iloenilo informs mo that Alexander’s coins show his 
head adorned with two ram’s horns. They wore widely current in tho East, and the 
Mul^ammadans probably gave him that name aftor his coins. • 

J. I. 19 
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tfWf JTJW f ^ trft I mftf WTT i 

WTOT 5^r€T I wi» af^ alN fW^ airJf ii 

f^ 

an* aifir afar i afwirf% an* * asT^* aifar n 

<tii afrw»nF*«Tflari»ft * 

aia-f* *aa: jwft-afH ta anr-aa?: i i 

14, 1, Id sdffitfja. 2. la hat ki rinu^ Is hai gai saim^ U hai maimanti 
calai. la parabata phtVi hoi eama dhuri, Ib ufhahl hoi^ Is pafahata phiifij K 
jhika(i, 3. la sura rainu hoi dinahi garasa, lb parahi rainu. Is K rami mm-, Id 
omits this line. 3. K panchhi. 4. lac CJ K ftpara hoi cMwni brahamandd. la 
4olai dharatl au hrahamanddy U nawa khd^i dharati sakala brahamanddy K khafidai 
dharatl hhau sata khaf}.da, 6. la trauaposos Lliis and the next line. IT patdlahi jhSpdf 
lac K patdrahi jhapa. 6. Is hhai juhl. 7. U ghura b&fd. K kharha kdtd. la 
petchai parti so kddauy Id kaha nahij K kaha kddau naln S,tir. 8. la girt tariwara kahU 
na rahu calata hota saha ciira. idhohi so cura. Is saina calata giri tariivara hohz 
sabai sata cftra. U jo gadha naai na niiai mlata hohi te ciira, K jo giri tarai na kdhu 
to calata hoi aabha ciira, 9. las U K jaha-hi, la calai, 

14. I tell of the heroism of this kinf^, Lord of the world, the 
weight of whose array is greater than the world can bear. When his 
army full of horsemen advanoeth, covering the earth, mountains crash 
and fly away in powder, night cometh from the clouds of dust which 
eclipse the sun, so that man and bird alike goeth home to bed. The 
land takctli flight, and goeth up into the firmament ; earth-dust adometh 
each continent, — yea the world, the whole creation and the universe.^ 
The Heavens tremble, and Indra quaketh in fear ; the snake-god Vasuki 
ticeth and hideth himself in the lowest Hell.* Mem becometh a 
quagmire, the oceans dry up, and the forests break and are mingled 
with the dust. (When his army marcheth to a halting place) some of 
his advance guard may ^receive a share of , water and of grass, but for 
none of his rear guard is tliere even sufiicient mud. 

Citadels which have never bowed to anyone, when he advanceth 
all become dust, — when the Lord of the World, Sher Shah, the Sun of 
the Universe attacketh them. 

^ II g»tt I n 

aft **ii 

• * 

I »n: « 

1- The ^ mand has two meaxiingB, either ‘ to adorn ’ {ntai^dana) or * to crush/ 
{tnardana), Tho passage hero is corrupt in all MSS., and the reading is very 
doubtful. 

* See note to line 6 of tho first stanza. 
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^ ^ If vm I mnr injw ^*r «wna i 

Ww jnt ww I 

iffiT »IK wnn I ^rii: finrm ii 

fir^ ^raiT w MW( r w OT w n 

<t n w; wtft litft ^fi; mTh i 

*if It »rir «iir ^ >r «fii ^hk ujit b ^ ii 

15. In Ib this is No. 3. Ch. 1. labs jasa prifhimt JUil. J jam. K hasa hoi. 
led cSfd, Is cifd, K hd(a calata dulchawai nahl hoi. 2. U Mila dhd, K ddila kdhd, 
lb sama adu, TJ ad uni rdha. K sari jf(ja na tdlui. 3. luh adala jo kinlia uniara. lab 
hhai dniy U aigarij K kiriand puhumi jaha tal. 4. U kou. lb auna. led mdnuaa 
aau ujidrd. 6. Is U gdi aiTjgha K gdc sPra. Is diia-u (? dua-uj pani, U donO. K 
dunau pdni pf. la chh'Oy Ib K chunalily iBchdm. la lidi ninardy Ibvd karai nirth'd, 
K pdni so karalii nindrd. 7. Ib harihi, Ic wahu soma, Id hali dd-hi sama. Is duhare 
haria dizo-w, U haria ekOy K dfihara hali cka. 8. led aaha prithhnl dshaly Is aahai 
prithimJ aalaaly U aaha prathimi tiiili asisaiy K aahhai prathiini astaa dPi. la ItH Idi 
hhui rndthoy Ic dui hdtha Id kara hdtluiV jora jora dou hdtha. 9. la gdgn ja?nunay 
Ihd gaygana jamimay IcB gdga jauna jau lahi j(\la. U gayga jam uni jala jwu lahiy 
K gaygd jauna jau lagi jala. Ib armnara ndthUy Is J ammara indiha. U tau lagiy Id 
amara to mdtha, 

15. I tell of his justice,^ how it is upon the earth. Not even to a 
crawling ant doth anyone (dare to) give pain. Nausherwan* was called 
‘ The Just,’ but even he was not equal to the justice of Sh6r Shah. 
Ho did justice like unto ‘Umar,^ for the cry for justice to him was (spread 
over) the whole world. No one darcth even to touch a nose-ring lying 
fallen on the ground, (much less to pick it up and appropriate it). On 
the very highways do men sweep up gold. The cow^ and the tiger walk 
together on the same road, and both drink water together at the same 
landing-ford. He straineiji milk and waters (mixed together) in his 
court, and separateth the one from the other. Sincerity marcheth with 
piety and justice, and the weak and the mighty he keepoth on even terms. 

The whole earth blesseth him, folding its hands continually, and 
crying, may that head endure immoral as long as there is water in the 
Ganges and the Jamuna. 

1 This reference to Sher Shnh’s justice (^adal) may have a complimentary refer- 
ence to his son ‘Adal. See J. A. S. B., Pt. I, 1890, p. 167. • 

2 The celebrated king of Persia, sumairiod *Adil, or the Just, lie ascended tho 
throne 531 A. D. He was tho Chosroes of tho Greeks. Muhammad (B. 671) used 
to boast of his good fortune in being born when so just a king reigned. He died 
579 A. D. 

^ The second Caliph in succession to Mul^ammad. See note to 12, 9. 

■t Qoru is properly any domesticated herbivorous UTiimal. 
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« sfn wv I wm ^ i 

^ I ^<» ^ftawro I 

w sfiT wl fNr I w»r w^Tft vs, ^ ^IWi h 
sri:^ «ra w I ' wi: ^wi: wri t 

^ W S^ finW^T I ^ ^ ^TJlf^C %Tr 11 

fte% »r ant I t^T ^ «nt « 

t 

^ait ^ w I Wv aw atq^ »wi n 
<Hi v(^ afa afai: ai* artf^ arfa i 

a^ ^gfa ftaa^ aifir ii y.< i 

16. In Is this is No. 4. 1. Ih hdhd, cdhd. Id saba/u, K muha. 2. U cattdast 
c&da dai soiwdrd, labc U (iai, Is daiya. U K td M» Ic cuhi adhika uji^. 3. K jdi ptfjpa. 
Is papa ghafai jaii, U K jo, "P jo orjau, U jagata juhdmi dei, 4. Ic K salhai. 6 
led purukha sura *iiiram<ird» Is hhd asa siira ptv^. U asi bhaye sura purakhi naranidld 
(sic). K asa ohi sura n&wa niramdld. ibe daha. U kdld. K ohi dgari kdid, 6. IT 
heru. la jat jot dehha rahai, Ib jo dekhai so rahai, U jd dekhd so rahd luhhdt, Kjd 
ddkhai so raha sharamm, 7. Ic saha Upara, Ib surilpa. Other Ps doubtful, N sarupa. 
Is darapawanta, 9. Is K medani darasa lohhdm, U 'inedina darasi lu^, 

16. Again, how oan I describe his comeliness, for all the world 
desiretli the beauty of his countenance. His comeliness surpasseth in 
brightness even the full moon which God created. Sin abandoneth those 
who reverently gaze upon him, and the whole world maketh obeisance and 
blesseth him. As ’when the sun blazeth over the world, so, before him, 
all things hide their comeliness {in shame.) Thus did the sun^ become 
a spotless man, with ten times more*^ beauty than the sun itself. No 
one can look upon him face to face, and if anyone see him, he re- 
mainoth with bent head, His comeliness increaseth by a quarter, day 
by day, for tlio Creator formed his beauty above the world. 

Comely is ho with a jewelled (tiara) on his brow, and the moon 
waneth as ho waxeth; while the earth, craving to see him, staudeth and 
humbly offereth its praises. 

^ R mem I ’w »w ifw ^ w f 0 

^ ’lat ^ 1 firRf 

^ whf ww: I ikfif »it ^ H 

1 Here again the word siira is introduced with a threefold meaning, hero, sun 
and proper name. 

8 iqari means ‘ more than.* Cf. 381, 2, and 454, 8. 
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wr Mjwf I wfir «3W ii 

wwft ufmi wm» « 3 W »r »if>rT II 
<BFQ^ wv ^ 1 1 sir ^ *r H 

itt II Vftr «ni 9imnr i 

^ vjw *r ifrtrft ifn^rt: ^ ^ ’^pr II II 

17. Here Is resumes ibe correct numbering. 1. labc U«ia?, Is daiwa^ U dad, 
U barft, «si, d&ni. 2. led K transpose tt?t^and hike. led U Bali an Bikrama ddni, 
K Bali au KtXrna data hada. Is Hetamat U Hdfarna, K Hctima. 3. U sanwptljif 
Is K ghatai, U auvidru hhaddn dOu. 4. Is ddhn ddna, U ddna dayha. la samuda 
kaif Ib U samundara pdrd, 6. U kalicana baraai aiira kali. K kancana bariaa sum 

kali. 6. la b«ra cka mdgd. Other P bira or hiri. lac janama na hm bhukha 

✓ 

au vAgd, U janania hoi nohi hhikhd nSgd. 7. Ibcs jo kinhd. U K das* nsimeda 
jdffyojot la, tinha’hd Bwonari ddnOi na dtnhd, Ib ddnapnnyia sati tdhn na dinitd. 
Id sari saShi. Is sd-u na, U so uni ctnhd. K utiha sahha ke dlnhd. 8. UK jaga 
np§ira> 9. U kou dai asu 

17. Again God hath made him, so greatly generous, that none in 
the world hath ever given gifts like unto him. Balii and Vikramadi- 
tya* were famed for their genei’osity, and Ilatiin X®®* Karija* were 
dbscribed as lavish ; but none of them equallcth Shdr Shah, for the voiy 
ocean and even Mount Mei-u, are ever minishing (as they give up their 
jewels and gold). The kettle-drum of his goneiosity soundeth at his 
court, and the fame thereof hath gone even aci-oss the ocean. The 
■world touched this Sun,‘ and became of gold compact, so that poverty 
fled and went beyond the borders of his kingdom. Ho who but once 
approachoth him and asketh, for all his life is free from hunger and 
from nakedness. Kven that (King of .old) who performed ten horso- 
sacrifice,“-’even he gave not holy gifts like hipi. 

So genei-ous hath Sultan Slier Shah been bom upon the world, 
that none hath e’er been like him, or will bo, nor doth anyone give 
such gifts. 

II ftruTTr I ftwr ii 

ilw t*r n: fNir i iitt ^ ’5W? • 

1 The well-knomi Daitja, who gave Visnu hia famous three paces of^' ground, 

* “ ciarum et venerabile nouien.” 

8 Familiar to readers of the Bagh-o-Bahar (story of the second DarwSsh.) 

4 The famous Hero of the Mahabharaba, The son of Kuntl by Surya. He 
was more famous for his chivalry than for his generosity. 

8 Again the triple pun on the word sura. Sher Shah is compared to a philo- 
sopher’s stone which changed all that touched it into gold. 
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UTOT Wfr I *n <ot wmr 

w ^ wK ^ I ’frf%n wr vxi w ii 

lifK 'fifr ^ *r^T I ^ ^ V « 

«n W ^ urnPiTJi^fTwnifr qmi 

»ni %‘ I snr ^'s»nT tW 11^ ^rSt I 

<t • «i^SW: ftw«<wt are i 

ai; aai^ sure % ts «»«■ % aa afa « 

18. 1. la jehi (or jwha) mnhiy Is tinha mohiy U te. P (cxc. la) tinha or 
tehl, 2. la lesii-hl eka jpema. Ibd U K jrrdmuy Is phama (sic). Ib wcihl jotiy U ohi jdta, 
Id hhai so joti hhdy Ic hhai niramalaj K hhau niramalu, 3. Ib huta adJwi'a so snjhdy Ic 
hutajo adhdra amjhdy Id illegible, Is mdraga hato ddhiura so sftjhdy so U but adhei'a, 
K mdraga andha hota 80 siijhd, Ib hhd itjera, Ic U jaga jandy Id pard sdjka eaba 
jdnd, 4. K rdlchu Jcai, 6. N U7ihiy P ohi or tinha. la Ic karly Id ohi J^ra 

mora p(f. Is pOha kaiy U pau^ii kai K unha mori kairihara {?) pautlhi kai gain 

ghdfa jahd rdhl. la jahd dhdy U ghd{i, 6. Ib jd kdy Ic jd kara aim hohiy Id U K jd 
kara hohi aisa, la gain hcga lei Idwai pdrdy Ib K turita hPgi so utaraiy Is turita legi so 
pdivai, U turita ei lai Idwai. 8. Is oi cistly K rdpa jai se jaga cdda. K oi ati ha4i 
jagata mahd. Ic hatna unha. Ic v/nha kat'a. • 

18. Saiyad Ashraf (Jahaiigir)i was an elect saint, and he it was 
who threw light upon my path. He lit the lamp of love within my 
heai't ; the light bunicd up, and my heart became pure. My way had 
been dark and invisible, and lo ! it became bright and I understood. He 
cast my sins into the salt ocean, and making me as his disciple took 
me into the boat of virtue. He grasped my rudder firmly and I reached 
the landing place on the far bank. If a man hath such a steersman, ^ he 
gi^aspeth him and bringeth to the other side.* He is a protector, and 
one who succoureth in time of trouble, and, where (the water) is fathom- 
less, there giveth he his hand. 

His family title was Jahangir, pure like the moon. He was the 
Holy Master of the World, and I am the slave of his house. 


1 Saiyad Ashraf was oqe of the founders of the lino of spiritual preceptors, 
whoso representative in the first half of the 16th centuiy (MuMu’d-din) taught the 
poet. For full particulars see note to stanza 20. 

2 This is n difficult passage. Karid is the same as kadiy an iron ring, or a beam, 
hence a rudder. Either meaning will do hero. Other TMSS., and printed editions 
have unha mora kara hil^ata kai gdhdy he graspod my hand as I was sinking. Pd^hi 
kai means ‘ firmly.’ 

* ^ Kanahdra or kanadhdra is the Sanskrit karnadhdra. 
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^11 ifN Tim w fiiTUT!i ^ wi n 

iff% HT 5i: flnr 'sftwnt i iN t'K W nt i 
^imr T!TT I trt Twin nm ftirm n 

nnn ^ litnfi ^ilt I ^fnfnmfinT-nnTOTti 
ftn nr nn ^ftr iftTit* i itf tIh wt ni: mf ii 

^ nn 5^1 TT I 5»%WTf^ft(T Tflll 

Tfr ^rwT nn Tm: Tmt i tit tu ftiMT tt; Ttirt u 

^nm imt ftWn th ^fV'wnTfTn^Kt 
t *nn nn tItti tfii tw i?r fK ii i 

19. 1. Id ohi or unha. Is U unha, K tinha, U K niramdla, hhdla. lad 
Ibc Ib 80 hhdgai, Ic sahhd guna, U sahai gmia, K sahhagd. Is U tinha g}mra» 

K tinha Ice ghara dui dtpa, Ic ujidrd, sawdrd. Is daiya «a® K dad sal’, 3. lad 
^Ibo «^,tT selcha muhammada, la U K JcdJd, niramdla. 4. Is khanda khai^^a, 
U khakhandatdhuj K khikhida Ulhi. 5. Is khdbha, U jaga Icinil, 0. la (eka, iBtdku 
tdha, U duhu he hhdra srisU thira rdhi | ddmi^iu kara fdkt saha mdin, K tau fehi hhdra 
jagata thira. 7. Is jinha darasyau an parasyau, K jinha darasd parasd unha pdyd. 
Is hhaUf K hhd. 8. K nicinta rahu. 9. All copies insert karid before khewaka, 
fiicept U jehi re ndwa hai kariyd, and K jehi re ndwa kariydd. The omission of either 
karid or kheioaka is required by the metro, but, except U and K, all copies have both. 
K hegi so Idwai tira. 

19. In his house was a spotless jewel, Haji Shekh by name, full- 
filled with good fortune. In his house were two bright lights, whom 
God created to show the way. Shekh Mubarak glorious as a fullmoon, 
and Shekh Kanial spotless in the world. Both were stedfast, unmoveablo 
like pole-stars, exalted even above Meru and Kukhanda.* God gave 
them beauty and glory, and made them pillar^ of the world. On these 
two pillars supported He tiie earth, and under their weight the universe 
remained firm. Whoever saw them and reverently touched their feet, 
his sins were lost and his body became pure. 

0 Muhammad, there is the road secure, where a saintly teacher 
beareth company. When he hath a boat and a rower, a man quickly 
gaineth the other side. 

^ II tt tItti ni ^ I nnr mfirn nfr tit Tirm 

•J 

nuTii Tjw f n TTTm i ifn nri; Cfn fiTr ftTim ii 
TmiTTiT nrr iif% TIT Tn I fN 5ft Ttm nrn-n 1 
TTTT % TT ^nri fw s^n w TIT nmi 


See lino 1 of the Bocond Btanza. 
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^ <rti^ I ^wtn xfm 

xmxtf I II 

mt«rf (TOft ifhT w I 

^11 ^ 5’^ ^ ^firfMpHrHT^i 

^frfirwr 'njrw ^ # ^* i 

20. 1. U moht' dai hh^, K gum mahiudi haha eka mai aewd, lad jd kara^ 
U ti/uha karUf K jinha molii khewd, 2. K dge^ lad Ibc U ba^a- 

hdrvS.} Ic U mohi dinha» 3. U K tinha ke guru, Is K awru- 

khu ru, U surakhu ru, 4. las siddhanha purukhanha jehi saga khelu (Is has Jyaii), 
lo jai re siddha purukha saga kheld, K jinha siddhyd purukhanha saga kheld, 

6. U lagde, K ddntara dekhalde. Ibc U jehi pue, K mcma Ide, All P give 

N khidira, 6. la U K tehi haj^. Is je haj^, U dni milue saiyada, K lau lagde lei 
eatdt^ rdje, 7. Id jo pal karanJ, N sdba karani, V jihha parama (?) N kathd, 

8. tehi ghara kd hau celd, Id tehi gum kd hau, K waha re gum, U K hwai cera, 

9. la ohi tai, U jehi tai, K dekhana, 

20. Muhiu’d-din was my preceptor, my steersman, and I served 
him. He orosseth speedily who hath the ferry-fare.^ Before him 
was Shekh Burhan, who brought him on the path and gave him 
knowledge. His spmtual guide was the good Alhadad, who in tlfe 
world was a light and beauteous in the faith. He was a disciple of 
Saiyad Muhammad. Who e’er enjoyed* his fellowship, became a perfected 
man. To him did Daniyal point out the path, — Daniyal, who consorted 
with Hazrat Khwaja Khizr, The Hazrat Khwaja was pleased with 
him, and brought him (as a disciple) to Saiyad Raji Hamid Shah. 
From him (Muhiu’d-din) did I win all my (good) deeds. My tongue was 
loosened,* and, a poet, I (learned to) tell my tale.^ 

1 The fare was the service which the poet rendered his master. 

2 Lit. sported in his company. 

8 Lit. uncovered. 

4> The following account of Malik Muhammad’s spiritual ancestors is taken 
partly from what the poet himself tolls us, and partly from the Urdu gloss and 
other sources. 

He belonged to the Cishtiyd Niedmiyd, that is to say he belonged to the spiri- 
tual descent which took its name from the celebrated Hi?;amu’d-din Auliyu, the 
teacher of Amir Ehusrd, who died about 1325 A. D. His disciplo was SIraju’d-dIn. 
whose disciple was Shaikh *Alau’l-haqq. ‘AlauT-haqq*s son and disciple was Shaikh 
Nur Qutb *Alam (d. 1^44) of Papdui, and another disciple was Saiyad Aahraf Jahan- 
gir (see 18, 1.) Ashrafs most famous disciple was Shaikh I^ajl, whose disciples 
wore Shaikh Mubarak, and Shaikh Eamal, Shaikh Hur Qutb ^Alam and Saiyad 
Asbraf Jahangir were follow disciples (plr hhdt,) and from thorn eighth in descent 
came Malik Muhammad. (FI. 1540 A. D.) 
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Ho wfts my master and I his disoiplOf evermore do I bow before 
him as his slave. Through him did I obtain a sight of the Creator. 

* The full prenealogical table is as follows 

Ki^amujd-dm (d 1326 A. Dt) 

STr5ju*d-dm. 

Shaikh ^AlSu’Haqti. 

Shaikh Nur Qufb *Alam of Pandai, and Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir (indelS, 1), 
(son of preceding ) ^ ^ 

Shaikh ^aBhanlu’d•din of Maiiikpnr. Shaikh ^hJT. 

Saiyad Raji Ilamid Shah Shaikh Mubarak 

I and 

Shaikh Dainyal (d. 1586 A. D.). Shaikh Kamrd. 

Saiyad Muhammad. 

I 

Shaikh Alhaddd. 

I 

Shaikh Burhan . 

I 

Saiyad Mulnu’d-dln (vide xt, 1 ) ^ 

t, Malik Muhanimad, (1510 A D.) 

Prom this it follows that the poet was not an actual disciple of Saiyad Ashraf 
Jahangir, as might be assumed from xyiii, 1 and if Malik Muhammad niercdy refers 
to him and praises him as his spiritual ancestor. A tradition makes him the poet’s 
mantra-gvrUf while Muhlu’d-dln was his vidyd-gurUf t. e,, the one initiated him, and 
the other taught him, but this seems to be very improbablo, though not inoonsistont 
with Malik Muhammad’s own language. Shaikh Ddniyal, the fifth in the lino 
before the poet appears to have been a friend of the well-known Khwdja Khi^r, 
who introduced him to his preceptor, Saiyad RdjI ^iimid Shah. Shaikh Burhan, 
Malik Muhammad’s spiritual grandfather resided at Kal’pl in Baudel’kha^d, and 
is said to have died at 100 yearj of age in A, H , 970, ©r A. D, 1562-63. See Rep. 
Arch Sur. Ind xxi. 131. 

As the prophet Muhammad (see xii, 1 ) had four friends, so also had the poet 
Malik Muhammad He^tells us their names wore Malik Yusuf, Salar Khadim, MiyS 
Saldne and Shaikh Bade. Concerning those, boo the introduction to this paper, and 
xxii, 1 and if. 

The Urdu ^loss concludos (I insert dates and other particulars in parentheses}, 
t Those who consider tliat lijlazrai ’Abdu’l-Qadir JilanI (b. 1078, d. 1166) (God’s mercy 
^1^ upon him) is descended from Saiyad Mnljin’d-dln, and that Saiyad IJiiju Qattal 
(d 1403) is descended from Saiyad RfijI are far from boing in the right. It is clear 
that the line of Qadariyas is dosoondod from ^a?rat ’Abdu’l Qndir JilanI. Hig 
preceptor was Qa^rat Abu Saiyad. 

' * Saiyad Raju Qattal was full brother of ]Ha?.rat Saiyad Jalalu’d-din of Bukhara 
(who was known as Makhdum Jahoniyan Jahau (Qasht Shaikh Jalal), and was his 
disciple.) Ho was a Suharwardiya by sect. 

^ Another disciple of l^a^at Ni^mu’d-dln (the founder of Malik Muhammad's 
J. T. 20 
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^ I irair *Pr i ^ fWttr n 

^ wi ftfir i fK i 

wjr »nwref i «« «re »wwr »iwT » 

«r^ «f« ar ^ I ' H's ^ viir arari: *i ’fit » 

€l’f ^ «i'» I *i'» «3W n 

«rs ^ ftarrm i »it as^ar fiiPc wra 'wroi i 

«r5 ^ ’oft ai TO I ^ arf^* ^Nar to i 

aft « ^ araar aro tow f^waia: a?w i 

, W TOfiiT ’«'» S’* afWf% TO « 

21. 1. K Tfoli, K "kali pimi. 3. Ids asa, K ud stir a, 4. U K &h/2 ddbha 
nahi. Rum Jasaii’s edition gives lasdyana sot, but all P give C5^ 

sufhi, Ib tau aia, lo taba aiij Ids tan ati klnfia, K tau waha hhaeu. 6. las jani. 
7. K Jcdtu hoi hiilcana Jcl kdrd. 8. XT iam niramala tehi hhdu. 9. K rv/pavanta 
bnnairahit la rdpawavta yahi jdahl, 80 karahi gahi pdu, Ib mukha cdhaht kai, J 
mukha cdhai kai, K mukha dekhana ke cuu, 

21. Muhammad the poet was skilful, though he had but oue eyo,^ 
and ^11 who heard him were entranced. Even as God created the moon 
for the universe, so Ho put a dark spot upon him, while Ho made him 
bright. With that one eye the poet saw in the world, as Venus is 
brilliant among the other stars.® Until there come black spots upon a 
mango-fruit, it hath no fragrant scent. God made the water of the 
ocean salt, but nevertheless He made it immeasurably boundless. Mount 
Meru was destroyed by ((Jiva^s) tj’ident,® and then it became a mountain 
of gold,^ and reached to heaven. Till black firestains defile the crucible, 
(the ore) remaineth unsmelted, and becometh not pure gold. 

lino) was Shaikh Ruknu’d-diiC Abu ’1-fath Ma‘a 9 ir (fl.dSlO), who was aho disciple of 
his own father Shaikh Sadru’d-din ^’Arif, d. H^OO). This last was disciple of his 
father Shaikh Bahau’d-dm Zikariya (d. 1266) of MnVtnn, who was disciple of Shaikh 
Bhahivbii’d-din ( Suharwardiya, d. 1234), who travelled from oity to city as missionary 
(peace be upon him).* 

Makhdiim Jahaniyan was a disciple of Ruknu*d“dm abovementioned. The 
Suharwardiyas form a branch of the followers of the sect, and are named from 
Suharword, a town near Bagdad, the birth place of the founder Shahabu’d-dm above 
mentiono(]. 

1 This means that he was literally blind of ono eye. The poet still, however 
thanks God for all His mercies, and points out that every great and good thing in 
Nature has some detraction. 

9 Chakra, the regent of the planet Venus has only one eye. 

^ I have not traced this legend. It may be a reference to Indra’s cutting off 
the wings of the mountains. 

4 It is a golden mountain. Bee Yii^^uFuriiiia 11, 2. 
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The poet hath hut one eye, but it is (bright) as a mirror, and his 
soul is pure. All that are beautiful clasp his feet, and desire to see 
his face. 

^ n ftn nrflr wnT ftmit ^ ii 

'ifflw nirift i iw ’Sr ii 

s* % 

sfir "ron: »ifiT Wirt i ^ ^ firfn wr^T ii 

I ?tx: ^ •wmfn 

W f¥¥ l¥HrT I ¥T W UPtT 11 

¥?n:*W ¥¥ ¥¥ I ¥¥ ¥>9lt *1^ « 

firf5i:¥ aft “wnrf^ w i ftf% tfV nf% arei i • 

¥lft'¥ thr ftr% «? ^ ¥¥T I * 

, am ¥Ttt «ft fira^T wi fa^T^ fttj b « 

22. 1. P U «tm, K ora. 2. la yusufa mallika pandita gydm, Tb halm 

Id lada t/j/o®, K jo pandita gydJ^ AH jN bare isapha for yusupha, lao K 
pahilahij K pahilt, 3. lac Ib Id Is Jcandana. lb JcMtfMi U ahhai, 

K uthai jo hd°. 4. U apdrdf jv-jhard^ la Jcheta au^ K hriga sitaraini (?) jo hharaga 
johdm, 6. labc Id Ib K halchdnl, jdnl (K mdnt)y labd ha^a jdnd. Is 

sddhunha, 6. la catura guna dam wei, Ib K dasau guna, U card catura an 
dasi guna (sic), Ted au mga joga^ K au mba j6ga. Is repeats the last line by 
a mistake of the copyist. Printed editions have simha jOga, 7. Ib jo ropahi^ U 
joupajai, K puruJeha jo dpi for Kja/ubedhai bdsd, 8. led bhS. 

9. la adtha nibdhd, U yaha jaga ora nibdhd, K adtha jiwana bhd for 

for j^)* TJ bichurahu 

22, The poet Muhammad ^ had four friends, who by giving him 
their friendship raised him to equality with themselves. One was Malik 
Yusuf, the learned and vwse, who first know Ibhe secret doctrine. The 
next was Salar Khadim, of mighty mind, whoso arms were ever raised 
either in (wielding) the sword or in (distributing) gifts. The third 
was Miy# Salone, a lion unsurpassed, whose sword fought with heroes 
in the battle-field. The fourth was Shekh Bade, famed as a sage. He 
greatly honoured those who were perfected by performing their initia- 
tory rites.® All four were learned in the fourteen® branches of knowledge, 
and God himself created their association (with the poet). Let a tree 

T So also had the Prophet Mu^iammad, see xii, 1. Regarding these four men, see 
introductory remarks. ^ 

2 Adeaa is the initiation of a did by a gv/ru, 

8 The 4 YSdas, the 6 ygdai)gas, the Pura^as, the Mlmaipga, the Nyaya, and 
Dharma. 
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bat dwell near a sandal-grove^ and if tbon pierce it, the odonr of sandal 
cometh from it. 

0 Mahammad, when thon hast found these four friends, and ye all 
became of one soul, when thou hast accomplished their companionship 
in this world, how can they be separated in the next ? 

^ II wjTO *nrT i w»r n 

4 . ♦ ^ ^ 

^ I *fs ^ H 

r ^ 

v5 w ^w«>rr i 

wwmrii 

^ KtT VT »nir I tift wfim TO II 

<tii m if tinur »i!« I * 

^ ^ ^ wi: TO if Pr 4IT3W II I 

23. 1. Ibd tahawd hahu lo taha una kahitanha &i°. Is tah3> awara, K tahu 
awani. 2. lbs U au, Id Itnati kara. U kahitanha, K au so bmofi 

hhdja Ib hhdkhe ... sakhet Is hhajd ... sdjd. lad merehu. Is meraehu, TJ 
mirdi eawdrahu sdjd. K t^itala sdwaraha au merahai sajd, 3, N pa^tlitanhaf U 
pachildgd ... Is gai dagd. K kichu kai cahau kathd kara dgd, 4. la jo kachu 

pUji U hiyd hhaddra dhi naga pUjl, Is khOlu, V lax kd\ Is Urd ki, K kholaUf tala au 
kd^. 6. Is TJ hole ho,° K hdlaa hd^. la K pema rasa, Ids U jr>e7na mada, 6. So la. 
Ib kdhd tehi hhdkha kahd tehi kayd, lo kahd tehi rupa kahd kai kdydj Id kahd tehi 
hhukha kahd tehi mdyd. Is kd tehi hhdkha nlda kd mdyd. U K kahd tehi rupa kahd tehi 
mdyd, 7. la Idai hhesa. 8. kaydy so U K. It makes good sense. P kahijOprema kd, 
la kahijo pirama kd bhd tana rakata, 9. lo sund to. Is aund td, 

23. The city Jayas is a holy sp5t, thoro came the poet and told his 
lay. There humbly waited I upon Hindu sofeolars, and prayed them >■ 
to correct and mend the broken (metre ) and arrangement (of my song).* 
I am a follower of poets, and I go forward saying my say., and beating 
the drum with the drum-stick to proclaim it.* My heart is a treasure- 
house, and it holdeth a store of precious stones. I opened it with the 
key of my tonguo and palate. I spoke words,— jewels, and rubies, 
sweet, filled with (^e wine of love, and priceless. Ho whoso speech is 

1 Bhaja or hhaja, is equividoiit to ihrdja,jl. e., ^prakifita hut, ‘made manifest, * 
hence * presented * a petition. 

» PaehaUgi and 4^i would givo better metre, ^aga is a drum-stlcfc. The poet 
meanrthat he is impeUed to publish his lay by boat.otdmm, so to spook, i. e., as 
loudly as possible. A simpler rendering is obtained by amending the text to 
kichu kahi cahta i6la dei 4dga, ‘ saying my say, I progress, setting down the foot 
of Language j’ in which language is metaphorically compared to a foot, or step (4igS) 
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wounded by loye,^ — What is hunger or sleep or shade to Jpm P He 
changeth his appearance, and he remaineth in torture, like a jewel 
covered and hidden in the dust. 

0 Muhammad, the body which love hath, hath neith& blood nor 
flesh. Whoever seoth such a*in an face to face laugheth, but when the^ 
lover heareth the laughter tears come (into his eyes), 

w ^ ith ^t% « 

Krft I xnn rw< w n 

ww « 

Cv 

BUT wrf% W »>t wt H 

I »n«r ^ n 

ft w 'w ^1 fft ^ ftwnc ftwT ^ ii 

’jngr ^rftn fft: ait •re jT ^T»i a 

a ^ wre i 

^15^ Jire n wt air anir nre a a 

24. 1. la dhu ... Icdhd, K dh% ... kdhi All texts af^ree in giving the date (A. H.) 
as 947. Bam Jasan’s edition gives 927 which is certainly wrong, la tdlii dma kdhd 
2. sent so Is K. J lias saina. 3. la suratdnd. Is dhUJ suUtdnUy K dUiy cetaniy 
BO nil N. 4. N have suha not sdhiy which is the usual spoiling elsewhoro. 5. Is 

kathd dhu la kaihd jo ahi, K ddi amta kathd asi dht kdht, U bhdkhd mai caujpdl 

kdhi. 6. lo K hidsa jasa, la ddri jo niarahi nifire durly Ics durihi niara niara hhd 
ddrty Id durihi niara jo niarahi durt. U dtlri su niare niare durl, 7. Ids saga kSL^, 
U sama kd^, lo K duri niara jaisai gura. Ids ddri jo niare so gura^ U duri so niari 
ja&a. 8. Ic U"K khanda tai. Is khavtdahu. Id U ki hasoy Is kai hdsa, Ib U 
pdivahu 9. Ib jo dchni ohi pdsa. Id K soda jo dchai^pdsa. Is dchahi. 

24. It was the year 947 (of the Hijra, when the poet began to tell 
this tale in words. Of Ceylon and Queen Padmavati, whom Ratna Sena 
brought to Citaur castle ; of ’Alau’d-din, the Sultan of Delhi, and of 
how R^hava Caitanya told him of her. How the Emperor Ijeard and 
besieged the castle, and how there arose the war between the Hindus 
and the Mu9almans. Prom beginning to end, just as the story runs, 
so wrote he it in the langua^ of the people, and told it in verse. The 

1 Here we have the first instance of the poet’s use of the word hiraha. Ho 
uses it to moon love, especially unhappy love. In countless places it cannot ppssibly 
have the usual meaning of * separation from a beloved one.’ Ohdyd is translated 
in the Urdu Gloss by ‘ full of.’ I can find no authority for this, 

» 1640 A. D.. 
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poet, the bal'd, ‘ and the lotus full of nectar, are near to what is far and 
far from what is near. That which is near is yet far, like the flower 
and the thorn (so near and yet so different), and that which is far is 
near, like sugar and the ants (who dwell so far from it, yet find it 
out). * 

So the bee* cometh from the (distant) forest, and findeth the odour 
of the lotus-nectar, while the frog ne’er findeth the odour, though he 
dwelleth (in the pond) close to (the fiower). 

H ^ ^ I w ^ i*nHr r 

wtftr fttvi ^ ^ ^ twT II 

^ fM wT»iT ^ ^ ^ 

1 >r 'ITO R 

BW fbi ^ ^re »TTfr I w-flv TO *r Bftwifr n 
fhjfiww BHTir TO I ft’i TOwa to ii 

^ H ^-'5 fw I 

TO-'s ft’^r *r wfire Wto f)q qt)q ii qi i 

26. 1. Is K gaioaii, sundwan, U g3,ivS, swnSAeS. Id mi lahu padwnini, 3 harana. 
2. U niramala darapana, K badana Icudana (?) jasa hMnu bisekhd, la, jo jehi bhiti. 
Ih jeUjana rnpa sol lasa dekhd, lijo jehi, \ajd jasa riipa, U taisahi, Kjehi jasa rupa 
so taisahi dekha. 3. Id dhmi waha dlpa. Is dhamya desa jehi dipaka. K dhunya 
dlpajehi. la do? sawarJ, Ib au hidhl padMitiinl mitdri, la au jo padumim dai sdwan, 
Is dniya sawSrl, U asa padmninl dal autdn, K ou padumim dad autanj. 4. lods sobo 
baranai (Is barnnahi) logd. IfK K tehi sari. Id waha sari. 6. lb wasa naht 4ij%\ 
U nahi asa, K torn nahi. D transposos 11. 5 & 6. Is sarada-dlpa, U sdraga-dlpa,^ 

K sard-dJpa. 6. U sari nahl. la Jayka-dlpa san pdja na tdlu, lb layka-dtpa nahi 
piijai ehdht. lo layka-dtpa pSjai parichdhL Id layka-dipa puja parichiht. U laykd’ 
dipa na piijai chdhi, Klaykd-dlpa na paja parichdhl. 1. Kumbhasathala, bo Inh 
r Ick-B-th-1; Id, k-B-so-h-1; Is kdgasthila, K kdsathila. Is U pdrd, hard, K dra 
bakhdnd, la woHostboln, Ib mai asthala, lo mahdsthala, Id U mewasthala, Ismahnsthila, 
K mewasthila. 8. Is K prlthimi, U prathymii, la au sdta-u saba dipa, Ib au saba sdta-u 
dipa, U aura ju sdtS, K ow yaha sata-u. 9. la na dpanid, Ib no iipara, lo «o pdS, 
U utfama, IC dipo tehi sari. 

I KdW is one who makes poems, bidsa (vydsa) is one who recites poems. 

* I. e., a prophet has no honour in bis own country. The author means that 
ho is aware that his own country-folk, and his own people (the MnsolTnans) will not 
core for his poem -, but, on the other hand men of distant lands ond of other religions 
(the Hindus) will be atti-actod by it, as the bee is attracted by the distant lotus. 
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CANTO II. 

SiMHALA. * 

25. Now sing I the tale of Siiphala-dv^pa,^ and tell of the perfect 
woman.* My description is like a* excellent mirror, in which each foi*m 
is seen as it really is. Happy is that land where the women are lights,® 
and where God created that (famous) Padmini (Padmavati). All 
people tell of ‘seven lands, but none is fit to compare with Sijq^ala. 
The Diya-land* (or land of lamps) is not so bright as it. The land of 
Saran® cannot bear comparison with it. I sity that Jambu-land® is 
nowhere like it, and that La:gka-land cannot even fill (the excellence 
of) its reflection. The land of Kumbhasthala*^ fled to the forest (before 
it), and the land of Mahusthala^ lost its inhabitants. 

In the whole universe, in the world are seven lands, but none of 
them is excellent beside the land of Siiphala. 

^ II liwiw vfv I ^ KTsiT m ^ tv I 

W’JW ’pc wm I w^ncRfir Jw-trair a 

^ ^ Ttrafir II 

1 Ceylon. The word dvipa means both island and continent. 

* A PadminT is one of the four classes of womon and is snpromely the best, see 
604 and ff. The Singalese women are all supposed to be Padminls, omne ignotum pro 
mirifico. 

Here there is a pnn on the word (dlpa = dvlpa,) a continent or island, and 
dtpaka a light. 

4 The poet now proceeds to compare Siiphala, not with the seven continents of 
tradition, referred to in lino 4, vid catalogued in the note to stanza I, 5, but with half- 
a-dozen imaginary continents named after parts of the human body. Diyd-dipa^ the 
land of lights, means the land of eyes, 8arana-d?pa {sravarpi-dlpa) means the land of 
ears. Jmihu~dlpa, Rose-apple-land, is the land of bosoms, to the nipples of which the 
rose-apple is often compared. Lwrjlca-dipay is the land of hips. Kvmhha-sthalaf jar- 
land, is the land of rounded breasts ; a. v. 1. is gahha-nthala {garhha^athala) the land of 
wombs j and finally mahu-sthala {madhya-sthala), is the land of waists. Under this 
highly figurative language the poet signifies that the women of Siiphala surpassed 
all those imaginary lands, each in its own peculiar excellence I am indebted to 
Fai^^it Sudliukara DvivedI for the explanation of this very difficult stanza. 

4 The poet does not seem to be aware that Sarana-dlpa (Saran-dip^ Serendib) is 
actually Ceylon itself. Here, as pointed out above, the words also mean ‘ ear-land.* 

4 Hindiistfin or bosom-land. 

7 Or perhaps Gabhastala, one of the nine divisions of Bharata-var^a (India) | 
here used as equivalent to garhha^sthala, the land of wombs. 

8 Or MSwasthila. 
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<if ftnwT I *rar-^»^iflw»winwT« 

It "TO *tft^i ^ <15;. II 

tCt N ^ ^IPIT ^ I 

wc 1 %^ «n^ uTt: w n << II 

26. 1. Is K aenL U Oandharpa sama auJeha khandif la dhana mjd. Is rdjd au tde 
2. U J1 rdjd ... edjd, U tdhu cdhi barft, K tdhi, 3. Ibc U K data, K cdrau disd kafaka 
Aru gadha is very dbubtfnl. Uragalu is a possible readinf^ of the Persian character. 
The following oro the readings of the various MS. lab ^ jj\ Ic j| Id {jj'jd 
B'iS) Is ordge rdjd^ U ghara ghara rajd^ K o rarjgaim rdjd. All printed editions have 
au gatlha-rdja. 4. U sorahi sahaaa^ Id aalijisa, K soraha laccha, Ib sSiva karana h&kd 

Ic jaaa hdka. Id sydma karana iSkd tumhdrd, Is sdwa karana cdluka iordkhdra (sic), 
IT hara gane fu®, K aydma karana iurnaJd jo (sic) tokhdrd. The text lias no difficulty 
if the technical meaning of qyama-karna is remembered, and if it is recognized that 
takhdra means ‘ horse. * 6. Id aru kaildsa^ la imi kapild airdpati, U janu ka hildaa 
airdpatit K sakd handhi rdutapai (sic) ati hall, 6. In sohatoaif Is asa-patif U asu-pati 
kdf gaja-pati kdy K a&u-patlnha^ K gaja-pati aira avjkuaa gaja ndwai, 7. In nara-pati 
kahau jo dhi narindu, Ib nara-pati ka au kahau^ Is IT nara-paii ka kahuway K wara-pati 
mahd kahaldwai induy la hhu-patJ ka maliSiy Is hhua-pati K hhua-pati Jaga para 
dosara hidu, 8. las IT hkai hoi, K mS hoi, 9. K sahhai, 

26. Gandharva Sena was a fragrant ^ prince, He was its king, and 
that was his dominion, I have heard of Laijka,^ the kingdom of RavaiOa ; 
greater even than his was his majesty. Fifty-six times ten millions formed 
his battle-array, and over all were princes and commanders of forts. 
Sixteen thousand horses were in his stalls, black-eared and gallant steeds.^ 
Seven thousand Singalese elephants had he, each like the mighty Aira- 
vata^ of Kailasa.^ He is called the crown of lords of steeds, and with 
his goad he causeth to bow low the elephants of lords of elephants. 
Over lords of men I call him a second Indra, and in the world I also 
call him the Indra® of the lords of earth. * 

1 There is here an alliteration between Oandhrapa, Gandharva, and Qandha^ 
scent. Some of tho MSS. have 8eni for Sena throughout the poem. This would 
load mo to restore the word to the Sanskrit Sainya, were there not a strong tradition 
in favour of Sena. 

# Lai}ku is, however, a uamo of Ceylon. Tho poet neglects this fact. 

8 Qydma-karna, black-oared, is a toohnical name for a horse. It is tho kind 
used in saorihoes. Tukhdra moans * horse,’ of. xlvi, 4 ; and dli, 4 . 

4 The name of Indra’s elephant. 

8 Indra’s heaven. 

8 lloro Indra is referred to in two aspects. First he is the mighty king of the 
lower Gods, and honce supreme over lords of men ; and secondly he is the storm-god 
giving refreshing showers to the earth, and hence an object of worship to everyone 
who lives by cultivation. 
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So nniyersaP a monarch was he, that all the earth feared him. All 
men came and bowed their heads before him, no one dai^d to emulate him. 

^ I sfTt I «n • 

w qrer 'saij jsfH wfii irw ww r 

RiftWT wt I «»jr wTv Ttfir wit n 

ww«:*wtk wtwit wTwf i <lw «nw wwr wiw whf n 
wtft wfw w'lT ^ WT • wwT WWW .wwiwr; n 

wfww WW TOWT wfw Wiw; I WlTfiWK1W;M 

mi: ww »nt wTw '^•pn* wwftwmiT^wftww with 
wtR mwwww >TOwww wrf^wwiTw^wi 
^WT wn ww-w fig mnrsr wwT^R t«l 

27. 1. Ih John {?) {t^)i niardwey Ted^V; wahi dljiOy K jo wahi dlpa ke niare jdi, 
la hhau aiy labds U knhildnay K kaildsa iinlia mare pai. 2. U K ghani abardiy U u(hi 
hhiimif K uthai hhfwiiy Is Idga. 3. U toriirara vee nahai Ruhddy K tnruari mhhai 
mile ohijdiy 15 hhai taai cltShaj Ic Rttala chahOy U raini kai dCy K hv jaga chdlui ruini 
hhai at, 4. lin, Rohdwanu. 6. U ahu jamu ch'Sl^ay K au ani chdha raini hhd. 0. la 
jau mhi dicai yhdmUy U panthika ctdi dirai ttahi. K panthika piikucai mhi Teat ghdind 
Ibsk, ghdmdy hiarilmd, U hiiarai bhai sukha hiardinHy K hisarai chnna Teat biardind, 
7. laK jitiha wahOy U jd pdwtii wnha chdha la no dhdpdy lo dukha dhdpdy Id tehi 
dliilpa, 8. U asi dhartu suhdwaniy K asi abardi saghani ghaniy Id pdrai, Is parahi 
9. lo cahu disay K phfdahi jiharaht chaauy U mdnahu, 

27. When a man approaclieth this land, His as it were he ap- 
proacheth Kailusa the mount of heaven. Denso mango-groves lie on 
every side, rising from the earth to the very sky. Each tall tree exhalcth 
the odours of mount Malaya,* and the shade covereth the world as though 
it were the night. The shade is pleasant with its Malaya-breeze ; 
e’en in the fiery month of Jyaistha* His cool amidst it. It is as though 
night cometh from that shade, and as though from it comeih the green- 
ness of the sky.^ When the wayfarer cometh thither, suffering from the 
heat, he forgotteth his trouble in his blissful rest, and whoso hath found 
this perfect shade, retnrnctli ne’er again to bear the sun-rays. 

So many and so dense are these groves, that. I cannot tell their 
end. The whole six seasons of the ycar^ do they flower and fruit, as 
though it were always spring. 

1 Cahkawai « Calravartf. ^ 

8 The Western Chants (ghats) famous for their growth of sandal trees. 

8 The hottest mouth in the year, May-June, with its pitiless baming blue- 
grey sky. * 

4 This is an example of the rhetorical figure utpreksdy or poetical fancy, with 
the word expressing comparison omitted. The poet faucifully states that this shade 
is so dark, that from it is produced all night, while the green shade of the sky is its 
reflection. 

^ Hindus divide the year into six seasons of two months each. 

J. I. 21*^ 
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ANAL^ySIS 

OF THE 

' PADDMAWATl 


CANTO I. 

The Invocation. 

Praise of Ood, tho Creator of the tmiverse (1), and of all that is 
therein, (2) ; the maker of men, and of all that man hath, (3) ; of pairs 
of opposites (4). His bounty (6), and might (6). He is an everlast- 
ing mystery, neither made nor created nor begotten (7). He is omnis- 
cient, omnipotent, omnipresent, neither discrete nor indiscrete (8). He 
hath endowed man with many blessings, of which he cannot gauge the 
length or breadth or height (9). His wondrous works are indescribable 
(10^). Ho made one man for the salvation of the world, the prophet Mu- 
hammad (11), who had four friends, Abu Bake (Jiddiq, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, 
and ‘All (12). Slier Shah Sur is Sultan of Delhi, His might (13), 
valour (14), justice (15), comeliness (16), and generosity (17). Praise 
of Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir, the poet’s spiritual ancestor (18), and his 
two descendants Shekh Htiji, and Shekh Mubarak (19). Praise of 
Muhiu’d-din, the poet’s spiritual preceptor and his spiritual descent from 
Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir (20). The poet’s description of himself as 
blind of one eye. He is grateful to God for all his mercies (21). He 
had four friends, Malik Yusuf, Salar Khadim, MiyS Salune, and Shekh 
Bade (22). Pilled with poetic inspiration he came to Jayas, and studied 
rhetoric under pandits (23) ; and in the year 1540 A. D., began to write 
the poem of Ceylon, of Padraavati, of Eatna Sena, of ‘Alau’d-din, of 
Eaghava Caitanya, and the siege of Citanr (24). 


CANTO II. 

DBSOBIPTION op SiMHAIiA-DViPA. 

I describo Siiphala, best of all the seven dvtpas (25). Gandharva 
Sena was its king. No king ever was so mighty (26). The dvipa is 
covered with cool ordiards, throwing inviting shade (27). Its fruit- 
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trees (28). The singing of the birds (29). Its wells and springs, 
surrounded by holy men of various sects (30). Its tanka (31), the 
maidens who draw water therefrom (32), the birds that resort thereto 
(33). The fruit gardens (34), and flower gardens (35). The chief city, 
Siiphala (36). Its streets and markets (37), its courtesan quarter (38), 
the bazto (39). The citadel, its heiglit (40), its strength (41), its 
guards and the regularity with which they are clianged (42). Its two 
rivers Nira and Kaira, and the spring of Mnti Cfirtv 3 ts golden tree 
with magic fruit which gives new youth (43). The four captains of 
the citadel and their quarters (44). The doorway of the royal palace, 
with the elephants there (45), tho royal stables and horses (46), the 
royal court (47). The palace buildings (48), the female apartments. 
The Chief Queen was Rani Campavatl (49).^ She becomes pregnant 
(50), and a gii*l is born (51). The naming-ceremony of the 6th night 
after birth. The Pandits declare her name to be Padmavati (52). 
Tho astrologers bless her and go homo. She grows up of perfect beauty 
and at the same time learned. Kings of all countries demand her in 
marriage but are refused (53). She becomes twelve yews of age, and 
the king hearing that site is fit for marriage, builds her a magnificent 
palace, and gives her damsels to bear her company. She obtains a very 
learned parrot named Hiriimani, and studies the 9 astras and vodas 
with him. Brahma himself nodded his head as ho heard tho parrot's 
explanations (54). Padmavati becomes apta viro. Her charms (55). 
Tho King, hearing that tho paiTot gives wisdom to Padmavati, be- 
comes enraged, and orders it to be killed, that it may not eclipse its 
pupil. The barber and torch bearer run to kill it, but tho Princess hides 
it, and sends a respectful remonstrance to the king, ‘ tho parrot is only a 
bird. It loves food and flying, and speaks by rote ' (56). Tho parrot 
thanks the princess, and sftys there is no osqapo from an angry master 
(57). The Princess replies, ‘I cannot bear to lose thee, my darling 
parrot’ (58). 


CANTO III. 

The Bathing. 

On a certain festival Padmavati and her damsels go to bathe in a 
lake. Description of the various damsels (59). They play on* the bank 
of the lake, and call upon the princess to bo happy while she may (60). 
They disrobe (61). They bathe (62), They sport (62a}.* A damsel 
loses her necklace in the water. They all dive for it (63). Tho 

I In some copies a new canto commences here. 

S Bam Jason gires two stanzas tho same number, 02. 
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lake, at the contact of their beauty, becomes clear and the necklace is 
found (64). 

CANTO IV. 

The Adventures op the Parrot. 

While Padmavati was thus sporting, a maidservant went into her 
palace to steal her flowers and betel to give to a lover. The parrot 
remonstrates (G4a).^ Tlie maid in a rage twists the parrot’s neck, 
plucks him, and shuts him up in an earthen pot (64Z>). The parrot’s 
reflections and self-rcproaohcs. lie considers what is best to be 
done (64 c). The maid takes the vessel and throws it and the parrot 
down a well in the forest. The parrot as he is thrown calls npoii 
God (O-fd). He has liardly finished his prayer when he sees a fig 
tree hanging over the well. He climbs into it, finds it full of fruit and 
thanks God. Ilis feathers grow again (64 e).® Ho flies away, and 
happens on a part of the forest where the birds treat him with groat 
respect. He praises God (65). 

When Padmavati returns, the major-domo tells her that a cat had 
comC into the house, and that the paiTot had flown away from the cage. 
Her grief. She orders search to be made (66). Her maidens assux’o 
her that the search is hopeless (67). 

When the pan^ot has rested a few days in the forest, his fellow 
birds see a hunter, bidden under a screen of leaves, approaching. 
Smitten with terror at the apparently moving tree they fly away, but 
the parrot who is absorded in contemplation, is struck by the bird catcher’s 
five-pronged rod, and caught by the bird-lime attached to it 1(68). 
The hunter breaks bis wings and thrusts him into a cage with other 
birds, they ask him how a wiseacre like him has been caught (69). The 
parrot explains that it was bis own fault. He Imd become happy and care- 
less, and pride goes before a fall (70). The birds comfort him. They 
agree that the hunter should not be blamed for catching them, but . 
their own stupidity and greed (71), 

CANTO V, 

ClTAUR. 

Citr4 SSna is king of Citaur. His son is Patna Sena. Astro- 
logers promise great things for him. He will go to Sii^ihala-dvlpa and 

1 From 64(a) to 64(e) is an interpolation, found only in some copies of very 
small authority. The stylo is different from that of the rest of tho poem. 

S The ordinary editions insort a line here making tho parrot escape from his 
cage in PadmaTati’s house. 
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bring back a lovely treasure (72). Some merchants of Oitaur start for 
Siijiliala-dvipa to purchase goods. One of thorn is a poor Brahman, who 
starts with borrowed capital. Prices of things in Siiphala-dvlpa are so 
high, that ho cannot afford to buy anything (73). The others return 
home with their purchase, and hel* is left lamenting (74). The hunter 
brings the pari’otfor sale in the market. The Brfilnnan sees it, and asks 
it if it is learned (75). The parrot replies that when ho was free he was 
learned, but he has lost his knowledge, ollierwiso how could ho bo in a 
cage and hawked in a bazar (76). The hunter and tho Brahman con- 
verse. The latter purchases tho parrot, and overtakes his companions on 
the way to Citaur(77). In the meantime Jlatna Suna has succeeded his 
father Citra Sena on the throne, news is brought to him of tlio arrival 
of merchants froin Siiphala-dvipa, and amongst them a BralimQ||. with a 
wonderful parrot (78). Tlio Brahman is sent for, brings the parrot, 
saying he had not intended to soli it, but his belly must bo'fillod and ho 
is poor (79). The parrot introduces himself to the king and praises his 
own qualifications. Says his mame is Hirainani, and that ho lived 
formerly with Padmavatl (80). Tho k^g purchasos tho parrot for a 
lakh of rupees, and is pleased with its wisdom. He becomes fond of it, 
and learns much from it (81). 


CANTO VI. 

The Parrot and the Kino. 

One day the King goes out hunting, and his chief-quoen, Nagamati, 
adorns herself, and, being filled with vanity at her reflection in a 
mirror, asks the parrot if any one in tho world is so beautiful as 
she (82). The parrot remembering tlie beauty of Padrnavati, looks in 
the Queen’s face and laughs. He says all the women of Sitphala 
are more beautiful. She Becomes angry (83), and considers that if the 
parrot is allowed to remain in the palace, the king will liear of their 
beauty, and will fall in love with them and turn a Yogi, She calls a 
maidseiwant, says parrots are treaclicrous things, and orders it to be 
killed (84). The maidservant goes to do so, but pauses to consider that 
tho king is fond of the learned bird, and will be sure to ask for it (85), so 
she only hides it. When the king retuiiis from his hunt he does ask for 
it. The Queen says a cat has carried it away. ‘ It was an impudent bird. 
I asked about tho Avomen of Siqihala, and it called me a Naginl (snake), 
and said I was not as beautiful as they. The parrot was pretty but un- 
bearable like a too heavy golden ear-ring ’ (86). The king is angiy, and 
maintains that the parrot was learned and wise (87). The Queen is 
afflicted at the king’s anger. She goes to tho maidservant and laments 
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(88). The maidservant says the Queen has brought it on herself by 
being angry. Anger is a bad thing (89). When the Queen is utterly 
downcast, she returns the parrot to the king, saying to the king that 
she only wished to test him. She consoles him (90). The king adjures 
the parrot to tell the truth about his history (91). The parrot says, 
I am Hiramani, the parrot of Padmavati, Princess of Ceylon, a lady of 
peerless beauty (92). The king’s curiosity is excited. He asks for 
further particulars about Padmavati, and says he would like to go to 
Siiphala (93). Parrot describes the charms of Siiphala and its women. 
Its king Gandliarva Sen a and his lovely daugliter Padmavati (94). 
The king asks the parrot to say all this over again. It complies, and 
the king becomes enamoured of Padmavati from the parrot’s description 
(95). JPhe parrot wains the king, that the way of love is hard, and 
may cost him his life. ‘ Learn wisdom from the ery of the peacock, “ I 
die, I die,” mueu^ mueu^ for he hath given himself up to love.’ So 
also other animals are shown as a warning : — the lizard, the ringdove, 
and the partridge (9G). The King replies that he knows that the path 
of love is hard at the beginning, but he will dare all for the sake of 
Padmavati. He asks the parrot for a complete account of every feature 
of his beloved, in the form of a naWdlch (97). 


CANTO VII. 

A Tali? of Beauty (the Nakh’sikh). 

The parrot describes Padmavati’s hair (98), and its parting (99), 
her forehead (100), eyebrows (lOI), eyes (102), eyelashes (103), nose 
(104), lips (105), teeth (106), voice (107), cheeks (108), ears (109), 
neck (110), arms (111), bosom (112), belly (113), back (114), waist 
(115), navel (116) and tl^ighs (117). 


CANTO VIII. 

The Kino’s Passeon. 

The King is thrown into a fever by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty, and lies senseless (118). His relations and friends come with 
doctors. They diagnose the disease as the same as that from which 
Lak^mana suffered when struck by Havana’s arrow, but the magic root 
which alone cures the disease is not available. They recommend that 
it should be searched for regardless of cost (J 19). The King revives, 
but only raves unintelligently, or cries like a newborn child. He com- 
plains that ho has been brought back from the city of immortality to 
that of moriality. He asks to die (120). They remonstrate, and say it 
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is useless to fight with fate. * Thy love is unattainable, therefore do not 
yearn for it’ (121). The parrot gives similar advice. ‘ Thou canst not con- 
quer Siqihala by force of arms. The way is difficult, and can only be 
traversed by Ascetics, Sannyasis, Yogis and the like. Thou could’st not 
bear the discomforts of such a lifc. An ascetic who doth not practise 
austerities hath no success (122). No success can be gained without 
austerities, and thy body is besieged by the thieves of thy passions ; 
awake, fool, ere they steal all that thou hast’ (123). The king, aroused 
by those remonstrances, discovers that he is involved in the darkness of 
ignorance, and that without a (spiritual) guide ho cannot find his way 
to Padmavati (i,e. wisdom) (124), His Hindu friends remonstrate, but 
he refuses to hear them ; without a guide (or guru)^ ho can do nothing 
(125). He gives up his kingdom, becomes a Yogi, and puts on the 
ascetic dress (126). The astrologers say it is not a lucky day for starting. 
Ho retorts that in love-matters, no one considers lucky times or hours. 
They are for people who are in possession of their senses. ‘ Doth a satl 
ask if it is a lucky day when she mounteth the funeral pyre P I must 
start on my quest. Do ye all retuim to yqur homes ’ ( 127), The captains 
of his army call upon all to accompany him to Siiphala, after providing 
themselves with necessaries (128). 


CANTO IX. 

The Farewell. 

The King’s mother implores the king to stay (129). He asks her 
not to tempt him from the right way. ‘ Earthly joys are fleeting. My 
guru hath ordered mo to journey to Siiiihala. Farewell’ (130). 
Nagamatl weeps. ‘Let me go with thee, as Sita did with Rama. Thou 
wilt find no Padminl as beautiful as I am’ (131). He replies, ‘ When 
Sita accompanied Rama, Ravana carried her off. I cannot take thee 
and be a Yogi. See how Raja Bhartrihari loft sixteen hundred wives, 
when he took to a life of mortification,’ saying this he starts on his 
journey (132). His mother weeps. So also his Queens. They break 
their ornaments. Nine maunds of pearls and ten maunds of crystal 
bracelets are destroyed. At first there was a great confused sound, and 
then all was silence (133). • 


CANTO X. 

The Land Journey. 

The king departs from the city, the people hear of it. Sixteen 
thousand knights accompany him. They all become Yogis, and take 
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ihe salmon-coloured vestments (134). The good omens at departure. 
Girls with full waterpots ; Qoalins crying ‘ buy my tyre ; ’ flower-girls 
with garlands; khafijan birds seated on snakes’ heads; deer to the 
right, and door-keepers to the left ; dark-coloured bullocks lowing on the 
right, and jackals motionless on the left; white quails in the sky to the 
left, and foxes coming out and showing themselves ; crows on the left, and 
owls on the right. Vyasa has promised success to him who sets out with 
omens such as these (135). He sets out and says, ‘ Lot to-day be a short 
stage. To-morrow we must take the long journey (i.e., to-day we live, 
to-morrow we die). There are mountains and rivers to be crossed, with 
robbers lurking in the byc-ways. He who goeth steadily forward at ten 
kos a day will arrive safely (13G). Go carefully along the road, picking 
your way, with sandals on your feet. The road is rough and thorny. 
On the right lies Ilidar^ (Vidarbha) and on the left Canderi, one road 
goes to Siiphala-dvipa and another to La] 3 ka {sief (137). Then says 
the parrot, ‘ Let him be guide who knoweth the way. Can the blind 
lead the blind ?’ So they asked the way of Vijaya-giri, King of Vijaya- 
nagara. Ho says, * Behind are Kunda and Gola (Golconda (?) ). Leave 
on the left (?) Adhiara Khatola. To the south on the right lieth 
Tiligga, and directly to the north is the Karahakata:gga (? Kaimiitak).* 
Midway is the main gate of Eatnapura (Kanci), and to the loft is 
the hill of Jharakhan^a (Baij’nath). To the left front is Orissa, and 
cross ye the sea to the south’ (138). They wander through the 
forest, and sleep on the ground, the King alone waking through the 
night, playing on his five-stringed lute, and with his eyes fixed on the 
road to Padmavatl (139). After a month’s journey they come to the 
sea shore. King Gajapati approaches and asks who they are. Eatna 
Sena asks for boats (140). Gajapati agrees, but warns him of the 
danger of the passage. ‘ There are seven seas to cross, viz ^ — the K^ara,® 
the K^Ira, the Dadhi, the Udadhi, the Surfi-jala, the Kilakilakuta 
(and the Manasara). There is no one capable of crossing all’ (141). 
The King replies, ‘ To one in love what is death ? I am compelled to 
follow my path. I am a disciple of Eaijga Natha (? Kri§na, ^ri-raijga), 

1 The poet’s strong point is certainly not Geography. 

8 All this is simply a tentative paraphrase. The readings have not been 
©stablishod^yet. Pandit Sudhrikara Dvivodi suggests that tho correct reading may 
be hoi hara ekafdfjga, tho fabulous land of one-legged men. 

8 The enumeration of tho Visnu Puinina is Lavaca, Ik§u, Sura, Ghfita, Dadhi, 
Dugdha, Jala ^KilakUa is the boiling sound of rushing -water. Kuta is a {hi{h word 
meaning ‘ uncertainty, guess.* Akuta moans [ without uncertivinty/ hence ‘ extreme.* 
Kilakiluknfa is tho extremely turbulent sea roaring with the boiling caused by 
subaqueous fire The seventh or Manasara sea is not mentioned till 

stanza 161. This last name is in direct contradiction to the Purdpas. Note 8 to 
stanza 2 above should be corrected according to the above list. ^ 
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1 must go where he leadeth me (142). The sea of love is deepen than 
any of the seven seas. I am not afraid of them (143). I welcome 
dangers. I have given away all that I have, perhaps God will pass me 
over in return’ (144). Praise of charity (diyd, with puns on diydf a 
thing given, diyd a light, and diydf a continent) (145). 


CANTO XI. 

The Ship. 

Oajapati seeing his warnings ineffectual gives fully equipped ships 

(146) . They bring the ships to the shore. A minnow, the size of a 
mountain, appears. The knights express their devotion to the king 

(147) . The boatmen laugh. ‘Sea-fish are bigger than fresh-water 
ones. This is only a minnow. Wait till you see a salmon, which can 
swallow a thousand of these at one gulp. Then there is a bird, which can 
carry off a salmon in its beak’ (148). They catch the minnow on a 
fish-line, with an elephant for bait. They pull it in, with difficulty, 
and it dies (149). Description of tho vast size of the minnow. It is 
out up and oaten. The knights again express their devotion, at tho 
same time pointing out the dangers of the sea (150). Ho expresses his 
determination to go on in spite of dangers, till ho finds Padmftvati 
(161). 


CANTO XTI. 

The Seven Oceans. 

They embark, set sail and are tossed about. Faith in a spiritual 
preceptor leads one across all oceans. They cross tho Ksara, (salt) sea 
(152). Description of thq Ksira (milk) sea ^153), of the Dadhi (tyre) 
sea (154), of the Udadhi (hot) sea (155), of the Sura (wine) sea (156), 
of the Kilakilakuta (boiling) sea. Its flames and whirlpool (157). 
Hiramapi, the parrot, explains that this is the most dangerous. It can 
only be ci'ossed by the elect, and on a p.ath like a sword edge,‘ too narrow 
even for an ant. He who falls goes to hell. He who crosses safely gets 
heaven (168). The king gives the betel leaf (token of acceptance of a 
dangerous task by the recipient) to his followers and encourages them. 
He is determined to go on (159). The various ships of the fleet. How 
they fared. First goes tho king’s ship, and he is led by tho parrot. 
They aJJ. pass the Kilakilakuta sea (160). They come tottho seventh 
sea, tho MSnasara. Description of this sea. Its delights (161). 

I An adaptfttiou of tho well-known M.nhaimnadan logoud. 

J. I. 22 
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CANTO XIII. 

The Arrival at Simhala-dvIi*a. 

Tlio king notices that the air is balmy (162). Hlramani congratu- 
lates him, and points out the chief town of Siiphala-dvlpa (163). He 
points out the fort, and describes it, and its inaccessibility (164). 

‘ Within it dvvelletli Padmavati. If thou desire to see her, follow my 
advice. On that glittering mountain is tl)o temple of Mahadeva. In 
the latter fortni^it of Mrigha,^ occurs the festival of the ^ri-Pancami 
(now called Vasanta Pahcami). The doors of the temple are opened 
on that occasion and all tlic pco])lc go there to worship. Padmavati 
will come to worship on that day, and then thou canst meet her. Do 
thou go and wait at the temple, and I Avill go to Padmavati and ask 
her to come ^ (165). The king says he will climb to heaven if necessary, 
let alone a mountain. The higher he goes tlie better. Description 
of the advantages of , elevated aims (166), and of the disadvantages 
of low nims (167). Hiram an i starts for PadmiivatVs palace, and the 
king for the mountain. The latter finds a golden temple there, with 
four doors, and, inside, four pillars. It is a popular place of pilgrimage,- 
for the wishes of pilgrims are granted by it (168). 

CANTO XIV. 

The Garden, the Grove, and the Temple. 

‘The king, escorted by 30,000 Yogis, circumambulates the temple, 
and prays for a sight of Padmavati (169). A mysterious voice issues 
from the temple, in answer to his prayers. ‘ Love coiiqncreth all. He 
who sorveth a God with all his heart and soul, when the God is pleased, 
obtaineth the finit of his service.' On bearing this the king seats 
himself at the eastern door as a Yogi (170). There, seated on his 
tiger-skin, he does austerities, ever muttering the name ‘ Padmavati, 
Padmavati.* The eyes of his ecstatic sight are ever fixed on her vision. 
His very clothes arc burned with the heat of his fever (171). 

Padmavati at this time, by a coincidence, falls into the toils 
of love. She passes restless nights, and burns with fever 4172), Her 
condition further described. Her nurse asks her what is the matter 
with her* (173). She desei ibcs her fevered state (174). The nurse 

warns her of the dangers of love (175). Padmavati replies, ‘ The 

pangs of separation from a beloved one are intolerable^ (176). Pad- 
luavati not being comforted, the nurse consoles her, and recoihmends 

1 Note that the month is Puroimauta. Tho ^ri Paiicami is the 5th of the 
light half of Magha. 
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virtue, (love, of course, means search for wisdom in the allegory), 
and patience. ‘Just as one who restraiiieth his breath is a Yogi, 
so she who restraineth her passions is a mf/, a virtuous woman. Tho 
spring festival of ^ri-Paiicaml approacheth. Worship God on thajt 
day ' (177). Till tho day of the festival is reached, Padmavati becomes 
more and more fevered (178), While she is in tliis condition, Hlrd,- 
ma^i arrives. She embraces him and weeps. Her companions sym- 
pathize (179), 


CANTO XV. 

The Mketin(;^ op Padmavati and tke Parrot. 

Padmavati asks after the jiaiTot’s health, and why it had abandoned 
its cage. The Parrot replies, aud tells the story of its escape. ‘ Tho hunter 
sold mo to a Brahman who look mo to Jambu-dvipa. Tlicro ho took 
mo to Citra Sena, king of Citaur, wdio was suoceodtjd by his son (180), 
named Batna Sena. He is all-porfect. ^ I considered him a fit mato 
for thee, aud praised thee to him (181). Fired by my description, he 
hath been filled with love for theo. He is become a Yogi and com© to 
Siiphala with 1(3,000 knights as his disciples, beside other innumerable 
friends and companions, who make a crowd like a fair at tho temple 
of MahMeva. There ho is watcliing for thco. Thou art tho lotus aud 
he is the boo ’ (182). Padmavati pleased at the aijcount. She becomes 
filled with pride. ‘ Who hath dared to put liis hand in the lion’s mouth ? 
Who will dare to tell my father ? Who in the world is fit to bo my 
husband?’ (188). The parrot insists that Batna is a golden jewel, 
and is worthy of her, and describes bis pitiful condition (184). Pad- 
mavati affected by the description. ‘ Let me go and see him buiming 
thus. Yet gold improves*by burning. I am*io blame for this burning. 
1 will visit him. The festival of spring approacheth. I will go to tho 
temple on pretence of worshipping ’ (185). She rewards the parrot, who 
prepares to fiy away. She faxes him with faithlessness. He says he 
must return and give the news to Batna, who is anxiously awaiting him 
(186). H^omes to Batna, and tells him tlie news. ‘ I have met the 
Guru Gorak§anatha,^ and ho (she) sent a gracious message. Tho Guru 
is like the black bee,® aud the disciple like tho fly. That fly alone 
meoteth tho bee, which is ready to give up its life for one meeting. 

1 Hero Padmavati (Tvisdom) is shown as the supreme preceptor of all Yogis, 
Gdrak^anatha. 

3 Tho lihriijga, or pottor-boo, devours insects o.iid tlioy are horu again as bhfiqgas. 
It is uow*a days called the fmutharujUj bilntO) or hmnHdharU 
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The Gui'u hath shown great kindness to thee, and hath given thee 
knowledge in a new inoarnation. Thou wilt live by thy death, and the 
Bhramara-hee will find the lotus, and drink its nectar. The spring time 
xsometh, and then the bee findeth the nectar. The Togi who fully 
beareth austerities obtaineth final sudbess.’ (187). 


r CANTO XVI. 

The Speing Festival. 

The festival of the ^ri-Pancami comes on. Padmavat! summons 
her companions to attend her to the temple of Maliadova (188). They 
assemble with music, and in gay drosses. All princesses, and of perfect 
beauty. It is spring time, and they are like spring themselves (189). 
She starts. Her retinue of various castes (190). Continuation of names 
of castes (191). They rejoice amongst themselves (192). The fruit 
they take with them (193). The flowers (194). The musical instru- 
ments. They dance as they go (195). They arrive at the temple. 
The Gods, seeing them, are astonished, and say they must be nymphs 
escaped from heaven. Other Gods give other similar explanations 
(196). Padmavatl enters the temple. She makes her offering of 
flowers and fruit, and prays. ‘ All my companions arc married. I alone 
am a maiden. Give me a husband' (197). Mahadeva being struck 
senseless by her beauty ^ gives no answer. A mysterious voice tells her 
this. Padmavatl complains that it is no use praying to Gods like him 
(198). Just then a companion comes and tells her that she has seen 
at the eastern door of the temple a remarkable Yogi, who looks like a 
prince (199). She goes to see him. Their eyes meet. He falls sense- 
less with love (200). Padmavatl sprinkles sa/pdal on him to revive him. 
Ho does not wake. So, with the sandal, she writes on his chest over 
his heai*t, * Thou hast not learned the art of asking alms. When the 
damsel came thou didst fall asleep. How canst thou get thy-r living ? 
If the sun (i.c., thou) be enamoured of the moon (i.e., me), it climbeth 
to the seventh heaven (i,esi the seventh story of the castle).’ She 
departs with her companions (201). They leave thuhill. llfenentations 
of the (Jods at their departure. They are all dead (202). Padmavatl 
enters the palace, sleeps, and dreams a wonderful dream. She asks her 
friends to interpret it (203). They interpret it as meaning her mar- 
riage (204), 


A Padmaratrs ‘ fatal beauty * has this effect on every one who sees her for the 
first time. So Batna (200), Bughava (489), and ‘Alau*d-din (609). 
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CANTO XVII. 

THe AITSTBRITIES OE BaTNA SeNA. 

Batna S^na awakes from liis faint. His desolation at finding 
Padmavat! gone (205). The verj sandal on his chest burns him (206). 
His lamentations (207). He complains of Mahaddva not answering his 
prayers' MahadSva is a mere stone. There is no good in watering a 
rock (208). Mahadeva explains that he himself was struck senseless 
at Padmavati’s beauty, and could not help (209). Batna admits the 
justice of the excuse. He gives up, and prepares for death (210). He 
arranges to bum himself to death on a pyre lit by the fire (of separation) 
which consumes him. The Gods fear that the intense heat will con- 
sume the universe (211). Hanuman^j^ who was the guardian of the 
mountain, goes and warns Parvati and Mahe 9 a.^ * I, who burned up 
La]gka, am about to be burned by this Ysgl ’ (212). 


CANTO XVIII. 

Parvat! A^D MhlEgA, 

Mahd^a, Parvati, and Hanuraan haste to the temple. They remon- 
strate with Batna on the dangers of a general conflagration (213). 
Batna accuses Mahe^a of wantonly causing his death, and tells of his 
hopeless love for Padraavati. As he says this, the fire of his woe 
blazfff^up still more furiously, and, had not Mahe^a extinguished it 
with nectar, the whole world would have been burnt (214). Parvati 
determines to test his passion if it is real or not. She takes the form 
of a celestiaf nymph, and tempts him (215). He withstands the tempta- 
tion (216). Parvati recognizes the love as genuine, and recommends 
Mahadeva to grant him his desire (217). The king recognizes them as 
Gods (or perfected ones)* {siddha)^ for flies db not settle on their body, 
they do not wink, they throw no shadow, and sufEer neither from liunger 
nor from illusion. Judging from his appearance, this must be Mahe^a. 
Without a Guru no one finds the path, and without Gorakfanatha, no 
Togi obtains perfection (siddhi) (218). He falls at Mah59a’s feet, and 
weeps flood^of tears (219), The universe ft flooded : Mah59a consoles 
him. Advises him,— ‘ Until the burglar breaks into the horfse, he gets 
no booty. The fort of Siiphala has seven stories, no one returns alive 
who once sets foot upon it ’ (220). Description of the fort, being at the 
same time a metaphorical description of the human body. At the foot 
of the fort is a tank with subterranean gallery. Thou must dive into 
the tank and enter by this, as a thief enters a house by a mine (221). 

1 The poet identifies Mahe^a and Mahadeva as the same person. 
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The tenth or inmost door (i.e., internal perception) ^ is only to be 
^ approached by mystical suppression of breath,® and by suppression of 
self. He who docth this, understandeth that the ^ Ego ’ is all in all, and 
^alone existeth. He is himself both teacher and pupil, life and deaths 
body and soul (222). • 


CANTO XIX. 

• The Environment op the Castle. 

Ratna having thus received instruction in perfection {siddhi) from 
MahS^a, offers thanks to Gane^a, and, under Malie^a’s advice, the YOgIs 
surround the castle. As a thief first examines a house before attacking 
it, so intend they to dig a mine. < The gates arc closed, and the King is 
informed that an army of Yogis is surrounding the fort. Ho sends 
messengers to find out the truth (223). The messengers come to Ratna 
and ask if they are Yogis or merchants. Directs them to go to a 
distance from the fort. The King will bo angry. ‘If ye bo 
merchants, do your traffic and depart. If ye be Yogis, finish your 
begging and go ’ (224). Ratna replies. ‘1 am couie to beg, and will 
take what the King giveth. Padmavati is the daughter of the king, 
I have become Yogi for her, and am come here to beg for her ' (225). 
The messenger is angry. Threatens Ratna. ‘ If the king hear he will 
lot elephants loose on thee, will fire thunderbolts at thee. Thou ai^ 
demanding a thing thou canst not oven sec. Art thou mad ? ^ ^26.) 
Ratna replies, — ‘ I am a Yogi, and can but do wJiat becometh my pro- 
fession. Thy power is in the elephants of Simhala, and mine in tho 
elephant of my Guru. He can destroy thine clepjiants, and turn moun- 
tains into dust ' (227). Tho messenger returns and reports Ratna's 
words to the king. The latter is enraged, and orders the Yogis to be 
killed. Tho prime minister remonstrates. ‘ If thou kill them, they aro 
but beggars ; and if thou art defeated, thou wdlt be disgraced. Let them 
remain below the fort. How many Yogis have come and gone. Leave 
them alone, and they will have to go away for want of food * (288). 
Ratna wonders why the messenger does not return. He writes a letter 
to Padmavati, and sends it to her by the parrot (229), with a verbal 
message, recalling their former meeting (230), and describing his woes 
(231). Jle ties the letter with a golden thread to the parrot’s neck. 
The latter carries it to Padmavati. Hor lanKuitahle condition (232). 
She addresses tho parrot, Jind laments her scparaiioiu The parrot 

I In the previous stanza, tho nine openings of the bo4y avc described as 
doors, and tho tenth door is internal perception. 

® One of the exorcises of Yogi austerities. 
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replies, — ‘ The Yogi whom thoti sawest at the temple of MahadSva is 
disiraught for thee.* He doth nought but murmur thy name’ (238). 
His sufferings. ‘ His life-blood is reddening the whole world.’ Her 
cruelty in not returning the love (234). ‘ When thou didst spoilt at the 
spring festival, thou didst mix tl/fe vermilion of thy forehead with his 
blood. He wept, and would have burnt himself upon a pyre had not 
Mahe^a and Parvati intervened. They extinguished the fire and showed 
him* the road, — the road that Icadeth to death. Th^ path of love is 
difficult. If a man climb it, heaven is at the top ; if he fall on the way, 
he falletli into hell. His desire is now but to see thee, whether he 
receive consolation from tliee or die hopeless. Ho hath sent a letter to 
thee. Now give the order whether ho is to live or to die’ (235). He 
gives her the letter. Poetical description of the effect of the buniing 
words contained in it (236). Padmavatl takes the letter, but doubts 
the sincerity of his love (237). She WTitos a letter in reply : — * When 
I visited the temple, why didst thou not tie tlic raamage knot ? Thou 
becamest senseless, and, for modesty, I could not speak before my 
companions. I threw sandal on thee, l^ut thou didst not awake. Now 
he, who like the motui, cliinbetli the sky, and risketh his life, obtainetli 
his object (238). Other heroes have unavailingly aspired to my hand. 

I am queen Padmavatl. I live in the seventh heaven (or story of the 
castle). He will obtain mo who first destroy cth himself (2.39). lam 
pleased at receiving thy letter. Dare greatly, and thou wilt obtain mo * 
(240). 

Description of Ratna’s condition, while waiting for a reply to his 
letter. Ho is at the point of death, when the parrot arrives with 
Padraavatl’s letter, which was like medicine to him (241). Ho revives. 
The paiTot gives liim the letter and message of Padmavatl, viz., ‘ The 
Guru calleth his disciple quickly. She wishe^i to make thee perfected. 
Come quickly. Life dwelleth in thy name. Thy way is within mine 
eyes, and thy place is within my heart’ (242). Ratna gets now life. 
His delight, and desire to obey her (243). Ho goes by the path which 
Mahe 9 a had ]>ointod out to him, and dives with his disciples into the 
tank at the foot of the fort.*^ Ho finds the door of the secret passage. 
Ho finds a zig-zag path, but it is morning when ho commences to ascend 
the fort. There is a noise in the town that thieves have entered the 
castle (244). King Gandharva Sena sends for his paijujifs, *and asks 
them what is the proper punishment for Yngis who do house-breaking. 
They reply, impalement (248). The Prime Minister w'arns the king 
to be careful ‘Take care lest these Yogis bo perfected ones (siddha)^ 
(246). The king orders his army to assemble to scizcTthe Yogis, Tho 

1 Sec 221. 
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portents which ensue (247). Ratna SSna’s companions wish to fight 
the army (248). Ratna SSna dissuades them. He is ready to sajSri- 
fice himself (249). The king surrounds them. Ratna consoles them, 
and sings on his lute in honour of the Guru (250). ‘ I trust in my 
Ghiru and care not for what may happien (251). Padmavati is my Gum, 
and I am her Cela. 1 am her slave ’ (252). Padmavati fades away in 
Ratna’s absence (253). She is heart-broken, her companions sym- 
pathize with her (254), and try to console her, but in vain (256). 


CANTO XX. 

The Consolation op Padmavati. 

The companions console her (256). She laments, asks for poison. 
She calls for Hirama^i (257). The nurse brings him. He comforts 
her. She faints, and recovers (258). He continues ; describes Ratna 
Sena’s condition (259). Hiramani feels her pulse, and finds out that 
the creeper of Jove has really taken root in her heart. He describes to 
her the plant (260). Padmavati expresses her trust in the parrot ; asks 
him to bring about a meeting between her and her beloved (761). The 
parrot tells how Ratna had attempted to approach her, but as morning 
came before he had ascended, he had been seized and condemned to the 
stake (262). Padmavati’s consternation. ‘ If Ratna dies, I shall die too. 
I am no longer Guru. He is Guru, and I am Cela’ (263). The parrot 
replies, — * Although he is thy Cela, he is now perfected. Thy perfection 
hath gone to him, and his sorrows have come to thee. Ye are one in 
one. He cannot now be harmed by death ’ (2G4). She is comforted and 
tells the parrot to tell Ratna to give up asceticism and act as a king, 
for he is king of her heart (265). 

t 

CANTO XXI. 

The Impalement. 

Ratna is led with his followers to the place of impalement. The 
people pity him and say he cannot be a Tsgi. He must bo a prince in 
love. When he sees the stake he laughs. The people ask why (266). 
He replies that he is glad to die. He has wished for death. Asks that 
there may be no delay (267). They tell him to call the one he loves 
best to mind. He proclaims his love for Padmavati (268). 

The Y(5giB being in this danger, the throne of Mahadeva is shaken. 
Ho discusses with Parvatl as to what had best be done. They disguise 
themselves as bards (bhats) and go with Hanuman to the scene of execu- 
tion and hide thomsoives. There Gandharva Senu has a large army 
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(269). Ratna is calling to mind Fadmavatl, and thanking Mahe^a, who 
showed him the way to her. Parvati moved to pity looks at Mah&d3va. 
She asks MahMeva to save him (270). 

In the meantime Hiramapi comes to Ratna with the message of 
Fadmavatl. Rafcna Sena rejoices at tho message. The parrot, and, in 
sympathy with him, all tlio people, moved to tears. The parrot and 
tl>e Bard (Mahadeva) agree to risk their lives, and go towards the king 
Gandharva SSna (271 ). Tho Bard, seeing Gardharva Sena, and nnahle 
to bear Ratna Sena’s ill-treatment, determines to bo a man and risk 
his life. Ho approaches Gandharva Sena, and salutes him and tho court 
with his left hand. Ho says, — * Yogis are water. Thou art fire. When 
these two fight, tho fire is extinguished (272). This is not merely a 
Y(5gl. He is a gi’cat king. If thou kill him there will be a tremendous 
battle, and every being will help him. When Mahadeva (his protector) 
rings his battle-bell, Brahma, Vasuki, and the eight elephants of tho 
quarters will appear. Volcanoes will burst forth into action, and 
mountains will be rent into dust. Krisna will come, and a crowd from 
Indra’s heaven, thirty-three crores of Gods and ninety-six cloud-armies. 
The ninety ndthas^ and the eighty-four siddhas will come.» Gaimcla and 
vultures will hover in the sky ’ (273). 

Gandharva Sena asks, — ‘Who is this insolent bal’d who salutes me 
with his left hand ? Who is this Yogi who comes to my palace and 
enters it by a mine like a thief ? Indra, Kri^^a, Brahma, Vasuki, tho 
Earth, mount Mem, tho Moon, Sun and Sky, tho clouds, tho mundane 
tortoise all fear mo. What fear I for all this ? ’ The Bard warns him 
to have a care (274). He quotes as an example tho case of Havana 
who was killed by two ascetics, Rama and Laksmana. Pride goes 
before a fall (275). 

Tho Bard, seeing tho king angry, comes forward humbly, and 
addresses him. Bards ai?b sacred persons, ^^ards ore incarnations of 
I^vara. A Bard comes with his life in his hands. Ho is inviolable. ’ 
The king asks why the Bard has been so insolent, and tells him to bo 
more respectful, and to tell who ho and the Yogi aro (276). Tho Bard 
i*eplies : — ‘ The truth is, there is one Ratna Sena, son of Gitra Sena, 
King of Citaur in Jambu-dvipa.* Him alone do I salute with my right 
hand, and none else. My name is Mahapatra, and I am his impudent 
beggar’ (277). • 

Mahadeva ashamed (at the king not believing him, and seeing him- 
self compelled to disclose his real name), still in his character as a bard,^ 

S Jagannatha, VaidyanHtha, &c. 

^ Dapaundht, means ‘ bard.’* It is tho Sanskrii da(;adh}, ' the man of ten wits.’ 
It is commonly used (ogothov Vfi\Ai bhftfaj the two woids logylhoi meaning ‘bard* 
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again flddrosscB the king in humble language. ^ Gandharra Sena, 
mighty king, I am an incai'nation of MahS^a,^ hear what I say. I must 
tell thee what will happen. Why shouldst thou be angry P This is a 
prince, and not a YSgi, who heard of Padmavati, and became ascetic for 
her sake. He is the son of a king of Jambu-dvipa, and what is written 
in the book of fate cannot be erased. Thy parrot brought him hither, 
and thou becamest angry thereat. Then this matter was heard in ^iva- 
loka. Marry the pair and do a virtuous action. He who begged from 
thee, will not leave thy door till he dietb. Even though it be a golden 
cup, give him alms, and kill him not* (278). Gandharva Sena angrily 
calls him a boggar-bard, and tells him to go. ‘ This Yogi must be im- 
paled. I fear no one. Who is powerful as I (279) ? * 

Mahe 9 a at length brings up his troops, and puts the YSgis behind 
them. The Prime minister advises the king not to fight, but the latter 
obstinately persists. Aggada, the hero of the Ramayana, comes to help 
the Yogis. Ho begins by flinging five of the king’s elephants into the 
sky (280). The battalion of elephants is ranged so as to protect the rest 
of the king’s army. Hanumnn comes and sweeps away the battalion with 
his tail (281).^ I^vara’s battle-bell, and Vi§nu’s battle-conch is heard. 
All the Gods, demons, &c , come down to the fight. Gandharva Sena falls 
atMabadeva’s feet, prays for mercy, and offers to give his daughter to 
whomever ho may order (282). Thus Mahe^a performs tho office of an 
ambassador; at first bitter, then sweet. Recommends Gandharva 
Sena to ask Hiramapi about Citaur. *Ratna is a jewel; test him, and 
marry him to your daughter ’ (283). Tho king sends for the parrot and 
asks him how tho Yogis came to the palace (284). The paiTot begins 
by flattering tho king (285). Ho tells his adventures and why he 
brought Ratna hero. Tho kingis pleased (286). Thekingis convinced, 
first by the words of the bard, and then by those of Hlramani. Ho 
sends for Ratna Sena, lie is identified as a* prince by tlio thirty-two 
signs (287). Every one seeing him to be worthy of Padmavati, rejoices. 
The war music is changed to nuptial melodies (288). Tho king con- 
sents to the marriage. The Gods go home. Ratna S5na and his 
princes put off their ascetic garments. General happiness (289). 

IHere an Urdu edition adds : — 

The body is Citaur-fort, and tho soul is tho king. The heart is 
SimhalflP-dvipa, and Brahma is tho Padminl. The guru is the parrot 
who sets one on the way. Illusion is ‘Alan’d-din, and Satan is 
Raghava, Worldly cares ore Nagamatl (the snake-queen), who biteth 
those who love her.] 


^ Soo fitanza 212, notcl. 
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CANTO XXIL 
The Maebiage. 

The date fixed £or the marriage. The preparations (290). The 
dress for Ratna Sena (291). The iparriage procession (292). Padma- 
vati mounts to the top of the palace and watches the procession (293 )« 
Her companions point out the bridegroom (294), Padmavati’s happi- 
ness at seeing Ratna. She faints from ecstasy (295). She recovers 
and explains that she had fainted in sorrow at the thdught of leaving 
her home (296). The arrival of the procession (297), The feast 
prepared. The table arrangements (298). The food at the feast (299), 
There is no music, and Ratna and his guests refuse to eat. The Pandit^ 
asks why (300). The king explains that there is no music. Sound was 
created before the Vedas. When Adam was created, knowledge 
entered into his body with sound. At mealtimes there should bo 
enjoyment. The eyes, tongue, nose, and ears should all be gratified 
(301), The Pandit replies that music is intoxicating and excites the 
passions; hence it is not allowed at meals (302). Shavhat and attar 
are distributed; the marriage ceremonies are performed (303). Con- 
tinuation of marriage ceremonies (304). Ratna Sena receives the dower, 
and is invited by Gaudharva Sena to remain in Siiphala-dvipa (305). 


CANTO XXIII. 

The Nuptial Chamber, 

Ratna Sena is given a palace to live in (306). Description of it 
(307). Of the slaves in the nuptial chamber (308), Of the nuptial bod 
(309). The bridesmaids separate the bride from the bride-groon till 
night-fall, and proceed to adorn the latter. Tho weariness of the hours 
without Padmavati (310J.« At night-fall the bridesmaids come and 
.ask him (teasing him) where she is (311). Ratna entreats to be 
allowed to meet her (312), (No. 313 not in any edition). His 
entreaties continued ^ (314). The bridesmaids tease him still. They 
say they do not know where she is. Ho is a Yogi. What has he to do 
with princesses ? She is busy with the twelve methods of adornment 
{dbharana) which are as follows (315), — bathing, application of sandal, 
v^milion on the parting of the hair, a spangle on tho forehead, colly- 
rium, earrings, nose-stud, betel to redden her lips, necklets, armlets, a 
girdle and anklets. Then there are the sixteen graces (^rifjgdrdy,-^tom 
long, four short, four stout, and four thin (316). 

D&cription of Padmavati adorning herself (317). Her features 


I 31(>-314 are full of similes derived from chemistry. 
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(318). Her ornaments (319). Being fully adomod she delays going 
to her husband. She is frightened at what may happen (820). Her 
bridesmaids encom-age her (321). She sets out for the nuptial chamber. 
Her charms as she goes (322 ). 

She enters the nuptial chamber. Batna Sena is struck senseless 
by her beauty. They revive him, saying his Guru (i.e., Padmavati) is 
here (323). He takes her arm and leads her to the bed. She modestly 
shrinks back. She siiys he is a Yogi and she does not like him (324). 
He says he became Yogi for her sake. He recounts the dangers he has 
gone through (325). She i*eplic8 that self-praise is no recommendation. 
No ono over heard of a Yogi-king. She teo/ses him. ‘ Thou art not a 
^Ogl, bat a mere beggar. A Yogi, by suppression of his breath, can mount 
into the air and fly in spirit where’er ho listoth. Thou art but a beggar 
disguised as a Ysgi, as Havana was who carried off Sita. When the 
night sees the moon it is no longer dark, and so, YOgl, now that thou hast 
become king thou hast forgotten thy austerities’ (316). Ho repeats 
that ho was but a pilgrim of love. ‘ Bo kind. Even Sita gave alms to 
Havana. I have become crimson, (i.e., glorious) from the reflection 
of thy colour, and like the sun have 1 mounted to the sky. Where tho 
moon is cool, how can I be hot ? Therefore, lady, fulfil my heart’s desire 
(327)! She replies (teasing him still). ‘Thou sayest thou art 
crimson. How didst thou get this colour? It is not from thy fine 
clothes. It seemeth to come from a burning heart. The red^tojifho 
dye cometh from long cooking. The Pala^j*'’ H’ce has to bo burnt before 
it boareth its scarlet blossoms. Betel and the areoa nut do not 
become rod till caustic lime is added ’ (328). He replies. ‘ I have been 
burnt in the fii-e of love’ (329). Padmavati,—* Thou art a wandering 
Ysgi, thou wilt not remain faithful ’ (330) . Hatna ; Though I may 
roam, I will never forgft. But I will not even roam (.331). She 
challenges him to play cawpar. He consents (332). Ho admits that he 
is beaten by her. Figurative comparison of cawpar,* and the game of 
love I (333). Padmavati laughs. ‘ I see indeed thou art crimson from my 
colour. I went to the temple when Hirama^l told me thou wast there. 1 
was enchanted at thy beauty, and 1 loved thee (334).* What magic art 
thou master of, that thy pains were reborn in mo P I suffered all the 
pangs that thou didst suffer. There is naught between us now, all 

^ Till a proper tozfc is obtained it will bo imposBiblo to translate 882 and 833 
correctly/ They are fall of metaphorical aHuBions to the game of cawpar or camar^ 
tho Indian Backgammon I have taken tho trouble to learn tho game, and have 
consulted several good players, but none of them can interpret the presonf printed 
text satisfactorily. 

* It is possible that this stanza represents the words of tho Prince, 
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I have, my body, my soul, my youth, my life, I dedicate to thee * (335). 
Again sho adds, ‘ Verily thou art crimson from my colour. Thou art a 
Raja of noble family. But thy home is in Jambu-dvipa, how didst 
thou learn of Siiphala ? How did Qaijkara teach thee this love * (336). 
Ratna replies, ‘ I did what Hiramam told me, and I became absorbed in 
theo* (337). She smiles and confesses that she fell into a like stato 
with regard to him at Hiramaiji’s words (338). ***** Morning 
comes, then Ratna leaves her. The bridesmaids come ai^d see Padmavati 
sleeping (345). They wake her. Her disarray (346). They laagh, 
and tease her abo^ her disarray and ask how Ratna had treated her 
(347). She replies that she had learned that there is no one deai'eu 
than a husband and that her maiden fears were unfounded (348). She 
gives further particulars (349). They comment on her disordered 
condition (350). They run and tell her mother Queen Campavati, that 
Padmavati is not well. ‘ She lookeih withered, and her colour is gone.’ 
Campavati hearing this, knows what it means, and laughs. Bhe goes 
with the tiring women to Padmavati, kisses and blesses her (361). The 
women sit round and commiserate Padlnavati. ‘ The child is restless,* 
they say. ‘The lotus bud is full of tenderness, and slender, and 
delicate is her waist. She is like the moon in eclipse, sho who shone 
like the sun with a thousand rays.’ They anoint and bathe her, and 
again she blooms like the full moon (352). They clothe her in beauti- 
ful gaAents (353). 

Ratna Sena appears in public. His friends who accompanied him 
from Citaur congratulate him ( 354). He replies and gets 16,000 Padmini 
girls, and gives them to his friends as wives (355). 

Padmavati calls her companions, and gives them presents. They 
rejoice (366). She then goes to Mahadeva’s temple and worships him 
(357). 

Night approaches. The bride and bridegroom meet again, 
Amorous talk. %e challenges a fight. She prepares the artillery of 
her eyes, and calls on him to fight with an equal. Sho is a Queen and 
he a Yogi (358). Ho replies, ‘I am a Yogi who conquereth both in 
love and in war. I am both Hanuman and the god of love. A master 
of horses and of the lower lip. I wound my enemy with the sword, 
and thy heart also, &c., &c.* (359). 

CANTO XXIV. 

* The six Seasoms and the twelve Months. 

Spring (Vasanta) comes, a season of joy (360). The hot season 
(Grifma) (361). The rains (Pdvasa) (362). The autumn (Qarad) 
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(863). Tlic cool and dowy season {Qigira^ (304). The winter (fliti* 
manta) (365). . ^ 

Queon Nagamati, Batna’s deserted wife/- in Gitaur, laments her 
lonely lot (366). Her sad state (367). Her companions console her 
(308). The Sarah Mdsd^ Asddha (309), Qrdvana (370), Bhddra (371), 
Alvina (372), Kdrttika (373), Agrahdyana ("374), Pausa (375), Mdgha 
(376), Phdlguna (877), Oaitrd (378), Vaigdkha (379), Jyaisfha (380). 
The year of Nagamatl’s torture again comes round with Aiddha (38J)» 
Thus month by month she weeps throughout the year (382). 


CANTO XXV. 

NagamatI’s Message. 

Nagamati is distraught and wanders in the forest asking the birds 
for news of her husband (383). She tells tho birds her woes (384). 
A bird named Vihaiggama ^ hears Nagamati’s cries at night, and asks 
her what is the matter, she tells her woes. ‘ My husband hath become a 
Yogi and gone to Siiphala-dvipa. I got no news of him (385). I am 
dry and bare as a lute (naught but wood and strings, {. e., bones and 
muscles). Who will go and tell my husband (386) P 0, toll Padmavatl 
to let my husband return to me’ (387). Tho woes of Ratna Sena’s 
mother Saras vati (388). 

Vihaggama take tho message to Siipbala. The burning ftessage 
parches all tho country. Ho rests on a tree by the edge of tho sea 
(389). Ratna S€na is hunting in the forest, and turns to the tree. 
He ties his horse and sits down. Ho looks up, secs Vihaqgama, and" 
asks his name and why he is black. The bird replies ‘ Two months 
ago I went to Jambu-dvipa, I saw a city called Citaur. How can I tell 
its misery. I am burnt ^ black (390). The Baja became a Tsgl and 
departed. The city became empty and dark*. His Queen Nagamati is 
burnt by unhappy love. By this time she is probaflfly burnt to ashes. 
The fire of her woe is consuming the universe, and I was burnt black 
then, and fled for my life ’ (391). Ratna Sena tells who ho is and asks 
for further nows (392). Vihaggama reproaches him (393), describes 
his mother’s condition (394), and Nagamati’s (395). Tho effects of 
Nagamatl’s sorrow on the outer world (390). Tho Raja welcomes the 
bird, and asks it to come down to him. Vihaijgama refuses. lie pre- 
fers freedom (397), and departs. Ratna goes home sorrowful and 
determines to return to Citaur (398). Ho is distraught and full of 
regrets (399). 

. ^ Vihayganuit is also tho name of an exercise (mdrga) of TOga, There is of course 

hero (as thronv^houi) the double meaning. 
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Isendswliia compliments to Gandhanra Sena (400). He goes to 
hitivand says that he has loSi news that Gitaur is threatened by tho 
Emperor of Delhi, and that his brother is also threatening it. He 
must go home (401). The court regrets his departure. He asks for a 
lucky day to be fixed for the departure (402). Padmavati ineffectually 
jemonstrates (403). Distress of her companions (404). She calls 
them and bids them farewell (405). Their lamentations (406). They 
counsel her to obey her husband (407). ^ 

CANTO XXVI. 

The Astrologers. 

^ The astrologers describe the luck of departures on the various 
week days (408). On what days of the month tho unlucky YGgini 
prohibits departure in certain directions (409). The lucky days of tho 
lunar month (410). The signs of the zodiac (411). When the moon 
and stars are powerful on certain days (412). The Nak^atras and Togas 
(413). I 

CANTO XXVII. 

The Journey and Shipwreck. 

Pajmavati mounts her litter (414). She departs with Ratna. Her 
attendants and their glory. The king sends with Ratna valuable 
presents (416). Ratna, seeing all this wealth, becomes proud. Tho 
{|pa determines to ask for toll (416). Tho sea appears in person as a 
beggar, and asks for charity (417). Ratna angrily refuses. The sea 
threatens him (418). 

Before they get half way across tho sea, the wind rises. The 
ships lose their course (419). A sailor of Vibhigana, a frightful 
Rak^asa, appears in the sea (420). He is delighted at seeing the ships 
out of command. * These Padminis will be dainty morsels for Vibhi^a^a.^ 
He approaches tho ship and asks what is the matter (421^. Ratna calls 
him and asks him to show tho way. Ho promises jewelry if he brings 
the ship safe to land (422). The Rakfasa offers to conduct the ship to 
the S5tubandha, if he is given a present beforehand (423). Tho Rak^asa 
takes the ship to where the bones of Mahlrava^a lie, in a great whirlpool. 
The ship revolves in it. The King calls out ‘ What are you doing p 
Here is tho Setubandha * (424). The Rak^asa laughs. * This is the city 
* of Mahiravana. He used to boar tho weight of the earth. When he 
died his bones remained here' (425). Tho ship is merged in tho 
whirlpool, Tho elephants, horses, and men on board all sink. Caruivor^ 
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ous animalH assemble. The Rak^asa danc^ witli doligM, but at that 
moment a huge bird comes and carries him^off. The ship is broken to 
pieces and Ratna and Padmavati are floated off in different directions, 
each clinging to a plank (426). 

... - ■ 

CANTO XXVIIT. 

* The Sea and Laksmi. 

Padmavati is borne fainting away. Laksmi, the daughter of the 
Ocean was spoi’ting with her friends on the sea- shore, and just then the 
plank with Padmavati was thrown up by the waves. They go up to 
look at her (427). Lak?ml sees the 36 anspicions marks on her, an^ 
takes measures to bring her to life. She takes Padmavati* s head in her 
lap, and has her fanned. Consciousness returns. They give her water. 
Then Laksmi kindly asks about her troubles, and who she is (428). 
Padmavati opens her eyes. Asks where she is, and whcr they are. 
Where is her husband ? (429 ). They say they do not know. They had 
found her thrown up by the sea. Gradually memory comes to her. 
She is almost mad with sorrow (430). Her lamentations. She wishes 
to become Salt (431). She uncovers her head to become Her 

grief (432). Laksmi tries to console her. Promises that her father 
(the Ocean) will watch at every landing place for her husband. Laki?mi 
goes to her father and entreats him to bring the hmsband and wife 
together (433). 

Ratna Sena is thrown ashore at a high mountain. He ascends it 
and sees no one. When he thinks of his lost wealth he strikes his* 
beard and weeps. ‘ Where is Padmavati ? I have been lost tlirough 
my egoism (434). Where is Padmavati (or wisdom) ? I will search 
for her till I find her (435). Where am I to go to find her? (436). 
He adilresses God (Gosa!, the creator). God’s might (437). * Let me 
die, murmuring Padmavati’s name, unless thou seest good to reunite us. 
Tet 1 fear another separation, if we do meet again* (438). So saying 
he walks into the sea, and prepares to plunge his dagger into his nock. 
The Ocean (seeing that his egoism has diminished) approaches him as 
the form of a Brahmapa. He blesses Ratna and asks for his story. Warns 
him that suicide is a sin (439). Ratna tells his condition. Ho owned 
Padmavati and wealth, and has now lost all in the sea (440). The Ocean 
smiles, and says, ‘ It is all the fruit of thine egoism. Had all this been 
really thine, thou wouldst have it still. All is illusion. Everything 

' To allow the flainoa to burst forth. A true tiofi dies of spontaneous com- 
bustion That is a general belief of oven educated men at the prcscut day in 
flihar. 
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belongetH to Him who gave them. If he take them back, why dost 
thou lament?’ (441). Batna, — ‘I care for naught except Padm&va& 
The sea hath taken her, and I will go to heaven and complain of the 
injustice * (442). The Ocean, — ‘ Be brave like Rama, and thou wilt find 
thy Sita. Close thine eyes, and I mil bring thee to Padmavati.’ Batna 
complies, and immediately the Ocean takes him to where Padmavati is 
(443). Padmavatl’s sorrow (444). Lakfml takes the form of i^edma- 
vati and waits at the landing-place by which Batna is tcoming. Batna 
seeing her runs to her, but discovers it is not Padmavati, and turns from 
her. Lak^ml runs to him weeping, ‘ Why art thou deserting me, my 
husband?’ (445). Batna says, ‘I know thou art not Padmavati. 
Thou art like the jasmine, but hast not the scent (447). Lak^ml 
smiles and offers to conduct him to the jasmine. She brings him to 
Padmavati. To Padmavati, she says, ‘ Drink, 0 weary lotus. Thy sun 
who was hidden in the sea hath risen.’ To Batna she says, * Lo, I 
have brought the bee to the jasmine ’ (448). The meeting (449). The 
same (450). Padmavati asks Laksmi tp restore also all their com- 
panions, followers, and property. Laksmi goes to her father and gets 
the request granted. The companions, followers, and property are all 
returned (451). The Ocean also gives them presents of many precious 
jewels (452). 


CANTO XXIX. 

The Return to Citaur. 

They remain ten days as guests of the Ocean, and then take leave. 
The Ocean gives Batna five priceless jewels (naya), viz., Amrifa (ambro- 
sia), Hamga (the swan), Simurgh (the father of all birds), the Young 
Lion, and the Philosopher’s stone.* They mount on horseback, and set 
out escorted by a merman (jala^manusa)^ after bidding farewell to the 
Ocean’s wife. The merman conducts them to Jagannath (453). They 
worship at Jagannath and spend all their money there. The King’s 
refiections to Padmavati on the necessity of money (454). Padmavati 
says that Laksmi gave her at starting a betel leaf in which a nujnber of 
jewels were wrapped up. He should sell one of these and put himself 
in funds. Batna collects his followers and starts for home (455). They 
appi^ach Citaur (456). Their feelings after the long absence (457). 

1 446 is missing in Bim Jasan’s edition. 

t These five mystio jewels, the translation of whioh, it will be seen, presents 
some diffionlty, have a prominent part in the story, vide 600, 626, 678. 

J. I. 24 
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Nagamat! hears of the king’s approach. Her happiness. She 
adorns herself. Her companions ask her why she^ is so happy (458). 
She explains. A herald comes and proclaims the arrival of the King 
(459). The general rejoicings in the city. Batna’s brothers ride pnt 
to meet him (460). Music. Batna shrives and greets his mother. The 
temples are adorned. Padmftvati's Jitter arrives. Nagamata’s jealousy ; 
so Pa^&vat! is taken to a separate palace. The news about Padmavat! 
spreads abroad (461). Batna mounts the throne. Charity distributed. 
He embraces his brothers and relations, and makes them presents. 
Music. Holy men of all sects assemble (262). 

At nightfall Batna visits Nagamati; filled with jealousy of Padma- 
vatl, she sits with her face turned away from him. She reproaches 
him (463). He comforts her. Says he still loves her. He embraces 
her (464). She is consoled; laughs, and asks what kind of women he 
met in his travels. * Is Padma vatl as beautiful as 1 am ? Bees wander 
from flower to flower.’ He explains that he cannot compare the two. 
There he loves one, here he loves another (465). Night passes in 
conversation. In the morning he goes to Padmavat!. She reproaches 
him for deserting her for Nagamat! (466). He says he loves her alone. 
She tells him he should not go to Nagamat! (467 ). 


CANTO XXX. 

The bival Queens. 

The beauty of Nftgamatl’s garden. She goes into it with her com- 
panions (468^. Padmavat! is told of this, ' Nagamat! is in the garden 
and the king is sporting with her and her co^ipanions ’ (469). Padma- 
vati cannot contain her wrath. She hastens to the garden with her 
companions. She meets her co-wife, they smile and sit down togeth^ 
on the same seat, with sweet words, but hatred in their hearts. 
Padmavati remarks on the beauty of the garden, and adds that it is 
not right that the Sugadhraw flower should be in the same garden with 
the jasmine and the Nagfisar. Who cares for Jamun fruit if the Mango 
grows wrjith it in the same garden (470) P Nagamat! replies, ‘ That fruit 
is the best which the bee loveth. The Jamun, the Kastur!, and the Cfift 
fruits are (it is true) all black, (but%till they are the best). The mango 
is set on high but it weepeth in its heart out of jealousy of them, for 
the bee loves them and not the mango. So doth the bee love the black 
Jftmun that he hath planted it in the midst of his garden’ (471). 
Padmfcvatl replies that the shrubs in her garden may , be tjicxmy, but 
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tliB frait is not so bitter as in N&gainati's. loathe le^er there are 
no oranges or vines, and so on. *’ Remain in thine own garden and 
do not fight with me. There is no fiower equal to the jasmine * 
(472). Nagamati praises the fruits of her own garden. ‘When 
a tree bears fruit, people thro^ clods at it. When a tree bends 
humbly down, it is because of the weight of its fruit. 1 am beautiful, 
may she who separated me from my love be burnt to ashes. My love is 
a R&j&, thine is a Ydgi ’ (473). Padmavatl, — ‘ I am a^perfect l^us. I 
was created to be worshipped. Thou art the snake (ndga) of the world, 
to every one. Thou art dark-featured. Thou art a black bird, and I a 
swan. I am a pearl-broidered, and thou art a glass-bead-broidered 
bodice. Thou art an emerald dulled by being beside a diamond. Thou 
art eclipse, and I the moon. A dark night is not equal to the day ’ 
(474). Nagamati, — Thou art hard within, like a lotus. Thou spend* 
est thy night lamenting thy husband’s absence ’ (475). Padmavati,— 
‘ I am the lotus beloved of the sun. My heart expandeth when he 
shineth ; while thou, gazing regretfully at the sky, art dried and burnt 
up. He and I are all in all to each other. Thou art like a wild fig full 
of flies, whose wings are born, but when it is time for them to die. 
Thou art a ndgin (snake) whose bite is mortal ’ (476). N&gamatl,-— 
‘ A lotus bloometh when the sun riseth, but its roots, if touched, foul the 
water. It grows in stinking slime, and its companions are fish and 
frogs and turtles. If it be washed a thousand times it will still stink. 
What shall I say to that beloved who has put coals of fire on my head ? 
In the hope of sport with him, thou hast won and I have lost’ (477). 
Padmavatl,— ‘Tes, I have won all the charms of the world, my face 
from the moon, my hair from the black snake, my eyes from the deer, my 
throat from the voice of the koil, Ac. To my form I gave the fragrance 
of Malaya. Thou art envious of me ’ (47^) . Nagamati, — * Why art 
thou proud of charms borrowed from others. I am dark with brilliant 
eyes, my face is fair, and my voice is like the cataka’s, my nose is like a 
sword, my brow like a bow, &c.’ (479). Padmavatl unable to bear any 
longer cries, ‘ Nagamati, thou snake, speak no more.’ Then each speaju 
at the same time. They scream and fight like nymphs wrestling. 
Each hlfids the other’s arms ; bosom to bosom, neither turns back. In 
vain each tries to bring the other down. No one dares to. interfere 

(480) . 

The wind whispers in Batna’s'ears what is going on. He hastens 
there and remonstrates. ‘ Do ye not understand that sometimes it is 
night, and sometimes day P Ye are like the Ganges and the JamnnA' 

(481) . The two wives embrace. He takes them into the palace and 
feeds them. He gives N&gamati a golden palace, and Padm&vaii a 
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silver one. They liye happily (482). In dne course Nagamati has a 
son, named Naga Sena, and Fadmavati a son called Karaala SSna. 
Astrologers prophesy that both will be great rajas. They are richly 
rewarded (483). 


CANTO XXXI. 
f Raghava Caitanta, 

Amongst the pandits attached to Batna Sena’s court was one 
Rftghava Caitanya. He is the wisest of them all (484). Every one 
has his unincky moment. One day when it was the first day of the 
new moon, the king asks when the second of the lunar month would 
come. Raghava, by a slip of the tongue says ‘ to-day.* All the other 
pandits say * to-morrow.* Piqued, he adheres to his statement, and, by 
force of magic, when evening comes, makes the moon appear as if it was 
the moon of the second day (485). The pandits disgusted. Next day 
comes, and, behold, the moon is again the moon of the second. They 
accuse him of being a wizard (486). Ratna in a rage orders Raghava 
to be expelled from the country as a wizard (487). Fadmavati hears of 
this, and by her fore- knowledge perceives that the expulsion will lead to 
calamity. She sends for Raghava to the foot of the palace. A Brahman 
will go anywhere for hope of a reward, in ccelum jusseris ibitA He 
comes there (488). Fadmavati appears at the lattice above, like a spot- 
less moon. Raghava blesses her. She gives him a bracelet. As she does 
so the string of her necklace breaks, and the stones of it also fall. R&. 
ghava, startled by her glory and Ihe jewels, falls senseless (489), Pad- 
mavati smiles and tells her maidens to revive him. They take him to 
the shade, and ask him what ails him (490). .Raghava comes to himself 
with difficulty, and casts his eyes towards the lattice. He speaks inco- 
herently of having been robbed. ‘ When Fadmavati looked at me, it 
was like a fhig^s poisoned sweetmeat’ (491). He tells how he has 
been striken by Padmavati’s eyes (492). The maidens conclude that he 
has gone mad. They admonish him, and say that many men have been 
struck senseless by Padmavati’s beauty, but she is unattainabk (493). 
He come? to himself. He determiues to profit by what he has seen. 

‘ I will try and earn another bracelet. The Turk has come to Delhi,— 
Shah ‘Alau’d-din, the Emperor. In his mint gold is melted and 
twelve kinds of dinars are made. To him will I describe the lotus, and 
he will come and be the sun to it * (494). 


1 8vargajdsj6 hSe holdwa. 
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OANTO XXXII. 

HiOHlTA’S JOCBNST TO DltHI. 

B&ghaYa starts for Delhi. He reaches the door of the Emperor’s 
court. Can get no admission, an^ is in danger of being trampled to 
death by the crowds of horses (485). The Emperor knew all that was 
going on. He hears that a Brahman beggar is standing at his gate 
with a bracelet in his hand (486). He sends for Baghava. He has 
pity on foreigners. He also has been one (497). H&ghava appears. 
The Emperor asks, ' Why dost thon beg when possessed of such a brace- 
let?’ He replies that Ratna SSna has a lovely PadminI of Siipbala- 
dvipa, for his wife, in Citaur. ‘ She is beauteons as the moon. She 
appeared at the lattice, gave me this bracelet for a reward, and took away 
my life ’ (498). The Emperor laughs and does not believe him. * Thou 
art praising up a piece of glass. Where is this matchless lady P I have 
sixteen hundred, and, if there is a perfectly beautiful lady anywhere, she 
is in my palace’ (499). Raghava replies, — * Thou art an emperor, and 
I a beggar. I have travelled Bast and 'Vfeat, North and South, but there 
are four things that thou bast not got, the Padmini, Amf ita, Haqipa, and 
the lion’s cub.^ I have travelled far and wide and if I am ordered, I 
will describe the four kinds of women, the Hastini, the Siiphini, the 
Citrip!, and the Padmini (500). 


OANTO XXXIII. 

The tale of Fair Women. 

Description of the Hastini (501), the Siiphini (502), the Oitrinl 
(603). General account of the Padmini (504). Further particulars 
(505). Such is the Padmini who has come to Citaur (506). The 
dangfers of her beauty (507). The lightning ’of her smile (603). Her 
raven locks (509). The parting of her hair (510). Her brow (511). 
her eyebrows (512), her eyes (513), her nose (514), her lips (515), her 
teeth (516), her voice (517), her ear (518), her cheek (519), her neck 
(520), her arms (521), her bosom (522), her gait (523), her delicate 
grace (524). 

The Emperor is struck senseless by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty. He becomes enamoured of hei*, and asks Raghava once more 
to tell him about Citaur and the Padmini (525). Raghava says that 
beside her there are five other jewels in Citaur,* and describes them 
(526). The Emperor richly rewards Righava, giving him not only 
elephants and horses, but a pair to the bracelet, in which were fixed 

1 See 468. * See 468 and 600. 
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thirty crores worth of jewels. He promises Baghava the throne ol 
Gitaur on the day on "which he obtains possession of Padmavati. ‘ I 
will first take the five jewels and then her.’ He calls Sur’ja the 
wi'estler,^ and gives him a letter to take quickly to the king of Citanr- 
fort. The king (Bataa) receives the letter which, after the nsual 
polite expressions, runs, * Send me, quickly, the Padminl of Siqihala- 
dvipa’(527). 

t " 

CANTO XXXIV. 

The War between the King and the Emperor. 

Batna’s rage on hearing the letter read. He will not kill Sur’ja for 
the insult. ‘ A thirst which the sea cannot extinguish is not affected 
by a little dew ’ (528). Sur’ja replies, — ‘I am come here prepared to die. 
The Emperor sent me knowing this. Beware of his power. He can 
destroy thee if he will. Citaur existeth but by his favour. If thou 
wilt give the Padmini, thou may’st keep Citaur, and will be given 
Canderi in addition * (529). King, — ‘ If my wife go, what is Citaur, and 
what Oandfiri ? I am ready to fight like Hammlra, of Ban’thambhaur ; 
like Hanuman, or Kama Candra. I have founded an era, like Vikrama. 
If the Emperor want money, I will give it him ; but if he wish a 
Padmini, let him go to Siiphala-dvlpa, and fetch one * (530). Sur’jA — 

* Boast not, 0 king ! All the earth bo wet h before the Emperor. If he 
wish to go to Siiphaia, he can, but the day he besieges thy fort, he will 
take all that thou dost possess. Be advised in time ’ (531 ) ! King, — * Go 
and tell the Turk not to ran hither to his death, like Alexander, who 
hastened to the Kajall forest for ambrosia, but obtained naught but 
regrets. My fort is strong. Let him come to attack it when he wisheth ’ 
(532). Sur’ja returns to -the Emperor, and reports. The King refuses 
to listen. The Sultan’s rage. He declares he will destroy Citaur like 
Ban’thambhaur (533). 

He sends out letters in all directions, and calls his nobles. The 
countless army which assembles (the stock similes) (534). Enumera- 
tion of the various kinds of horses (535), The elephants (536). The 
nobles, and the various countries they come from (537). The equip- 
ment. They march (538).., The terror inspired in the various citadels 
on the way (539). Only two citadels stand firm, Gitaur and Kam- 
bharner.* Batna hears of the approach of the Turk. He sends 
letters to all Hindu Bajas, — * Gitaur, the holy place of Hindus, is being 
attacked by Turks. The sea is in flood and there is no embankment. 

i See 682. 

ft This fort plays a prominent part in the poem sabseqaently } see 628 and ff. 
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1 alone am the dyke. Help it, for your othi sakes, otherwise he will 
attack you all. As long as the dyke remaineth standing, it is well, but 
once it is breaphed, the flood cannot be stopped. The betel ^ is ready.* 
(540). A similar message is sentby Batna to the Hindu Rajas who are 
bound by feudal ties to the Emperor. They meet and approach the 
Emperor, saying, ‘ Gitaur is the mother of the Hindus, nor can we 
forget the relationship, even though it cause us peril. Ratna S§na is 
ready to sacriflce himsef, and he is the greatest E^ing amongst the 
Hindus. Be friendly and forgive hiin, or else give us betel as a token that 
we may depart. Then will we go and die, that the name of our honour be 
not wiped out.* The Emperor gives them leave to go, and three days* 
law (541). Ratna Sena puts Citaur in battle array. The kings come 
and salute him. Enumeration of Raj*put tribes. They are ready to 
fight to the death (542). The citadel is provisioned for a seven years* 
siege. A strong moat is dug zig-zag round it. Range offer range of 
cannon. The battlements crowded with warriors, &c. (543). 

The Emperor marches. Description of the effect of the cavalry 
and elephants (544). The cannon (545). Comparison of a cannon 
with a lovely woman (546). The progress of the elephants (547). 
Further description of the progress of the elephants. The dust raised 
made the world dark as the Kajali forest, when Alexander went to it 
(548). The dust and consequent darkness (549). 

The army approaches Gitaur. Ratna and bis generals mount the 
battlements to see it, but its rear reaches so far as to be invisible. The 
Queen ascends to the roof of the palace, crying, ‘ Lucky am I in having 
a king, against whom the Turks have had to raise such an army * (550). 
Ratna is undismayed at the sight. He and his friends prepare for a 
sally of cavalry (551). Description of Ratna*s steed (552), and of the 
royal elephants (553). The cavalry and elephants are ready for the 
fray. In front are the chariots, and in the rear are the death-flags, 
behind which there is no retreat. The army sallies forth (554). The 
two armies meet in conflict (555). 

CANTO XXXV. 

The Truce. 

Description of the elephants fighting (656). The hand-to-hand 
fight (567). The terrific combat. Delight of ghouls (558).* The 
Emperor urges on more soldiers to meet the ever-advancing Hindus 

1 Taken by a hero before going on a desperate fight. 

* Throughout the following the King and his army are compared to the moon, 
and the Emperor and hia army to the sun, 
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(559). The B&j’puts are beaten back by the Emperor’s troops^ as a 
lily closes before the sun (560). The JBmperor attacks the fort in the 
day time (561). By night, the * Moon ’ (i. e., the Raja) rises, and fires 
blazing bombs at the enemy, which cannot be withstood (562). At 
day-break, the * Sun * (the Empei^or) again comes forth, and attacks the 
citadel. The fight lasts the whole day, without result, and so affairs go 
on day by day (t563). The Emperor lays a mine, and bombards the fort. 
His artillery is officered by Abyssinians (Hahsht), Greeks (BUmf), and 
Portuguese (Ejrai;^!). The mine explodes (564). The confusion which 
arises and the damage done in the fort (566). The King, so far from 
being dismayed, makes arrangements for a dancing entertainment, in full 
view of the Emperor. Catalogue of the musical instruments. Every 
device of joy is there ; five nautch girls dance. While the Emperor is 
besieging the fort, the king is diverting himself with a nautch (566). 
Description 'of the songs. High up on the fort the dance proceeds, 
while below the Tui*ks fire off their cannon, as their generals watch 
the entertainment, rubbing their hands, beating their heads, and crying, 
‘When will these fall into our hands?’ (567). The Dancers (568). 
In the course of the dance, one of the dancing girls turns her back 
towards where the Empeix)!* is sitting, down below. The Emperor is 
angry at the insult. He orders arrows to be fired, and the arrow fired 
by Jahangir, Raja of Kannauj, strikes the girl, and she is killed. The 
nautch is stopped. The Turks below applaud the shot (669). The 
King’s people build ramparts of earth and repair the damage caused 
by the explosion ( 570). They make preparations for performing Junhar^ 
if the worst cornea to the worst (571). 

The siege goes on for eight years. Trees planted by the Emperor 
grow up and bear fruit. He becomes weaiy of his task. J ust then news 
comes that, ‘ Harewa,^ the Lord of the West, who used to fly before 
thee, has now stood up to face thee. He whose face was in the ground 
has raised his head to heaven crying, “ The Emperor is safe fastened 
atCitaur’” (572). Hearing this, the Emperor meditates, and determines 
to take Ratna by treachery. He sends Sur’ja, telling him to go to the 
king and speak gently to him ; say, ‘I will not take the Padminl. If I 
am but allowed to see her, I will raise the siege. Take Nehicala and 
GandSri, in addition to thine own dominions, and only give me the five 
jewels * which the sea gave thee ’ ( 673). Sur’ja goes to the king, and com- 
mences by explaining that the Emperor has him like a bird in a cage, 
and can crush him at any moment, as he did Hammira (574). The 
king replies, ‘ 1 am not an era-maker like Hammira, like Bhoja, or 

I By tradition, HarSwa is said to hare boon a noted (hag chief. 

S See 468. 
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yikrama* Bat still we have withstood the siege for seven years, and 
have no want of food. There is also a plentiful natural spring of water, 
We are still ready to fight, and are still prepared, if need be, to die ’ 
(676). Sar*ja, — ‘ 0 king, he who disobeyeth the £!mperor must finally 
be destroyed,’ and so on. * Thy fort is on the point of crumbling, take 
heed to what I say if thou would’st escape. Let him see thy five jewels. 
If his soul is pleased with one, he will forgive all thy wickedness ' (676). 
King, — ‘ The EImperor is my elder (or superior). He can forgive me and 
dp what he wisheth. What are my fire jewels ? My whole tre^ury is 
his. Gan Darias cope with Alexander? What thou hast said, I 
humbly accept, but I will not be satisfied without an oath.* Sur’ja takes 
the oath with intent to act treacherously, and the king accepts it and 
summons a herald (677), to whom he makes over the five jewels, and 
despatches him to the Emperor, with this message, — ‘0, sun of the world! 
light pf the earth ! the black crow boweth himself humbly before thee. 
Thy glorious light illumineth the world. Nothing in the nine con- 
tinents is hid from thee. Anger and mercy are both at thy service, 
thou killest in thy fierce sunshine, aiuf revivest in thy shadow. Let 
not the Sun be angry with the Moon, who is eclipsed, and confined in a 
cage. To-morrow morn, the crow will humbly approach thee ’ (578). 
When the herald finishes his message, the Emperor replies. He 
reproaches Ratna for disobedience. This disobedience has made the 
crow’s feathers black (679). * Go tell the king that, if ho is true, there 
is no fear. He who trusteth himself to me is safe from harm. To- 
morrow the Sun, (i, e , the Emperor) will visit the fort, that thou may’st 
lay thine arms before him.’ The Herald, taking the betel of friend- 
ship, returns to the king, and gives the Emperor’s message. The King 
immediately orders preparations to be made for a feast for the Emperor 
(680). 


CANTO XXXVI. 

The Feast to the Emperor. 

Description of the animals and fowl brought for the feast (681), 
the fish (582), the wheat and cakes (583), the rice (584), the spices for 
the meat (686). The pasties and fruit (586). The way the -fish are 
cooked (687). How the vegetables are cooked (688). The pulse-meal 
cakes Q>ara) (589). The sweetmeats (590). Everything that is above- 
mentioned has first to be treated with water before cooking. Praise of 
water (691). 

They spend the night in cooking. In the morning the Emperor 
comes, preceded by Bftghava Caitanya (592). 

J. z. 25 
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CANTO XXXVII. 

The Emperor’s visit to the Port. 

Description of the seven-storieJ palace. The King meets the 
Emperor at the gate. The Emperor admires the fort (593). Beauty 
of the palace. Its gardens and temples (594). The Emperor, looking 
round, notices P^mavati’s palace. Its beauty, and the way in which 
it is guarded (595), He arrives at the seventh story. Its magni- 
ficence, with its wonderful mirrors. The Emperor is seated on a magni- 
ficent throne amidst the mirrors. But he thinks most of all of 
Padmavatl (596), who however is not visible. The King's hospitality. 
The Emperor converses with the ‘king, but his soul longs for Padmavatl 
(597). 

Gsraand BadaU suspect the Emperor, and whisper to Ratna that 
they fear treachery (598). Ratna refuses to believe them, especially 
as treachery always recoils on itself. Witness the Pan^avas and the 
Kauravas (699). 

The King has 1,600 women slaves, out of whom he selects 84, 
whom he produces before the Emperor. They all use the artillery of 
their eyes upon him. He asks Rfighava, which of them is Padmavatl 
(600). Raghava replies, — ‘ These are only her maidservants. These 
are merely the pearls which set off the diamond. As long as you look 
upwards (towards the lattice windows of the female apartments), she 
will not look up.’ The Emperor immediately ceases looking up, * A 
guest has no right to do so. I will act like Arjuna, and succeed with 
a reflection in a mirror’ (601). He is served with food by damsels 
beauteous as Indra’s nymphs (602). He cannot eat (603J or drink, 

• I would drink with mine eyes, and not with my tongue ’ (604). The 
meal being over, the king waits upon the emperor, offers him trays of 
jewels, and asks for forgiveness, and that the sun of the Emperor’s 
kindness may shine upon him (605). The Emperor expresses himself 
pleased, tells him to retain his own country, and to have the land of 
MdrS in addition. He leans upon the King’s shoulder, so that, deceiving 
him by a show of affection, he may capture him by fraud (606), The 
Emperoc sits down to a game of chess with the King, first arranging a 
mirror on the wall so that it may reflect the lattice window of the 
female apartments. He sits facing the mirror. The game of chess 
described metaphorically (607). 

The maidens who had served the Emperor go to Padmftvati, de- 


i flee 666. 
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scribe him to her, and advise her to look at him, or she will miss a 
sight she will not have a chance of seeing again (608). She goes to 
the lattice and looks out, and the Emperor sees her reflection in the 
mirror. He who has been desiring a castle (rtikh) in the game of 
chess, is checkmated when ho secs Padmavatl’s face (rukh). He falls 
into a stupor. The king, not knowing the reason, expresses concern. 
Raghava says he is only overcome by the betel nut,i and has him put to 
bed. Night passes. The Emperor comes to himself •in the morning 
(609). Padmavatl has disappeared, and the Emperor rises, looking like 
a Y6gi. Raghava goes to him, saying, — ‘ Hath the lotus become poison, 
when it saw the sun ? Thou art all-powerful. Why art thou so de- 
straught?* (610). Emperor, — ‘I have seen a wondrous vision. A 
curtain which had been before my eyes was raised. I saw in my mind 
a lake, in which water had been, and was no longer. Heaven came 
down and covered the earth. It came upon the earth but I could not 
grasp it. Again I saw in it a lofty temple. It was within reach of my 
hand but I could not touch it. In it, I saw, in my mind, an image, but 
it appeared without body and withorft life. It was bright as the full* 
moon, but, like the philosopher’s stone, it showed itself and disappeared. 
Now my life is where that full moon is. How can the sun find the new 
moon? The lotus bloomed at night, like a flash of lightning (611)* 
That beauteous form hath entered into my soul and dragged out my 
life. I saw a lion’s waist, the might of an elephant, snakes for the 
elephant goad, and a peacock for its rider. Over it was a lotus bloom- 
ing, round which bees hovered and drank the odour. Two fluttering 
KhaHjan birds, between which sat a parrot, while a two-days-old moon 
rose with a bow in its hand. A doer appeared and then became 
invisible. The moon became a snake, and the sun a lamp. I saw it 
very high, and then start away. Mine eyes followed it, but I could not 
reach it. While I gazed at it, it faded away. It wont, as I gazed and 
meditated on it ’ (612). Raghava explains the vision. * The wondrous 
form which thou didst see was certainly Padmavatl. She hath a little 
waist like a tiger's, and her gait is that of an elephant. Her neck is 
graceful as a peacock’s, and her hair (brilliant as the lamp of the sun) 
resembleth black curling snakes. Her face was the lotus, exhaling 
gentle odour to the Zephyr, the fluttering khaiijans were her eyes, and 
the parrot her nose. The bow is her eyebrows, and the two-day moon 
her brow. She is that deer which appeared and became invisible, whose 
locks are like black snakes, and whose soul is a lamp. Thou did’st see 
her reflection in the mirror, and therefore the image which thou did’at 

1 The Area nut eaten with betel sometimes causes faintness. The idiom used 
for it is sdpdri lag gai hai. 
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see had bo life within it. Now take thought and act. He tasteth the 
fragrance of those locks on whose lips they fall ’ (618).^ 


CANTO SXXVIII. 

Thb Capture op the King. 

The Emperor asks for. his litter, and starts on his return to the 
camp. The King, delighted at his kindly words sees him off, and heed- 
lessly accompanies him part of the way. The Emperor, conversing with 
the King, leans his hand upon his shoulder in a friendly way, and uses 
words which are sweet in the mouth, but poison in the belly (614). As 
the Emperor passes Padmavati’s palace, she is filled with forebodings. 
As they pass the first palace, the Emperor gives the King a robe of 
honour, a hundred horses, thirty elephants, a kettle-drum, and a spice 
vessel.* As they pass the second palace, he gives cavalry ; at the third, 
costly jewels ; at the fourth, 10 millions of money ; at the fifth, two 
pairs of diamonds, at the sixth he gives the kingdom of Maro, and at 
the seventh that of Canderi ; and when they pass the seventh gate, he 
has the King seized and carried off a prisoner (616). 

Reflections of the poet. There are many waters in this world. 
Some men cross them and some sink. Some are blind, and cannot see 
the fire in the way, and others can see clearly and cleverly. To the 
King success became a disease, for he left heaven and fell down to 
earth. Why should he have trusted an enemy whom he had released 
after having him in his grasp,— and so on. A cruel lesson on imprudence 
is it to the King (616). 

They load the King with fetters, and put him in a cage. The news 
reaches Citaur, and spreads over the country. Lamentation of the 
people. ‘ T>o-day the sun is set and Citaur is in darkness * (6 1 7;, The 
cry is ‘the Musalman has conquered the Hindu.’ The Emperor marches 
off with the King. The moral effect of the capture on the whole of 
India. All tremble, and become submissive to him. He returns 
to Delhi. All those who had rebelled, again submit (618). The cruel- 
ties of the King’s imprisonment. He is taunted and beaten if he asks 
but for water. Burning, in want of water, ho falls asleep, and wakes 

1 I have given a more full translation of these throe verses than usual, as they are 
of some importance for fallowing the plot. The passage, as printed, is, however, very 
corrupt, and the details cannot be accepted as correct. 

« A caugharl is a silver or gold jewelled case in four (or more) compartments 
for holding cardamoms, otto of roses, cloves and the like, when presenting them to 
a guest. 
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in the mcMming alter dreaming of oceans (619). They continue taunt- 
ing him about bis disobedience, and tell him his only chance of success 
is to send for Padmavatl if he wishes to escape (620). He gives no 
reply, and prepares for death. Description of his ill treatment (621). 

Padmavati's anxiety about lier husband’s continued absence. She 
can get no news of him. Her son*ow (622). Her lamentations for 
her absent husband (623). The same continued (624). Kagamatl's 
sorrow (625, 626, 627). 


CANTO XXXIX. 

KUMdDiNi. 

Baja Deva Pala of KamhhaVner,^ a bitter enemy of Ratna S5na, 
hears of his imprisonment, and determines to try and get Padmavati 
into his power. He sends for an old bawd named EumddinI, a Brah- 
man! by caste, and gives her a betel btrdf telling her to go to Citaur 
and by force, or fraud, to bring Padmavati to him (628), She is 
ready to go, and boasts of the power of her charms and incantations 
(629). She fills a basket with cakes, and stai*ts for Citaur (630), She 
arrives at Citaur, and after reciting her incantations goes into the 
palace, finds Padmavatl’s apartments, and takes the cakes to her. As 
she enters, she opens her arms, but Padmavati does not recognize her. 
Then she cries. ‘ Thou and I were born in the same town. My father’s 
name was Beni Dube, Gandharva Sena’s private priest. When thou 
wast a child in Siiphala Dvipa, I used to give thee milk to drink. 
I have made a second home in Kambharner, and hearing that thou 
art in Citaur, I have come to see thee ’ (631). When Padmavati hears 
the name of her father’s house, she falls gn the old woman’s neck 
and weeps. She laments fate. ‘ Why did my parents give me this 
unhappy lot by marrying me, and giving me a husband who hath been 
imprisoned P I wish to die, but my shameless life doth not abandon 
me* (632). Kum5dini embraces her and weeps, and washes Padmft- 
vati’s face. Consoles her. ‘ Who can wipe out what is written on the 
forehead ? * Padmavati gives no reply, and remains nnconsoled (633). 
KumSdini uncovers the trays of sweetmeats, but Padmavati will not eat 
them. She refuses even to touch them (634). Kumodini stays. She 
proffers further consolation. ‘ Thou art still a young lotus. Thou art 
still in thy tender youth. Why wear these unbeseeming weeds of 

1 Bee 540, Note 

5 Offered to a person entrusted with a dangerous mission, and accepted by bun 
oi*>e>'. 
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sorrow. Adorn thyself. Sit upon thy throne, and sport. Enjoyment 
is but for a few days, and youth once gone doth not return ' (635). 
Padmavati refuses comfort. ‘ She hath youth who is in the shadow of 
her husband’s face. The jasmine of my body will take new shoots, 
when the lord of the house, its waterer, returneth. Till then it will 
remain withered ’ (636). KumOdini, — ‘ Think not thus of life. As long 
as there is youth there are lovers. No husband is ever constant, Touth, 
like water, diminisheth day ‘by day, and birds only seek the pond while 
it containeth water* (637), Padmavati, — ‘What is life and youth 
without a husband. She who is wedded to a lion desiroth not a jackal. 
The true beauty is chastity. Sin maketh the most lovely to be black * 
(038). Kumodini, — ‘ Old age will come. It will then be too late for 
joy. Thy beauty Avill all disappear; now is the time for happiness’ 
(639). Padmavati flames up. ‘May her beauty be burnt up, who 
deserteth her own, and lusteth for another. Two kings cannot sit on 
one throne. Youth may go, and lovers may go, but not the memory of 
my husband’s love. If we meet not in this world, we will meet here- 
after. I am sinner enough as it is, for I still live ’ (640). Kumodini, — 
‘ No taste is appreciated till a new taste cometh on the tongue. Thou 
hast not learned the taste of another man. They only know the taste 
of the first, who have tried another. One sip of nectar filleth not the 
heart, till another bath been drunk* (641). Padmavati. ‘Thou art 
my enemy, not my nurse : with inky words hast thou come to cheat me. 
Water is clean till ink fallcth into it. The very moon would become 
black if defiled with such ink. Thou art insulting me with a smile 
upon thy mouth. My husband (fy^wia)-lover is brilliant as the sun, 
other lovers are black (^ycima) as ink^^ (642), Kumodini, — ‘Thou 
hast already black ink upon thee, — I see it in the blackness of thine eyes. 
Nay, black collyrium is adornment ; so also is the black mole on the 
cheek. A line of ink giveth an enhanced charm. The pupils of the 
eye are black, and the whole world is seen by them, and so on. How 
can there be whiteness where there is no black ? How can there be a 
body, when there is no reflection ? Deva Pala is an all-powerful king. 
Thou wilt forget Citaur, when thou hast gone to Kambhal’ner * (643). 
Padmavati bends her brows in wrath. ‘ Deva Pala is my husband’s foe. 
How palti?yi8 the bear compared to the lion ; and, lo ! a harlot is telling 
mo a love-message from him. Were my lord here he would cut thy nose, 
and ears, and paint thy face black. He would shave thy head, and 
mount thee on an ass * (644). 

^ So the printed editions. The original was probably a pun, or oormpted form 
of evami and ^yama. 
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CANTO XL. 

TH£ falsb YoginI. 

Padm&vati founds a Dharma-^ala, in the hope of earning the release 
of the king. Tb every traveller who resorts to it, she gives food and 
water. From all she asks for news of her husband. The Emperor, 
hearing of this, sends for a harlot, clever in acting. Ho dresses her 
like a Toginl, and sends her to Citaur with instructions to persuade 
Padmavati to become a Togini, and to bring her to Delhi. She arrives 
at Citaur, dressed as a Ysgini (645). She comes begging to the palace 
door. A maid-servant tells Padmavati of her. ‘ A Togini is at the 
door, and beggetb like one who hath lost a beloved. Though still in 
her first youth, she is living in austerity. She hath torn her veil and 
hath put on the beggar’s blanket. She hath the ashes of separation, 
and matted hair, a skin over her shoulder, and a rosary round her 
neck. Her voice isVild, and her very footsteps burn the earth ' (646). 
Padmavati calls her, and asks her whence she has come. ‘ Why art 
thou so distraught ? * * My beloved haith gone to a far country, and for 
him ami become a Yogini. What are life and youth and body, when 
my love is gone ? So I tore my veil and took the beggar’s blanket, I 
wander everywhere and call for him. Though he dwelleth in my 
heart, he answereth not (647). I have wandered and wandered. I 
have gone to Banaras, to Gaya, to Jagannath and Dwaraka, to Kedara- 
natha and Ayodhja (648), to Gaumukha, Haridwara, NagarakOfa, the 
Tild of Balanatha and Mathura, to Suryakupd^'* Badarinfitha, Bamanatha, 
Gomati, Gurudwar, Setubandha, Sumeru, Alakapura (the city of 
Kuvera), Brahmavarta, Beni Saggama (i. e., the Prayaga), Nilakantha, 
Micrikha, Eurajeta, and Gorakshanatha. I went as far east as Patna, 
but found not my beloved (649). I wandered everywhere, I saw the 
Turks at Delhi, and the prisoners of the Emperor. Amongst them I 
saw one Batna Sena, exposed to the sun and denied all shade. 1 saw 
other kings prisoners there, who, seeing me to be a Yogini, fell at my 
feet, (and implored me to release them). But what could I do. Delhi 
is not such an easy place. There is no escape from prison there. My 
body hath lost its soul in compassion at his suffering. How can she 
live whose husband is such a prisoner P ’ (650). 

Padmavati learning that her husband is a prisoner, her grief is a 
hundred-fold intensified. It is like melted butter added to fire. She 
falls in horror at the Ysgini’s feet. ‘ Let me have thy feet, that I may 
lay my eyes upon them. 0, take me where my husband is ! Show him 
to me as thou hast seen him, and I will give my life to thee as a saori- 
Qoe, I will giye thee all the rewards of mj chastity and religious virtue, 
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if thou wifi only tell me of him. Thoti art Quru, 1 am thy 1 ,«nQi. 
wandering in error and thou hast shown me the way. Wai^ fbr m^ hnt 
for a moment, that I may drdss as a Yoginl and' go wi& thee.^ Her 
maidens advise her to restrain herself. A YOgini cannot divulge" her 
Guru's instructions (651). The maidens (suspecting the falseness of 
theYSgini, continue to her). ‘Take alms Yogini, and go.’ Then, to 
Padmavatl, ‘ Thou wilt not find thy love with such trivial deception. 
Bemain at home till thy husband returneth. Let thy austerity be to re* 
main at home. Instead of thy ascetic’s vessel, wear thy modest veil, and 
for thy ascetic’s horn, take thy sighs. For thy matted locks, bear the 
pangs of separation,’ and so on, ‘ Before going with this woman, first 
seek aduice from GSra and BMal ’ (652). 


CANTO XLI. 

The Counsel op Goal and Badal. 

Taking the advice of her maidens, she herself runs on foot to Gorft^ 
and Badal’s palace. The two heroes come out to meet her. She refuses 
to be seated. They ask her why she comes in such haste on foot and in 
public (663). Padmavati’s tears. Her distraught condition (654). 
‘ Ye, Gdra and Badal are two pillars. No one is brave in the battle- 
field like ye. The creeper of separation hath become a tree, and over- 
shadoweth the earth. Let me become a Yoginl and run thither where 
my love is a prisoner. Let me be bound, and let me release him ’ (655). 

Gora and Badal are greatly distressed. Say they, ‘ We were vexed 
with the king and warned him against entering into treaty with the 
Turk.^ Our suspicions have been realized, but as long as we have life 
we will not retreat, nor«should’st thou become ^Yogini while thy 
husband liveth. Be of good cheer. The star Canopus^ is risen, and 
the Hathiya asterism roars. The waters abate, the king will surely 
return. The rains are over and Canopus appeareth. We will saddle 
and away. We will smite the demon of eclipse and release the sun, 
and no root or sprout of grief will remain’ (656). Padmavati gives 
Gsra and Badal the betel, exclaiming, ‘ To what can 1 compare you P Ye 
are like .Hanuman and A^gada, like Arjuna and Bhima,’ and so on. 
‘ As Hanuman served Baghava, so do ye the king ; as Bhima showed 
valour in the burning lac house, risking his life for others when he 
dragged the blazing beam, so do ye ’ (657). Ye are Rama and Lak 9 * 

t Gora was Padmavati’s onole and Badal her nephew. 

t See 698. 

B I e., Autnmn, when Kings go ont to fight. The * Vikrama KSla* 
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Dr^ijia and Gagg^ya,^ Nakula and Saliadeva, TudhiptLira and 
Duryodhana, BhSja and Nala, Raghava and Para 9 a Ratna, Bharata 
and ^airaglinai opponents of Kam^a and Ciinura, Pradyumna and 
Anlmddhar Help me as Blumadiclped the Pandavas ’ (658). They 
take the betel, and tell Padinavati to call her litter and return home ; 
she should not walk. She revives, and returns 303 ? fully to her palace 
in a way consonant with her dignity (659). 


CANTO XLII. 

The Departure of Gora and Badal. 

Ta^oda, the mother of Badal, comes and clasps his feot;^aying, 

‘ Thou art but a child, what knowest thou of battle ? Mighty kings who 
opposed the Emperor could not protect liammlra.’ Description of the 
Emperor’s power. ‘ Where great kings crash to ruin, what hast thou to 
do ? To-day is the day for receiving thy bride home from her father’s 
house. Remain at homo and be hqppy’ (660). Badal, — ‘Motlier, 
think not of me ns a green boy. I am Badal, the lion of battle. When 
a lion heareth a herd of elephants his soul is mightily moved^ and his 
lion-racehood^ cannot be hidden. I am ready to fight the Emperor alone. 

I would stand before a mad elephant unmoved, and tear its trunk and 
out-root its tusks. I will plant myself in the battle-field firm as Aqgada, 
Consider me not as a child. Where’er the king is imprisoned, there will 
I enter and release him, even if it be hell’ (661). As Badal equips 
himself for battle, the marriage procession of Badal’s bride approaches. 
The bride appears, moonfaced, aud brave in all her finery. Her beauty. 
She laments when she hears of her husband’s departure ; ‘ As I arrive 
at my husband’s gate, he departoth to a distant land.’ Her bridesmaids 
try in vain to console her (662). She casts aside her veil, and stands 
humbly at the door. She cast.s a piercing glance at Badal and gathers 
up her raiment, but her husband looks another way and hardens his 
heart. Then she smiles and looks towards him, hut he turns his back 
to her. Turning his face away he is wroth, ‘ I will not walk towards the 
woman’s face.* The bride wonders at his ill-omened conduct. She is too 
modest to address him (663). Then she copidors, ‘ I have not gained 
my love by my modesty, let me cast it .aside and address him ? ’ She 
smiles and catches his waist-hand, saying, ‘ A husband should not refuse 
his wife’s request. To-day I am come for the first time from my father’s 
house, and thou, my love, art going to the battle. 1 have left my home 
but to meet thee ; wdiat leaving home is that, when my lord leaves me ? 

1 Tho grandfather of Blu^nia. 

® Raj’puts call thouiBolvos lion. 

J. T. 26 
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The bride hath not seen her beloved even one eye-full, and the beloved 
hath not yet met the bride once in his life. I am .a lotus full of hope of 
union, and the bee Tvho sippeth my nectar should not desert me. I lay 
my forehead at thy feet, (Hear me, my Lord), and, lo, now thy feet are 
bound in the tangles of my locks, so, how can*st thou leave me ?’ (664). 
Badal, — ‘ Lady, loose my waist-band. When a husband goeth forth to 
war, his wife should never grasp it. *Tis true, fair lady, that for thee 
to-day is thy starting for thy new home, but for me it is the starting 
for where my king is in prison. Till my king return free, heroism 
alone fills my soul, not love. Women and land aro hand-maidens of 
the sword, whoseso sword conquereth them, to him do they belong. 
In whoBeso house the sword is pulled from the fist of the wielder, there 
is there no vinle power, no moustache nor beard. On my face hair 
has come, let me play with life for a stake, and earn heaven in my 
master’s service. The word of a man ne’er tumeth backwards, e’en as 
the tooth of an elephant, once grown, doth not return into his mouth. 
Thou art but a girl, 0 lady, and understandest not. He who fighteth 
understandeth. A man whose heart is full of war, careth not for love.’ 
(665). The bride replies, — *If thou would’st fight, I have made pre- 
parations for a love conflict. My bosom have I made the van, and the 
army of love in wrath is routing the troops of separation. My heroism 
is the vermilion on my brow, like the red blood on a naked sword. My 
brow is a bow, and mine eyes provide the arrows, ’ and so on. ‘ First 
fight with mo and then think of war ’ (666). She is unsuccessful in her 
entreaties. She weeps, in vain (667). 


CANTO XLIII. 

The Tale of Goba and Badal. 

Gora and Badal consult together. They determine to meet deceit 
with deceit. They will deal with the Emperor as he has done with 
them (668). They prepare 1,000 covered litters, and fill them with 
knights. They prepare one special litter to represent that of Padma- 
vatl, in which sits concealed a smith. They adorn it, and surround it 
with mrfidens with waving chowries. They cover tho litters with 
jewelled covers. They accompany the litters, proclaiming that Padma- 
vati is travelling. * The Queen is going to release the king, offering 
herself as a hostage. Thirty thousand horses is she taking, and sixteen 
hundred litters ’ (669). 

Gora goes to the jailor in whose charge tho king is. He gives him 
10 lakhs of rupees as a bribe and fiaiters him. *1 supplicate the 
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Emperor. Padmavati is come, saying, I am come humbly to Delhi 
with the keys of Citaur.” She begs, that as she has the keys of the 
treasury with her, she may obtain permission to see the king for one 
hour, to make over tlie keys to hifti. She will then present herself to 
the Emperor in the palace.* The jailor, when he secs the bribe, becomes 
like water. Reflections on the effect on the moral character of taking 
bribes (670). Under the influence of the bribe the jailor omits to 
examine the litters. He goes to the Emperor, and says, ‘ 0 sun of the 
earth, the moon hath come, and all the planets and stars with her in 
1,600 litters. Padmavati has come with the keys o£ the treasury of 
Citaur. She begs, with folded hands, that she may make them over to 
the king, for one hour. She begs that she may first see her Imsband, 
and then she will come into thy female apartments* (671). The 
Emperor gives the order to allow one liour’s interview, and the royal 
" litter goes in to the king with the others. The smith who is inside 
disguised as Padmavati gets out, cuts the king’s fetters and makes 
obeisance. Eury idses in the king’s h^art as ho is made free. He leaps 
on to a horse and roars like a lion. Gora and Badal grasp their swords, 
and the other knights mounting their horses all stand ready. Each con- 
siders himself devoted to death and slays his thousands. News of the 
trick, and that they have cut their way out, is brought to the Emperor 
(672). They take the king off to Citaur. They are pursued by the 
Emperor with an immense army. Gora says to Biidal, * One eclipse is 
over, another is about to commence. See the immense army,* B^al 
replies, ‘ Do thou accompany the flight of the king, and I will stay 
behind and meet the Emperor’s troops. I would play a game of polo 
with the Emperor, and do it alone. I will earn my name of Badal, 
when I carry off the ball from the field* (673^, Gora insists on Badal 
accompanying the king, while he stays behind. He is old, what regret 
will there be for his death. Ho keeps a thousand knights with him, 
and sends the others with Badal, and the King. Ho awaits with his 
thousand men, the onset of the Emperor (674), The game of polo 
begins in right earnest. Poetical comparison of the game of polo tp 
the sport of a woman’s love (675). Gora roars a challenge in the 
battle (676). The battle. The charge of Gora and his companions 
(677). The thousand knights are slaughtered one by one. * Not one 
turns his bridle, all their wounds are in front ; as one falls another 
presses forward to die in his place. Finally they are all killed, and 
Gora alone remains alive (678). Gora sees that all his companions are 
dead, and knows that his fate is at hand. He flings himself furiously 
into the battle, one against thousands, but does not die. He fights 
desperately. The Emperor orders him to be taken alive without delay, 
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for Ratna Sona is escaping (680). The Turks call upon him to 
suiTcnder. He replies not. He looks upon his death as certain, and 
refuses to be taken alive. No one captures a lion alive. When he is 
dead they may drag him as they trfll. Ho is determined to cover 
Ratna’s retreat (G81). Sur’ja, ^ tho wrestler, attacks him, with Mir 
Ilauiza, ‘All, Ayub and Taya, the general Avho had conquered Landhanr. 
GcJra is struck in the belly with a javelin, and as it is withdrawn his 
bowels fallout. X bard exclaims, ‘ Well done. Prince. Carry tliy entrails 
on thy shoulder that thy horse may not tread on them’* (682). Gora 
cries, ‘ It is the end, 3 must fall to tho eai’fch. It is tho end, and my 
head must roll in the dust.’ — He rushes upon Sur’jfi, who again wounds 
him with a javelin, while Cora strikes him with his sword. He strikes 
a second blow which Siir’ja receives on his shield, and a third which falls 
on his helmet (683). Sur’ja finally strikes a terrible blow and smashes 
G ora’s head.® The portents which occur at G ora’s death. Thus Gora 
dies, and the gods bring him water, while Badal escorts the king safely 
to Citaur (684). 

Padmavatl’s joy at hearing of her husband’s release (685). The 
rejoicings when they meet. She worships his feet, and ho kisses her 
head (686). Padmavati expresses her desire to sacrifice herself for him 
(687). Then she addresses Badal and praises him (688). Tho King tells 
her the horrors of his imprisonment. His only consolation was the hope 
of meeting her again (689). Padmavati tells the story of her sorrow 
(690). 


CANTO XLTV. 

The Tale op Deva Pala. 

Padmavati continues, — ‘In addition to this I tell a thing that 
wringeth my soul. A cruel mountain of sorrow fell on me. Deva Pala 
sent a bawd, in disguise of a BrahraanI, who came to me deceitfully. 
Her words were like poison to me. I restrained my five senses, and I 
repeatedly mortified myself ’ (691). When he hears tho conduct of 
Deva Paja, a hard thorn falls into tho lieart of the King. Ho deter- 
mines to seize Deva Pala before the Turk arrives at Citaur. He remains 
awake the whole night. Next morning he sets out to besiege Kara- 
bhal’n6r, a difficult fort to take. He has a terrible fight ^692). 

1 See 527. 

* This refers to an old Raj’put legend. The poet is hardly responsible for it. 

* In the original the sound excellently re-echoes tho sense. 
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CANTO XLV. 

The Fight with Deva Pala. 

Deva Pala roars forth in the Jjattle to Ratna, ‘ Let me and thee 
fight in single combat.’ He strikes Ratna in the belly with a poisoned 
javelin, which pierces through his body and comes out at the back. 
Ratna himself strikes Deva Pala and cuts off his head. Ho then falls 
senseless, and loses his power of speech. He is brouglft homo on a bed 
(693). 


CANTO XLVI. 

The End op the King. 

The King dies, after making over charge of the fort to BadiJ (694). 
Padmavatl dons lier silken sari and goes forth with lier beloved to the 
pyre. She adorns herself to become Sati (695). 


CANTO XLVII. 

The SatI. 

Both Nagamatl and Padmavatl become Satis (696). They prepare 
the pyre, distribute alms, circumambulate seven times, and are burnt 
without contortion of a single limb (697). 

While they are burning with their beloved the Emperor comes and 
besieges the fort. Ho hears tlie fate of Ratna and Padmavatl and 
throwing a handful of ashes in the air, declares that all the world is 
illusion. His whole army does the same, and cries, ‘ Until this dust falls 
on our tombs, tho desire of the world will not be satisfied.’ Then they 
take tho fort by assault, and Budal dies fighting in tho gate. 

Before the Emperor’s army takes it, the women of Citaur immolate 
themselves, and the men all die in battle. He destroys the city, and 
CITAUR BECAME ISLAM (698). 

* I asked the meaning of all this from learned men, and they told 
me that they understood it not. Tho fourteen continents are all in 
man’s body. Citaur is the body, and tho King is the soul. Simliala- 
dvipa is the heart, and Padmavatl is wisdom. The parrot is the Ouru^ 
who showeth the right way, without whom the world is void of quality, 
and Nagamatl is the cares of this world, and he is saved who is not 
caught by her. Raghava, the pandar, is Satan, and ‘Alau’d-din, the 
Emperor, is illusion. So meditate on this love-story, and let him who 
can understand Turkish, Arabic, Hindui, whatever languages there are^ 
in whatever tongue the way of love is told, all praise it (699). 
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# * 
Mnhamroad have collected and written this book. He who 
heareth it may gain the pangs of love, I collected and joined it with 
my heart’s blood, and, with the love of love, mine eyes flowed tears. 
Knowing this did I compose my lay, ‘-that so a mark might remain of 
me in this world. Where is now that SatnaS^na, and where that wisdom^ 
bearing parrot ? Where is that *Aldud-dln the Emperor; and where that 
Bdghava who told him tales ? Where is that lovely swan Padmdvati ? 
Naught of them hath remained^ hut their story. Happy is she whose fame is 
like unto hers. The flower may die, hut its odour remaineth ever,^ Who 
hath not sold his fame in the world, and who hath not bought it ? If 
a man read this lay and also remember me, he hath bought two-fold 
weight, (i, e,, he benefiteth himself and me) (700). 

‘ Muhammad, thou art old. Thy.youth is gone. Thy strength is 
departed and thy body is loan. Thy sight is gone and thine eyes give 
naught but tears. Thy teeth are gone and thy cheeks are sunken. Thy 
tongue is stiff and thy words are halting. Thy wisdom is gone and 
people call thee mad. Thy pride is gone and thy head is bent. Thine 
ears are gone and thou only hearest those who speak loud. The blackness 
of thy locks is gone, and thy head shakoth. The black bee of thy looks 
is gone and hath left them grey. Thy youth bath won the game and 
carried it off for its prize. As long as thero is life, youth remaineth, 
but when death comes, it becometh another’s. 

* When an old man noddoth his head, it shaketh in anger on 
that account (that his youth is gone). Who was it that blessed me 
and wished that I might live to (forsooth) a good old age ?’ (701). 


APPENDIX I. 

List of Flowers and Trees. 

In several passages Malik Muhammad gives long lists of names of 
flowering plants and of trees. Their identification has been' difficult, 
the ordinary dictionaries having been found to be untrustworthy guides. 
The following is a list of most of the names which occur. The spelling 
of the vernacular words is only provisional, pending the fixing of a 
correct text. 

I know nothing of botany myself, and must express my acknow- 
ledgments to Dr. Prain, of the Botanical Gardens, Sibpur, for the 
identifications given. The list will be found useful by future lexico- 
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graphers. Many of the plants named are little known, and a con- 
venient list giving the scientific nomenclature authoritatively has long 
been wanted. 


Ajin, the common Fig, Ficus ca- 
rica, L, 

Amrita bell, (?) the Black Currant, 
Bibes nigrum, L. 

AuTUiy ? Aold, the Emblic Myraho- 
lan, Phyllanthus emblica, L» 

Aba, or arm, the Mango, Mangifera 
Indica, L. 

Ama, see Aba, 

Imill, the Tamarind, Tamarindus 
Indica, L. 

Katahari, the Jack-fruit, Artocar- 
pus integrifolia, L* 

Kadamba, the Kuddum, Antho- 
cephalus cadamba, Miq. 

Kamarakha, the Aven’hoa, Aver- 
hoa carambola, L, 

Karaudd see JRdi^karauda. 

Karand, the Citron, Citrus medica, 
L,, var. acida, Brandis, C. acida, 
Boxb, 

Eisimisa, the Grape Vine, Vitis 
vinifera, L. The same as ddkha. 
A Persian form. 

Kunda, the Indian Jasmine, Jas- 
minum pubescens, Willd, 

Kujd, a kind of Rose, Rosa Bruno- 
niana, Lindl. 

Keord, see JcBtakl, 

Eetakl, or keord. The Fragrant 
Screw-pine. Pandanus odoratis- 
simus, L, 

KSrd, the Plantain, Musa para- 
disiaca, L, 

KBsara, the Safflower, Crocus 
sativus, L, 

EJiajma, the Date-palm, Phoenix 
sylvestris, L. 


Ehiranl, the Mimusops hexandra, 
Boxh, 

Khuruhuri, the Ehurhnr, Ficus 

cunia, Ham. 

* • 

Oalagala, the Elephant Lemon, or 
Kumaon Lemon, Citrus Limonum, 
L. 

Ouldla, the common Basil, see 
below. Ocimum Basilicum, 
L, 

Qua, the Aroca-nut palmr, Areca 
catechu, L. Roxburgh says 
this is the Bengali name of 
^updrl. 

Camell, the Arabian Jasmine, Jas- 
miuum sambac. Ait. 

Oampd, the Champak, Michelia 
champaca, L, 

Ciraujl, Buchanania latifolia, 
Boxb, Its kernels are used in- 
stead of the dBsl bddama. 

Ghohara, the Date-palm, Phoenix 
dactylifera, L. 

Jabhirt, the Orange Citron, Citrus 
medica^ L. var. 

Jdiphara, the Nutmeg, Myristica 
officinalis, L.JiL 

Jamuna, the Black Wild Plum, 
Eugenia jambolana, L. 

Jdihl, the Spanish Jasmine. Jas- 
minum grandiflorum, L. 

Juki, a variety of Indian Jasmine, 
Jasmin um auricu latum,* Fa 

Tara, the Palmyra Palm, Borassus 
flabelliformis, L, 

Turunja, the Citron proper, Citrus 
medica, L, 

Tuti, the Mulberry, Morus Indica, 
L. 
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Dahha, the Grape Vine, the Hindi 
name of KisiTnisa, V itis vinif era, 

L. 

Pd/riu^ or ddirima, the Pomegranate, 
Punica grariatum, L, 

Nariara, the Cocoanut, Cocos nuci- 
fera, L. 

Ndg^ara^ the R6so Chcsnut, Mesua 
ferrea, L. 

Ndrdga, the Orange, Citrus auran- 
tium, If. 

Nimhu^ see Niu, 

Ntuy or nimhu^ the Sour Lime, Citrus 
acida, Boxh» 

Newaiifi or nyatijt, the Red Cur- 
rant, Rihes rubrum, L, The 
name is only known in Lahul 
now-a-days. 

Nyaujh see Newanjh 

£a1caurl, the Abelia, Abolia tri- 
flora, Br, Most of the species aro 
Japanese and Chinese. This one 
is found in the N.-W. Himalaya. 

Ba4ahari^ the Barhal, Ai'tocarpus 
lakoocha, Boxh- 

BadcLmay the almond, not the Ter- 
minalia catappa, hut the Prunus 
Aniygdalus, BailL 

B&ri or haira, the Jujube, Zizyphus 
jujuba, If. 

Bolasari^ see molasari. 


MahtiA, the Mahoowa tree, Bassia 
latifolia, Boxh, 

Mdlaiiy the Clove-scented Aganos- 

1 ma, Aganosma caryophyllata, 

I)07l, 

Molasari or Bolasari, the Mimusops 
elengi, Linn. 

Bdi-karaudd, the Corinda, Carissa 
carandas, I. 

Basel Ml, the Wax-plant, or Honey- 
plant, Hoya lanceolata, Wall. 

Sa^khadrdu, Sorrel, Rumex vesi- 
carius, L. 

Satiharaga or Sadaharaga, the 
Marigold, Calendula ofiicinalis, 
L. 

Sipgdrahara, the Weeping Nyctan- 
thos. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, 
L. 

Sudarasana, the Rose-apple, Eu- 
genia jarabos, L. ' 

Supdt'l, see C/mu, the Aroca-nut palm, 
Areca catechu, L. 

Seoil, the Dog-rose, Rosa glandu- 
lifera, Boxh. 

Seu, the apple, Pyms mains, L. ^ 

Sonijarada, the Oleaster or Wild 
Olive, Elaeagnus conferta, Boxb. 

JBariplidryauri, the Indian Goose- 
bery, Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, 
Wight. 


Dr. Prain continues : — 

‘ By the bye, the majority of the names have a Panjabi ring abont 
them, and most of the plants that are not natives of the N.-W. Provinces 
are ones, that come from the West (Panjab to Persia), or that come from 
the Knmoan Hills, rather low down. 

* Thus, taking the flowers — 

‘ The kadamha, harana, kunda, oampn, jithl, mdlatl, ei^gS/rahara, 
and sttdarasoMa might bo ndtivos of the writer’s country. (But the 
hadamba may have boon introduced from tho Lower Provinces.) 

‘ Tho hBsara, eamSli, jdhi, satiharaga, are Western plants introduced 
bof(»e his time to Oude. (The jdht may also be from Kuinoon). 
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‘ The kadamha^ JcBtakJ, ndyBsara^ molasari (perhaps ), must have been 
introduced from the eastward by way of the Lower Provinces. 

‘The jdlu (see however note above), haja^ bakauri^ rasa^hBll, seotu 
and sonijarada are natives of N.-W. Himalaya, and, except the 
* which also comes fi'oni AfghunistUn and Persia and can stand a deal of 
heat, can hardly have been known to him, unless he was in the habit 
of going some way into the hills, for I do not feel sure tliat they conld 
have been grown in the plains. At any rate, if he ciF^ld gi'ow them 
below, they came originally from the hilh of Kunmon or Kaslimir.* 

In another communication regarding the trees, Dr Prain wriiies : 

‘ The names of the oranges and hnnons are interesting and fall in 
exactly with those known to Bonavia, in the very country in which 
idle poet wrote. 

‘You will note again the very marked Panjfiln and lliinalnynn ring 
about the names, e ^ , in the ml euiTant, with a regular Hill name. 
In this ease, 1 think that tha nmrita hell ^ inu»i ho i]iQ black vmTdwi. 

T cannot think why the author gives (in the same passage) the two 
names, supdrl and (jufiy of the bctel-imt. They moiin exactly the 
same now-a-days. The name l*t>r sorted 2 I do not find in any of our 
books, I give, howevoj’, the Latin name of sorrel. The Indian goiise- 
berry® has not any name cpioted so far as my reading goes. [ give 
its Latin name also. It is an e\ee[)tion to the rest of his fruits, for it 
comes from South India and Ceylon, (the only thing tliat is restricted 
to tlieso parts in his whole list.) 

^ Onldla is tlie commou basil of old-fashioned English gardens, 
l^he name is usually given, nut to the green-leaved plant we know, 
Jbut, to a purple-leaved form that one gets in India. By the way, the 
plant is generally spoken of as tjnidl iiilsJ, so that the word is used as an 
. a4joetivo. Our basils are, of course, the lii(lian tuhhy but, owing to 
our and tlieir interest centering on dilToreiit ones, they give their name, 
mqiuiUjitid, to a difforeui one from the one that is uiujualifiod by us. 
. • Thus 

English name. H*'ifitfifir, uanv. Indian name. 

Tun BasiTi. Ocimum Im.siliciim. Gulal tiilsL 

Sacreil Basil. Ocimnin sanctum. TolsI. 

.Sweet Basil. Oeimnni gratissiminn. llam tulsi. 

Bell is tho PafijRbi name for tlio black currant. 

S<iylhadar(h(,y which I hud itlcidifiod with the Sanskrit Shykhadrava, which the 
ijistionarioa translate by ‘hoitcI.* (j. A G. 

* 8 i/aMn', traiiblivlccl ill all diet ioiiarios hy ‘ Fndian CJoosfdicriy,’ G. A 0. 


J ], 27 
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APBNDIX II. 

List op Birds. 

Tho poet also gives (stanza 29) a long list of birds. Unfortu- 
nately I know even less about them than I do about botany. I accord- 
ingly applied to an acknowledged authority, Dr, Scully. The following is 
condensed from tho information which ho very kindly gave me, together 
with what I have been able to make out from inquiries from natives. 

Kdga^ the Indian Crow, Oorvus splendens^ Vi611ot. 

Koila, the Indian Cuckoo, JEudynamys honorata^ L. According 
to the poet, its ciy is ‘ fcwZiw, kuliu* 

Qudtiru, An Urdu glossary translates this by podand, the Smaller 
Skulking Warbler, which Forbes says is Sylvia oUvacea^ Its cry is ‘ tuJvt, 
tulA' 

Papihd. Dictionaries call this the Sparrow-hawk, which is wrong. 
It is the Hawk-cuckoo, Hieroccyx varius^ Vahl. It iff a true cuckoo and 
not related to the sparrow-hawk. The poet says its cry is ‘piw, piu ’ 
(beloved, beloved). Tho ordinary native tradition is, that it says ‘pi 
kahd * (where is my love ? ) It is the ‘ Brain-fever Bird * of Anglo-Indians. 

ParBwd, the Blue Rock Pigeon, Golumha intermedia, Strickland. 

Pdnd'uhi, a sort of family name for many species of doves. We 
may perhaps consider that the pariicular species intended is tho Indian 
turtle dove, Turtur meena, Sykes. Its cry is ‘ a single tuhV 

BhTgardja, or Bhlmardja. The dictionaries wrongly call it a Shrike. 
It is tho Racket-tailed Drongo, Dissemurus paradiseus, L. Sanskrit 
Phrirjga-rdja. It is a sort of King-crow. As tho poet says, ‘ It speaks 
many languages.* It is an excellent talker. 

Maliari, not identified. Its cry is dahl, dahi. 

Mom, tho peacock, Pavo cristatus, L. 

Sdro, not identified. ^ Forbes gives sdrit, a kind of bird, a species of 
black-bird. In the poem it is coupled with tho siia or parroquet. The 
cry of both is said to bo raha-caha, which seems to moan twittering. 

Sud, see sdrS. It is a Parrot or Parroquet. Dr^ Scully says, ‘ In 
the absence of evidence tending to fix the particular species, we may 
take the commonest species, viz., the rose-ringed parroquet, Palceomis 
torquatus, Bodd.* 

Hai^etod, a v. 1. for parSwd, above, tho Gold-fronted Green Bulbul, 
Phyllomis axirifrons, Temra. It is a well-known cage-bird and a beautiful 
songster. 

Harila, the green pigeon, Grocopus phmnicopterns, Latham. 
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Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon — By Pandit Hari Mohan VidtabhiJshan, 

The island of Ceylon has been known to us from very early times : 
first, as a fabulous country inhabited by a class of men called Bakshasas, 
who, though civilised in arts and sciences, were yet rude in their liabits 
of life; secondly, as a country of precious stones during the Buddhistic 
period ; and lastly as a country occupied by a large colony from the 
city of Siiphapura in Western Bengal, then called Badha. But after 
the Arabs, the Portuguese and the Dutch came to trado in the East, 
and became the lords of the Indian Seas, tho Bengaleso who used to go 
to Ceylon, embarking at tho ancient port of Tamralipti, tho modern 
Tamluk, ceased to make sea- voyages. 

It is owing to this fact, that, at present, communication between 
Ceylon and Bengal has become a thing of tho past. With tho exception 
of a few natives of India who happen to visit Colombo on thoir way 
to Europe, tho people of this country know very little of Ceylon. 

At a time wlien the spirit of adventure awakened tho dormant 
energy of the Indian people to action, and when the barriers raised by 
Hinduism against sea- voyages were removed by the enlightened 
spirit of Buddhism, thousands of barks used to sail from Tamralipti 
to tho shores of Ceylon, (i. e., Tamraparni or Tamraveni of the ancients). 
It was through the efforts of those merchants that the fame of tlie 
mineral wealth of Ceylon became known to the Bomans and the Greeks, 
who had intercourse with the empire of Magadha. More than two 
centuries before Alexander’s conquests in tho East, Indian merchants 
from S'ravasti, the ancient capital of Oudh, used to visit Ceylon, evidenco 
of which is now coming to light from the sacred books of the Buddhists, 
preserved in the Archives of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa. 

Besides what can bo gathered from Tibi^tan sources, something 
can be gleaned from the Kalpalatd, the llatnamala, and other Sanskrit 
works lately recovered from Tibet by Babii S'arat Chandra Das. 

The story of Muktalata, which has been published in the Biblio- 
theca Indica Series contains tho following : — 

JW! I 

* * * * « 

n 

t. e., “ Some time afterwards native merchants from S^iivasti crossed 
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over the sea and readied the island of Ceylon. Having resided there 
for some time they crossed the sea again and reached their native town ; 
and after bowing before their Lord they gave him an account of her 
{i, e,, the princess’) behaviour and handed over her letter to Him.” 

Mr. James D’Alwis, in his preface to the descriptive catalogue of 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhalese literary works, observes : — “If the Orient 
pearls for which Ceylon has been famed from all antiquity, are still 
highly prized ftmongst the nations of the world, the intellectual pearls 
which Oriental scholars of many nations will be enabled to gather from 
Lanka’s store-house oF Literature, will not be esteemed as less precious 
or valuable.” This remarkable passage struck me very much when 
I glanced over the pages of his catalogue. Being a Brahman, I did 
not attach much value to the numerous Pali and Singhalese Buddhist 
works which have bean enumerated in it, nor did T wonder at tho 
mineral wealth and pearls which Ceylon possessed in olden times. 
What struck me most was the account of tho study of Sanskrit which 
prevailed in Ceylon during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

So early as the fifth century tho study of Sanskrit was considered 
essential for all those who passed for literati in Ceylon, and Sanskrit 
scholars wore respected side by side with the professors of Pali, the sacred 
language of tho Buddhists. We are told in tho Mahavaip^a tiiat Brahma- 
nism flourished in Ceylon for about ten centuries, till JOOO A. D. This 
statement is borne out by facts and also by the Sanskrit works which 
were written by Singhalese authors. It is also very interesting to note 
that while tho nine gems, called nava ratna, adorned the court of Vikra- 
inaditya during the 6th century A. D., the Augustan age of India, 
there should have been a king on the throne of Ceylon, who in 
scholarship in Sanskrit and in versification was not less gifted than the 
son of Sarasvati — the impiortal Kalidasa. 

The fame of Kumaradasa as a poet had spread far and wide, and 
Kaliddsa who had read one of his productions — the “ Janaki-harana” — 
was so much struck witli the true poetic genius of the Royal Poet of 
LankA that he was induced to make a journey to Ceylon to meet him. 

Oriental scholars have not yet been able to gather sufficient chro- 
nological information about the ago of Kalidasa to enable us to enter 
into a discussion on the subject. There are so many conflicting state- 
ments as to his date, that one is apt to be bewildered by them. There 
is a tradition in Bengal that he died in the house of a courtezan. 
This statement, whether true or false, is borne out by a tradition which 
can be gathered from Singhalese works. The learned Bhikshu Dhar- 
marama, in the ]3roface to his edition of the “Janaki-harana,” gives promi- 
nence to this account. It is said that Kalidasa struck with the wonder- 
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fnl poetic genius of Kumaraddsa, undet-took a long and tedious journey 
from Central India to meet the royal bard in bis native land. 

Kumaradasa who was a profound Sanskrit scholar and poet reigned 
nine years, and ended his life by throwing himself into the funeral 
pile of his friend Kalidasa.” The following lines from the Singhalese 
work called ‘‘ Perakumbasiriia” fully corroborate the above statement 
and further record the very high merits of the king as a poet : — 

Ejara Kiviyara pinin Jdnahi-haranae mahakavhendi, 

JCumaradas rada Kdlidas nam Kimndu Kata Sitja diuipldi. 

Le., “ Tho king Kumaradasa who with immortal poetic felicity 
composed the Jaiiaki-harana and other great epics, sacriticed his life for 
the groat Kalidasa.” 

An episode so interesting for the light it throws on the lives of 
Kumaradasa and Kalidasa dciuatids our attention. The Singhalese story 
in brief is this : — 

The king was in the habit of frequenting the house of a woman 
to whom he was attached. On one of tllcso visits he wrote on the wall 
the two lines — 

Padmdt padmam samudhhutam 
S^ruyatc na cha drisyate. 

L e.f “It is heard, but not seen, that n lotus flower is produced from 
another lotus flower.” 

Under them ho wrote a line offering a reward to the person who 
should complete the verse. Kalidasa, then on a visit to the great royal 
bard whose poem he had seen in India, took lodgings that evening, as 
chance would have it, in the same house, and happening to see the lines 
on the wall, completed the verse by adding, — \ 

Bale tava mukhdmbhojdt 
TvannetrencHvaradvayam, 

i* (?., “0 Maiden ! from the lotus of thy face have sprung up the 
two blue lilies of thine eyes.” 

The woman to whom perhaps the poet meant the lines as a com- 
pliment, influenced by the hope of obtaining the promised reward, mur- 
dered Kalidasa that night and hid his body. 

When the king visited her the following morning, she demanded 
the reward as the writer of the couplet. But Kumaradasa, detecting in 
them the genius of a true poet, would not believe her, but insisted on her 
disclosing the real author. On being threatened, the murderess confessed 
her crime. When the coi’pse of Kalidasa was brought out, the king's 
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sorrow and consternation knew no bounds. He ordered a grand funeral 
in honour of the renowned poet. When the pile was lighted, the 
generous-hearted monarch, overwhelmed with sorrow, sprang into the 
fire and was soon consumed by the flames together with his brother 
bard. Five queens of the king *^instantly followed his example. 
According to the Singhalese custom, seven monuments were erected, 
and seven bo-trees planted on the spot of the cremation. This sad event 
appears to hav€r4iappeued at Matara (or Mahatirtha), where the king 
is said to have resided at the time. 

Within the town there is a place by the name of “Hat Bddiwata** 

( "the garden of seven b6-trees), which tradition points out as 

the scene of this tragedy. 

In India a similar tradition prevails regarding Kalidasa, who is said 
to have written the following verse : — 

f if ^ I 

m II 

i, c., “ It is a mere hearsay statement, that flower begets flower, but 
no one has realized (the truth of it) by actually seeing it, 0 Maiden, 
how is it that I see two lilies on your lotus-face ? ** 

It is curious that the traditions that prevailed in both countries 
should be substantially the same, though expressed in different words. 
Of the two, the Indian sloha is decidedly the better. 

Some Oriental scholars have conjectured the date of KalidSsa to be 
in the 6th century. That Kumaradasa was a king of Ceylon in the 
6th century is a historical fact, as can be gathered from the Mahava- 
rpsa, therefore it is not improbable that the gi^oat Indian poet Kaliddsa 
was a contemporary of Kumaradasa. 

It is to be regrotted^that the original works of Kumaradasa should 
have been lost. But quotations from his Janaki-harana are to be 
found in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, in Raja^ekhara’s work, in Ujjala- 
datta’s Un4di Vptti, and also in Kshomendra’s Auchity4Iankara. Prof. 
Peterson, in his paper “ On the Auchityalankara of Kshemendra, with 
a note on the date of Patanjali,*’ made the following remarks 

(Kshemendra’s Auchityalankara.) 
i.c., “ By Kumaradasa— 

0, give up the firm (warm) embrace and leave the lover who is 
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timid at this first union. 0 beauteous Maiden ! the rajs of the rising 
suQ are appearing and the cocks are crowing.” 

“The discovery that Kshemendra quotes this verse and assigns it to 
Kumaraddsa will one day, I hope, |>rove a valuable datum for the Mah&« 
bhashya itself. Unfortunately we do not yet know Kumaradasa’s own 
date. But the following verses by him are quoted here, as, witb the 
present example, presenting strong internal evidence that a winter who 
quotes Kumaradasa cannot have lived at the date now*widely accepted 
for Patanjali.” 

Prof. Peterson again published the following note in the Academy 
for the year 1885, page 277 I have lately come across a date for 
Kum&radasa and the name of his book. In Jalhana’s * Sdkti Mukt&vali * 
the following verso of Raja^ekhara’s treats of this poet : — 

Vi 

nsfk: vfK H 

“i. e., ‘The poet Kumaradasa and Ravana, if any, arc the only 
persons who can acliievo the Jdnakt-haranu (or Rape of SitA) in the face 
of the Raghuvaipsa (or unawed by the dynasty of Raghu).* 

“It is clear from this that Kum&rad4sa wrote his 'Janaki- 
haranam * after Kdliddsay 

I think, by writing ‘after Kalidasa,* Piof. Peterson meant after the 
“Raghu-VaipiSa,** for it is only stated in the above ^loka that Kumdra- 
dasa*8 “ Janaki-harana ” was a later production than the “Raghu- 
YaipSa.” But it does not necessarily follow that Kumaraddsa flourished 
after Kalidasa. 

The ‘ Pada-Chandrika,’ by Raya-Mukutn, a commentaiy on the 
Amarakosha, which is a work of the 15th century, has numerous 
quotations from Kumdradasa’s “ Janaki-hara^Oi ** This shows that the 
work was largely used in India during the 16th century. 

We are told by the Singhalese historians that aboufr the 14th 
century certain Dravidian kings conquered Ceylon and exterminated 
all the Sanskrit and P&li works of tliat isbtnd ; so much so that the 
Singhalese, after the downfall of this dynasty, had to bring all the sacred 
books from Burmah. It seems that Kumdradasa’s works were also 
destroyed at that time in Ceylon. But as the Janaki-harana was, extant 
in India up to the 15tb century, we may hope that it will, some day, be 
discovered by the Pa^^il^s who are now engaged in collecting Sanskrit 
Manuscripts under the auspices of the (lovernment. 

In 1870 Mr. James D'Alwis, who was entrusted with the work of 
searching for Sanskrit and Pali manuscripts in Ceylon, discovered a 
manuscript of the Singhalese Sanna^ i. e., a literal translation of the 
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work, the Janaki-harana.” Being himself a great scholar, ho was able 
to appreciate its excellence. He caused a Pandit to restore ten verses 
of the work from the said sanna, or Singhalese commentary. 

I here quote his remarks on the poem : “ The Janaki-haraija is a very 
ancient and very interesting Sanskrit poem. A Singhalese Sanna, or 
literal translation of it, alone has been discovered. It is, however, 
possible that the original work may still bo found in some nook of an 
old monastic library. Like all Singhalese Sannas, this translation quotes 
the words of the original in their integrity, and it is therefore not 
impossible to restore the words to their original poetical form ; though, 
wo confess, the manuscript in our possession requires much correction 
after comparison with other copies, which, wo hope, may yet be found. 
But its restoration into metro is undoubtedly a very arduous work. 
Considering, however, that this poem, according to the opinion of the 
learned in Ceylon, is ‘ not inferior to the works of Kalidasa,^ tho 
Indian Shakespeare, and that it may be ranked amongst the Mahakavyas, 
or great poems, it may bo well worth the trouble of some Oriental 
scholar in Europe to undertake the work of restoration.^' 

I am glad to notice here that recently Bhiksbu Dharmarama, 
the learned Principal of the Vidyalaiikara Oriental College, Ceylon, 
has done great service to Oriental scholarship by restoring Kumaradasa's 
Janaki-harana into metre from tho Singhalese litoral paraphrase. Ho 
has collected several manuscripts of the sanna, and has built an edifice 
with the material contained in them — ^which, I may hope, will bo found 
to resemble its prototype — the lost Janaki-harana, if found out in future. 
Had Mr. D’Alwis been living now, how glad he would have been to see 
tho realization of his hopes about tho work in the labours of Bhiksbu 
Dhaimarama — twenty years later. 

To enable us to forpi an estimate of the comparative value of the 
restored verses, I subjoin a transcription in De van agari of the first JO 
verses of tiie Canto IX from the present edition, side by side with those 
restored by Mr. D’Alwis. (See Appendix I.) 

From a careful exammation of tho above it will be seen that the 
spirit of tho verses given by Dharmararna and D’Alwis is the same, 
though a slight alteration in tlio arrangement of tlio lines may be noticed 

here and there. 

• 

Tho occaaioiial deviation of Dhannarama’s i^lokas from those given 
by Mr. D’Alwis is due to tho use of synonymous words. This is chiefly 
due to tho fact that Dharmilrama had access (o more correct and trust- 
worthy manuscripts than Mr. D’Alwis liad access to twenty yeara ago. 
It is also to bo noted that lie took greater pains than Mr. D’Alwis as 
he had gleaned matca-ials fj orn diltoreut souiees with a view to publish 
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the oomplete work of the “ J&Daki-hara^a.” Mr. D’Alwie had frankly 
confessed his inability to procnre further materials, ^ind so he was 
content with restoring to ns only ten verses of the entire work. 

It is a pity that Bhikshu Dharmarama should have thought it fit to 
publish his edition of the JanakMiara^a in the Singhalese character, 
which is not intelligible to many of us. I believe, if the production were 
transliterated into Roman or Devanagari character, it would be sure to 
receive the recognition it deserves at the liands of many Oriental scholars. 

I beg to submit the first forty-two verses of Canto 1, which I have 
transliterated into the Devanagari character. I rejoice to say that, in 
my humble opinion, true signs of poetic genius can bo seen from the verses 
I have already transliterated.* (See Appendix II.) 

APPENDIX I. 

Verses re&tored by BniKsnu Dharmarama. 

CANTO IX. 

^ fqg! i 

?T?n*r ^srig ^ 

»Tf?» i 

w w WTWim*. iTfersr«T^ff?r«it ft «ftr«raf*. g s 
t%»tT *r iN'fw^rOfi g ^ 

win fr tnc s[«n?*r *1505^ g i . 

^fl%n h^th i 

• [On Dharni&rama’s edition of the “ Janaki-harai^a,” Kce ProfeBflor E. Lcmnann’s 
review in the Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. VIT, p. 220. Ed.] 

J. 1. 28 
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w ?n5[ i 

^f?f swTN srct? *r I « 

mv *!W »it i 

ifil »IS5«JT I 4 

?ar^ii*n^! ftra^n ftnsr-Nws vwx ti • 

5»Ewi sR«^ »i«?€t ^nwT2n*T^ «if**i?nfiw^ H \* 

CANTO IX. 

Vkrses restored bt Mr. D’Alwis. 

sr^wsr ^2i’5r ji%n jtt%^ l 

w. if?r^ ^f*i?iT*iTft:Ti^s I \ 

fSrai^wtin ^ irt«B?iwr^T bnt f^ig* i 

?i?iw in^T5^^fiT^W5*r in«tTf*igjft ^ 

*»fir «HTww[3 5^5 i 

W’*r«iit «TH Ut 3rCl*r^ «ijf^ «^T5fvffl’sn«i9T^ li ^ 
in:* iran‘ * 111 ^ I 

xfar 55T 5RT mf^fn hwhrt* iiOTirei^wwt f^ 1 « 
fwt If «wf ?r cnsiflf^^fN-%?Tf 8 1 

f^T 11 i>^* a 1 

s '*• 

ITT JTNlfg qft^'tWTqTT^ I 

iri^ T^if 11^* sT8aT^*Hi« < 

nfiraen wi?r»TW>?iiTir*rT nnctf«r iifetTj 1 

f^U^-Ulft^-^TOT ^TDflnirJ TON# N’JnqfTI B « 

Ni# nfN ^iTT^-frotTn % ijfN to# 1 

n gjnsf i ^ 

Nl# N»r>T:ift TO^fN HTN N%^ I 

Tnffi#TOf*r NSJ^T fipz^ «1$ NIINt I 4 

g^uNTN! fc^in fvm^i m ^ i 

siiz«r i \* 
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CANTO IX. 

Us 

Translations 

1. Thus when his (eldest) son had happily spent a few months, 
the king got his three remaining sons married and started for his 
capital. 

2. (The Princess) born of the earth, when about to start in the 
company of her husband, touched in reverence with .tearful eyes the 
feet of her father. Her steps were graceful and slow owing to the 
heaviness of her heart (at the prospect of separation) and also to that of 
her limbs. 

3. Then her father addressed his accomplished daughter in lan- 
guage which was (at once) instructive and also befitting the vows of 
purity in the fair sex ; so that she might always abide in vii^uo. 

4. “O my daughter, being possessed of extraordinary self-respect, 
do not be proud of your personal charms, your high accomplishments, 
your royal parentage, or of your budding youth ; for the welfare of 
the female sex consists in the lovo of their Jinsbands. 

5. “ The wordly success of men is not due to woman. But men are 
the source of the good fortune and prosperity of their wives. For 
there cannot be lightning without clouds, though the clouds appear 
charming when there is no lightning. 

6. Even when you become angry, do not use a strong word to 
your husband. It is said that silence is the best resource of a noble 
wife when she is reproved by her husband. 

7. “ A wife devoted to her husband by her chastity, charms a good 
husband. A wife who has abandoned a virtuous life, incurs the irre- 
deemable displeasure of a virtue-loving husband. 

8. “ Your behaviour should be good, so that when it reaches my ear, 
my heart which is sore and infirm with age, may not be pained in a thou- 
sand parts. 

9. “ Let not this cherished hope of mine, which is centred in you, 
even by chance end in nothing.” When the old man expressed himself 
in this manner, sorrow choked his throat and he could not speak any 
more. 

10. The couple at last set out from their father's home, having 
bowed their head to the feet of king Janaka. The wreaths of flowers 
which adorned the crown of the bridegroom which was topped with 
glittering gems, and also the dressed locks of the bride now covered the 
feet of king Janaka. 
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APPENDIX II. 

CANTO I. 

fuzsTT »i?;i 5 n I \ 

»J3TT*T ii ^ 

wwifu wsn T *if«i nr^^fiwnft^TJirTJ^ i 

*fT I ® 

«w^: ^ »nw-»n3iJir?g 1 1 

JZTTWT5Fir?Tttf»l'n^ 0?W!«r«Tc!TS I 
m WHTJif i < 

ft’BW w^sr l 

qpir*«OTiwi-55«r n^^flr «rsran«rw«n^ i « 

ir^wTft*rf w^ssr* # ^ 

gi? 55^^^ I 

*iw f«*T wuciw«»^»^ II t 
xraT-fTO^fl?r«n trjtot ^ww^^ej^srs i 

fw^rfinfn ftrfissng^*^ i \* 

f^f?»nf«nff^t5i»i^ «w?it i 
?niT*TW^ TifiB^WTf«IHTn> wgfw: sjwt: I 

^T*^(5f«i^’Hfnsir-^T»iTWi*f w*nwt«rs ii 


[No. 3, 

# 
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»iwft I 

TO«T-^j^TO«: ^iwi II U 

fpj w»5«-5RJT«-w^-i|wtw5ftwr-^ffn%*r« I \8 
%*n8r«w p^tr%sr wt^ir?rTqmfqiR%® i 

»n»i««»ft3n^®Tfir THt ii.\i 
p «w*q ftff l 
mq^-%5fw8nf«w ftiit ii 

a[erwftq^sit5f«Viq> p^ftnrffc* I 
^qTS¥!-qi*?iTfq?r-ijaqire« «xf "ner^ i \« 

pjf WTf^-%aiqaiT «wT^anqrfq!r-^nwtqfT i 
qi4qf *ra-*i^t gwT 

attar wr arwarpT^'er^rraar^ I 
tiT(W*r»i^w*TTq»n3f qfw t 

assriattq 5^?^^ gqsifJj i 

HqftqTaiW3rtqattr»n:T^»r*n i r* 

qtq qt«rtqft«fTati^ fqarmgr i 

^rwTartar^-qTftq^ATaifa anfHi ft5qtiPR5Ttqwi n 

^^aRqrarwaqaranft^wtqt^??^ at?:arn;fq^ I 

qrqat*jjat^aR:?^q«naiflWnwfT i 
gfq ufqasjwmt i 

^^washt aiJsjhqat^cTTf^ « 

«JTOwnsfi«sq^aiJTiaFisq«iiW tar; i 

araqw ’f¥T3T?ni?iKTar?:Ta^ift^aiaitq H \fi 
«rt*piw aattfqrnqajf^^w waftnsiBaritJBq^ i 
«r^ift*rT<t*iq3|*5qrT*n^s^%riP^ ?r?n»T 1 
irwr Jifqaft »Tqg5ti«na 1 

taWt fqf*iqfft«rT 1 
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*r ^ *r iNr« i 

^«Pr^ ?r^ 1 

?^nw®TTrat Prwg »i f»r*ft«r I 
frei^T 5 w I 

fiWTWa^lT I 

s*ncfisf^^%ert» i 

^^STiitigT 4m*i: n 

II 

^^1^%I?IT fWNTNT tl^ig^ftWTTTT^ I 

’5?!^ *iTJTt#? t% *i^«:>»TOf3rs i 

1#*^ gsaa^pn*^ a^im ftiaafa aa ^ i 
aw ipSt a^sifagauaarfafa w a««ffaa K ae 
fafnanpfajzaiaaw af^aa’n fasa i 

aaaiT ^ fa aa faa?( i 
ai^aaa asarta^ aa^qa axaais I 

awT izftanaantfaaaR aw aariaaaw aia* g 
an#aa awat Maarawaw a araaar i 
finflfa a^: aaa a^ fa^a: g 

arrfaifaaT ^f^aawia aa^aawaaira aaw^ i 
aaaia aara a^a aj%a awr aaaTafaa?*! g 
aa?taawT»aa%aaWT ^a^wawifa aa> faaiaft: i 
fwiftifa aaf aa% ^an^aiaiar a waa warTr^j; g H 
aw «Ta^«atanr-aaff-awaatajT^aa>aaTaT: i 
jNih fafa?f awa awrfafa % faaar? g 8* 

a^^NarmafaaTwaaaraw ara* fafsaf a5>a i 

«iwit ftwwTafa arg %aw^ aaw inrun g b \ 

^iffifa a^ waaaaw a^a a^aaara^gs i 

aiwifa WT faafti3iafaiT ai?*a®i a^ a^ ^ g 8^ I 
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CANTO I. 

Translation. 

1. In this earth there once was a great city of the name of 

Ayodhyi; a city that surpassed all other cities in respect of wealth 
and prosperity. So prosperous (was it, that it looked) as if it had fallen 
down from heaven by the weight of its great wealth. It was a city 
which was a great resort of the Eshattriya race, as the Bami tree is the 
constant abode of fire. • 

2. The moon became radiant by the reflected refulgence of the 
rubies that decked the spires of the lofty edifices of that city. Nay, 
her (the moon’s) countenance became florid through jealous wrath at the 
sight of the superior charms of the fair females that lived there. 

3. The opulence and prosperity of that city brought joy to all, 
except to young maidens that sought their lovers. For the lustre that 
issued from the gems of the golden gates of that city dissipated dark- 
ness and made night bright as day. 

4. The glowing flags of China satp, which streamed in the sky 
from the lofty steeples of the mansions of that city, seemed like projections 
chiselled out from the moon. 

5. The swans that wore swimming in the moat surrounding the 
city-wall cast wistful looks towards the lakes of the city ; but out 
of despair, owing to the lofty walls which stood in their way, they were 
reminded of the exploits of Para^u-r&ma, who by his arrow cut a passage 
through the Mount of Krauncha. 


A brief account of Bbaslcara^ and of the works written, and discoveries 
made, by the late Pandit Bapu Dbva S'astri, C.I.E. 

[Note by Editor. — The following paper was found amongst the papers of the 
deceased Pandit after his death in 1890 and communicated to the Society, of which 
ho was an Honoraty Member, by his relations. It forms a portion of the preface to 
his revised edition of Mr. Wilkinson’s translation of tho Qolddhydya of the Siddhdnta 
^iromaniy published in the Bibliotheca Indica,” so far buck as 1861. This preface 
was, apparently by an accident, not printed at the time, and the Fa^^it kept it by 
him, and spent considerable pains over numerous and careful corrections, which ho 
subsequently added. There seems to be no doubt that he intended to publish it on 
some future occasion, and there cannot be a better place for its appearance than the 
Journal of the Society of which he was so long a valued member.] 

Bh&skara was born in 1036 of tho Sdlivdhana era — or in the year 
1114, A. D. — Some authors mention that he was an inhabitant of Bira, 
a Maratha village ; but he himself states, at the end of his Oolddh- 
yaya, that his native place was near the Sahyadri, or the Western Ghats, 
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and it appears to me that he was an inhabitant of Vijapura, the 
ancient metropolis of the Kamatik. Some say that he was a Mar&th& 
Brdhman follower of the Yajurvoda; but his method of annotating, 
which is still current in the Karnatik in annotating poetical works, 
shews that he was a Eanaira Br^hmah of Tijapura. His father, named 
MaheSvara, was a very great Pandit and Astronomer, and a virtuous 
man. He had acquired the title of Aclidrya (Doctor) in the assembly 
of the Pandits. • 

Bhdskara studied all the sciences acquired by him with his father. 
It cannot bo ascertained whether he or his father was patronized by 
any E4ja, or whether he was a rich or poor man. But it is certainly 
true that he was expert in science, a very groat poet, and an excellent 
Astronomer. 

In his time, Lalla’s work on astronomy, called Sishya-dhwriddhida- 
Tantra^ more usually styled the DhivriddJiida simply, was much used, as 
the SiddJidnta-Siromani is at present. Dhaskara first made a commentary 
on Lalla's work, and then wrote his own work on astronomy, called 
Siddhdnta-Siromani, in two parts, Ganitddhydya and Oolddhydya, compos- 
ing before it two introductory works : the first on Arithmetic, called 
Pdfii or Ltldvat% and the second on Algebra.* He compiled his excellent 
work Siddhdnta^Siromani in the 36th year of his age, or 1.160, A. D. 
Its first part, Oanitddhydya, is divided into 12 chapters, viz . : — 

Chapter I. Called thq Madhyagati, which treats of the rules for 
finding the mean places of the planets, contains 7 sections. 

Section 1. Kinds of time. 

Section 2. Revolutions of the planets, &o. 

Section 3. Rules for finding the aJiargana (or enumeration of 
mean terrestrial days elapsed from the commenpement of the Kalpa) 
and thence the mean places of the planets, &c. 

Sectiozf4. The dimensions of the Brahmdnda (universe), and of 
the orbits of the planets, and thence the rules for finding the mean 
places of the planets. 

Sections. This section, called Pratyahda-Suddhi (the remainders 
of additive months at the beginning of each year), treats of rules for 
finding the remainders of additive mouths, subtractive days, Ac., at 
the beginning of each year, the small ahargana (or enumeration of 
the days elapsed from the beginning of the current year) and thence 
the mean places of the planets. 

Section 6. Determination of additive months and others^ 

Section 7, The Desdntara correction, &c., and conclusion of the 
fiipt chapter. 

* [Or Both liave boeii irauHlaled by Colebrooko,— 'Ed.l 
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Chapter II. ' Called the Spashta-^gatit whioh treats of the mles 
for finding the apparent places of the planets. 

Chapter III. Called the TripraJna, treats of the mles for resolv- 
ing questions on time, finding the positions of places and directions. 

Chapter lY. Called Parva-sAmhhavaf on the possibility of the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Chapter V. Of lunar eclipses. 

Chapter VI. Of solar eclipses. ^ 

Chapter YII. Buies for finding the lengths of the shadows re- 
flected from the planets. 

Chapter YIII. On the rising and setting of the planets. 

Chapter IX. On the phases of the moon and the position of thq 
moon’s cusps. 

Chapter X. On the conjunction of the planets. 

Chapter XI. On the conjunction of the planets with stars. 

Chapter XII. Rules for finding the time at which the declinations 
of the sun and moon become equal. 

The second part of tlie Siddhanta^S'iromani, called Oolddhydya 
is divided into 13 chapters, with an appendix. Of this part the 
translation is given here. 

[The translation of the QoUdhydyay or Treatise on the Sphere, being 
now out of print, the following account of its contents is added for 
the sake of completeness : — 

Chapter I. In praise of the advantages of the study of the sphere. 

Chapter II. Questions on tho general view of the sphere. 

Chapter III. Cosmography, (including a refutation of the suppo- 
sition that the earth is level). 

Chapter IV. On the principles of the rules for finding the mean 
places of tho planets. 

Chapter V. On the principles on which the rules for finding tho 
true places of the planets are grounded. 

Chapter VI. On tho construction of an Armillary Sphere. 

Chapter VII. On the principles of the rules for resolving the 
questions on time, space, and directions. 

Chapter VIII. The explanation of the cause of eclipses of the 
sun and moon. 

Chapter IX. On the principles of the rules for finding the time 
the rising and setting of tho heavenly bodies. 

Chapter X. On the cause of the phases of tho moon. 

Chapter XI. On the use of astronomical instruments, viz.y (1) the 
gnomon, (2) the vertical circle, (3) the Phalaha (invented by IBhds- 
l^ra), (4) the Yashtit or staff, (5) the Dhi*y antra, or genius-instrument^ 
(fi) the self-revolving instrument, (6) tho syphon. 

J. h 29 
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Chapter XII. The seasons. 

Chapter XIII. Usefal questions, — a collection of problems. Ed.], 

In this work Bhdskara has variously exposed the errors of Lalla, 
whose work ho had formerly annotated. 

We now proceed to mention the •discoveries of Bhdskara. 

1. Ho discovered that the earth has the inherent property of 

attracting all things around it,* and * 

2. That portion of the equation of time which is due to the 
inclination of the ecliptic to the equinoctial.f 

3. He found out the tdtJcdlika, or instantaneous motion of the 
variable quantities — the planet’s longitude, and the sine of the arc. 

^ Bhdskara says “ the diiference between the longitudes of a planet 
found at any time on a certain day, and at the same time on the follow- 
ing day, is called its rough motion during that interval of time ; and 
its tdthdlilca motion is its exact motion.” 

The tdtkdUka, or instantaneous motion of a planet, is the motion 
which it would have in a day, had its velocity at any given instant of 
time remained uniform. This is clear from the meaning of the term 
tdtkdlika^ and it is plain enough to those who are acquainted with the 
principles of the diHorcntial calculus, that this tdtkdlika motion can bo 
no other than the differential of the longitude of a planet. This tdtkdlika 
motion is determined by Bhdskara in the following manner. J 

Now, the terra tdtkdlika applied by Bhdskara to the velocity of 
a planet, and his method of determining it, correspond exactly to tho 
differential of the longitude of a planet and the way for finding it. 
Hence it is plain that Bhdskara was fully acquainted with the pnn- 
ciple of tho differential calculus. § The subject, however, was only inci- 

* [Siddhania-S'iromani, Chap. ITT, 6. — Ed.] 

t [Siddhanta-S'iromani. Chap. V, 16, 17. — Ed.] 

![ [The calculations given by th^ author aro omitted, as they have already 
been published in J. A. S., B., Vol. XXYIT, pp. 213 and ft.— Ed.] 

§ [See, however, two papers by Spottiswoodo in tho Journal of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society, V ol. XVII, p. 222 and Yol. XX, p. 845. Mr. Spottiswoodo con- 
sidered that the pandit had overstated liis case. He added ‘ Bhdskara undoubtedly 
conceived the idea of comparing the sucoessivo positions of a planet in its path, and 
of regarding its motion as constant during the interval, and he may be said to have 
had some rudimentary notion of representing the aro of a curve by means of auxi- 
liary straight lines. But on tho other hand, in the method hero given, he makes ^ 
allusion to one of tho most essential foaturos of tho Differential Calculus, viz., tho 
infinitesimal magnitude of tho intervals of time and space therein employed. Nor 
indeed is anything specifically said about tho fact that the method is an approxima- 
tive one. 

* Nevertheless, with these reservations, it must bo admitted, that the penetration 
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dentallj and briefly treated of by him, and his followers, not oompx’e- 
hending it fully, have hitherto neglected it entirely. 

4. The ancient astronomers Lalla and others say that the differ- 
ence between the mean and true motion of a planet becomes nothing 
when the planet reaches the point 8f intersection of the concentric and 
excentric. But Bliaskara, denying this, says that when the planet 
reaches the point where tne transverse diameter of the concentric cuts 
the excentric, the differeugo of the mean and true motions becomes 0.* 

For let p be the mean place of a planet at any time on a certain 
day, and that at the same time on the next day ; and e and 6 be the 
amounts of tlie equation respectively: tlien ^ + c and + will bo 
the true places of the planet ; p' — jp + (« — e) will be the true motion 
of the planet ; taking p' —p the mean motion from this, the remainder 
is the difference between the amounts of the equation. Tlius, 
it is plain, that the dilfcrcnce between the mean and true motions of 
the planet is the rate of the increase or decrease of the amount of the 
equation. Tlierefore wlici'o the amount of the equation becomes 
greatest, tlie rate of its increase or doorcase will bo nothing ; or the 
difference between the moan and true motions equals 0. But ns the 
amount of the equation becomes greatest, when the planet roaches the 
point of the cxccntj'ic cut by the transverse diameter of the concentric 
(sec the note on versos 15, 16 and 17 of Chapter V), the rale of its 
inci’easo or decrease must be nothing ; that is, the dilTerenco between 
the mean and true motions will bo nothing at the same point. This 
is the principle of the maxima and minima, with which, it is thus evident, 
Bhdskara was acquainted. 

5. Ho ascertained that when the arc corresponding to a given 
sine or cosine is found from the table of sines, this will be not far from 
its exact value, when it is not nearly equal to 90'^ or 0® respect ivcly.f 

6. Ho discovered the method of finding the altitude of the sun, 
when his declination and azimuth a^ the latitude of the place are 
given. This is a problem of Spherical Trigonometry, which Ijo first 
solved by two rules in the Ganitudhydya, Of these two rules, we 
have shown one in the note on verse 46 of tho 13th Chapter of the Gold- 
dhydyUf and tho other is the following ; — 

shown by Bhdskara in his analysis, is in tho highest degree remarkable ; that tho 
formula which ho establishes, and his method of establishing it, bear more than a 
^oro resemblance— they boar a strong aiuilogy— to tho corresponding process in 
modern mathematical astronomy ; and that tho majority of soientific persons will 
learn with surprise tho existence of such a method in tho writings of so distant a 
period, and so remote a region.' Ed.] 

* ISiddhanta-S'iromani, Chap. V, 39. Ed.] 
t ISiddhanta-S'iromai^i, Appendix. Ed.] 
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Multiply the equinoctial shadow by the radius and divide the 
product by the cosine of the azimuth. Assuming the result as an 
equinoctial shadow, find the sine of au assumed latitude, e., finding 
the Akshakarna from this equinoctial shadow, say : — 
as the akshakarna * 

: the equinoctial shadow or the result 
: : the radius 

r : the sine of assumed latitudf . « 

Now the sine of the sun’s declination multiplied by the sine of 
latitude of the given place gives the sine of assumed declination. 

Add the assumed declination to the assumed latitude, when the 
sun’s declination is south ; but when the declination is north, subtract 
it. The result will be the zenith distance of the sun.* 

Demonstration. First of all he found the shadow of the gnomon, 
when the sun, revolving in the equinoctial, arrived at the given vertical 
circle, i, e., when the sun has the given azimuth, as follows : — 

Draw a circle on a level surface with a given radius, and draw two 
diameters perpendicular to each other, east and west and north and 
south; then, at the equinoctial day, if we place a gnomon of 12 digits 
on the level so that the end of its shadow fall on the centre, the distance 
of the gnomon’s bottom from the east and west lino must be equal to the 
equinoctial shadow of the given place. Now draw a lino from the 
centre to the gnomon’s bottom and produce it. It will meet the circum- 
ference at the distance of the complement of the azimuth from the 
east or west point. 

Then say — 

as the cosine of the azimuth 
: the radius 

: : the distance of the gnomon’s bottom from the east 
and west line, i, e., the equinoctial shadow 
: the gnomon’s^ihadow. 

From this shadow find its hypothenuse, then say 
as the hypothenuse 
: shadow 
: ; radius 

: the sine of the zenith distance when the sun is in 
the equinoctial having the same azimuth. 

Call this sine the sine of assumed latitude. 

Then by similar triangles — 

as the sine of the latitude of the place in the plane of 
the meridian 

• That is, aBBuming the given place of the obaerver to be in the northern 
hemisphere. 
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: the sine of the assumed latitude in the plane of the 
vertioal 

: : the sine of the sun’s declination in the plane of the 
meridian 

: the sine of the assumed declination in the plane of 
the vertical. 

This is the sine of the arc of the vertical circle intercepted between the 
equinoctial and the sun’s place. * 

Add this arc to the assumed latitude, or to the arc of the vertical 
circle from the zenith to the equinoctial when the declination is south ; 
but when it is north substract the arc, the result will be the zenith 
distance of the sun. Hence the rule. 

Then he says that if the complement of the sun’s azimuth be less 
than his amplitude, when he is in the northern hemisphere, the vertical 
circle will cut the diurnal circle in two points above the horizon. 
Hence on the same day the sun will enter the same vertical circle at 
two different times, and therefore the sun’s zenith distance will admit 
of two different values. Bhaskara determined these two values thus : — 

Subtract the assumed latitude above found from 180°. The re- 
mainder will be the second value of the assumed latitude. Then from 
these two values of the assumed latitude find the two different values of 
the zenith distance/' The reason is very plain. 

7. The ancient astronomers, Lalla, S'ripati, &c., erroneously used 
the versed sine and radius in finding the valana or variation (of the 
ecliptic). Bhdskara himself refuted their rules variously, and used 
the right sine and the cosine of declination in the place of the versed 
sine and the radius respectively (see the last portion following the 
29th verse of the 8th chapter of the Golddhydya), 

8. It is stated in the Suryadddhdnta and other ancient astro- 
nomical works, that the end of the gnomonical shadow revolves in the 
circumference of a circle, which Bhaskara boldly refuted. 

Besides the above Bhaskara discovered many other matters which 
are not so important as to deserve mention here. He wrote an annota- 
tion called VdsandhhdsJiya on his work himself, the style of which is 
very good and plain. Before he wrote this commentary, he composed 
two other works, — one a Karana* and the other called Sarvatobkadra^ 
yantra, to find the hour of the day. Both of these works are now extant. 
He wrote another Karana in the 69th year of his age, which is now very 
common. It appears, therefore, that Bhdskara lived to the age of more 
than 69 years. After him, no great astronomer has appeared among 
the Hindds up to the present time. 

* A treatise on astronomioal oalonlation, where the epoch is taken from the 
commencement of the work. 
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On some new or rare Muhammadan and Hindi Goins, No. III. — By 
Dr. a. F. Rudolf Hoernlb. (With two Plates). 

[For Nos. I and II of this s^ies, see this Journal, Vol. LVIII, 
Part I of 1889, p, 30, and Vol. LTX, Part I, for 1890, p. 169. Compare 
also Vol. LII, Part I for 1883, p. 211.] 

In the coi^rse of examining coins that are submitted to me under 
the Treasure Trove Act, I have come across some that deserve a fuller 
description than I could give them in my Reports to the Government. 

(A) Coins of the Independent Sultans of Bengal. 

Towards the end of 1891 I received a lot of coins from Sibsagar 
in Assam. Among them there were 38 coins of the liidopondont Sultans 
of Bengal. In July 1892 I received another set of 28 coins of the 
same SultiJns from Bhagalpur. Reports on both finds arc published 
in the Society's Proceedings for August 1893. Among these coins I 
found the following new types or new varieties of known types. 

(XXXV.) Jalalu-d-din Muiiammad Shah. 

817-835 A, H. = 1414-1431 A. D. 

(1) See Plate VIII, fig. 1. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
merely a new variety of the coin, published by Mr. Blochmann in this 
Journal, Vol. XLITI, p. 294, pi. XII I, No. 2, and in the British Museum 
Catalogue, No. 87. The legends on both faces are in tughra characters. 

Obv. : f ^ 111 fi aJJ| ^ 

2 : A* 

The date 834, in very large figui’es, is on the left,* and^tho mint 
Chatgdon on the right side, partly illegible. In the spocirnens published 
by W. Blochmann, the date as well as the mint is on the right side. 
On the British Museum specimen the mint is said to be beneath. But 
I doubt this; it appears to me to be the usual legend 
The date and mint would bo on the side.s, but the coin is too badly 
disfigured by cuts to show them. 

(2) Plato VllI, tig. 2. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
another specimen of that published in the British Museum Catalogue, 

* Unfortunately, owing to a knob caused by a shroff mark on the reverse, the 
date has not come out very clearly in tho photograph. It is however, perfectly 
distinct on the coin itself. 
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No. 83, and I only pnblisli it here, because it is in nearly perfect 
condition. The beginning of the name Jaldl is lost or disfigured in e veiy 
other specimen I have hithei’to seen. The mint also is a curiosity ; 
for it seems to read (left-hand margin) ^ ji al~FMzdbdd, 

The more usual form is ^ fi aUhildat Firuzdbdd, The date 

is 824 (Arr* Ai**, bottom, margin). The whole margin reads : 

Art® ^ |(>ik 

The date is in largo sprawling figures. • 

(3) Plate VIII, fig. 3. Now in the Indian Museum, This is a now 
type which I do not remember having seen published anywhere. The 
obverse legend is new. 

Obv. ; in circular area : 

Margin : Arr 4 ^/^. 

Rev. : lettered surface with usual legend in tughra. 

The date is 83(3?); the last figure may be 3 or 4. I cannot 
identify the mint name ; it seems to be a now mint of 7 or 8 letters, 
ending in IS h. 

(4) Plato VIII, fig. 4. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
another new typo, with an entirely new kind of obverse design. It con- 
sists of a small circular centre with the legend *>*^1 Ahdu-l-Jabbar 
‘ Servant of the Omnipotent.’ Around is a broad inner circle and a 
narrow margin, both covered with arabesques. At the bottom of the 
margin there appears to bo the date 8*5 (825 or 835), now partly 
obliterated by a shroff-mark. 

Tlie reverse has the usual legend in tughra, as, e.gf., in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No 33. 

m 

(XXXVIt.) NASiRU-D-DfN Mahmud Shah. 

846-864 A. H. = 1442-1469 A. D. 

This Sultan struck a very great variety of coins. Mr. Blochmann 
has published nine different kinds in this Journal^ Vol. LXIII, p. 295 
and Vol, XLIV, pp. 288, 289, PI. XI, Nos. 2-9. I myself have published 
eleven other varieties in this Journal^ Vol. LII, pp. 217-219, PI. XVI, 
Nos. 1-8 and PI. XVII, Nos. 9-11. Here are four additional varieties. 

1. Plate VIII, fig. 5. Now in the Indian Museum. This is a new 
variety of the same type to which “Col. Hyde’s” coin, published 
by Mr. Blochmann in this Journal^ Vol. XLHI, p. 295, belongs. The 
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pecnliarilj of ibis type is that both its margins are not filled with 
* legends, but with various ornamental markings. The present coin 
differs from Col. Hyde’s in showing on the reverse the “ kunyat *’ Alul 
Mujdhid^ and bearing no date. There are also some other slight differ- 
ences in the arrangement of the lettering and in the ornamental 
markings. 


Obverse : in circular area 

4lit 

I j 

Margin : ornamental scrolls. 


Reverse : in circular area : 
I USoJf 

Margin: ornamental scrolls. 


There is neither mint nor date. 

2. Plato VI IT, fig. 6. Now in the Indian Museum, This is merely 
another die of the same variety of coin, which has been published by 
Mr. Blochmann in this Journal, Vol. XLTV, p. 289, PI. XI, No. 9, 
and by myself in Vol. LII, p. 218, PI. XVII, No. 9. I publish it for 
three reasons. In the first place, because it is in very good condition 
and shows plainly the “kunyat” Ahul Mujdhid. In the second place, 
because it gives a new date ; and in the third place, because it shows 
that my description given in Vol. LII, p. 219 is wrong. The obverse 
legend is not (as I then thought, being misled by the bad condition 
of the coin) distributed over area and margin, but area and margin 
have, each, their own distinct legend. 


Obv. : in circular area ; 

b 

Obv. margin : 

Ai«r **«. ( ) t/ 


Rev. : in circular area, within 
ornamental margin : 

UiJl ♦ 

yc\j 


The date (jnst above of Ndfir) is 842. This is noticeable. The 
earliest proved date, hitherto known, of Mahmud Shah was 846, and 
he reifpied up to 864, Native historians f|[ive him 27 years (or even 
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32) of reign. Accordingly his reign slionld Lave commenced in 638. 
Mr. Blochmann, after discussing the subject (Vol. XLII, p, 269), adds : 

We ij^quire, therefore,*mor6 evidence to fix the beginning of Mahmud’s 
reign.’* Here, then, we have evidence carrying that Saltan's reign 
back to 842. 

The mint name I am unable to read satisfactorily, but it is ap- 
parently the same as that above on No. 3 of Jalalu-d-din Muhammad 
Shah. The first part, hero, might be al-Balad ; though, perhaps, the 
name is only a very crude way of writing Firuzdbdd ; compare the 
appearance of the latter name on No. 3, below. 

There were five specimens of this coin. One has no date ; another 
has 843 ; on tlie remaining two the unit figure is not distinctly legible, 
it may be 1 or 2 or 3. The specimen dated 843 is now in the British 
Museum. The undated specimen seems to be of the Mu’nzzimabad mint. 

3. Plato VIII, fig. 7. Now in my own cabinet. This is a new type. 


Obv, : area in indented quatre- 
foil: 

ILj/l b 

aizl/o 


Obv. : margin in sections : 
upper left : 
lower „ : ^ 
lower right : 
aj)per „ : 


Rev. : ill circular area within 
(irnamcntal border: 

LuoJi 


No marginal legend. 


It may be noticed that this is again a coin of the Abul Mnjahid 
type, and that the date is another early one of 843. 

There were seven specimens of this coin ; all, except two, dated 
843. On the remaining two the date is lost. One of them is now in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; another, in the British Museum. 

4. Plate VIII, fig, 8, Now in the Indian Museum ; the only speci- 
men of this kiud in the find. It is apparently a duplicate of the coin 
published by me in this Journal^ Vol. LII, p. 218, Pi. XVI, No. 4, but 
it is in much better preservation, showing all the peculiarities of this 
type of coin. 
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Obv, : in circular area, 

*within ornamental margin : 

(•lU Kf 

aflU 

htf\ 


Rev. : in oblong double-lined tootbod 
area, within a circle aurrounded . 
by dots ? « 

(ih! ^ 


The toothed or fringe-like orna- 
mentation is peculiar. 


The date 858 is distinct. The mint Firuzdbdd is probable. 

I wish to draw attention to two points : — 

Firstly, tliese new coins carry Na§iiru-d-din Mahmud Shah’s rule back 
to the years 843 and 842. The end of his reign is well ascertained to 
liave been in 864, by Ihlrbak Sliah’s inscription of 865 and Mahmud’s 
own coin of (Journal JAJ, p. 216, No. 86). This gives Mahmdd 
Shah a reign of, at least, 23 years, and goes sonic way in support of the 
statement of the native historians. Some of them say, that he reigned 
32 years, others, that he reigned “ not more than 27 ” years. These 
conflicting statements are susceptible of a not improbable explanation. 
Giving Mahraiid Shah 32 years, his reign would have commenced in 833, 
Mr. Blochmann (Journal^ Vol. XLII, p. 268) shows with great probabi- 
lity, that Shamsmd-din Ahmad Shah’s reign must have commenced in 834 
or thereabouts. He was the third member of an usurping Hindu dynasty, 
and the native historians relate, that he was so cruel and tyrannical that 
Nasir Shah (afterwards Mahmud Shah), a descendant of the old 
Muhammadan dynasty of Ilyas Shah, with the support of the old pai*ty, 
set up an opposition reign. What happened, I suppose then, was this : 
Ahmad Shah succeeded in 832 ; soon afterwards, in 833, Mahmud Sliah 
set up his counter-reign ; Ahmad certainly lived to 836, as shown by 
one of his coins (see this Journal^ Vol. XLII, p. 268, and Brit. Mus. 
Cat., No. 88), and he probably lived to 838, in which year accordingly 
Mabmt^d Shall become sole and indisputed ruler of Bengal. Counting 
Mahmud’s reign from 833, we obtain a total of 32 years, but counting 
from 838, a total of 27 years. 

Secondly, in this Journah Vol. LII, pp. 212-216, 1 have fully pinved, 
that Mahmud Shah I made use of the twokunyats, Ahul Mnzaffar as well 
as Abul Mujdhid. I gave another proof of the use of two kunyats 
in Journal, Vol. LIX, p. 167. TJic coins 1 now publish add further 
proof, if any were needed. In the British Museum Catalogue published 
in 1885, 1 see, there are two coins still ascribed to Nasiru-d-din Mahmiid 
Sh4h II (Nos. 103, 104), following herein Mr. Blochmann, who in 1873 
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(Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 289) first ascribed that type of coin to Mahmfid 
IL The only reason for this determination, given in the British Museum 
Gatalogjie (p. 42, footnole), is that this type of coin gives the kunyat 
Abul Mujdhid, which is said to distinguish Mabmdd II from Mahm<!id I 
and Ma^mdd III, both of whom* use the kunyat Abul Mu^affar. I 
proved, already in 1883, that this reason was worthless ; for Mahmud 
II uses both Abul Mujdhid and Abul Muzaffar, Now the coin, British 
Museum Catalogue No. 104, is not dated, and therefore there is just a 
possibility that it may be a coin of Mahmdd II (who, hbwever, was 
a mere child and only reigned for six months) ; but there is no argument 
in support of that possibility, and the probabilities are all in favour of 
Mabmtid I. He coined a great variety of types, and the style of the 
reverse of that No. 104 reminds one of the very similar style of Mahmfid 
I*s son and successor Barbak Shah in his coin (Br. M. Cat.) No. 90. For 
my part, therefore, I prefer to ascribe the coin No. 104 (Br. M. Cat.) to 
Ma^imfid I, until dated coins of Mahmdd II are found to prove the 
contrary. For another striking instance of the use of two different 
kunyats see below under Shamsu*d-din Muzaffar Shah. 

(XXXIX.) SuAMSU-D-DfN YdSAF SlliH, 

879-886 A. H. = 1474-1481 A. D. 

(1) Plate VIII, fig. 9. Now in the Indian Museum. Only one 
coin of this type was found. It is an entirely new type. 

Obverse : divided by four intersecting lines, so as to form a central 
square, with four exterior segments, the centre square itself being divided 
by a horizontal line into two equal oblong compartments. Thus 





i 

aUi A/| V 

I 

r — 1 

•1 

B 


.c- 





The two central compartments contain the creed ; the four seg- 
ments, the names of the four Imams, of which, however, only 'All’s 
namie is fully legible in the top segment. 
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1’ho Reverse is divided into four parallel compartments by three 
horizontal lines. The legend is as follows : — 

jJt 

ify^SS^ jftACjjb 


U| [nU] 


There is no mint name and date on the coin, so far as I can see. 

(2) Plate VITI, fig. 10. Now in the Indian Mnsciim. Only one 
coin of this kind was found. 


Obv. : in circular area : 
The Creed. 

Below : Mint and date 
illegible. 


Rev. : in lozenge area : 

^yjf U^UaJLiiJl 


The marginal segments of the reverse are too much abraded to 
distinguish whether ilicy bore any legends or merely ornamental 
scrolls ; probably the latter. 

(3) Plate VIII, fig, 11. Now in the Indian Museum ; only one coin 
of this kind. 


Obv. in circular area : 
idil/ 

AU| JjMiJ 


Rev. : lettered surface : 


There appears to have been no mint or date on this coin; at least 
1 can discover no space for them. 

What is particularly noteworthy, however, is that here we have 
again further evidence of the use, by the same king, of the two kunjats 
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4bnl Mu^affar and Ahul Mujdhid, The nsnal kunyat of Ydsuf Sh&&, 
on coins i^d in inscnptions, is Ahul Muzaffar ; but on the present com 
it itf Ahul Mujdhid* 


(XLI ) jAL^Ltf-n-ofN Fai^ SniH. 
886-892 A. H. = 1481-1486 A. D. 


1. Plate VIII, fig. 12. Now in the Indian Museum ; only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new variety of the type, given in the Btitish 
Museum Catalogue, No. 97. The only difference is in the arrangement 
of the lettoiing on the reveiso. 


Obveise : 

The Creed 
Below AV 
(Treasury, 890 AH) 


Reverse : 


I ‘ [u;ltLJ| 

2. Plate IX, fig 13, Now in the Indian Museum ; only one coin 
of this kind. This is a new variety of the type described in the Biitish 
Museum Catalogue, No 98. The latter is not figured, but, to judge 
from the arrangement of the Ictteiing, I assume it to be the same as 
that published by Laidlay, in this Joimial^ Vol. XV, p 329, No. 15. 
There the legends are in circular aioas within ornamental margins. 
In the present coin, the arrangement is as iollows 


Obv. area, 

double-lined octagon within a circle 
4£;(1sJLmJ| 


Rev, area, 

double-lined octagon within a circle : 




[ tiHl ] 


Ljjidf 






AA • i^bt 


The mint is clearly Muhammaddb&d, and the date 88*. The unit 
Sf^ /e unfortunately is deleted by a shroff mark. 

W The riddle of this coin is the correct reading of the phrase in tho 
fourth line of tho reverse. This phrase is undoubtedly the same as 
that which occurs in the third line of the British Museum Catalogue, 
No. 96, and of this Journal^ Vol. XLII, pi. TX, No. 8 Mr. Bloehmann 
(p.^282) read it on the latter coin as This is unques- 
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tionably wrong, as the letters on the coins are not so many. The 
British Mnsenm Catalogue (p. 39) reads it AU^usain 

Shdhi, On the coins, however, there is no letter (a) hut the letter (m). 
The latter is distinct enough, even in the photograph of the British 
Museum specimen, but it is quite unmistakable on the present specimen. 
Accordingly I prefer to read ahlfamid Shdht. This phrase al-^amid 
Shdhi is probably of some historical importance. The similar phrase 
aUHusaini is found on coins of the king ’Al&u-d-din Husain Shah, 
where it is applied to Sayyid Ashraf, the father of J^usain Shdh. It dis- 
tinguishes Sayyid Ashraf as belonging to the line of Husain. In the 
present case the term al-Hamid 8Mhi is applied to Mahmdd Shah, the 
father of Fath Shah, and distinguishes him as belonging to the guild of 
Hamid Shdh. Now the Biyazu-s-Salatin (Bibl. Indica ed., p. 108, see 
also Stewart’s History of Bengal^ p. 93, and Journal^ Vol. XLII, p. 260, 
footnote) relates that the king ^iyasu-d-din ’Azam Shah was a pupil of 
a Shaikh ]3amidu-d-dm of Nagor, whom he used to visit to be taught 
divinity. Such holy men are not uncommonly popularly called by the 
title of Shdh. Accordingly JJamidu-d-din would be popularly known as 
Pamid Shah, and pupils of his, or men professing his guild, woul# be 
called If amid 8Mhi, Sultdn ’Azam Shah would bo known as aUHamid 
Bhdhi or ‘ the pupil of Hamid Shah ’ j and this honorific epithet would 
be retained by his direct descendants. It would, thence, follow that, 
in all probability, Mahmfid Shah was a younger son of ’Azam Shah, his 
elder brother, who succeeded ’Azam Shdh, being Hamzah Shah. Mah- 
mfid Sh&h, in the histories, is simply described as a son of one of the 
descendants of Ilyas Shah ; and he took possession of the throne, after 
the short-lived usurpation of the Hindti family of Baja Kans, on that 
title of being a descendant of the old legitimate royal family. If I am 
correct in my combinations, this coin of Fath Shdh would thus prove that 
Mahmud was a son (if not a grandson) of ’Azam Shah. ’Azam Shah, 
probably reigned up to 799 H., and Mahmtid Shah’s usurpation, probab- 
ly (see supra) j commenced in 833 H. He may, therefore, have very well 
been a younger son of ’Azam Shdh, being, at the time of his usurpation, 
a man of between 40 and 50 years. In fact, Mahmfid Shdh may, in 
his early youth, have still known ^amid Shdh, and have accompanied 
his father in his visits to the saint. 

(XLV.) SHAMSu-D-nfN Muzaffar Sh/h. 

896-899 A. H. = 1490-1493 A. D. 

1. Plate IX, fig. 14. Now in the Indian Museum ; only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new variety of the type published in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No. 105, and by Laidlay in this Jowmal^ Vol. XV, 
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p, 331, No. 19. There is a slight difference in the arrangement of the 
lettering, but the main difference is the use of the kunyat Alul 
instead of the usual Ahun~Nasar, and in the absence of Hq^zdnah, 
Obv. : lettered surface : Itev. : in circular area: 


J( 

3 (| 

A « A 

. (8 4 8 A. IL) 


«U jilajo 


j sSle dJJ 
[ AilAU ] 

The date, of course, must bo 898. The curiosity of this coin is the 
kunyat Mugaffar, Its letters aie absolutely distinct, which is more 
than can be said for the kunyat Ahvn Nasnr^ which is usually read on 
his coins, 1 have never met with any specimen on which Ahun Nnsar 
could he read with equally absolute cjeitainty ; at the same l ime, I admit, 
that the reading Ahun Nasar on those coins (as on Br. M. Cat., No. 105) 
is very probable. Any how, the kunyat Ahun Nasar os the usual one of 
Muzaffar Sh«dh is proved by his inscrijitions which uniformly give it to 
him (see this Journal^ Vol. XLII, p. 290.) Here, then, we have another 
evidence to confirm the fact that more than one kunyat might be used by 
the same king. I may add that Bloch rnann in this Journal^ Yol. XLTII, 
p. 297, footnote, affords another evidence in the fact that Aurangzib uses 
the two kunyats Ahu^ ?<^for and Ahnl Muzaffar^ on his coins and in his 
inscriptions I'espectively. He calls this a “confusion” (whose?), but 
it is simply a wclhestablished practice of some kings. 


(B) Coins op the Kalachubi kings op Chedt. 

Tn January last, I received from the Political Agent of the Chhatis- 
gayli Feudatory States, Raipur, 56 old coins which, on examination, 
turned out to be coins of some of the Kalachuri kings of Chedi. A re- 
port on them has been published in the Society’s Proceedings for April 
last. These coins had been found in tbe Sarangayh State. In May 
last, I received three more Chedi coins, which had been found in the 
bed of the river Ang, in the state of Patna, and a report on which is 
published in the Proceedings for August last. 

As these coins, as far as I know, are the first of their kind ever 
fqyind, or at least have never been published, 1 publish tliem now"" 
tl^ more so, as in one respect I have altered my opinion published in 
Proceedings for April last. 
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For infoi'mation on the Kalachari dynasty of Chedi Imay refer to 
General Sir Alexander Canningham’s AreiieBological Survey Reports, 
Vol. XVII, p. 71 ff., and Professor Kielhorn’s paper in the Indian 
Antiquary^ Vol. XVII, pp. 135-138. On the accounts there given the 
subjoined genealogical list is based 


Seiial 

No. 

Approximate date 
of accession. 

Names of kings* 

Actual dates from inscriptions. 

1 

1000 A. D. 

Kokalla 


2 

1030 „ 

Ratnaraja I 


3 

1060 „ 

Vritlivideva I 


4 

1090 „ 

Jajalladera I 

1114 A. D. (see K. S.) 

6 

1120 „ 

Ratnadeva 11 

6 

1135 „ 

Pfithvideva 11 

1141 (893 K. S.) * 1146 (896 K. S.), 
1158 A D. (910 K. S.) 

7 

1160 „ 

Jajallndeva II 

1167 A. D. (919 K S.) 

8 

1176 „ 

Uatiiadeva III ... 

1181 A. D (938 K. S.) 

9 

1185 „ 

Pfithyidova III ... 

1190 A. D. (1347 V. S.) 


The following is a list of the coins that have been found ; — 


Serial 

No. 

Names of kings. 

Found in 
Sarangarh 
State. 

Found in 
Patna State. 

Total. 

(jrand Total. 



large 

small 

1 

1 large 

1 

small 

largo 

1 small 


1 

Jajalladeva ... 

9 

17 

1 

2 

1 

11 

18 

29 

2 

Ratnadeva 

... 

29 

... 

... 

... 

29 

29 

3 

Prithvideva ... 

1 

... 

i 

... 

1 

1 ... 

. 1 


Total ... 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

1 59 


Two of the coins are of pure gold ; viz,, one large coin of Jajalla 
( found in the Patna State), and the large coin of Prithvi Deva. All others 
are of mixed metal, containing gold in very varying proportions, which 
could only be determined by a regular assay. The other large coin of 
Jajalla, found in the Patna State, as well as his small coin, found there, 
appear to be of nearly pure gold. 

In weight and size they are all practically alike; that is, the 
larger coins measure 0'65, the smaller, 0*5 inches ; and the larger coins 
weigh 57 grains, the smaller, 15 grains. The large gold Ppthvi Deva 
weighs 59 gi-ains, and one large Jajalla Deva of mixed metal weighs only 
56 grains ; also one small Jajalla, only 14 grains. 


* See Indian Antiquary ^ Vol. XX, p. 84. 
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In design the coins are all alike. The margin is formed bj a circle 
of dots. ' On the obverse is the crude fignre of some animal, and on the 
reverse, the legend. 

The legends are the following,: — 

I. Jajalla (PL IX, 15-19). II. Ratna Deva (PL IX, 20, 21.) 
srUmaj-j& Srumad-ra 

jalla-deva. tna-deva. • 

III. Prithvi Deva (PL IX, fig. 22). 

thvi-deva. 

The Jajalla coins of mixed metal show on the obverse of the large 
specimens the akshara ?]T mo, on that of the small, IT ma. On the ob- 
verse of the gold JAJalla and the gold Prithvi Deva, in the corresponding 
places, there is also some mark, which seems to bo some akshara, it 
resembles the numeral figure (5). 

What animal the figure on the obverse represents, I do not venture 
to say. At first, I thought it was the * standing figure of Hanuman, 
and this opinion I expressed in my rej)ort, published in the Proceedings 
for April last, p. 92. This figure can be recognized, if one takes the coin 
(e. gr.,the gold Prithvi Deva, PL VII, fig. 22) with the reverse (legend) side 
facing, and then turns over the obverse side, side-ways, from the right to 
the left. The obverse side, as then, presented to the spectator, shows a 
crude figure of Hanuman standing, with his head turned to the left 
(showing profile), body to front, and feet to right ; one of the two scrolls 
being his tail. The figure, of course, is very crude. 

But I have since found, that holding the obverse side in a different 
position, other figures can be made out ; and aceordingly, I wish to with- 
di*aw, for the present, the conclusion which I drew from my recognition of 
the figure of Hanuman, in the April Proceedings^ p. 93. If, instead of 
turning the gold Prithvi Deva side- ways, from right to left, it bo turned 
downwards from top to bottom, the obverse side, as now presented to 
the spectator, shows a distinct small figure of an elephant, in the lower 
half of the coin. His head, on the right hand side, is quite clear ; his 
trunk is raised up and curves over ; within the curve is seen one of his 
tusks ; his body is encircled by a heavy chain (of tho howdah); the up- 
turned tail is just seen on tho left margin ; the fore-legs are partially 
visible, the hind-legs are cut away. This much is very clear, but what 
the marks on the upper half of the coin may mean, I cannot make out, 
unless they can somehow be taken to represent a howdah. See No. 21 
on Plate IX. 

There is still a third possibility. Holding tho obverse side, in nearly 
J. I. 31 
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the same position as for the elephant, it is jnst possible to recognize the 
figure of a bull (or a horse, or a lion), to the right, in the same recumbent 
position as seen on the so-called Bull and Horseman ” coins, 
obverse of No. 15 on Plate IX. W’hat was before the upturned .trunk 
of the elephant, are now the fore legs of the bull tamed under his 
body. A part of what might be the howdah (?) is now the head of the 
bull (or other animal), near the right hand margin. 

I may add, that holding the coin in the position, now described, 
the akshara ill md presents itself upright, which Venders it probable 
that this is the proper position in which the coin should bo held. See 
No. 17 on Plate IX. 

All this requires some exercise of the imagination, and I will leave 
it to more cxpoi ienced numismatic eyes to determine the real nature 
of the obverse figure. Only one thing appears to me impossible ; to 
recognize in it any figure of the goddess “ Durga, four-armed, seated 
to front.” And in tliis respect, the coins of the present finds still 
appear to me very noteworthy. For all coins of the Kalachuri dynasty 
that hitherto have become known, show on the obverse the figure of 
Durga, which is also said to have been “ the cognizance of the Haihaya 
or Kalachuri Princes of Chedi.”* 

It is impossible to say, to which of the kings of the above given 
list the coins may belong. Ratna Deva and Prithvi Deva, both occur 
thx’eo times, and Jajalla Deva occurs twice. Coins (gold, silver and cop- 
per, see ArchcGological Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25) of the Kalachuri king 
Qangeya Deva are known ; so also gold coins of a Kalachuri king, Prith- 
vi Devaf (see Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p, 292, and Thomas^ 
Chronicles, No. 17, p. 19.) All these, however, are of a different typo. 
They show, on the obverse, the figure of Durga, seated to front. No 
coin of any other Kalachuri king has become known before the finds 
now described by me. Gangeya Dova’s date is about 1120-1140 A. D. 
There is an inscription of his, dated in (789 K. S.) 1038 A. D.f Ho 
must, therefore, have been a contemporary of Ratna Deva I. General 
Sir Alex. Cunningham has shown {Survey Reports, Vol. XVII, p. 71) 
that a Kalachuri king Gayakar^ia Deva was reigning in (866 K. S., or) 
1115 A. D., in the very same year as Jajalla Deva I ; and that, therefore, 
there existed two distinct kingdoms of Chodi, the one having its capital 
at Tripuri, on the Narbada, in Western Chhatisgayh ; the other in Hatan- 
pur, in Northern Chhatisgarh. Gangeya Deva was a king of Western 

* ArohsDolog. Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25. 

t That this is the Kalachuri Prithvi Dova, and not a Ohandol king, ia ahown by 
the form of tho name. Tho Chandol is called Prithvi Varmma. 

J Archseolog. Survey Reports, Vol. XXT, p. 113. 
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Chbatisgarli or Dahal ; he is called so in one of his inscriptions (Arolimolog, 
Survey Reports, Vol. XXI, p. 113). It may be suggested, that the two 
Oh^i kingdoms had coinages of distinct types. Western Ohedi had 
the four-armed seated Durga, while Northern Chedi had the coins which 
I have described in this paper. In that case the Prithvi Deva, whose 
coins show the Djirga device, would not be identical with any of the three 
Pjithvi Devas in the list above given, which is a list of the Ratanpur 
kings of Northern Chedi. He would be another king^of the Tripuri 
dynasty of Western Chedi. 

(CJ Coins of the Sultans of Delhi. 

1. See Plate IX, fig. 23. This is a copper coin of uncertain attri- 
bution, which I discovered among the coins of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It is clearly dated 841 IT., and it shows the type cuiTont in 
those days in the mints of the so-called Pathan Sultans of Delhi. 
Compare, e. g., the small copper coins of Mubarak Shall II (824“837), 
and Muhammad Shah IV (837-847). It bears, however, the name of 
Jaliil Shah. There is no Sultan of that name in the known list of the 
Sultans of Delhi. Thomas, in his Chronicles of the Paihan Kings of Delhi, 
p. 375, mentions a Jahil Lodi, who was a brother of Ibrahim Lodi, and 
who was placed by the nobles of his own tribe of Lodi on the throne of 
the kingdom of Jaunpur. But Ibrahim’s date is 923-937, and his 
brother Jalal’s date is therefore too late for the present coin. The first 
known interference of the Lodis wdth the Delhi Saltanat is connected 
with Bablol Lodi, the grand-fathqr of Ibrahim Lodi and of the above- 
mentioned Jalal Lodi. Ho was nominally Governor, but virtually, 
master of the dependencies of Labor and Sarhind, under the Sultan 
of Delhi, Muhammad Shah IV bin Parid (837-847). His aid was 
called in by that Sultan, to relievo him from the attack of Ibrahim, 
king of Jaunpur. Tliis happened before 844, the date of Ibrahim’s 
death. Bahlol’s first mention, therefore, goes back to at least 844 H. 
(See Thomas, iUd., pp. 320, 336). It might be suggested that JaltU may 
have been BahloTs father ; but his father’s name is given as “ Malik 
Kali’* in Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary. I referred the 
question to Mr. Rodgers, wdio possesses an unrivalled acquaintance with 
the Muhammadan coins of that period ; but he was not able to thi’ow 
any light on Jalal Shah’s identity. The coin reads as follows : — 

Obverse : Reverse ; 
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I give the obverse legend, as Mr. Bodgers reads it, though I am 
not fully satisfied as to its correctness. 

2. See Plate IX, fig. 24. This is a rupee of Sher Shdh from 
my own cabinet. It is of a well-known type, but I publish it for the 
sake of the strange reverse legend ^Aldu^d-din, which is clearly 

shown in the bottom segment. It appears in the place, where one 
usually finds Sher Slidli’s name Faridu-d-dtn. I cannot account for 
this anomaly, nor can Mr. Bodgers to whom I referred the coin. 


(D) Coins op the Mughal Emperors op Delhi. 


1. See Plate IX, fig. 24. This is a square rupee from my own 
cabinet. The date is perfectly distinct, 1010 H., and the coin, therefore, 
refers itself to Akbar’s reign ; yet its true attribution is not without 
difliculties. I referred the coin to Mr. Bodgers, who informed me 
that there are two coins like it in the Lahore Museum and that he 
possesses one specimen himself. He believes that they are ‘‘ Jahangir’s 
coins with Akbar’s name, struck in Bengal.” He reads the legends as 
follows : — 


Obverse : 
The Creed. 


He tells me that “ Akbar,” “ Shah Salim ” and mint “ Bangdlah ” 
are plain on one of the above-mentioned three coins. Jahangir succeeded 
his father Akbar in 1014 H. ; his earlier name was Salim Shah, which 
appears on some of his early coins, for which see British Museum 
Catalogue, Bob. 288, 289. 

2. See Plate IX, fig. 25. This is a rupee of Jahangir, of the 
well-known type of the months of the Ilahi years. I publish it, how- 
ever, for the sake of the mint Bohtas, which is a new one. The legends 
run as follows ; — 


Beversc : 

I * I • tlA 




Obverse : 


»U vU 




Beverse : 

tU 
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3. See Plate IX, fig. 26. This is a new variety of the well-known 
type of ShAh Jahan’s rupees with two straight- lined square areas. The 
novelty is that the square is made with double lines, resembling in this 
respect a certain variety of Sbor Shah’s rupees, which is less rare, and 
a specimen of which is figured in the British Museum Catalogue, No. 
544. ShAh Jahan’s rupee of this variety is extremely rare. I have 
only heard of one other specimen, through Mr. Rodgers who informs 
me that he has seen it in the collection of Mr. Durkce, an American 
who visited India in the course of last year. The legends are the 
usual ones ; there is, however, one peculiarity, that the Hijra date is 
given twice, while the Jalds year is omitted. The date is 1056, and is 
given in the top segment of the obverse, together with the mark of a 
“ sword ; ” and it is given again in the bottom segment of the reverse 
with the mint Kattak 

PosTSCttiPT : The above was in print before I discovered that 
JalAl ShAh’s coin (p. 243) had been already published in the Appendix 
to the British Museum Catalogue of T,he Muhammadan States,” No. 
500, p. 168, among the “unidentified” coins. In a footnote, it is 
suggested by the author of the Catalogue that it belongs to the GujarAt 
group of coins, on the ground that it is “precisely similar” to tho 
coins of Ahmad I of GujarAt. It seems to mo that the similioiity 
is much more striking to some of the Delhi omperial issues, and that, 
therefore, tho prince who issued these coins was more likely to have 
been one who “ made himself temporarily independent ” from a Delhi 
emperor than from a GujarAt king. The facsimile of tho Brit. Mus. 
specimen confirms Mr. Rodger’s reading of tho obverse legend. 


On a new find of old Nepalese Manuscriptb\-^By Pandit Hara Pkasad 

Shastiu. 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain through the good offices of 
my friend BAbu Kshirod Chandra RAy Chaudhuri, Headmaster, Chapra 
Zilla School, a collection of ancient Sanskrit MSS. from Nepal. They 
are twelve in number, eleven of which have been acquired for Govorn- 
meut. Five of them are Buddhist works, four of which are absolutely 
unknown to the learned world. Six of them are Hindu works, five of 
which are well-known ; one only being new to tho world. Tho twelfth 
work was marked unknown and appeared to be in utter confusion. 
Tlie great merit of the five Hindu MSS. which are already well-known, 
and indeed that of the whole collection, is their aucieat date. The 
MSS. were written between 1026 and 1481 A.D. 
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Tbe most important works of this collection are two; namely, a 
commentary on the celebrated work on Buddhist philosophy entitled 
Bodhicliarydvatdra^ noticed by tlie late Haja Rajendralal Mitra on 
page 47 of his work on the Nepalese Buddhist MSS. Mr. Bendall in 
his “ Cambridge Catalogue ” says that this work is the 9th Section of^the 
well-known ASokdvaddnamdld, It is divided into 10 chapters, and is 
perhaps the only work in which four of the six pdramitds have been 
fully explained* Though it is a part of the Asokavadana, it is always 
regarded as a separate work on account of the importance of its philo- 
sophical doctrines, which are couched — as all such doctrines are — ^in a 
language scarcely to be understood without a commentary. And such 
a commentary is furnished in one of the twelve works in the new 
collection. 

The commentary is by Prajiiakara who is styled Pandifa* Bhilcshu, 
i, e., a learned monk. Babd Sarat Chunder Das tells me that Pi^ajhakara 
was a famous disciple of the still more famous Dipankara Sri Jnana of 
Vikrama^ila who introduced the reformed Buddhist faith into Tibet, 
where he is known as Atisha. This is probably correct. The MS. was 
copied by one who, from the use of the phrase Prajndjcarapdddndm^ 
appears to have been Prajhakara’s disciple. The work was copied in the 
year 198 of the Nepalese era, i, e., 1078 A.D., and Dipahkara’s journey 
to Tibet is said to have been undertaken in the year 1066. Atishi 
was about seventy when he was invited to Tibet, and it is quite possible 
that one of his young disciples wrote a runuing commentary on one 
of the most important works of Buddhist philosophy, and that it was 
copied by a pupil of this disciple. 

As a specimen of the commentary, I subjoin an extract from page 
213 A to the end : — 

Text \ 

^r. fssiT ii p. 46, a, b. 42 . 

Comm. »R:T I »r 

wwi 1 

WPC5 xwaiT f ?T- 
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*r w( «fT 

i{5w»fl1ires^ fsnmr«f?f I vfTKvn wfr ^»!Tf»r »!irwjT^ 

I ?|irt «r 5^ w%*r ^ 

fB 5 ! ^?nfn ’^wft srcr «nfv4cw i winnsr wnr- 

^9*I*WB*TT*IT, STTftfJTfWSr WtN WCJff 

Bwnft: 5 WTT«^t I. ?T9irafl^s I JT’Sim JfTOST JCTOsit *irT«I- 

8ii!r*rJ3^^w> «CT»rari?5Sffts5r 

az^WT ^ ^ 

zTUST^ hth:t5i ^srej »gi 5 ?TOTTim?T»j^- 

^^w^ntfHsmr^TiTTiJrur^ »TT«^>fiir?r qft^- 

ainw 

^R^JTTnqarw 

aiT^nq^TPi^ «HRi 5 ^qaT?nfl!r^ vtqrTTf%qilJr?r^ 
^q;qiSHnn^qiTfqisiV«^?i^mTO^CT-qr|qs 8 ri!rt TrvqftqiHHRr«^> 
«r^TT»^ ir«r!rs *TTnnsfrnc yftii?Ts qw^nrnruTn^ a?TT* 

««T®f[n: sr«r?r«TO fiiftnft- 

ffwt f^Tff *nsir^a^ ajT5*i?iTiT«m* • ’ ^ f4 

«TrT^TM ^rurw i(5t:affw^ i flw tfNrn^Tfti^enTs, 

^ftlWUpR^Tfir f^sifqqf, qi WW*f «f?»Uirei 

^ *T««fT*f|ti^, finiif^^ qtf^ql, qi iraftcTwir, qqrftf- 

^ ^q*¥r‘ ^T^n-^iTW? siftnTwi 

w «iw;«t«i‘ I 

ini ^:^T^i»rt nrfsw ^mvi ^ \ 

n p. 46, b. b. 42. 

ev 

tq[i«{t 9ii»n^‘qjfwn^ 559Tm»i?r ^mwiitiWT, «ci- 
pTun^ w^«fr^*rT ^(m ^swfticTTrwt ^tgi^nnj: 9 . 

^ifqeiTni qrqflini w^H j [ >aifa y ^?fT 
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«T% fwt I ^ 

5t5irTf^, »i?rt l fv ft’Smtrrft- 

pg35hr«^»l^» i is?51t^^ 5)‘9ts 

^9^TOaii9ft?T^Rt^?T^f«wrniw^ I «i^«i3!rr^ srtinPr ^5 1 

11 P- 45, b, B. 42. 
%2rt fww I 

I ««r%^ »TiTOTTn^f^««it ^- 

iwTW^ranfiT 38:*9!!t ?i4v^r*r«ffr^>rRTitJir 1 f^* 

TiT;flra^sirei 3s;Hi«n?rT %iif*igjTnw?iT«j 

a«Rr?;ji 5?5m»j?Ti:Pi?[Tsigq^WflTT I 

I T!^®^ if^Hft 

qiiq;f^: i ^T^cTfq^ «l5rT I i sr %*r uqtT- 

tar ^qai^f taqrqqs^firefTTaiTfqf^airigxrsrwqttq f^^'^feqfc- 
qtq^ ^^swiftDrmq siTq% cj^qjitq qi^- 

qi3|«Wq>qfqqr^qflrq^qqT ^iqTq^«yTrT»ftqTqWr?5[ 
qrBq0WtnJi«iTfsi>rflt^'T I qi45!®>qiiiaqTqiqwtq«iiq% icwqal?! 
»Tq^ I 

2r jmftcqqiqamqf qqiTf^q:^m« 

qt*i!> ^in^qq>qfq qr 
WHqiqwif t%^fwq arisq ^qw «rf^ n 
»r fqrqinftTr ^*wi iranci qigfai# ntq % 1 
»tg Trft^Pn *iqnqt ’snir^ JTf«rw*TT5l»r wN qrrwrr 11 

^ I 

qra«n waqit tnrq:# 

q^qifw n »Tf?rs qr^ t «T?qrer l 

*15^ 

?TT fqif^«qwfflT 11 
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HW finiw 

sinwr n 

n'siT’iKfJTfiTirft'^^^T batht I iTfii?r- 

2*t%^ ir^jit «^f^?ni?cr sssi 

^ncmfiTBiT q?r4t fJiBtrBfigwi Ji*ir 
mif ?r*iT« »i»r’ il 

^REi*i^^«Eraii WJT^wrfeT I 

BSD r 

TTtft f^sniwf^* i 

II 

^5*f 9«5if I 

f?t^«ig Hig wft I 

'Big *ri:i[f?rs ubt fiiwn Bwg 5BTf«r«fi5: h ¥f#r i 
BTiBJs gi*iTni;^flr ^fig?T^f?r | 

The commentary comes down to the end of the 9th chapter of the 
Jiodhicharydvatdra, the chapter dealing with Prajhaparamita. The 
first page of the MS. is missing ; others are missing here and there, 
and the number of missing pages is about 29. 

The second important work is a complete copy of the Chdndra-vyA- 
karapa which represents one of the eight groat schools of Sanskrit 
grammar as stated in the celebrated verso : — 

A complete copy of this bo»k is a great desideratum. Mr. BendalFs 
catalogue of MSS. in the University Library of Cambridge mentions 
J. I. 32 
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two MSS. of this work, but both of them are incomplete. Our MS. 
was transcribed in the Nepal year 476 corresponding to 1356 .A.D., 
and the palaeography exactly corresponds with that of the 14th 
century as given in Mr. Bcndall’s Tables of letters and numerals. 
It was written at a time when all Nepal was in a state of confusion, 
owing to a Ko^la invasion led by Hari Singh of Simraon. The 
MS. was ©opied by Kshetnendra, the principal Acharya of a Vihdr 
named Yosvacoha (?), in the reign of Kajadhiraj-parame^vara-parama- 
bhatt4raka-^ri-^ri-vijaya-raja-deva — a king whom it is very difficult 
to identify. Mr. Bendall is perfectly right when he says that “the 
Ohandra-vydhamna follows Panini both in style and treatment and 
often in actual words, many of the Sutras being identical.'^ This is 
also the case with many other grammars, some of which have been 
compiled simply to avoid the study of the cumbrous and diffuse 
Panini. Mr. Bendall also says that the Ghandra-vydkarana is divided 
into six adhydyas, each of which again is sub-divided into four padaSj 
though in my MS. the 6th adhydya contains 3 padas only. 

The next work in importance is a complete copy (one leaf only 
missing) of the ilmara NosAa written in the month of.Ohaitra in the 
24th year of Govindapala Deva whose accession to the throne of Magadha 
in the year 1161 is known from an inscription in Vol. Ill of Cun- 
ningham’s Archeological Report. Thus his 24th year corresponds with 
1185 A.D. I have compared portions of the MS. with the printed text 
of Colebrooke. In the printed text there are metrical colophons at the 
end of every Mnda. But the MS. has no metrical colophons. The last 
colophon of the MS. is simply Linga-samgrahah samdptah. 

Many lines and verses, which are known in latter MSS. as interpola- 
tions, do not occur in our MS. — for instance, the synonyms of 
Lakshmi occupy two lines in ordinary MSS. and printed texts of the 
Amara Kosba, whereas our MS. has only one line ; and many old 
pandits whom I consulted, and who in their eaily youth committed 
the whole of the work into memory, told me that the second line was 
always regarded as an interpolation. 

The fourth work is a copy of the Chandakau^ika by Arya . 
ElshemiSvara, dated 1331, A-D."* So the writing of this work also 
falls within the period of confusion in Nepal. The Sanskrit scholar- 
ship of Nepal at that time was so poor that they could not con^ectly 
ascertain the name of the work, but labelled it, in the same character 
in which the whole book is written, as Harischanchrct^vihriya-pustakam. 
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Five leaves, from three to seven^ are missing. The book is in other 
respects complete, and it affords many readings which are much better 
than those found in the Calcutta editions of the work. 

The book contains some hints about the time when it was composed 
in the following couplet : — 

w *r*<i*i f 

^lear 

Mahipila has been put down by Cunningham as the 11th king of 
the Pala dynasty whose reign commenced in the year 1015. But the 
question is wdio the Karuatas, mentioned hero, were ? Are they the 
people of Karnata, or do they belong to the dynasty of Kai’flatas who 
reigned in Mitliila and Nepal for a long time in the next two centuries. 
On page 99, Vol, I. of South Indian Inscjriptions, Dr, Hultzsch speaks 
of a Mahipala Deva whose dominions extended to the sea, and from 
whom eleven elephants were wrested by Rajendra Chopa Deva of the 
Sdryavaih^a, who reigned from A. D. 1022 to 1063. This is Mahipdla 
of Magadha, who reigned from 1015 to 1040. The P&las made exten- 
sive conquests at this period of their existence. One of their dynasty 
has been placed by Albiruni on the . throne of Kanauj about this 
period, 1020. There is every probability of the Mahipala mentioned in 
Ohapejiakau^ika being the same person as the Mahipala of 1015 to 1040. 
He had to fight with a South Indian Prince— a Kai’^dta. The Karna{as 
were the enemies of Hemanta Sena the great grand-father of Ballala 
Sena. Hemanta retired to a place on the Bhagirnthi, in Bengal, after a 
life-long contest with the Karnatas, and his grandson, Vijaya, is said to 
have defeated Nanya Deva, the founder of the Karnataka dynasty of 
Nepal. (Epigr. Ind., Vol. L). These reigned in Nepal for several 
generations (see Bendall’s Catalogue) and the Maithila King under 
whose patronage Chande^vara wrote his Smriti works and led his 
victorious armies to Nepal, also belonged to the Karnataka dynasty. 
(See Eggeling’s Cat. I, 0. L. MSS.) 

The work was very popular at Mahipala’s court where a nobleman 
named Kartika gave the author Arya KsheinUonva a largo quantity of 
gold, silver, and lauf1> as appears from the last vcu\se. 
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•TO ^ 

A drama describing the self-sacrificing spirit of HariiSchandra can- 
not but be interesting to a Buddhist audience. 

The fifth work is Suddhiratnakam^ by Chando4vara. The work 
has been noticed by the late Saja Eajendralala Mitra in his Notices 
of^ Sanskrit J^anuscripts, Vol. VJI, No. 2384, as belonging to one 
Bhaiyal&la Jha, of Dhamdaha-grAm in Purnia. The India Office Library 
has a very imperfect copy of the work, in wliicli both the beginning 
and the end are missing. The MS. is one of the seven great works of 
ChandeiSvara’s digest. Pages 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 39, 77, and some leaves 
at the end, in our MS. are missing. The MS. is a much better one 
than the India Office copy, which is in modern Bengali characters ; 
while ours is in ancient Bengali, and may, on palasological grounds, be 
referred to the 14th century. 

The sixth work is Buddha-hapdla-tihd. This is a commentary on the 
Buddhakapala — a Buddhist tantric work not yet obtained. The MS. 
was copied by a pupil of the author— 'Abh ay akar a, a monk belonging 
to the Vihara of Yikrama^ila. The work is complete in l^tpatalas. The 
name of the commentary is Abhaya-paddhati. On palteographical 
grounds the work may be referred to the palmiest days of Vikramasila, 
in the llth and 12th centuries of the Cliristian era. 

The seventh work is Sangita-ratudkara, in ancient Bengali character, 
dated W 362, i. e., 1481 A. D. The work is complete in three chapters, 
and deals with instrumental and vocal music and dancing. It has 
marginal notes in Nepalese handwriting. It has already been printed 
and published at Calcutta. 

The eighth is Samputodbhava, written in Buddhist Sanskrit prose in 
the style of the Brajndpdramitd. The MS. is complete, the first two 
pages are slightly injured, so portions of them are mounted with paper 
in which the injured portions of the text have been restored in a later 
hand. It is a Tantric work consisting of ton chapters, each divided into 
three to four prakaranas. It was copied in 146 of the Newari era, i, e,, 
1026 A.D. 

The ninth work is Vajraddk-tantra, This is a Taritrik work in 61 
pafalas, treating of mystic mantras and mystic observances. The invo- 
cation of serpents, Dakinis, dead bodies, &c., forms the chief feature of 
the work. The work is incomplete and breaks ofF with the 225th leaf. 

The tenth work of the collection is a beautiful copy of the Prajnd- 
pdramitd in 8,000 dlokas. The work is on palm leaves pressed between 
two wooden boards, with sticks inserted through holes in place of 
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atrings. One of the boards is besmeared with sandal paste, which has 
accumulated there for ages. The MS. was evidently an object of worship 
and as PrajMpdramitd is also called BaisM-Bhagavati it appears to 
have been i^egarded as a charm for protection against evils. The MS. was 
copied in the 38th year of Govindapala who is styled Gaufe8vai*a, i. c., 
t«b year 1198 A.D. Govindapala had certainly lost his kingdom 
before that time, because his kingdom is not mentioned as apravardha^ 
widna-vijaya-rdjya^aB usual, but as an atita-rdjya^ i. e., thaif his kingdom was 
lost but he was living, perhaps a fugitive. Three of the MSS. belonging 
to the same reign have been examined by Mr. llendall at Cambridge. 
In one of thorn, that belonging to tlie 38th year of this reign, occurs the 
word vinashfa-rdjyay showing tliat the kingdom was lost at that time. 
The word used in our MS. is attta, which is the same as vinashfa. 
The book was copied at dayanagara in Magadha Mandala at a Vilidra 
established by Rdni Khctallya Devi by JainachArya S'rikamalapala. 
It was a gift by a lay disciple belonging to the Mahayana School 
named Maluka (?), the son of Maharoliasosljtane (?). Jayanagara at this 
time was a sort of second capital of Maghdha. Cunningham says it was 
situated near Laskhmiserai. That it Avas a place of importance is testi- 
fied by two facts ; ( 1) by the discovery of a number of inscriptions in the 
12th century character, and (2) by a number of coins in the Indian 
Museum, belonging to this place. The rulers of Jayanagara seem to 
have hold a semi-independent authority under the Palas. Oovinda 
Pala in this MS. is called the king of Gauda ; this was a mere title. Ho 
had no authority in that city which was under the power of the Sonas, 
and Jiakshmana Sena is said to have charged its name into Lakshmapavati, 
and one of his inscriptions is dated from Paundravardhana, which is by 
many and, indeed, by the late Mr. Blochmann, identified with Hazrai 
Papdiio, so near Gan^. 

I have compared the first few leaves with the pidnted text of Dr, 
Bajendralala Mitra, and I found them to agree perfectly. This work 
has not been acquired. 

The eleventh MS. is a collection of S'aiva tantras. On a careful 
examination of the whole MS. it appears to be a collection "of six S'aiva 
woi^ks. (1) Sivapadma, 12 comxdcto chapters, (2) S'ivapadmottara, com- 
plete in 12 chapters, (3) ffivapadraa Samgiaha, complete in 12 chapters, 
(4) Uma Mahesvara Samvada, 21 cliapters, not completo. Works of this 
name, belonging to the Skanda and to the Linga Puranas, are mentioned 
in Aufrecht’s Catalogue, but there is no good notice of these works, (5) 
S^ivopanishad, complete in eight chapters. This is different from the 
S^ivopanishad by Harihar, noticed by Rajendralala Mitra. (6) Uttarottara 
Tantra, complete in 10 chapters. The work can safely be placed on 
paleographic grounds in the 12th century. 
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Tlic twelfth MS. is labelled as lijiknown. The first page is miss- 
ing and the end is far away. On examination it is found that pages from 
2 to 210 exist, with the exception of the 129tli page. The handwriting 
is beautiful, much older than the rest of Iho collection. On examination 
it proved to be a portion of the Vriha’t-kathii, about a-tenth of the whoTe 
workr It is not Somadeva’s Kathd-Saritsdgam^ nor Kshemondra’s VrihSt’- 
Kathdmanjitn because in both these works the chapters are divided into 
lamhaJcas and tch-angas^ whereas in the present MS. it is divided into 
adhydyas and sargas. The work contains one complete adhydya and 
a portion of the second. It has altogether 2G sargas, the colophons of 
many of which do not give any information at nil. But in some of 
them appear these significant words Vrihathathnydm-slolca-savigrahe, 
In the colophons appear the names of tlie sargas ; they often contain 
proper names, none of wliich I have b(3on able to identify either in 
Ksbcniendja’s or in Somadeva’s ■work. So tins fragment appears to be 
a third Sanskrit redaction or version of the original Paisachi Vriliat- 
katlia by Gunadhja, and the MS. which has been labelled ‘ unknown ' 
by my Nepalese vendor, turns out to be the most important work of the 
whole collection. 

The letter ^ in this MS. lias a more archaic form than in most 
of the Nepalese MSS., wliich leads mo to think that this MS. is of higher 
anthjuity than the rest. The ^ has the turn of the Guptalipi. I may 
therefore be allowed to venture to say that T have laid my hands on a 
work copied even before Kshemendra and Somadeva wrote their works 
on the Vrihat-Katha. Biihlcr, in his paper in Vol I, Ind. Ant., says that 
Kshemendra had thcj Paisachi version of Gniiadhya before him. lijfght 
not ho have consulted a big Sanskrit version, too, from which to abridge ? 

I have read the first sarga in my MS. It ij*eats of king Oopala renounc- 
ing the world, because people calumniated him as a parricide, and making 
over his kingdom to Palaka, IukS brother, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Brahmans. This is a vcjy large work, the first adhydya alone 
containing more than 4,200 slokas. Wliile Kshemcndiu’s whole work, 
according to Biihler, consists of a little more than 7,000 slokas. I give 
hero the colophons of tin's work. 
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Note on t%e Official Beckoning of the reigns of the later Moghul 
Emperors and on some of their Mint Towns, 

By W, Irvine, Esq., I.C.S. (retired.) 

In the Pliilological Secretary’s Report on a recent find of coins 
(Proccedinpfs fgr June 1893, p. 116), i see that he adopts 1069 H. 
(Sept. 1658 — Sept. 1659), as the year from which Aurangzib ’Alanigir’s 
reign is reckoned. On grounds wliich I think are overwhelmingly 
strong, I propose to subslitute 1068 H. (Sept. 1657 — Sept. 1658.) 

Among Eui’opean wiiters wo find considerable difference of opinion 
as to the year in whicli ’Alamgir began Ids reign. To mention the 
latest writer first, Mr. S Lano Poole, in liis “The Moghul Emperors 
of Hindustan ** (1S02), p. xxvi, says “in May 1659 (1069) he,” i.e., 
Alamgir, “ was proclaimed Emperor.” I see, however, that in his later 
work “Aurangzib” (189.3) in tlic series “Rulers of India,” Mr. Lane 
Poole dates the reign from July 1658 (see the Table on p. 21 of that 
work). Again, in the “Oriental Biographical Dictionary” of T. W. 
Beale, p. 33, we read “but (’Alamgir) w\as not crowned till the first 
“anniversary of his accession, a circumstance which has introduced 
“ some confusion into the chronology of his reign.” This statemont, 
in identical words, is found in Elph instone’s “History of India” (1th 
ed. p. 625), and he relies on Khafi Khan. Grant Duff (“History of 
the Mahrattas,” Bombay reprint, note on p. 72), although ho prefers 
1658 (f.e., 1008 H ) to 1659 as the coirect year, seems to liave suggested 
Elphinstone’s remark. Grant Duff writes “Aurungzebe appears to 
“ have begun by reckoning his reign from the date of his victory over 
“Dara, to have subsequently ascended the throne in the following year, 
“and then changed the date, which he again altered by reverting to 
“ the former dale (i.c., 1068 H.) at some later and unknown period.” 
^Grant Duff, like Elphinstone, relies upon Khtifi Khan. Now, Khafi 
Khan (in the printed text, at any rate) is not to bo altogether trusted 
in the matter of chronology ; but I think that in this instance Grant 
Duff’s note misrepresents the facts, even as recorded by Khafi Khan. 

Khafi Khan founded his statements, as is toleiably obvious, on the 
TdriilL-i‘(^^h.sdlah or 'Alanigir-ndmah of Muhammad Kfizira, and on tho 
Ma,6sir4-Alamgin of Muhammad Saki Musta’id Khan, The latter 
for tho first ten years of the reign, is itself an abstract of Muh.ammad 
Kaziui’s work (see p. 65 of the printed text of the Ma,asir). The facts, 
then as related in the Alamgir-ndmah, the source from which all others 
aie drawn, are as follows ; — 
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Mohammad Kazim commences the second year (1069 H.) with 
a long excursus on the necessity for a system of chronology and the 
varying modes of reckoning time, witli some remarks on Akbar’s Divine 
Era and that followed by Jaluingir. Those two sovereigns reckoned 
from the 1st Farwardin and used a solar year. He then informs ua 
that Shahjahan restored the use of the Muhaitimadaii era ; and that Alam- 
gir followed his father’s practice. “And although tho first fortunate 
“enthronement happened on tho 1st Zu,l-ka’dh, 1068 H f yet, the efful- 
“ gence of victory and success and the rising of the world-illuminating 
“light of that founder of the horoscope of felicity and prosperity hav- 
“ ing thrown the ray of joy on the world in tho month of Rarnzilii of 
“ their year (1068 HP), and the appearing of the star of strength and 
“ j)erpotuity of that chosen one, full of splendour, having lighted up 
“ the face of Fortune and Good Luck in those days; tho first day of 
“ that month of blessed omen, which was the new moon of limitless 
“felicity and pregnant with both worldly and spiritual blessings, 
“ was chosen as the first day of tho years of that reign, rich in 
“mercies; and the exalted order obtained issue that in offices and 
“ calendars and patents and rescripts, they should mako record after 
“ that manner, and reduce into writing after that fashion all occurrences 
“ and tho reports of events. Accordingly, by tho rule so fixed, I have 
“ to this point written with ray descriptive pen tho story of one year 
“ and twenty-four days belonging to tho felicitous epoch of the sove- 
“reignty and empire of that One worthy of the faith-protecting throno. 
“ And previous thereto there are entered the events of four months 
“ belonging to tho auspicious time of his being still only a Prince of 
“ the Blood, beginning from tho day of tlie departure of the victorious 
“army, intent on world-conquering and realm-seizing, from the province 
“ (Idiitah) of fortunsle foundation, Aui'angabad, which took place on 
“the 1st Jumadi I, 10G8 H. {in words) ^ ending” [i.e,^ the snid four 
months, Jumadi I, Jumaili II, Rajnb, and Sha’ban, 1068 H.] “ with tho 
“ Jst of Ramzan of that year, which is tho first day of the years of that 
“ reign full of happiness. Altogether the period covered is 1 year, 4 
“ months, and 24 days. Then ^^i\l follow the second year.” After this 
passage lie goes on to the festivities held to celebrate- tlie accession, tho 
abolition of the Nau-roz festival, and the substitution of another to be 
amalgamated with that of the ’rd-ul-fitr. Next, we have the appoint- 
ment of a Muhtasib, or Censor, as in Muhammad Saki. {%lamgir-ndmah^ 
B. M. Addl. MSS., Nos. 26, 229, foil. 102h. to 101-a.) I have no copy of 
the printed text, and therefore cannot give references to it, but the 
pa.ssnge can, I have no doubt, be very easily found. 

Next in order of date comes Muhammad Saki Musta’id Sian and 
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his Ma^f^r-i-^lamgM. The parallel passage to that qaoted above 
from the %lamgir-nd7nah will be foand on pp, 22-25 of the printed text. 
Blit I will turn first to an earlier page as it explains the circnmstances 
of the previous enthronement in 1068 H. !A.lamgir determined to pro- 
ceed to the Panjdb in pursuit of his brother, Dard Shukoh, He 
set out from Akbardbad on the 22nd Ramzan, 1068 H. ( 26rd June 1658.) 
The astrologers having selected the 1st 2d,l.ka’dh, 3068 (31at Jnly* 

1658), or 11th Amarddd of the Ilahi year, as the auspicious moment for 
his enthronement, and there being no time to proceed to the palace at 
Dihli and there prepare for this august act, Alamgir halted for several 
days at the garden of A gha rabad [also called Shalihmdr, it was just 
north of Dihli] to take advantage of the said propitious moment. There 
he seated himself on the throne of good fortune. As the prepara- 

tions for tills ceremonial were on a limited scale, most of the observances^ 
of an enthronement were put oif to the second anniversary (yaZ&f). On 
this occasion no khuthah was read, no coinage issued, and no imperial 
titles fixed upon. These matters were postponed. [Maydsir-i-Mamgin^ 

p. 8]. 

[Idem, pp. 22-26.] Year 1069 H, This corresponds to the ex- 
tract above given from Muljaramad Kazim, Since the ceremonial of 
“ the first enthronement, by reason of the advance into the Punjab and 
•‘from want of time, was on a reduced scale, while the reading of the 
“ khuthah^ the issue of coin, and the fixing of the imperial titles were 
“ postponed ; now that more important afEairs had been arranged, orders 

“ were issued to prepare for the festival ” “ And on the fortunate 

“day, Sunday, the 24th of the blessed month Ramzan, in the year 
“ 3069 H. (15 June 1659), or the 25th Khurdad of the Ilahi year, when 
“ his age was 40 solar years, 6 months, and 17 days, or 41 lunar years, 

“ 10 months and 2 days, Alamgir seated himself on the throne.” The 
khuthah was read, coin issued, offerings presented, and gifts bestowed. 

The Muhammadan creed was no longer to be impressed on the coin, 
but, instead, a distich, composed by Mir Abd-ul-Baki, was approved. 
The new emperor’s titles were settled ; and farmdns issued to all provin- 
cial govcimors, announcing the new reign. Several chronograms for 
the occasion are given ; these yield 1069 H. Then follow these words : 

“ As the shining of the light of the victory diffused its felicitous rays 
“ on the world in the month of Ramzan, the exalted order was issued 
“that they should record in offices and calendars the 1st of that month 
“ as the commencement of the years of this reign.” After this comes 
a passage about the abolition of the Nau-roz festival, and the institution 
instead of it of a festival to be called Nishdt-afroz, It will be noticed 
that Mu^mmad Sal^i does not expressly state the year, from tlie 1st 
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Bamz&n of which the reign was dated. Bat neither be nor Mai^ammad 
Kazim, from wliom he copies, give any countenance to a reckoning 
commencing with 1069 H. On p. 30 and p. 34 wo find that according 
to Muhammad Saki, the third year (not the second) began in Kamila 
1070 ja., the fourth year (not the third) in Ramzan 1071 H., and so on, 
titroughout the book, to the end of the reign. For his period, the 
♦first ten years, Muhammad Kuzim follows exactly the same rule. 
Finally, Muhammad Saki [Ma,asir-i-*Alamgf!i, pp. 520 aaid 523] records 
that !Alamgir died early on Friday, the 28th Zu,l-ka’dh 1118 H. (2nd 
March 1707), in the 51st year of his reign, having reigned 50 lunar years, 
2 months, and 27 days. This accords exactly with the mode of reckoning 
laid down by Mulioffimad Kiiziin. For, if we calculate from the Ist Ram- 
zan 1068 13 . to the 28th Zii,l-ka*dh 1118 II.), we get as result (Ill8y. 
10m. 28d.)— (1068y. 8m. ld.) = (50y. 2m. 27d.). Kamwai* l^an, in his 
Tdnkh-i-Sialutm-i’Gha fjfh taiyahj gives the same number of years, mouths, 
and days ; but I attribute to him no independent authority for this reign, 
having found wherever 1 have compared the two authors, that Kamwar 
Kh.in gives Muhammad Saki’s facts, in identical order, but in difPerent 
words. 

I add two more extracts from Miiljiammad Saki, as the second of 
them recoi’ds a slight change in the observance of the anniversary, and 
this may have been the reason that Grant DufF thought the date of ac- 
cession had been twice altered — [Ma^dnr *Alamgiriy p. 30]. Year 1070 H. 
The third year of the reign commences. The anniversary ceremonies 
begin on the 24th Ramzan (4th June 1660). [Jdew, p. 34]. Tear 1071 
H. The fourth year commences, “ Although the date of enthroiie- 
“ ment (mrir-drdi) was the 24 sth Ramzan, and in the previous year 
“ the festival began on that day, yet owing to its falling in the time of 
the Fast, when there is no inclination to enter into rejoicings, the be- 
“ ginning of this year’s festival was fixed for the day of tho ’Fd” (^'.e., 
1st Shawwal). It lasted ten days. 

Khafi Khan’s passage, parallel to those in Muhammad Karim’s 
gir^ndmah, and Muhammad Saki’s Ma^dsir i %lamg{rz, will be found in 
the Bibliotheca Indica Text, Vol. II pp. 76-79. As it is translated, 
nearly in full, by Dowson in Elliot’s History of India, VII, 241, 1 need not 
reproduce it here, I only note that Dowson’s 4th Ramzan ” is the 24th 
Ramzan in the printed text. Although IQiafi Khan here expands rather 
than contracts what Muhammad Kazim wrote, it is strange that he omits 
the all-important statement that the reign was made to begin on the 1st 
Bamz4n. I have looked through the text on pp. 76-80, and I cannot 
find any mention of this fact. K^afi Khzin, II, 549, gives the length 
of the reign as 50 years, 2| months ; and even these figures, though not 
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strictly accurate, preclude any reckoning from 1069 9 ,, but carry the 
first day into 1068 H. 

Again, I find in a somewhat later writer, Khuslial OLand, author of 
the Nawddir-uz-Zamdni, the following Blaicment. Ho wrote in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah (1131-1161 H.) and was old enough to re- 
collect the excitement caused in Dilili by the news of lAlamgir’s death. 
He himself, like his father before liirn, was a clerk in the Central lloveniie^ 
Office, and a man likely to have, if any one had, exact knowledge on the 
point under discussion. His words are : “ Although the first auspicious 
“enthronement took place on the 1st of the month Zu,l-ka‘dh, 1068 H. 
“(30th July 1658), yet as the blessed rays of the brilliant light of 
“victory and success were displayed to the world in^ho month of Liam- 
“ztln, the first day of that blessed month was assumed as the coramence- 
“ merit of these years full of miracles, and the exalted order issued that 
“ in all offices, and calendars, and patents of appointment, and royal 
“ rescripts, tin's rule should bo adopted, in opposition to that of previous 
“ sovereigns, rulers in Islam who, followii\g the practice of Jamshid, 

“ Kakhir (Kasi'U?) and others, held Farwardiu to bo tlic most excellent 
“ month, and appointed it for the commencement of their reigns. This 
“rule was now abrogated, and the years of the foi'tunate reign were ap- 
“ pointed to be rockoued by lunar months from the month of Bamzan ” 
[15.M. Addl. MSS. No, 24027, fol. 490b.] For this woj*k and its author, 
see Elliot, VIII. 70, 71. Here ho is evidently writing with Muhammad 
Kazim’s or Muhammad Sakl’s work before him. The 1st Eamzan, 1068 
II., is equivalent to the 2nd June 1658. 

We can now account for Muhammad Sakf’s statemout (Afa,dsir-i- 
%lamg{n, 523), that ’Alamgir reigned 50 years, 2 months, 27 days. 

I think that these autliorities prove, without any room for doubt, 
that Alamgir counted his reign from the 1st llarnzan, 1068 H , and after 
that date had been once fixed upon, no alteration was ever made. 
This is the result arrived at by considering the historical evidence alone. 
Do the extant coins of the reign conflict in any way with its historians ? 
Now, there may be some reason for thinking that occasionally some 
numismatists (in this branch of their subject, at any rate), concentrate 
their attention too much on the coins themselves, to the neglect of con- 
temporary historians from whom they might derive much assistance. 
For we ai’e dealing hero with a modern period, on the history of which 
there is an abundance of material available. Be that as it may, let us, 
too, confine our attention for the moment to the coins themselves. The 
coins of Alamgir, which &rQ already to be found in the Britisli Museum 
collection, constrain us, unless some of those coins are a posthumous issue, 
to throw back the initial year of the reigu from 1069 9 . to 1068 9 . 
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Dated coins for the 51sfc year of a reign necessarily imply fifty completed 
years of that reign. Now, the silver coins Nos. 843-846 in the British 
Museum, are dated in ’Alamgir’s olsfc year. On the other hand, there' 
is no dispute about the date of his death; it took place in 1J18 H. 
Even if we allow up to the hist day of that year, where can you find 
room, within that limit, for fifty completed years, unless you throw back 
*the first day of the reign into some part of the year 10G8 H. ? 

As I am led to believe, the argument for 1069 H. is*foundod on the 
rule that the enthronement, the reading of the khuthah, and the issue 
of coin, taken together, form of themselves the official act of accession. 
In cases where there is no proof to the contrary, I see no reason to 
quarrel with this assumption. Indeed, for some purposes, it might even 
bo the only right date to consider. For instance, it I wished to fix the 
date from which Alamgir bocanio undisputed sovereign, I should, with 
Mr. S. Lane Poole, elect for the year 1069 H. On tlio other hand, if a 
sovereign, in defiance of facta, chooses to fix an assumed or fictitious 
date for his accession, it is useless for us to say that he had no just riglit 
to do so. The all-important things for us a^^e : Jst, to know that ho 
ordered the adoption of such oflicial date; and 2ndly, to ascertain, on 
the best evidence, what that date was. Of all the acts of sovereignty 
hai'dly one can be held more formal and official than the issue of 
coinage : and can we suppose that on the face of that coinage any date 
would appear, other than one fixed according to official reckoning P 
Over and over again, we find that the official reckoning and the date of 
accession, according to actual facts, are altogether discrepant. It is so 
in the case of ’Alaragir, 

Bahadur Shah. His father died at Ahmadnagar, in the Dakhin, 
on the 28th 2ii,l-Ka’dh, lllS 11. (2nd March, 1707). He heard of the 
event at Jamrud, west of Peshawar, on the 18tli Zu,l-Hajj, [Kiimwar 
lOuin, TdriJch-i-SaUtln-i’-ChagAtaiyah, my copy, and Jag Jivan Das, 
Gujarati MuniaJcjLab'ut-TawdTtkh, written in 1120 H., [B.M. Addl. MSS. 
No. 26,253]. He was enthroned at Pul-i-Shah Daulah Darvesh, about 
15 miles west of Labor, in Muharram 1119 H. Muhammad Ifdsim, 
Lahori, "Ibratndmah, India Oflfice Library, No. 252, and Jag Jivan Das, 
already cited). Muhammad All’s Burhdn-uUFatuh (B.M. Oriental MSS. 
No. 4884, fol. 162b.), fixes this enthronement on the 24th Mnharram 
(26th April 707). He gained a complete victory over his brother 
Azam Shah at Jajau, neai’ Agrnh, on the J8lh Babi’ I. 11J9 H. (J8th 
June 707) — (Danishmand Khan, Ali takhallus Jangndmah^" and Khafi 
Khdn, II, 590). But on the Jst Shawwal 1119 H. (25th Dec. 1707), he 
issued an order that his reign should commence from the 18th Zfi,l-Hajj, 
1U8 ^1. (22nd March 1707), the day that he heard of his father’s death 
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[ Danish mand £ban, in his Bahddur Shdh-ndmah^ entry of the said 
date and Kbafi KWth, Text II, 607]^ The passage in Danishmand Sbdn 
reads as follows : “ The Jst Shawwal, Jst year, Ghasi BAm, principal 
‘‘ clerk to the Chief Intelligencer, or Wdkiahnigdr^i^hul^ made a report 
‘ asking for orders fixing the date from which the reign was to be 
reckoned, that the same might be entered in the official proceedings. 
‘‘Orders issued to take the 18th ^fiJ-Hajj, and a report was called for 
“ as to the New Year’s day by the solar year. In reply this was stated 
to be the 1st Parwardin and a Sunday. That day was accordingly 
“ fixed and ordered to be recorded.” [B.M. Oriental MSS. No. 24, fob 
95a.]. This may mean that the Ist Parwardin or the 18th Zu,l-9ajj 
was adopted. If the former, that would bo the 10th or J 1th March, 
equal to the 5th or 6ih 2u,l-Hajj, 1118 H. 

Jahandau Suah. As he did not survive to begin a second year’s 
reign, there does not appear to have been any order passed fixing an 
official date for his accession. He was enthroned in the plain east of 
Labor on the 2Jst Safar, 1124 H. (29th March 1712) [Ntii*-ud-din, 
Multaui, Jahdnddr-ndmah and Kamwar !^an, Tdrikh-i-S,^uOli,^, his 
father, Bahadur Shah, having died on the 20th Muharram, 1124 
(27th Pebniary 1712) [Kamwar Khan]. 

PARUUjyislYAtt. Ho heard of his father Azim-ush-shan’s death 
near Labor, when ho was himself at Patnah-Azimabad. He was enthroned 
there, in the hdgh known as Afzal Khan’s, on the 29th §afar, 1124 H. 
(6th April 1712) [Muhammad Ahsan, Tjad, jParrwM-&’»yar-ndmaA, B.M. 
Oriental, No. 25, fol. 40a.] On tho 9th Jumadi II, 1125 H. (2nd July 
1713), he ordered that Jahandar Shah’s reign should be struck out of the 
records and treated as non-existent. He directed at the same time that 
his own reign should be dated from his enthronement at Patna, namely 
the 29th Safar, 1124 H. [Kamwar Khan, Tdrikk-i-S.-i-Oh. : entry of 
9th Jumadi II, 1125, and Khushal Chand, B.M. Or. 3288, fol. 397a.] 
Ehafi Khan, II, 737, has the wrong year, 1123 instead of 1124. He and 
)Qjushal Chand have the 1st Rabi’ 1, which is, of course, the next day 
to the 29th Safar, so that there is no practical difference, on this point, 
between them and Kamwar Khan. 

I^Fi’-UD Darjat. As he reigned for a few months only, no order 
was passed fixing officially the first day of his reign. He was enthroned 
in the palace at Dihli on the 9th Babi’ IT, 1131 H. (28th February 
1719) [K4mwar Shan, Tdriii-i-S.-i-Ch) and Kb4fi Khan, II, 816]; 
he was deposed and sent back into the palace on the 17th Bajab, 
1131 H. (4th June 1719), and he died there on the 24th of the same 
month (llth June 1719) [Kamwar Kh4n, and Khafi £h4n II, 830], 

Raf£’-ud-daulah. This prince was the next older brother of the 
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preceding. At his brother Rafi*-i^d-darj4t’s earnest request he was se- 
lected as successor, and raised to the throne some days before his prede- 
cessor's death. The enthronement took place in the palace at Dihli, on 
the 19th Raiab, 1J31 H. (6tli June 1719) [Kamwar Khan, but^afi 
Khdn, II, 831, has the 20th]. The prince died in camp near Agrah, on 
the 4th or 6th Zii,l-b:a*dh, 1131 H. (17th or 18th Septr. 1719) [Kdm- 
war Khan], Jn his case also no question can arise, as he did not survive 
to enter a second year. • 

KEKdsiYAR. This pretender, son of Prince Muhammad Akbar, the 
fourth'son of Alamgir, was proclaimed by the mutinous garrison from 
the battlements of Agrah Fort, on the 29Lh Jumadi II, 1131 H. (18th 
May 1719) [see Khafi Khan, II, 825, Kamwar Khan's Tankh-i-S.-i-Ch,, 
and Muhammad Kiisim’s 'Ibratndinah']. Nokusiyar surrendered to Sayyad 
Husain AH Khan between the 22nd and the 27th Ramzan, 1131, H, 
(July 7-12, 1719) [Kamwar Khan]. 

Muhammad Shah. This prince was brought from^ Dihli and reached 
the imperial camp on the 11th Zu,l-Ka’dh^ 113 L H. (24th Septr. 17 J9) 
[Kdmwar Khan and Khafi Khaii, II, 840], Ho was enthroned on the 
15th ZM-Ka’dh, 1131 H. (28th Septr. 1719), at a village called BidyApur, 
between Agrah and Fathpur Sikri, three Jeos and a fraction from the 
latter place [Kamwar Khan and Khafi Khan, II, 840]. It was directed 
that his reign should be reckoned from the deposition of Farrukhsiyar 
[Muhammad AH Khdn, Tdrtkh-i-Muz/iffari and Khafi Kh&n II, 841]. 
Accordingly it is counted usually from the 9th Rabi' II, 1131 H. (26th 
Feb, 1719). But the contemporary authority, Kamwar KhAn, gives the 
first of that month, namely the 1st Rabi’ II, 1131 H. (20th Feb. 1719)| 
as the exact reckoning. 

I may note that the dates of the Christian era, given in this paper, 
are all calculated according to the Gregorian or Kew Style. I have 
used the “Practical Tables....” of Johannes von Q-umpach, London, 
James Madden, 1856. 

Although not strictly within the scope of this paper, I append some 
remarks on Moghul mint-towns, as likely to be of use to any one inter- 
ested in my more immediate subject, and I am not likely to find any 
other early opportunity of placing the results on record. These notes 
are in continuation of those .printed in the Society’s Proceedings for 
January 1893. 

’Alamoirpur. Places with this name seem very hard to find; I 
therefore note those I know of. But in the absence of special reasons 
for doing so, it would be hazardous to suggest that either* is the mint- 
towirfor coin No. 772 of the British Museum Catalogue. I find by an 
J. I. 34 
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entry in Kara war Khan’s Tdrikk-i-SaUtini-Ohaghfaiyah^ that on the 
22nd Ilamzan, 1122 H. (13th Nov. 1710), Bahadur Sliah was encamped 
at Azimabdd Talaori, “alias *Alamgirpur^^' beings the halting place 
between Karnal and Thdnesar. Also, if I recollect riglitly, there is a 
village ’Alamgii'pur close to the east or left bank of the Jamnna, in the 
Saharanpur district. ’Alaragir was in that part of the country, on at 
least one occasion, on a hunting expedition to Badshalii Mahal and 
parganah Faizdbad (Saharanpur District). 

Mu’azzamabId. I have little or no doubt that this mint town should 
be identified with Gorakhpur, Subah Audh. When I was serving in that 
district I recollect seeing the name Mu’azzamabad, Gorakhpur, used in 
the Mau'ddnah and Kanungoi ])apors of the end of the last century, 
which twenty years ago were still in existence. Only a few days ago, 
I was reading the autobiography of some iin-iia*med dependant on Fazl 
All Khan, once Amil of Ghazipur. For a few years Fazl Ali Khan, 
wihB Faujddr oi Gorakhpur (F. Cui‘wen*s translation of Khair-ud-din 
Muhammad, Allahabadi’s, Tuhfah-i-Tdzah^ p. 19). When speaking of 
this appoii^tmont, this anonymous winter calls the place “ the Sirkdr of 
Sarwar, otherwise Mu’azzamabad-Gorakhpur.” 

Nasratadad. In the Ma/isir-i Alamgiri (p. 304, year 1098 IL) 
Alamgir, after taking Haidarabad, advanced against Sakkhar, a place 
between Bijapur and Haidardbad. It was then ruled by Nand (or 
Parya, or Paid) Naik, a man of the low Dlierh caste. After it had been 
taken, the country ( ulkah) of Sakkhar was by the Emperor’s orders re- 
named Nasvatabad [ibidem, p. 307]. For other notices of it, under its 
new name, see pp. 344, 345, 360, 364, 384, 410, 416, and 513 of the same 
volume. It is also mentioned as Na§ratdbad-Sngar in the Ma,dsir-uU 
JJmrd, IT, 21)1. Thornton, Gazetteer, 936, states that “ Suggur ” is a town 
in the Nizam’s territory, Lat. 16^ 36', Long. 76° 51', 124 miles S.-W. by 
W. from Haidarabad. On the map of India in Johnston’s Royal Atlas 
it appears ns Sagar. 

SiiAHABAD Kanauj. Iu the British Museum Catalogue, p, 212, 
there is a coin No. 1019, which the author assigns (p. Iviii) to Shahdbdd 
in Audh, disregarding the second word, which he reads Fatuh. I think 
there can be little doubt that this word should be read Kanauj, 

The name is usually spelt by Muhammadans with (3, see, for instance, 
Khafi Khan, Text I, pp. 63, 73, 109; also throughout the Ain i Akbari, 
Blochmnnn’s trtinslation, 1, 32, etc. (entered in his Index under Q). 1 

was four years in the Farrukhabad district (in which Kanauj is in- 
cluded), and my recollection is that the old oflScial name of the place was 
Shahftbad Kanauj. It is so styled in Dowson’s Elliot, VIII. 46. I thus 
propose ^fanauj, Sdbnh Akbarabad, instead of Shahdbad, Sirkar ^aira- 
bdd, Siibah Audh. 
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Zafarabad. Since I wrote my former remarks I have fonnd a direct 
mention of the occasion when Bidar was re-named ZafaralAd. It is also 
frequently called Muhamraaljad Bidar. The passage I refer to is in 
Khafi Khan, II. p. 3. , He tells us that in 1066 H., the thii’tieth year of 
Shabjahan, Prince Aurangzlb was appoinied to make a campaign against 
Bi jap ur, just after he had “by notable exejtions, acquired the fort of 
“ Bidar and. the Subih of Ahmadabad, and the fort of Kali 3 ain, and 
“ had re-named them the Subah of Zafarahad.’* • 

Note on the preceding Paper. — By Dr. A. P. Hudolf Hoernle. 

I fully agree with Mr. Irvine that Aurangzib’s reign should be 
dated from 1068-1118 A. H. or 1658-1707 A. D. I had never made any 
special enquiries on the exact oflicial date of his accession, and the 
initial date 1869, given in ray coin-reports in the Proceedings was simply 
quoted as that usually assigned. That it is wrong, — if the reign is to 
bo counted from the officially fixed date,^ and not from tlio date of the 
actual accession, — Mr. Irvine has amply establislicd ; andj agree with 
him, that it is more i^easonable to accept the official date as fixed by an 
emperor himself. 

I should, however, put “ the two all-important things for us ” lathor 
in this form : — 1. To know what date was officially fixed by an emperor ; 
2, to ascertain whether the date, officially fixed, was actually adhered 
to in dating coins and documents of his reign. 

1^‘ow with regard to Aurangzib, nearly all his coins do adhere to 
the officially fixed date. There arc, however, a few exceptions ; — 

1. There is the coin, No. 845 of the British Museum, dated in 1119 
Hijrah, and 51 regnal. It is the only one with this peculiar date that 
I remember to have come across. As Aurangzib died on the 2nd March 
1707, and the Hijrah year 1119 only commouced on the 3rd or 4tli April 
1707 (or the 1st Muharram 1119), it is clear that either the date 1119 
is wrong, or that the coin is posthumous. That the latter may be 
the tme explanation, appears from the following facts: — Aurangzib's 
successor was Bahadur Shah, lie heard of his father’s death only 
three weeks afterwards, on the 22nd March 1707, and his actual 
enthronement took place only on the 26th April 1707, that is, on the 
24th MuhaiTam 1119. It wag not till the 25th December 1707, that 
the official date of liis accession was fixed to bo the 22ml March 1707. 
It is, therefore, quite possible that coins struck in the time intermediate 
between the 2nd March 1707, the date of Aurang/ib’s death, and the 
26th April 1707, the date of Bahadur Shiih’s actual accession, were 
still issued in Aurangzib’s name. It would thus occur that a coin, 
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struck between the 1st and 24th Mul^airam of 1119 ^ijrah, would be 
issued as one of Aurangzib's, ^ated in his 51st year and in 1119 ^ijrah. 
This practice would cease as soon as the actual enthronement had taken 
place, and notice of the fact had been proclaimed in all mint-towns. 

It would be interesting to know what the actual practice was with 
regard to coining during a period of tomporaiy vacancy, whether 
actual or official, of the throne. When an emperor died, did the coining 
in his name c6ase in a mint- town, as soon as the news of his death 
reached that town ; or was coining in his name continued, till news 
arrived of the actual accession of his successor ; or was it continued 
till information was received of the officially fixed date of accession P 
Thus to take Aurangzib’s case as an example, did coining in his name 
cease from the 2nd March 1707 (the date of his death) in Ahmadnagar 
(the place of liia death), and similarly in other mint-towns as soon as 
the news of his death was received ? Or did it cease from the 26th 
April 1707, the date of Bahadur Shah’s actual enthronement, in Labor, 
and in other places as soon as information of the enthronement was 
received ? ^ 

2. There is no real difficulty in the case of coins like the preceding. 
It is different with such coins of Aurangzib as are dated in his hrst 
regnal year, and in 1070 Hijrah. No. 728 in the British Museum is 
such a coin of the Patna mint. It is figured on Plato XTX of the B. M. 
Catalogue. The regnal year is expressed verbally ahad. In my own 
collection, I have two such coins, of the mints Multan and Zafarabdd 
respectively. The latter is from a treasure trove found in Champaran 
in 1892. 

Now, reckoning by the official date, Aurangzib’s first year runs 
from the Ist Ramazan 10G8 to the last Sha’ban 1069, and the second 
year, from the 1st Ramazan 1069 to the last Sha’ban 1070. Accordingly 
the coins of his first year might be dated in 1068 or 1069, those of his 
second year, in 1069 or 1070. But no coin could be dated both in his 
first year and in 1070, That dating is only admissible, if the accession 
of Aurangzib is placed at some point of time in 1069. 

These coins require some explanation. They certainly do not 
agree with the official reckoning. They are undoubte<ily exceptional 
specimens, but they arc not exceptionally rare, nor are they a vagary of 
some obscure or outlying mint-town. They were issued from places so 
well-known and so far apart, as Pa^nd and Multan. It does seem 
that in the case of these coins, at least, the accession of Auiangzib was 
dated from the 24th Ramazdn 1069 (loth June 1659), the day on which 
the second enthronement took place with full ceremonials. But if so, 
how is the non-observance of the officially fixed date to be explained ? 
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Bl it possible, that there was an interval between the receipt of the 
news of the second enthronement and the receipt of the information of 
the officially fixed^date, and that those exceptional coins wore strack 
during that interval ? The interval could not have been of long 
duration, and this explains the paucity of those peculiar coins. One 
can easily imagine that the news of the ceremonies of the second enthrone- 
ment travelled faster, than the communication of the matters officially 
settled at that * time. Still the interval must have Hbeen, at least, 
three months; for the Hijrah year 1070 commenced on the 18th 
September 1659 ; and no coin, with the dates 1070 and ahad, could 
have been struck before the first month, or Muharram, of 1070 Hijrah 
(18th September to I7th October 1659). On the theory, here suggested, 
it is quite possible that also some of the extant coins, dated 1069 Hijrah 
and ahad (or 1st year) regnal, were struck by the same wrong reckoning, 
that is, after the termination of the officially fixed first year. This 
would be the case with all those coins which were struck after the 
second enthronement and during the three last months of the Hijrah 
year 1069. When once the accession was officially antedated on the 
1st Ramazan 1068, the three months after the Ramazan of 1069 (and 
in fact, that Ramazan itself) fell outside the first year of the reign. 
As the months of coining are not mentioned on Aurangzib’s coins 
(as they are on some classes of coins of his predecessors), it is now 
impossible to determine, whether any of tlie coins, with 1069 ahad, are 
really wrongly dated, if regard is had to the official reckoning. 

For easy reference I here re-print, from the B, M. Catalogue (p, 382), 
the portion of the comparative table of the years A. H. and A. D. which 
is in question. The month, day, and day of the week of the Ghristisn 
year are placed under each Muhammadan month, and correspond to the 
first of that month. The week-days are lettered from A (for Sunday) 
to G (Saturday). The mouths are indicated by Roman numerals. 
Thus the first entry 9 X C shows that the month of Muharram 1068 
began on Tuesday the 9th October 1657. 


A.IJ. 

A.D. 

Muharram. 

Safar. 

Rabi’ I. 

Rabi’ II. 

Jumadi I. 

Jumadi 11. 

1068 

1657 

9 X C 

8XIE 

7XIIF 

68, 6 I A 

4IIB 

6 III D 

1069 

1668 

29 IX A 

29 X C 

27 XI D 

27 XII F 

59, 25 I G 

24 11 B 

1070 

1659 

18 IX E 

18 X G 

16 XI A 

16 XII C 

60, 14 I D 

13 II F 


A.H. 

A. D. 

Rajab. 

Sha’ban. 

Ramadan. 

1 Shawwal. 

Zu-1- 

Qa’dah. 

|2d’l-Hijrah. 

1068 

1667 

4 IV E 

4 V G 

2 VI A 

2V1IC 

81 VII D 

[ 80 yiii p 

1069 

1658 

26 III C 

24IVE 

28 y F 

22 VI A 

21 VII B 

so yiii D 
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1659 

Id 111 G 

12 IV B 

11 y 0 

10 VI A 

9 VII F 

R yiTT A 
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The J^och Kings of Kamarupa , — Br E.JA. Gait, Esq., I. 0. S. 


Introduction. 

Perhaps the most interesting epoch in Assam history is that 
in which the Koch dynasty rose to power, and after ^defeating the 
petty chiefs amongst whom the country had been split np after the 
fall of the Pala nilera, succeeded in consolidating their rule throughout 
the ancient Kamarupa, and in reyiving for a time iho pristine glories of 
that once famous kingdom. 

Several accounts of the Koch dynasty are already available,* but 
by far the most detailed narrative of tiie early founders of this king- 
dom with which I am acquainted, is that containt'd in a maniiscidpt his- 
tory [ Vamidvali or Ptvrusliandma ( Sanskrit ) ] in the possession of 
Kaja Lakshmi Narayana Kuar, the leading representative of the Dar- 
rang branch of the Koch family. 

This history is supposed t.> have been written, about 1806 A. D., 
by Siirya Hari Ganaka, under the orders of Baja Samudra Narajana.f 
It is inscribed on oblong strips of 8a(hi bark, and each page is illus- 
trated. The story ends suddenly with the deatli of Parikshit, and as 
there is nothing to show that the woi'k was considered finished, it is con- 
jectured that the author died before he J)ad completed it. 

As no account of this Vammvali has hitherto appeared in print, I 
propose to furnish an abstract of it now, and to take the opportunity 
to give a sketch of what is known of the country before the Koch kings 
rose to power, and to examine one or two questions connected with this 
dynasty regarding which existing accounts differ, in the light of 
the information afforded by this history and also of inscriptions on 
temples and other sources.J 

* Cf. Asdmhiimnjis by UiSveswar and Rai Gii^abhiram Bapua, Robinson’s 
Descriptive Account of Assam, Dr. Hunter’s Statistical accounts of Kocli Bihar and 
Rahgpur, and the accounts by Buchanan Hamilton, Babu Rnm Chandra Ghosh and 
other authorities cited in Dr. Hunter’s works. 

t Sfirya Hari Ganaka is reputed to have been the greatest Sanskrit scholar of 
his time in Assam. He was the author of numerous Sanskrit aTid Assamese works, 
and his descendant, Manbhal Mandal, holds a deed of gift dated J720 S'ak (1804 
A, D .) by whioli the A horn King made a grant of land to Sdrya Hari in recognition 
of his learning and pinty. 

t Including the VaMduali of Rajd Prosiddha Narayana Kuar, a manuscript 
copy of the Yogini Tantra in the possession of a Brahman of Hauli Mohanpm*, 
in which the prophecnes of tho gods have from time to time boon brought up to 
date, and lastly a few inscription in teinplos, and the roferoucos made to the Koch 
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Extent of Kamarupa. 


^ Tlie early history of Kamarupa is wrapped in mystery, and our 
Kamarupa before the knowledge of it is drawn from llhibious and 
Kooh kings. fragmentary references in the MahahUdrata, and 

in the Purdnas and Tantrasy chief amongst which may be mentioned the 
Yogini Tantra and the Bhdgavata and Kdlihd Furanas, 

The boundaries of the country varied greatly from time to time. 

In the Yogini Tantra it is said that Kdma- 
rupa comprised the country between the Kara- 
toyd and the Dikrai, so that it included not only the whole of what 
is now known as the Brahmaputra Valley, but also Rangpur and the 
State of Koch Bihar. It was subdivided into four portions, viz : 
Kaniapitha fj*om the Karatoya to the Sankosh, Batnapitha from 
the Sankosh to the Ilupahi, Suvarna[)itlid from the Rupalii to the 
Bharali, and Saumarpitha from the Bharali to the Oikkara-basini or 
Dikrai. It is described as bounded on the North by Kuhjagiri, on the 
West by the Karatoya, on the East by the Gririkahjaka, and on the South 
by the junction of tlie Brahmaputra and ^pakshma rivers. It is added 
that Kamarupa is three cornered and is JOO yojanas in breadth and 
300 yojanas in length.* According to the Kdlikd P?eraW, * Kdmakhyd and 
Pragjyotishapura were situated in the centre of Kamarupa, and the 
Vishnu Vurana adds that the country extended around it for 100 yojanas 
in all directions.f In the MahahharatUy Bhagadatta*s Empire of Prag- 
jyotishaor Kiimarupa is spoken of as extending to the seacoast,J and 
the copper plate of Vauamala, which will bo referred to further on, says 
that the rule of that monarch also extended to the sea.§ 

Hiuen Tsiang places the circumference of the country when he 
visited it, at 10,000 li, from which General Cunningham infers that 
it must, at that time, have comprised the whole of the Brahmaputra 
Valley as well as Koch Bihar and Bholan.|| 

The name of the country is mythologically explained as follows : — 
When Sati died of grief at the reproaches of her husband S'iva, the 
Ori^n of name “Kama- hitter, overcome by remorse, wfmdered about 
* the world carrying her dead body on his head. 

In order to put a stop to his penance Vishnu followed him and lopped 


Kings by Mu^alman historians, which have been made accossiblo by Blochmann in 
the J. A. S. B. for 1872. 

* Edition published in Calcutta at the Bangohashi press in 1294 Sal, pp. 76, 77. 
f Kfllikd Purdna, page 91, of Edition published at tho Bangohashi press; and 
Vishnu Purdna, page 81 of Edition published at, tho same press. 

J Sabhd Parva, XXVI, XXVII. The references found elsewhere to the differ* 
ent parts of the Mahdbhdrata are to the translation of Pratdp Chandra Boy. 

§ J. A. S. B. IX, (Part II) 773. 

II Ancient geography of India, Volume 1, Buddhist period, p 500. 
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away the body pieoe-meal with his discus. The body fell to earth 
in 61 difPenllit pieces, and wherever each ptece fell, the ground was held 
to be sacred. Her organs of generation fell on Nilacbala hill near 
Gauhdti, and the deity of that place was thenceforth known as 
K&makhy4, the goddess of sexual desire. As S'iva still continued 
to do penance, the other gods became afraid that he would thereby 
acquire universal power, and accordingly despatched Kdmadeva, the 
Indian Cupid, 'to make him fall in love again, and thereby break his 
penance. Kamadcva succeeded in his Mission, but so enraged was S^iva 
at the result, that he burnt him to ashes by a fiery glance from the 
eye in the centre of his forehead. Kamadeva eventually recovered his 
original form, and the place in which this took place was ever after- 
wards known as Kamarfipa. 

The earliest recorded king of Kamarupa, of whom however, very 
little is known, was named Mahiraiiga Dana- 
Mahiranga Banava. succeeded by bis son Hataka 

Asura, after whom came S'arabara Asura and then Ratna Asura.f 
After this, there was a chief named Ghataka, the ruler of the 
Kiratas, who are said to have been a power- 
ful race, much addicted to eating fiesh and 

drinking strong drinks. 

Ghataka was defeated and slain by Naraka, who was bom 
of the earth by Vishnu, and had been depu- 
Naraka Asura. exterminate the Kir&tas. Hav- 

ing succeeded in doing this,J: he made PrAgjyotishapura ( the mo- 
dern Gauhati) his capital, § and settled numerous Br4hraans at 
Kamakhya. His rule extended from the Karatoya on the West, 
to the Dikrang on the East. It is said that he mariied Mdya, the 


Ghataka Kirata. 


* Notices of Mahfrahga and liis successors will be found in the Kalikd Purdna 
Chaps. 86-42, and on page 81 of the Yogini Tantra, In the Eaghuvamia, it is re- 
lated that Eaghu crossed the Brahmaputra with a view to attacking the king of 
Frdgiyotisha or Kdmarupa. The latter is said to have submitted without ventur- 
ing to give battle, and to have paid a tribute of war elephants. The mame of the 
king is not mentioned. 

f The names Danava and Asura, indicate that these kings were of aboriginal 
origin. According to the Vamidvali of Prasiddha Ndrdyan Euar, Sambar, who is men- 
tioned in the text as the grandson of Mahirahga, .was the founder of the dynasty. He 
is there spoken of as the son of Brahma, and is said to have had his capital at 
Eahgamati. 

X Apparently he only subdued them. In the Udyoga Parvan^ his son Bhaga- 
datta is referred to as bringing Kiratas to the aid of Duryodhana. (XVIII, 16-16.) 

§ There is a hill near Gauhdti which is still known as the hill of Naraka 
Asur. 
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daughter of the king of Vidarbha or Kundina. Naraka was greatly 
favoured by Vish^a who placed him in charge of Karoakhya, and told 
him that so long as that goddess was pleased with him he would do ^ 
well, but that if he angered her, he would suffer, and that he himself 
would then desert him. It is said that Naraka carried off 10,000 girls 
as wives, and that he became so proud that he asked Karnnkliya to 
marry him. To this tiie goddess assented on condition that he erected 
a temple to her on Nil.ichala and also constructed a tank and a road 
to the temple in a single night. Naraka accepted the terms and had 
almost accomplished his task, when the godde^ss caused a cock to crow 
before dawn, and saying that that was a proof that day had come, 
evaded her promise and refused to njariy liini. Overcome w’itli rage, 
Naraka slew the cock, and the place whore he did tin’s is still known as 
Kukuta-Kata ( the place where the cock was killed). But Naraka's 
crowning misfortune was liis lefusal lo permit Vasishtha Miini to go 
to worship at Kamakhya, in cionseqiience of which the Muni cursed 
Naraka and Kamakhya, saying that tlionco forward no one who wor* 
shipped at Kamakhya’s shrine should sec ‘the fulfilment of his desire. 
By the aid of S'iva, the duration of this curse was limited to three 
hundred years, but Naraka had now completely aliefiated both Kdnia- 
khya and Vishnu and was eventually slain by the latter in the incarna- 
tion of Kp’slina. Krislina’s invasion of Priigjyotishapnra is described in 
the Bhdgnvuta and Vishnu Faranas, in the latter of which it is stated that 
his attack on Naiaka was insligated by Indra.* The capital was defend- 
ed by sharp p(mji< and by numerous outwork.s ei’eoted by the Asura Muru, 
but Krishna cut his way tlirough with his discus and slew Muru and 
his sons. He then entered the city and engaged in a terrible combat 
with Naraka, and after killing thousands of daityas, he clove Naraka in 
twain with his discus. He recovered the golden earrings of Aditi and 
other property seized by him, and sent the 10,000 girls imprisoned in his 
harem together with hia 6,000 elepliaiits and his horses to Dvaraka. 

Naraka left two sons, Bhagadntta and Vajradatta, of whom the 

, foiracrwns appointed by Krishna to succeed 

BHasadatta. , ^ ^ 

him as king of Piagjyof ibha. Bhagadatta 

is frequently referred to in the Mahdhhdrata. In the Sahhd Farvan^ 

it is related that he was defeated by Arjnna after a battle which 

lasted for eight days.f Later on, when the forces of the Kau- 

ravas and Papdavas were being mustered for the last struggle, 


* Bh^gavata PurAna (Edition publialied at the Bangohaehi presfl) X, 69, and 
Vishpn Pnrapa, pp. 8l~83 ( V, 29) 

t Sabha Parvan, secs. XXVI and XXVII. His troops are described as a best 
of Kiratas and Chinas, and numerous other warriors that dwelt on the seacoast. 

J. I. 35 
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Bhagadatta’a Buocessors. 


Bhagadatta wont to the aBaistance of Daryodhana with an Ak^ 
shauhtni of troops consisting of Chinas sttid Kirdtas.* At the final 
battle of Kurukshetra^ he performed prodigies of valour, and no less 
than four sections of the Drona Parvan are devoted to a naiTative of 
his heroic deeds, from the time when he rescued Duryodhana from the 
onslaughts of Bbima to his fight with Arjuna, in which he was at last 
defeated and slain. The issue of this last combat is ascribed to the 
magic intervention of Kfishija, who rendered harmless the invincible 
weapon which he had previously given to Bhagadatta’s father Naraka.f 
Bhagadatta was succeeded by others of his line, one of whom, 
Pralambha, is described as having been an 
unusually powerful prince. By his wife Jlvada, 
he had a son named Hajara, and the latter, by his wife Taia, who was 
an incarnation of Lakshmi, had in his turn a son named Vanamdla. 
A copper plate containing a grant of land by the latter to a Brahma^ 
which was found near Tespur in J840 A. D., is the authority for the 
account of Bhagadatta’s successors here given.;^ 

It has been assumed that Vanainila was of the Pala dynasty, but 
his asserted descent from Naraka makes this impossible ; this assumed 
ancestry, and the isct that he bore the Kshattriya title Varman or Bar- 
man, renders it much moi’c likely that he was a converted aboriginal 
potentate of the same class as the Kbyen and Koch kings. 

The so-called Rajas of Rani, in Kamrup, claim to be descended from 
the linen ge of Bhagadatta. 

Kfishna frequently appears in Assam Mythology. We have al- 
ready seen how he slew Naraka and set up 
Kape of Bukmini. Bhagadatta in his stead. He is also 

said to have carried ofE his bride Rukmini from her father Bhishmaka, 
the king of Kundi1ya§ or the country around Sadiy4, between the 
Dikrang and Dibong rivers. The name of this monarch is still pre- 
served in upper Assam, and a ruined fort, some sixteen miles north of 
Sadiy4, is attributed to his reign. || The name of the kingdom sur- 
vives in the Ku^dil river. 


* Udyoga Parvan, sec. XVIII. 

t Dropa Parvan, secs. XXVI — XXX. 

$ J. A. S. B. IX, p. 766. The plate bears a date in an unknown era—*' Samvat 
19’*. Presumably this refers to the date of the*kmg’s succession. , 

§ According to ordinary Pauranik accounts, Blushmaka was king of Ku^^ina 
or Yidarbha, the modem Berar, in Central India.-Ed. 

II These ruins were described by Colonel Ilannay in the J. A. S B. for 1848, 
p. 459. It is not unlikely that further research amongst this and other ruins 
in the same direction, would add considerably to our knowledge of ancient Assam 
history. 
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Kfis^^a’s giaudson, ABiraddha, carried ofE UshA ^Ae daughter of 
Bi«a Bija, king of S^ooitapnra, the city of 
And of XTrtia. blood, now known by the AaeaineBe equivalent, 

Tezpar — in ooneequenoe of which he^ was caught by that monarch 
and imprisoned. The subsequent invasion of Bdoa Baji’s kingdom by 
Kfish^a and the rescue of Aniruddha is described in the Bbdgavaii 
Pw&fa and elsewhere. From the Kdlikd Purd^a it appears that Bdjd 
Bdoa was the pontempoi’ary and friend of Naraka.* * 

From these stories, all that wo can gather with certainty is that 

Ooaoluslontobedraw^ Brahmaputra Valley was known to the 
from these legends. Aryan invaders of India at a very early po‘ 

riod, and that the process of converting the aboriginal tribes to Hin- 
duism, which is going on before our eyes to-day, commenced long be- 
fore the time of whi#’' we have any authentic record. 

Kdmardpa appeal*^ '•■o have been a famous place for pilgrimages and 
devotions, and the fame of Kamakhya and the Brahmakunda had spread 
abroad at a very early date. In the Tantim it is said: “Elsewhere 
deities are scarce, but in K6marupa, they are found in every house.” 

At the beginning of the S'akaditya era, a king named Deve^vara 
ruled somewhere in Komariipa, but the aite 
Devesvara. capital is unknown. Ho was a S'fidm 

by caste, and is said to have tried to pi-event the spread of Buddhism 
and to propagate the worship of Kamakhya, but without any very 


great success. 

In the Yogint Tantra, mention is made of Naga^hkara or Naga- 
khya, who is said to have been born of the 
NagaBankara. Karatoyd river, about 378 A. D., and to have 

founded a dynasty which ruled for four hundi'ed years. His capital 
was above the Naga&inkara temple at Pratapgarh, in Vishpundtha 
(Bishndth). 

Our earliest authentic knowledge of the country is derived from 

_ , , ^ the writings of Hiuen Tsiang, the celebrated 

Hluen Tslang’s account . ^ n j -i • rr * ‘j. j 

ofKamarupa. Chinese traveller and pilgrim. Ho visited 

Kdmar^a about 640 A. D., at which time a Hindd prince named 


• Vishpu Purana, Book V, Chaps. 32, 33, and Kdlikd Purnna, p. 94-. The 
oventfl described here form the subject of one of the earliest known epics in the 
Assamese language. It is known aS Kumdra-haraTfa, and is said to hare been written 
by Sfri Chandra Bhdrati 

It should be noted that Tezpnr is not the only place which claims to be the 
site of Raja Sana’s capital. The remains of what is said to be the city of this king, 
are still pointed out at a place a few miles south of Dinajpur, which to this day 
is known as Ban Bdjdr garh. (Anandardm Borua’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 1 13.) 
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Kuinara BLdskara Varman* was on tlie throne. He describes this ruler 
as a Bi ahma^, but by this it seems doubtful whether he meant any- 
thing more than that he was a Hindd and not a Buddhist. Barman is 
a well known Kshattriya title, and is one which is commonly adopted to- 
day by Kaeharis, when they accept Hinduism and assume the sacred 
thread, on the fiction that they are concealed Kshattriyas. The method 
of conversion by fictions such as this is, doubtless, of very ancient date, 
and from the fact that this prince described himself as “ Barman, ** it 
seems not unreasonable to presume that he was a Hindu convert from 
some aboriginal tribe. The presumption is strengthened by the fact 
that his subjects are described as being of small stature with dark yel- 
low complexions, and by our knowledge that subsequent rulers, the 
Khyen and Kocli kings, wore nothing more than Hinduisod aborigines. 

Hiucii Tsiang reports tliat the people adored and offered sacrifices 
to the Devas, and adds that although Buddhism was not forbidden, its 
votaries ^vere scarce. 

The soil is described as being deep and fertile, and the towns were 
surrounded by moats filled with water brought from rivers or banked 
up lakes.t The people were fierce in appearance, bub upright aud 
studious ; their language dillered somewhat from that spoken in Mid- 
Indin. In his time, as now, the country was famous for wild elephants, 
which were especially numei’ous in the south-east. J 

After Hiuen Tsiang’s account, we are again left with no authen- 
End of Naraka’e dy- information regarding tlio country. It is 
nasty. said that Subahu was bora in the 19th genera- 

tion beginning from Naraka, in the lineage of Bhagadatta. Subahu 
became an ascetic and wont to the Himalayas, and was succeeded by 
his son Suparua who was killed by his ministers. 

Then a Kshattriya Sannyasi named Jitari, came from the west and 
founded a kingdom. He deserted Gauhati and 
built a capital further west. His contempo- 
rary Jiilpcsvara had his capital where the S'akta temple of Jalpe^vara 
( which he founded) now stands, in the Jalpaiguri District. Jitari was 
succeeded in turn by Subali, Padma Narayaiia, Chandra Naraya^a, 

* Si-yu'ki. Beal’s trans. II. p. 196. 

f The Ahom capitals were in the same way encircled by moats, and the old 
Kachari capital at Dimapur was similarly protected on two sides, while the Dhan- 
siri flowed along the third side. 

J These animals appear always to have been plentiful, for we read in the 
Eaghuvam^ that the king of Kamarfipa or Prdgjyotisha gave many elephants 
as tribute to Raghu ( IV — 83 ), and in the Vishnu Purana ( p. 81 ) it is stated 
that Krishna took 6,000 elephants from Naraka’s capital, after he had defeated and 
slain that monarch. 
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Arimatta. 


Mahendra Nariyai;^a, Gojendra NarAyana, Praiaa NirAya^a, Jaya NArA- 
yapa, KahobhaNArAyapa, and RAma Chandra.* 

The next king to be mentioned is Arimatta, who ruled the country 
on the fiouth bank of the Brahmaputra from 
the neighbourhood of GauhAfi, as far as BahA 
in Nowgong. He is said to have been born of a princess of the house 
of BAma Chandra, t who was raped by the Brahmaputra river. Ac* 
cording to the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Narayana, Arilnatta loiled at 
Baidargarh until 1160 S'ak. (A. D. 1238.)t 

His son Jatigal Balahu was a mighty warrior, and and was 
engaged in constant feuds with the KachArf 
Janffal Balahu. Jaintia Rajas. The ruins of a fort said to 

have been built by him are still visible in Sahari Mnuza., near Nowgong. 
He eventually made peace with the KachArf RAja, and married his 
daughter, but hostilities again broke out and he was defeated He fled 
covered with wounds, and was drowned in the Kallang river. 

Four kings, named Mimang, Gajang,^ Sri bang and MrigaAgare men- 
tioned by GunAbhirAm as having reigned for 
Mimang, Mrigang, &o. years at Lohityapur in KAmardpa, and as 

having been succeeded by PheiiguA liAjA. In Prasiddha NArAyana's 
VaMdvali^ on the otlier hnnd, it is said that Naraiig and Mrigang were 
son and grandson of Arimatta, and tliat the lalter being very pious made 
over his kingdom to Jaya Simlia, a learned Brahman of Darrahg. But 
these accounts are so vague and uncertain that it seems to he useless to 
try to reconcile them or to construct a connected history from them. 

The Pala rulers still remain to be mentioned. There is no doubt 
that kings of this name at one time possessed 
Pala dynasty. great power in the country, but our informa- 

tion regarding them is very meagre. Rai GunAbhirAm Harua in his 


* So Giinabhirnm and an old chronicle in tlic posHossion o a Brahman, to 
which reference was made hy General Jenkins in the J. A. S. B., IX., p. 766. 
Prasiddha Narayana’s VamMvali says that Rama Chandra was 14th in descent from 
Jitari. Honnay (J. A. S. B. 1848, p. 464) identified Jitari with Dharma Pala, and 
says that his kingdom was in Central Assam and that the dynasty became extinct 
with Raja S^ukrfihka in 1478 A. D. Ho quotes no authority for these statements. 

t So the Vamttdvali of Prasiddha Nardyana. Gupdbhirdm says that the prin- 
cess was of the Nagakhya line. 

J The so-called Dimuria Raja in Kamrup claims to be descended from 
Arimatta, and will not touch the Ari fish in consequence. Baidargarh is near Betna 
in KdmrAp. Gundbhiram says that local tradition ascribes its erection to Phehgud 
Bdja. Traditions regarding Arimatta and his son are still current amongst the 
people, and their history is said to be narrated in an old puthi (now very rare) which 
I have not yet succeeded in obtaining. 
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Buranji gives a list of J 7 Pala pnnoes who reigned in Blamardpa, vie ; 
Jayanta Pala, Chakra Pala, Bhdmi Pila, Prema P41a, Pakslm Pila, 
Dakslia Pala, Chandra Pala, Niriyaoa Pala, Madhn Pala, Indra P41a, 
Siihha Pala, Erisk^a Pala, Su Pila, Gkindha P^la, Madhava Pala, 
S'yama Pala, and Lakshmi Pila. He adds that these princes were 
Buddhists, and that Lakshmi Pila was followed by a king of the name 
of Sub^u who died childless and was succeeded by his Mantri Sumati.* 
There is a tradition amongsi: a colony of Brahmans ( called Basat- 
tarii, i. e. 72) resident at Sualknchi in Eimardpa, that they settled there 
in the reign of one Dharma Pala, and a copperplate in tkeir possession 
records a grant of land made to them by that prince. 

Another plate found recently at Benares and deciphered by Pro- 
fessor Venis, records the grant of two villages Badi and Mundara in 
the Vishaya of Badi in the Blinkli of Pragjyotisha in the Mandala 
of Eitnarupa to a Brahman named Hridhara. The date of the grant 
has not been deciphered, bnt Professor Venis is of opinion that it was 
al>out 1142 A. D. The name of the prince making the grant is Eumara 
Pala, son of Rama Pala and grandson of Vigraha Pala. The inscHp- 
tion says that Rama Pala killed a certain Raji Bhima. Kumira 
Pala is styled Lord of Gau^a, and his General is said to have 
slain a rebellious vassal named Tiriigya, or Tishya Deva in the East.f 
Fi’om the mention of Rama Pala and Vigraha Pala and the title 
Gaudo4vara assumed by Eumira Pala, this plate would seem to prove 
that the Raja in question belonged to the Pala dynasty of Bengal, tind 
the probability that this was so is strengthened by the fact that Deva 
Pala of that dynasty (who according to Genera] Cunningham ruled 
from 850 to 885 A. D. ) is said to have conquered Eamartipa.J 

* In an ancient-looking chronicle shown by a Brahman to General Jenkins, 
Lakhi Pala, Snbahu and Snmati are mentioned first, then Jit.sri and his descendants, 
then the Palas, and lastly Miraahg and his snccessors. It is almost impossible to 
give reasons for arranging these dynasties in one order rather than in another, 
particularly as it seems probable that they ruled in different parts of the country. 
It is supposed for instance that Mimohg, and his family reigned at Lohityapura 
in Kfmarupa, and that the capital of Jitari was outside modern Assam in the 
Jalpaiguri District. 

The list of Palas in this document differs slightly from that quoted in the text, 
and is given by General Jenkins os follows ; — 

Japandu Pala, Hari Pala, Dhamba P41a, Rama Pala, Pakshya Pala, Chandra 
Pala, Narayava Pala, Mantri Pala, Haina Pala, 8yama Pala, Mactya Pala, Su F41a, 
Gaudha P&la, Madhava Pula, and Lakhia Pala. The differences are however in many 
cases clearly due to misreadings of the original. 

t Supplement to Pandit for February, 1898. 

t Vide copperplate found at Bhagalpiir and translated by RajendraJdla 
Mittra, J. A. S. B, 1878 page 407. The conquest of Kamardpa is however uncer- 
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Mr. Westmacott in his Traces of Baddbism in Dinajpm*,’* was of 
opinion that the Bengal Pala dynasty at one time ruled the country 
north of the Padma, and Mr. Ferguson in his paper "on Hiuen Tsiang 
says that “ Rila kings were ruling east of ike ^aratoyi long after 
“ Bengal had been subdued by the Senas, before whom indeed the Palas 
“ probably retreated by degrees to the north-east.” The only conquest 
in K4mardpa claimed by the Sena line, who succeeded the Pala dynasty 
in Bengal, is that of Vijaya Sona ( 1046-1066 A. D. ) who is said in the 
inscription fonnd at Bajshahye by Mr. Metcalfe, to have conquered the 
Kings of Gauda, Kamardpa, and Kalifiga,* 

On the other hand it should be mentioned that the name Pdla 
alone creates very little, if any, presumption regarding the lineage of 
the rulers bearing it. Many of the Bhuiy&s were named Pdla, and 
Dalton speaks of an Aryan dynasty of that name which ruled over 
Kuncjiilya or the country around Sadiya, and succumbed to a ChntiyA or 
Kachari invasion, probably about the same time that the Koched rose 
to power lower down the Valley, i 

tain. According to Doctor Ilultzsch tbo moaning of tlio verse is that Deva Pdla 
supported the king of Kamarupa against the king of tJtkala {Ind. Ant Vol XV, 
p. 308). Of. Dr. Kielhorn'a paper on the Dinajpur Inscription ; J. A. 8. B,, Vol. 
LXI, Part I, pp. 77 and ff. The line of Pala Kings is now established to be as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) Gopdla I, 


(2) Dharmapdla. Vdkpala. 

r I , 

(3) Devapala. Jayapala. 

(4) Vigrahapala 1. 

(6) Nardjanapala. 

(7) Rajyapala. 

I 

(8) Gopfila II. 

(9) Vigrahapdla II. 

(10) Mahipdla. 

(11) Nayap&la. 

(12) Vigrahapdla III. 

It is doubtful whether Deva Pdla was nephew or son of Dharma Pala. 

The dates of Deva Pala, as given above, are those given by General Cunning- 
ham, {Bep. Arch. 8ur. Ind., XI, 181). Dr Rajendraldla Mittra gives 895-916 A. D. 

* J. A. 8. B. 1878 page 401. It is however not very clear from his inscrip- 
tion whether the conqueror was the Sena prince or the ruler of Gan^a. 
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In Glazier’s Report on Bangpur, Dharma P&la is mentioned as the 
founder of a dynasty. It is said that he was succeeded by his sou 
Bhava Chandra, whose successor, Pala, was the last of the line. The 
remains of a fortifiefl city which even now retains the name of Dharma 
Pala, are still to be seen in Rangpur, and in the Baghdwar pargana of the 
same district are the ruins of Udayapura, the city of Udaya or Bhava 
Chandra. 

Leaving the Pala dynasty we come upon somewhat more certain 
The Khyen dynasty, gi^ound. Tradition says that there was a cer- 
Niladhvaja. Brahman who had a most restless and 

troublesome cowherd. Going one day to chastise him, he found him 
asleep and a cobra shading him with its hood. He then noticed from 
the marks on his feet that he was destined to be a king. He informed 
him of the fact, released him from menial work and made him promise 
to make him his mantri when he rose to power. In course of time, 
acting under the advice of the Brahman, the quondam cowherd deposed 
the last representative of the Pala race and ascended the throne, 
making the Brahman his councillor. He assumed the name of Nila- 
dhvaja, and bringing many Brahmans from Mi tin la did much towards 
re-establishing Vedic observances. He is said to have belonged to the 
Khyen tribe, but on conversion to Hinduism, he declared his caste to be 
that of High S'udra, just as the next dynasty — the Koch — called them- 
selves Rajavam^is. He removed the capital to Kamathapura,* on the 
western bank of the Dharla in Koch Bihar. The ruins still exist, and 
are described by Dr. Buchanan- Hamilton who visited them in J809.t 
He says that the city was very extensive, being no less than 19 miles 
in circumference, of which five were protected by the Dharld and the 
rest by a rampart and a ditch. The city was built on the usual plan, 
enclosure within enclosure, wall within wall, the king’s palace occu- 
pying the centre of the whole. 

His son Chakradhvaja succeeded him, and the latter was in turn fol- 
Chakradhvaja, NUam- lowed by his son Nilambara, who attained to 
great power. His dominions included the 

* He was on this account known as KamatheSvara. It is doubtful how far 
Niladhvaja’s empire extended, and it is not unlikely that in some portions of 
Eastern KamarUpa other rnlers were at the same time exercising sovereign rights. 
The Musalman historians of the time sometimes refer to Eamariipa and Kama^ha as 
if the kingdoms were distinct, and somotimes speak as if the terms were synony- 
mous and referred to one and the same country. “Comotay ” is shown in the Map 
in Blaev’s Theatrum Orbis Torrarum, Vol 11 (Amsterdam 1660) ; but the map is 
too sketchy to enable the boundaries of the country to be ascertained from it. 

t Buchanan- Hamilton’s account is reproduced almost verbatim in Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Kooh Bihar, p. 362. See also Statistical Accowat of Bang- 
pur, p. 314. 
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greater part of K&inariipa, GoalptifH and Baiigpur, and also part of 
Bengal. His attempts to extend his dominions were facilitated by tlie 
struggles which the Af gh an Kings of Bengal were then making to 
maintain their independence of the Delhi Empeiws. 

Nilambara did much to improve coirirannications, and amongst 
other works, constructed a maguilicent road from Kainathapura to Gho- 
ftigh4ta, a portion of which still forms part of the main road between 
Koch Bihdr, Rahgpur and llogra. The fall of this Jiionarch was in 
this wise. The sou of his councillor, a Briiliiuan named S'liuclii P4tra, 
was enamoured of the queen, and the king, hearing of it, oidered him 
to be killed and some of his flesh to be cooked. He then invited the 
father to a banquet, and, after making him partake of his sou s flesh, 
told him what he had eaten and explained the circumstances under 
whiclj the punishine.ut had hcon inllictcd. Ihe councillor at once left 
the kingdom, under the pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges 
in order to wash away the sin committed by his sou. But his real 
object was revenge, and to obtain iL, ho wont to Husain Shah, the 
Nawab at Gauda, and telling him of the weakness of the kingdom, per- 
suaded him to send a huge array to invade it. The siege of Kamatha- 
pura is said to have lasted for twelve years,* at the end of whieh [lei iod 
Husain Shah gave out that he was going to abandon tlie siege and re- 
tium to his own country, but that before doing so, his wifo wished 
to pay a visit to Nilambara’s llani. tinder this pretence some armed 
•men were introduced into the city in litters, and with their aid the city 
was captured. Nilambara was taken prisoner and put in an iron cage 
to bo taken to Gauda, but lie made liis escape, and Buchanan Hamilton 
says that in his time the common peO[de of Kamarupa still looked for 
his restoration at some future date. The Assam chronicles fix 1498 
A. D. as the date of the capture of Kamathapur a, and this date is con- 
firmed by a conteraporaueous inscription fou. d by Mr. West nnicott, at 
Maldah bearing date 907 A. II. (A. D. J501-2 ), which belonged to a 
Madrasah built by Husain Sha'i in commemoration of his conquest of 
Kamatha and KiLmardpa.t The author of the Biaz refers to the con- 
quest of these and other places, and mentions lliipa Naraiana Piiin, 
Kuihwar Gosa, Lakkhan aud Lachlimi Naniyapa amongst the princes 
' Bubilued. Husain Shah left, his son Daiiyal with a stiong at my to com- 
plete the conquest, “ but when the rains set in aud the roads were closed 
“ the R4ja issued with his men from the hills and in a short time they 
were all killed. ” A very similar account is given in the Fat^iyah 

• This is doubtless an exaggeration. 

f J A. S. B. 1874, p S281. A. D. UdB is also accepted by Blochmann as the 
correct date ( J# A. S. B- 1872, p. 78 )• 

J. I. 86 
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i ‘Ibriyah, from which ifc nppears that the Kaja who drove out the 
Musalmaiis was the Ahom king.* 

A few years later ( JSOG A. D. ) a Patban named Turbak is said to 
have advanced as far as Koliabar, where he 
Turbuk s invasion. defeated the Aherns and was not finally expelled 

from the Province until A. D., when he was defeated and slain, 
and his army chased as far as the Kara toy a river. This invasmii is 
recorded in tho Aliom liistordes, but is not mentioned by MnsaUnaii 
writers. The Marias are said to be the descendants of prisoners taken 
in this war.t 

Although Husain Shah’s invasion constituted tho first serious 

Earlior Musalman aUempl. of the Miibtitumarlan rulers of Bengal 
invasions. to permanently occupy Karnariipa, aecoiints are 

not wanting of earlier invasions which, liowevcr, se»cm to have partaken 
more of the nature of filibustering expeditions than of real attempts at 
conquest. J 

^liyasu’d-din Bahadur Shall is reported to have invaded Assam 
about 1‘2’20 A. D. ainl to have ascended the Brahmaputra as far as 
Siidivii, hut in the end ho was defeated <aiid driven buck to Gauda § 

Ikbtiyaru’d-din Yuzbak Tughril Khan invaded the country in 1256- 
57 A. D. For a time he was successful and he colcbr.itod his con- 
quest by erecting a mosque, but, when tho rains set in, ami the country 
was flooded, largo numhers of his men died. The king of Kamarupa 
then returned from his hiding place in the hills and gave battle, 
Tughril was killed and his army defeated, and only a few escaped to 
Bengal to tell the talc.|| Muhammad Sin'ih, son of Tughliiq Shah, 


* Bloclimann, J. A. S. B. 1872 pp. 79 and 33(5. Tho goneral account of the 
Khyen dynasty f?iven above is taken from Gunabhiram’s Aadin hitranji. 

f in tho Fatliiyah i 'Ibriyah it is said that they are the doscoiidahts of prince 
D.hiyars army. As Tiirbuk’s narrio is not mentioned in JMiiaalman histories, ifc is 
possiidc that tho name is an Ahom designation of Danytil or somo otlior comman- 
der of the forces left by IJiisain Shah iu Assam. 

I I do not mention Bakhtiy.ir Khilji’s invasion, because ifc has been shown that 
ho did not, as was tnice supposed, enter Assam and cross tho Brahmaputra at Gau- 
hati, but tliat ho marclusd northwards along the Karatoy.L river which formed 
tho boundary of tho kingdom of Kumarhpa. 

§ Gunabhiram’s Asdin Imran ji p. 81. 

II Gunkbhirama’a Asdvi huranji p. 82 and Tabaqat i Nasiri 263. Tho practise 
of flooding the country hero rcfeiTed to was common in early warfare in this part 
of India. Husain Shah’s second invasion of Tippera was frustrated by a similai* 
operation (Long's Analysis of the lldjmala, J. A. S B. 1850 p. G13 ). Cunningham 
( Arch ; Surv : of India Vol XV p. 170 ) mentions a tradition that Mughisu’d-din waa 
killed near Souargaou, but it is not quite certain that tho same person is referred 
to, and in any case tho version given in the t6xt Booms to bo moro authentic. 
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invaded the country in 1337 A. D. He sent “ 100,000 horsemen well 
“ equipped to Assam ; but the whole army perished in that land of 
“witchcraft, and no trace of it was left. Ho sent a second army I o 
“ avenge the former disaster, bat when they came to Bengal, tliey 
“ would go no further, and the plan had to be given up.”* 

In the reign of Barbak, some time about 1460 A. D., lama’il 
GhAzI, the celebrated Pir, is said to have defeated Kame4vara, king of 
Kamariipa. The story is told at length in a manuscript found by the 
late Mr. Damant in the possession of a fakir in charge of Isma’il 
Ghazi’s tomb at Kuuta Diiar, Rahgpnr, but no reference is made to the 
subject in any Assam Chronicle or tradilion.f 

The records of those earlier Muhammadan invasions are very scanty, 
and very few traces of them now remain, beyond a few ruined fortifica- 
tions ( such perhaps as the liaidargarli already refciTed to ), a few occa- 
Hioii%)[ finds of coins and the names of places indicating a previous 
Musalman occupation.J 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to give some account of 
the B:iro Bhuiyas. It is generally admitted 
Baro Bhuiyas. Avon* foreigners, but accounts differ 

as to the circumstances under which tliey came to Bengal & Assam. 
Bucdianan's version is that <-welve persons of very liiirh distinel ion, 
and mostly named Pala, came from the west and settled ” at Malj/isthaji 
He Avas of opinion that they belonged io tlic Bhungiya tribe. Cunning- 
ham on the other liatid thinks that they were Brahmans and that 
the name Bhuiya is a corruption of Bhumihara, a term applied to them 
as indication of the fact that they had taken to cultivation as a means 
of livelihood. He says that thoy still call themselves B.ibhan, and 
claim to bo Brahmans, but that tbeir enemies say that they are the de- 
scendants of men of low caste AAdiom Jarasandha raised to the priest- 
hood. He mentions that they form a large part of the yjopulation of 
Magadha, the chief representative of the clan being the Hajd of Tekari, 
and from this he surmises that the Pala Rajas “ muNt have been of 
“ this caste, as they would appear to have been descendants of some of 
“the Biiro Bhuihar Prilas, while in their iiiscriptiuns they are silent as 
to their ancestry, ” 


• Alarngirnniuah, p. 731. 
t J A. S. B. 1874, p. 216. 

X 30 silver coins were recently discovered near Gauliati by a cooly working on 
the Assam-Bongal Railway. They bore dates from 1310 to 1399 A. D. Most of 
them were coins issued by the independent Sultans of Bengal. Mahmud Shah II, 
Ghiyrt§a*d-din Bahadur Shtih, Ilyas Shnh, Ac. A previous find of 33 coins at Gau- 
hafi in 1880 formed the subject of an article by Dr. lloernlo in the J. A. S. B. of 
1881, p. 63. 
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Biicliatian’s identification of the Baro Blmijas with the aboriginal 
tribe called Bliungija or Bhuiya was endorsed by Dalton and other 
writers, but Dr. Wise has made it clear that the word “ Bhuiyi ” has 
nothing to do witli caste but is simply a word formerly used to denote 
a chief or ruler.* * * § He sliows tiiat one at least of the “Bhuiyas” was 
a Musalmfin, and quotes Janie as follows : — “ Non se tamen dixere 
reges sed Boionesj quasi forsan Priiicipes.” Bhuiy^ therefore simply 
means chief, and connotes nothing regarding the caste of the persons 
to whom it is applied. 

Why those Bhniyas should always be referred to as 12 in number 
is less clear. It may bo that the term was originally “ Bar ” or “ great,” 
and somehow got changed in course of time to Baro or twelve ; but this 
seems unlikely. All that can be said in explanation is that twelve seems 
to be a favourite number to bo fixed for councillors or feudatories in 
the emstifution of kingdoms in this part of India The of 

Jaintia had twelve <hilais, and we shall see subsequently that when 
Visva Simha came to the throne, he appointed twelve chief Ministers 
of Siatc.f 

The traditioji current in Assam regarding the immigration of the 
Bfiro Bhuiyas of this Province is as follows: — A Raja of Kamafliapura 
named Durlabha Niirayaini wemt to war wilh another Raja named 
Dharma Narayaiia, who called himself Gaudesvara — the Lord of 
Gauda.J When peace was coinJiided (.Taii(losvara§ sent seven houses 
of Brahrnaiis and seven of S'udras ( Kayasthas ) to Durlabha who 
settled I hem on his frontier as lords of the marches and gave them 
lauds and slaves. bh'om the position accorded to them, it seems 
ctirtain that tlu'y must have been persons of position in their own coun- 
t]*y The names of the seven Brahmans were Krishna Pandita, Ra- 
ghupati, R/imavara, Loliar, Bayan, Dharrna and Mathura; and of the 
seven Kayasthas — Hari, S'ri llari, Shipati, S'ridliara, Chidaiianda, Sada- 
Tuinda jind Cliandl vara. The last mentioned, who was the ablest and 

* Tt is in fact simply the Sanskrit equivalent of the Persian word Zamindar. 
The tirle was sold by tho last kings of Cachar to any one willing to pay for it. 
Dr. Wise’s essays on the Usiro Bhuiyas of Bengal will be found in the J, A. S. B. 
1874, p 197 and 1875, p. 181. 

t Cf. also the 12 m inn Is of the Khtilisa. 

J The whole story is told at length in the G^iru Charitra. 

§ It appears that this title was often claimed, even by petty princes, and in the 
time of the visit to Paundradesa of Jayapida, tho B-ija of KaSmira (779-813 A. D.) 
ihere were no less than six petty princes in tho province of Gauda or Varendra 
all of whom claimed the title of Gandosvara. The same state of affairs is said by 
TarSnstha to have prevailed in the beginning of the ninth century, immediately 
before the rise of the Pala princo.s. (Arch. Siir. of Ind. Vol, XV, p. 111.) 
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most learned, was chief of the Baro Bhaijds, and acted as their priest, 
from which fact he was also known as Devidasa.* A story is told 
of Gha^divara to the effect that he and the other Bhuiyast went home to 
fetch their families, and that on startuig to return they wore seized by 
Gand^^rara and cast into prison Shortly afterwards a pandit from 
Benares visited tlie country and defeated all the learned men there in 
argument. The king confronted him with Chapejivara, who soon over- 
came him, and he left the country covered with shame at his defeat. 
This so pleased the king that he at once released Chandivara and his 
companions and supplied them with boats in which to return to Kania- 
rupa. They went and settled at Paimaguri, where Gbandivara earned the 
gratitude of the peasantry by constructing a bund in Bahgsi pargana, 
which the Chaudhri of the place, by name Gandharva Rai, had in vain 
attempted to make. Subsequently the Bbotias raided and carriejd off 
a mynber of people including Chaiidivai*a’s son Rajadhara. Gandharva 
Rai fled to the south bank of the Brahmaputra, but Cliandivara with 
the other Bhuiyas followed up the. Bhotia raiders and rescued their 
captives. 

After Nilambara Lad been overthrown by the Musalmdns under 
Husain Shah and the bitter had in their turn been expelled by the 
A'homs, the country appeal s to liavo been broken up, as it had often 
been before, into numerous potty kingdoms, and amongst the rulers of 
these small principalities were twelve Bhuiyiis, but whether these were 
descendants of the Bhuiyas iin|)orted by Uevesvara or not is uncer- 
tain. 

* His son Rajadharu, was tho great grandfather of S'ahkara Deva, the cele- 
brated religious reformer. 

t The following list of Bhuiyas is taken from Lakshnunarayana’sParMs/ittrrtZi : 
Chdru, Uguri, Kusum, Kalia, Luki, Jhargaon, Kabila, Karnapur, Phiilguri, Bijui, 
Dighala and Pratap. Of these Uguri, Luki, Jhargdou, Karnapur, Phulgufi, Bijni 
and perhaps Dighala are names of places, and Cham, Kusum, Kalia, Kabila and 
Pratap are the names of rulers whose states are not mentioned. The twelve 
Bhuiyas were not the only rulers in tho country during this period of anarchy. 
Amongst others, two brothers named Chandana and Madana are mentioned by Bucha- 
nan Hamilton as having ruled for eight years at a place called Maraldvasa about 
twenty miles north of Kamathapiira. In a lecture by Bdbd Ram Chandra Ohosh, 
quoted at page 407 of Hunter’s Statistical Aceount of Koch Bihdr, it is stated 
that Chandana and Madana were, the children of Harid Mandal by his wife Jira. 
But as will bo seen hereafter, there is not sufficient evidence to justify this state- 
ment. The same Babu adds that Chandana became king in 1511 and was succeeded 
by Vifiva Simha in 1 624, after a reign of thirteen years. Cunabhiram mentions 
the kings of the following places as having been subdued by Visva Siihha : — pimu- 
rid. Beltola, Rani, Luki, Bogai, Pantan, Boko, Bangaou, Moirapur, Blioldgdon, 
Chaigaofi, Barnagar, Danang, Karaibari, Attiabari. Kamatlmhari, and Balaranipiir. 
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Biflu and Sisu. 


The Koon Kings of KAMARdPA. 

Ill the meantime the Koch chiefs were gradually rising to power. 

In tracing their history I shall follow gener- 
ally the^acooiint given in the Purushandma or 
Vitm^dvali of Raja Lakalimi Narayana Knar, but shall collate this with 
other versions and endeavour, where they differ, to show which is most 
probably correct. 

The account begins with the usual attempt to prove that the ruling 
tribe was of Kshattriya descent. It says that Sahasra, son of Btij4 
Haihaya stole tlie milch cow of Jarnadagni. Para^urama, son of the lat- 
ter, on hearing of the theft, slew Sahasra and restored the cow to his 
father. In revenge, Sahasra’s sons, liking advaulige of Para^nrama’s 
absence, killed Jarnadagni and cut off his head. When Parasurama re- 
turned, he waged a war of extermination against the Kshattriyas and 
recovered the head of Jarnadagni, whom ho Ihen restored to life. The 
remnant of the Ksiuittriyas, flying before the wrath of Parasurama, 
assumed the guise of Meches and discarded the sacred thread. They 
multiplied rapidly, and eventually a chief was born whose name was 
Hidri, and who had twelve children— Pan bar, Phedela, Aorko Guahar, 
Fed Fedtt, Barihans, Jukuabar, Kathja, Baihagn, Megha, Gorata, Jogai 
and Dukharu.* These sons founded twelve tiunilies atid from one of 
these sprang Haria Mandal. One day, whoa his wife Hira wascairying 
his mid-day meal to him in the fields, she was met by S'iva, who had 
as.sumed the form of llaria Mandal, and in that guise consumed the 
food intended for her linsband and had iutei'courso with her. There was 
some misunderstanding between her and her husband in the evening, 
but matters wore soon put right, foi* Siva appeared to Haria in a dream 
and infoimed him that it was he who had eaten his food and taken 
such liberties with his wife, and stated that as a result of his intimacy 
with her, a son would be born who would rise io be a mighty chief. 
To complete tl»e story, the legend adds that the lady was none other 
than an incarnation of Parvati, who had been made to take the form of 
a MechAni as a punishment for causing Shiva’s death by a curse. Ten 
months latei', on the 1st day of the Bihn, the promised sou was born, 
amidst universal rejoicings, and was named Bisu, in commemoration of 
the time of his biith. By his second wife Jira or DliirA, Haria 
liimself be^ot a son, whom he named S'isH. 

The Pnmshandma continues, that in Ins boyhood Bisu was known 
as the chief of cowherds. When he grew up, lie at once began to ex- 
tend his fiither’s principality by bringing the country niled by the 

• The oocuvronoe of the number twelve will again be remarked. The Purusha^ 
ndma also speuly* of the twelve soiif of Sahanra. 
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Bhnijis under hie power. He defented the Bhuiyas of Uguri and 
Luki* * * § but was defeated by Charu Bhuiya. While wandering about 
after this defeat, he was met by Parvati disguised as a Meohani, and 
followiDg her advice, he again attacked Cham Bliuiya at the time of 
the Bai4akl) Bihua, when his soldiers had disi)orsod for tlio festival, and 
thus overcame and killed him and the few soldiers that were left with 
him. Following up this success, ho defeated and slow the Bhuiyds of 
Phulgufi and Hijni, the former of whom is described as being of the 
race of S'iva.f He gradually extended his power, and after defeating 
all the Bhuiyas, went andj built a magnifujent city in Koch lliliar. 
He worshipped S'iva and Durga and gave gifts to the disciples of Vishnu. 
Other accounts mention that he nssunied the Hindu name of Vi4va 
Simha and that his brother S'isu called himself S'iva Simha, while the 
men of his tiibe who accepted Hir.duism described themselves as Raja- 
vaih^is. He gave alms to the priests, and astrologers, and also to the 
poor and to the visitors from dislsint countries. He made S'isu Yuvaraja, 
and appointed twelve ministers from the twelve chief families of the 
Meches, .viz : — Two councillors ( on© for foreign and one for internal 
affaii’s), a commander of the army, a brahman, an astrologer, a physician, 
a betelnut-boarer, a cook, a store-keeper, an accountant, a thdr (prophet) 
and a porter. He also introrlm^ed a regular state organization by appoint- 
ing Thakurids over 20 coolies, Haikuif over 100, and Tlazdris over 1,000, 
JJmrds over 8,000, and Nawdbs over 66,000. Excluding the old and the 
young, he. took an account of his able-bodied male subjects, and found 
that the number of persons fib to carry arms amounted to no less than 
5,225,000. He is said to have possessed numberless elejdiants, horses, 
asses, buffaloes, and camels. It is related that he went to make war on 
the Ahoms, but fell short of provisions on the way, and thinking it 
wrong to plundei*, returned home.§ He was preparing to undertake a 
second expedition, when Kali appeared to him and fold liim not to 
engage in war himself. She fold him instead to marry, and prophesied 
that he would have eighteen sons, who would conquer the whole world. 
In accordance with the divine mandate, he married in one day eighteen 
wives according to the Gandharva ceremony. Two of these wives 

• If this account can b© relied on, it seems to prove that the Koch Kingdom 
rose in Kamarupa and gradually extended itself westwards, instead of beginning in 
Uoxigpar as is generally stated. 

t It may be interesting to note that the use of firearms is referred to in the 
account of his buttles with the Bhuiyas. 

t Gmi^Abhirdma says that he took from them as tribute muga silk, cotton, cop- 
per, tin, load, silver, gold, iron, potters’ clay, &g , 

§ The Ahom version which says that he was defeated and made tributary, is 
more likely to be tho real ezplanittion of his return. 
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came from Nepdl, two from Kdmar&pa, one from Ed imira, four from 
Benares, three from S^oigiitapura (the Modern Tezpnr) and two from 
Mithild. Ten months later, each of his wives gave birth to a son, thU 
names of whom were NaraSimha, Malla Deva, who wais afterwards known 
as Nara Narayaua, S^ukladlivaja, Gosaih Kamala, Maidan, Bdm Chan- 
dra, Bdra Simha, Mana Simha, Mocha, V|*ishaketa, Rdma Nardjaua, 
Ananta, Dipa Siihha, Hemadhara, MeghaNarnjana, Jagat Chandra, and^ 
Sdrja. 

Being undecided as to who should succeed him, Visva Sitiiha, 
following the advice of Sada S'lva, caused 18 different articles ( inolud- 
iug gold, silver, iron, earth, &o.) to be tied up in bundles, and asked his 
sons to bring each one a bundle. Nara Siihha brought the bundle of 
gold, and so was appointed to be ruler of a foreign country. Malla 
Deva brought the bundle of earth, and was thus selected to succeed 
his father as king. S'ukladhvsja, who brought the bundle of iron, was 
made Tuvaraja, while Gosain Kamala, because he brouglit the bundle 
of wheat, was declared to have for Ids inheritance unspotted fame and 
pure glory, and to be destined to construct roads, monasteries and tanks. 
Minor appointments were allotted to the other sons, according to the 
contents of their bundles. 

Vi^va Siihha died, after reigning 25 years, of sores brf>ught on by 
the curse of a Brahman,* but before his death, he enjoined his ministers 
never to get brides for his family from foreign races, but only from 
amongst the Meoii, Koch and Kachari tribes. It is said thp^t he was 
carried up to heaven from S'onitanagara in a chariot driven by Nandi, 
who had been sent to earth by S'iva for this purpose. 

Q iinabhiram tells a story which is not referred to in tbis Purusha- 
ii&ma. He says that Visva Siihha re-discovered Kamakliya. The story^ 
runs that he went to Nilachala, where he found only a few houses 
of Meches. No one vras at home except one old woman, who was rest- 
ing under a fig-ti’ee, whore there was a mound which she said con- 
tained a deity. Vi^va Siihha prayed that his followers might be caused 
to arrive, and his prayer was at once granted. He therefore sacrificed 
a pig and a cock, and resolved, when the country became quiet, to build 
jfi golden temple there. He ascertained that the hill was the site of the 
old temple of Kamakhya, the ruins of which he discovered, while the 
image of the goddess herself was dug up from under the mound. Sub- 

* He had asked the Br«hinaBi why people worship the big toe of a Briihma^, 
and on being told in reply that it was beoause it contained white blood, which is the 
blood of Brahm&, he had his toe pierced through with a chisel. No white blood 
was seen, but red blood fl9wed and could not be stopped, and so the Brahma^ died 
saying, “ As you have caused me this pain, so you^also shall die of sores." 
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^eqaentlj he re-built the temple, but instead of making it of gold, 
he placed a gold coin between each brick. He brought Br&hmaus from 
Kannauj, Mithili, Benares, <bc., to perform religious ceremonies at this 
and other temples: Gnuabhiram adds that in Yi^va Siiuha^s time 
Bahgalugafh was the eastern boundary of Koch Bihfir. 

Taking advantage of the absence of MalUDeva and S^ukladhvaja, 
who had been sent to Benares to study under 
ara arayaaa, ^ hermit of the name of Brahmdnanda, Nara 

Simha seized the throne. News of this occurrence was sent to Mall& 
Peva by his nurse, and he at once returned with S'ukladhvaja and 
defeated Nara Simha, who fled to the Morang country. Mall& Deva and 
Siukladhvaja defeated the Morang king, and Nara Simha fled to Nep&], but 
the king of Nepal was similarly defeated, and he then took refuge in 
Ea^mira. Being unable to cross the passes Mall& Deva gave up the 
pursuit and returned to his own country. The Vamsdvali says that Nara 
Simha subsequently became ruler of lihotdn, and that Pallavas, or local 
rulers were appointed by him. Their names were Dagar, whose juris- 
diction lay in the east ; Tongsdr in the sduth ; and Paro in the west. 
Three Jongpons are also mentioned as rulers over Tasirjim, Pdruakhdtd 
and Undiphera, respectively, and reference is also made to the “ great 
dewan of Dunerkal, ” the ^ lord of correspondence.’ 

Beturning to Malla Deva and S'ukladhvaja, it is stated that on their 
return Malld Deva became king and assumed the name of NaraNdrdyana. 
He made Siukladhvaja his Yuvardja, under the name of Siilardi, the king 
of the kites. He at once began to turn his attention to the extension of 
his kingdom, andfirst of all, he determined to cairy out the decision formed 
by his father to conquer the A horns. Bearing in mind the cause of 
his father’s failure, he first of all arranged for the construction of a 
road as far as a place called Parnsu Kuthar, and this task was entrusted 
to Gosdiu Eamala. The latter set to work with vigour, and at the end 
of a year had completed the road, and had also constructed tanks at re- 
gular intervals along it.* Nara Narayana then called in Hindd pandits 
and astrologers, and, after following the usual Hindd observances, pre- 
pared to start. But before doing so, he organized a Kach&ri dance on 
the banks of the Sankosh, and calling in the aid of a Shamanist, went 
through the aboriginal rites of his tribe, this leaning to his old tribal 
superstitions being justified in^ the VamSdvali by the statement that 
Sfiva himself had directed him to observe them. He then started. * One 
night he halted at Tamtumani, where twelve tribes brought him pre- 

* The remains of this road are still visible from North Lakhimpur ; thb portion 
which mna^ through N<^h Kllmrdp and the Mangaldai subdivision is still known as 
the Gos&iii Kamala All. 

J. I. 37 
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sents, in consequence of which the place was called BAra^ala. On 
another occasion he stopped at Bhrainarakii9(j[8' where he built a fort 
and a monastery on a hill called Nil Khdm4r, a family oi Elachdris 
being appointed to attend on Triddladevi, the goddess of the place. It 
is said that he fixed the Gosain Kamala Ali as the boundary north of 
which the Kachnri, Koch and Mech aboriginal forms of worship should 
be practised, while south of it Hiiidd observances were to be followed. 
Further on he halted at Singiri Parbat, and after that on the Bharali. 

In Ihe meantime, the Ahom king who had heard of the invasion, 
summoned a meeting of his councillors, and with their advice, caused 
an iron goat to be made. This goat he sent to Nara Ndrdya^a, say- 
ing that if he could sever its head from its body at one stroke he 
should have his kingdom, but not otherwise. Nara Narayaigia offered 
two goats to Kali, and then taking a sharp sword struck off the 
head of the iron goat with such force that the sword buried itself 
in the earth. On hearing of this, the A'hom king was filled with fear, 
and fled to Charai Kharang.’* Nara Niirayana then entered Garhgdon.f 
Finding that the Aliom king was not disposed to fight, Nara Narayana, 
after halting for a year at Garhgaon sent word to him saying that if 
he wished to fight he should come prepared, and that if he did not 
come, and at the same time did not surrender, he would go and attack 
him at Charai Kharang. On receiving this message, the Ahom king 
agreed to acknowledge himself a feudatory of Nara Nar&yana, and sent 
as hostages a prince named Sundara and twetity families of the Ghar- 
matha clan, together with one pot of gold and another of silver, 60 
elephants and 60 pieces of cloth. J 

After that the Koch king left Qarhgaon and proceeded first to 
Marafig and thence to Deincra. 

• According to other accounts, including that in GunAbhir^m*s Asdm Buran^i, 
the Ahom king is said to have for a time averted defeat by sending forward an 
army of S'lidras mounted on cows. A similar stratagem is referred to in the 
Rdjamdld or Chronicles of the kings of Tippera. 

t The Purushandma states that this was formerly the capital of the Ghntiy4 
Edja, The Ahoms were unable to conquer this king and so ma4e peace with him. 
Their ruler married his daughter, and through her discovered that her father's 
supremacy was due to the possession of a golden out. He made his wife steal this 
for him, and when he had got it, he attacked and killed the Ohutiyd E^jfi, whose 
Bons^ed for refuge to the Miri and Miching country. 

t Sundara and his comrades were subsequently released owing to Sundara having 
Bucceetled in worsting Nara Ndrayapa in a gambling contest. The Ahom chronicles 
add that when they returned to their own country, they took back goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, and other artisans with them. (Gu^abhiram’s Asam Butanji pp. 68 
and 117.) 
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Subsequently he deputed SilarAi to go and conquer Harme4vara, 
the king of Hi^aiuba or Caohar. It is related that SilarAi broke open 
the gate of the capital with two strokes of his riding whip.* Seeing this, 
Harme4vara feared to offer resistance and at once made his submission. 
He gave 84 elephants and other presents and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 70,000 silver and 1,000 gold mohnrsand 60 elephants.t The 
# Koch king then sent messengers to the Raja of Mapipur, calling on 
him to submit and pay tribute, and the RajA feeling himself too weak 
to resist so powerful a pi’ince, at once complied with his requisition. 
His tribute is said to have been fixed at Rupees 20,000, 300 gold coins 
and ten good elephants. After this SilarAi gave battle to the king of 
Jaiiitia and slew him with his own hand. Nara Narayai;|ia set up the de- 
ceased RAja’s son as king, after making liim promise to pay an annual 
tribute, and then despatched Silaj^Ai to wage war against the king of 
Tippera. It is said that Silarai’s a]*my consisted of 40,000 men, and 
that in the battle wliich took place, no fewer than 18,000 men of the 
Tippera army were slain. The king is said to have met his death, like 
the king of Jaiutia, at the hands of SilArai himself. Kara Narayana 
placed the deceased king*s brother iipon the vacant throne, and made 
him pay tribute to the extent of Rs. 10,000, one hundred gold mohars 
and thirty war horses. In the meantime, Vii’yavanta the Raja of 
Khairam, having heard of Kara NarAyanaV prowess and wishing to avoid 
the fate which had overtaken the kings of JaintiA and Tippera, 
hastened to make submission. His tribute was fixed at 15,000 Rupees, 
900 gold coins, 50 horses and 3G elephants. He was also made to 
promise not to stamp coins in his own name, but in that of Kara 
Karayana.} The next victory was over the RajA of pimuria who was 
taken prisoner, but was subsequently released on his undertaking to 
^ay an annual tribute of Rs. 7,000. In the course of this expedition, • 
Kara KarAyana is said to have straightened the course of the Brahma- 
putm opposite Pai(>dunatha, a place near the foot of the Kilachal hill, 
some four miles west of Gauhati. After stopping some time at a village 

* Other similar feats are attributed to Silarni. On one occasion he is said to 
have leapt over the Bharali river on the back of bis war horse. 

t This story of the invasion of Gacbar by Nara Nardyana is confirmed by a 
tradition current amongst the Debdns, a smali tribe of that district, who claim to 
be descended from the Koches who invaded the district. According to their 
account, however, the leader of the expedition was not Silardi, but his brother 
Gosdifi Kamala. 

X No coins of this king have as yet been found, and the earliest coin of the 
Bdjds of Jaintid which 1 have seen is dated more than a hundred years later. Ex- 
cluding Ahozn ooins, the only extant coins of this period stamped by kings in Assam 
are those issued by Nara Ndrayapa and his successors. 
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named Belli, Nara Nirija^a determined to attack the king exf Siratfaa 
(Sylhet), whose kingdom' is described as being near Jaintii, and who is 
said to have been a very powerrfal prince. Messengers Were sent calling 
upon him to submit, bnt this he refused to do, and Silarii was 
accordingly despatched with a strong force to overcome him. He met 
the army of the Sylhet king, and a battle took place which lasted 
three days# At the end of this time as the scales of victory still hang 
in the balance, Silarii became impatient, and so seizing liis sword and 
shield, he rushed forward like the kite, from which he took his name, 
and attacked the hostile army. It is related that 100,000 soldiers fell 
before his all-destroying sword, and that at last the king of Sylhet 
himself was slain. The king’s brother Asirai then tendered his 
submission and retumed with Silarli to the court of Nara Nardyana, 
who appointed him king in the place of his brother and fixed his tri- 
bute at 100 elephants, 200 horses, 300,000 Bupees and 10,000 gold 
coins.* 

Being thus victorious in three directions, Nara Narayana determined 
io invade the kingdom of Ganf (Gauda). Before doing so, he visited 
the temple of Kamakhya, which be found in ruins. He intended to 
rebuild it, but being possessed by S'nni (or the planet Saturn) he post- 
poned this pious act until after his proposed expedition. This incensed 
the goddess against him, and his army, which was led by Silarai, was de- 
feated by the Pasha of Gaur, after a fight which lasted for ten days, 
Silarai himself performed prodigies of valour, and after his weapons had 
been broken he disdained to fly, and so continued to fight with rushes until 
they also were exhausted, and he was taken prisoner. Subsequently, 
through the favour of Kali, he succeeded in curing the Pasha’s mother, 
wlio had been bitten by a snake which had been sent into her presence by 
Silarai in the form of a rope. In return for this cure, Silarii was releasedf^ 
and the Ganges was fixed as the boundary between the two kingdoms* 

On his return home, he and his brother at once set about the erec- 
tion of the Kamakhya temple.f Twice they erected a temple of stone, 
und each time it fell in a night. Then Parvati appeared in a dream and 

* Sylhet was conquered hj the Musalrndns in 1884 A. D., but may have been 
temporarily independent at the period here referred to, whioh was a troublbas one in 
Bengal. Or it may be that the king of Sylhet here referred to was the ruler of 
L^ur, who long continued to maintain his independence of the Musalm^n inva« 
ders. 

f An inscription within the temple records its erection by Silarai dm nwg the 
reign of his brother Kara Narlyapa. This inscription which bears date 1487 B^ak* 
(1563 A. D.) will be referred to again further on. Other accounts say that th6 
temple took ten years to build. (Gunabhiram’s Buranji page 68.) 
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said that tho Musalmibis had destroyed the old stone temploi and as it wns 
now the Kali Tuga, the new one should be oonstruoted of bricks. The 
brick temple^ was constructed in six months, and then Kara ^I’&rayaQa 
consecrated it with numerous sacrifices, including 140 men, whose heads^ 
he offered to the goddess on copper plates.'* He made a grant of land 
for the maintenance of the shrine, and gave away alms to the exteni of 
Bs. 25,000. He also caused a statue of himself to be made and placed 
within the temple.f At this time he caused roads, monasteries and 
tanks to be constimcted, and trees to be planted. Under his auspices 
tlie S^dstras were published and the Batnamala was composed, and even 
«>the common people were made to study religious books. S^aktism whs 
the State religion, but Vaishnavism was more than tolerated, and great 
honour was done to Sankara Deva, Deva Damodara, and other Yaish^ava 
divines. The country enjoyed a period of peace and religion, and trade 
throve exceedingly. 

Two years later, the Gaur Pasha’s mother died, and Nara Naraya^a 
then combined with Akbar to attack him, Silardi invaded his kingdom 
with an army from the east, while lidjd Man Singh, who was in com- 
mand of the Imperial army, advanced upon him from the west. 

The ruler of Gauf being thus attacked from two sides at the same 
time was easily defeated, and his kingdom was then divided between 
the Koch king and the Emperor of Delhi. The Pasha himself fled to 
tho country of tho Feringliis. 

While engaged on this expedition, news came from the capital that 
a son had been born to Silardi.J Tho latter, however, was destined never 
to see him. He was attacked by small-pox and died on tho banks of the 
Ganges, after enjoining his brother Nara Narayapa to take care of his boy, 
Nara N&raja^a performed the funeral ceremonies with great pomp, and 
at the conclusion sacrificed a bull. 

After Silarai’s death, a long period of peace ensued, during which 
the people enjoyed great prosperity, while Nara Nardyapa gave such 
encouragement to religion that he became known as the pious king. " 

* The offering of human saorifioes was by no moans uncommon among the 
S^aktas of former times. Similar saoriSoOs were frequently offered at Sadiyd, and 
at Beltola in K4mrup, and it was the abduction of four British subjects for this 
purpose which led to the annexation of Jaintia in 1836. 

t Two statues, said to represent Nara Narayana and Silariii, are still to be seen 
within the temple. An older figure carved in the rook on the road leading up to 
it is said to represent Naraka, the first-recorded guardian of the shrine. 

t It is related that in honour of this event grants of Brahmottar land were 
made in the village of Chinakonk ( in the Mangald&i sub-division. ) This grafit still 
exists. 
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In the meaniime Silardi’s son, whose name was Baprhn Bii, was 
growing up« He was a great fayonrite with the king, and when he 
attained the age of 16, two girls were given to him as wives. It is 
^ added that sabseqiiently the nnmber of his wives reached 120. 

Shortly after Raghu Bai’s maiTiage, Nara NdtAyana himself was at 
last blessed with a son, to whom he gave the name of Lakshmi Nar&yapa. ** 
Up to this time, Raghu Bai had lived in hopes of succeeding his uncle ; 
but hearing that he was now likely to be passed over in favour of the 
latter*B own son, he left the capital with a small following, and settled 
down at Bapanagara, or Vijayanagar, where he excavated a tank and 
built a town called Ghilajaipur. Nara Ndrayana sent a messenger,^ 
named Para Karji, to recall him ; but he refused to return, and when 
Karji invested the place in order to seize liim, he fought with, and 
defeated hitn. On hearing of this, it is related that Nara Ndraya^a 
professed to be pleased at his nephew’s prowess, and as an acknowleg- 
ment thereof, sent him his wives, togetlier with a large amount of 
money and jewels from the royal treasure-chest. A few months later, 
a heavy flood occurred, and taking advantage of it, Baghu made an 
expedition in boats and raided Bair Baku. When Nara Naraya^a heard 
of this, he went with an army to chastise him, but was prevented from 
attacking him by Raghu sending his 120 wives to attack Nara Ndrdya^a’s 
army. When the latter heard of this, he determined not to fight and 
so came to terms. 

The kingdom was divided into two parts, and it was settled that 
Baghu should rule the country east of the Sankosh and that Lakshmi 
should succeed his father as Baja of the country west of that river, 
Baghu continued to reside at Baranagara. He visited five places of 
pilgrimage, — Gane^a, Keddra, Gokarna, Garna, and Kame^vara; and re- 
built the Ma^ikuta Temple, which had been broken by the Musalmdns.f 
He endowed it with grants of land, and when it was finished, he 
sacrificed at the shrine 700 men, whose heads he offered to the goddess 
in copper plates. He had a large number of sons, including Parikshit, 
Indra Narayana, Jadurai, Bali Ndrdya^a, and Mana Simha. He is said 
to have been devoted to religion and to have made liberal gifts to 
Bi'ahmdns. It is related that he buried 30,00,000 Rs. under the staircase 
of his palace* In the end he was killed by a demon (daitya) sent by an 
ascetic whose company he had exhorted his son Parikshit to eschew. 

* It is said that Nara N&rdya^a married Kamala-priyi, the daughter of Bankara 
Deva’s brother Rdm Rai. According to other accounts, however, it was Sflardi who 
married her. 

t This is the Hayagriva Temple at Hajo, which stands on the hill called Mapi. 
An inscription in the temple, dated 1588 A. D , mentions Raghu Deva as the king 
under whose orders it jvas re-built. 
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Farikshit, on the death of his father, went to Pr^yotiehapara and 
worshipped three times at Kam&khyil. An astronomer attached to 
the temple foretold that unless he became king within two days, he 
would not get the kingdom for twelve years, and he accordingly set ^ 
sail and proceeded with all haste to Baranagara, where he was hailed 
as king. It is said that his boatmen were so exhausted by their 
exertions that on arriving they all lay as if dead, and were only brought 
back to life by the tender ministiations of 140 girls (sent for the 
purpose by Parikshit) who anointed their bodies with oil and acid 
fruits, and then passed the night with them. Next morning, says the 
VaiiUdvali each boatman was married to the girl with whom ho had 
slept. Parikshit is said to have built a town where North Gauh^ti 
now stands, and to have mounted cannon at Pandunatha, which were 
still in position at the time when the VanMvali wa# composed. 
Subsequently wnr broke out between Parikshit and Lakshmi Naraya^a, 
and the latter being worsted, went to Delhi, and giving his sister to the 
Emperor in marriage, implored him to send an army to his assistance. 

][n accordance with his request,' Pal*ansabha and Mukarram Kh&n 
were sent against Parikshit. Parikshit was defeated and then 
entrenched himself in a fort which he built on the banks of the Sankosh, 
which the Musalmans besieged for a year without success. They then 
resorted to stratagem, and by lloatiiig rafts of plantain trees down the 
river by night, made Parikshit believe that they had crossed it and 
were marching on his capital. Under this impression, he abandoned his 
intrenchments and hurried back to Vijayaijagara. 

In the meantime his brother Bali Ndrayana, after taking refuge for 
a year with a Bdra Bhuiya family residing at Maniari village in Dar- 
rang, went to the Aliom king, Svarga Narayana, and invoked his aid 
against the Musalmans. The latter took the field with a large army, 
and defeated the Musalmans, who fled across the Karatoya. Svarga 
Nardya^a then placed Bali Narayana, whom he re-named Dharma 
Narayana, in charge of the conquered country, the boundaries being on 
the east the Bharali, on the west the Karatoya, on the north the 
Goxniri mountains, and on the south the hills of Siri. 

Comparison OP the Vamsavali with other sources op information. 

Thus far the VamSdvali of Rdjd Lakhshmi Narayai^a Knar. I now 
refer briefly to other accounts of the events 
Kooh which it deals.* And first of all, as to 

the parentage of Bisn and Sisn. 

* Minor points in which other accounts corroborate it, have been noted passim 
in the abstract of the Vamidvali given above. ^ 
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R&ji Prasiddha Ndriya^a’s VawJdvaU agrees with it in all particulars, 
and the account given by Ghip&bhir&m in his Asdm Buranji is also 
practically the same. In the latter, however, H4jo is mentioned as the 
father of Hira and Jira; it does not appear from his account that either 
of them had a husband, find S>iva is said to have been the father of 
Sisu as well as of Bisu. Buchanan Hamilton says that H4jo Eoch 
had two daughters, Hira and JiiA, of whom the former was married 
to Hariy4 Meclu fihe had a son, Bisu, while her sister (whose husband 
is not mentioned ) had a son, Sisu. He adds that S'iva was claimed 
as the progenitor of both Bisu and Sisu. The Raikat family of 
Baikunthpur claim to be descended from Sisn, and over that he was 
the brother atid not the cousin of Bisu, Another account says that 
Chandan and Madan were the children of Hariya Mech by his wife 
Jir& and that Si^u and Bisu were born of his wife Hir& by the god 
S^iva.* 

Pi'om those accounts we may, I think, conclude that Si4u and 
Bisu were the children of Hariya Mech by his wives Hird and Jiri, 
and that the latter were daughters of Hajo, who was of the Koch tribe, 
a fact which is proved not only by the authorities mentioned above, but 
also by the fact that the existing representatives of the family still describe 
themselves as “ Koch,” and by the Musalman names for the country, 
Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo. Ralph Filch also refers to S'ukladhvaja 
as Shukl Koch. There is not sufBcient evidence for asBuming^''>&at 
Chandsn and Madan belonged to this family. ^ 

There is less unanimity regarding the kings by whom the Koch 
kingdom was consolidated and extended and 
ooSSiT^into°”two^king:- the period at wliich it was divided into two 
parts. 

According to Buchanan Hamiltonf, it was Hajo who founded the 
kingdom, and Vi4va Siihha who divided it into two parts, giving the 
position east of the Sankosh to S^ukladhvaja and the position west of 
that river to Nara Naraya^a, The same version is given in the family 
history of the Rajds of Bijni. Other authorities however, agree with 
R4ja Lakshmi Narayaija’s Vamsavali, B&bd Ram Chandra Ghosh, to 
whose lecture reference has already been made, says that Hara Narayana 
“ with the assistance and advice of his younger brother ffukladhvnja, 
“otherwise called Silarai, extended his kingdom in all directions. He 
“ conquered the whole of Kdmardpa and carried off in triumph the 
“ chhattra or umbrella of the king of Assam. The king gave to his elder 

* Lecture delivered by B&hd Mm Chandra Ghosh before the Eooh Bih4r 
HitaiBhi^i Sabh&, and printed in Calcutta at the expense of the Bnj in 1866. 

t Hunter’s Statistical Account of Eahgpur, page 351. 
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** brother, Kara SmLfa|, jthe pargana of Pai&g£ ; and to his yonnger brother 
^^SiukladhTaja, together with the title of RajA, he gave Bijni, Darrang, 
‘^ Bentali (mc, Beltola?) and the northern *part of the Kimikhyi 
“ kshettra/’ 

In BiSve^var’s Asdm Buranji, the agreetaent is still greater. He 
says : Baji Nara N^rayana, having no male issue, determined to appoint 
“ his nephew Baghu Deva as his successor. When old, ho had a son, and 
“ Baghn Deva became hopeless. The latter therefore, quitted one day the 
“ palace, under the pretext of going a hunting, but tlie Bdj&, in order 
“ to console him, allotted to him a portion of the Raj. ’* 

The account given by Gunabhiram on pages 59-71 of his Asdm 
Buranji also conhrms that contained in the Va/mMvali, and so dohs the 
allusion to the conquest of Garligaon in the Ahom chronicles, and also 
the Musalman version of the events dealt with in the VmnMvali as 
described in the Akbarndmah, except that in the latter, Baghu’s rebel- 
lion i's said to have taken place on the death of Nara Nardyai^a, and not 
during his life time.* 

In addition, we have contemporaneous evidence iu the shape of two 
inscriptions, one of which is inside the Omakliyd temple and the 
other in the temple of Hayagriva at Hajo. The former runs as follows : 

** Gloiy he to king Malladova, who by virtue of his mercy, is kind to the people ; 
“who in archery is like Arjuna, and in charity like Dadhiohi and Karna; he is 
* like an ocean of all goodness, and he is versed in many ^astras ; his character is 
“ excellent, in beauty he is as bright as Kandarpa ; he is a worshipper of Ksm^- 
“ khy&. His younger brother S'ukladeva built this temple of bright stones on the 
“ Nila hillock, for the worship of the goddess Durga, in 1487 S'aka (1665 A. D.). 
“ His beloved brother Siukladhvaja again, with universal fame, the crown of the 
“ greatest heroes, who like the fabulous Kalpataru, gave all that was dovoatly asked 
“of. him, the chief of all devotees of the goddess, constructed this beautiful 
“ temple with heaps of stones on the Nila hill in 1487 S'aka. ’* 

Amongst the stone figures in the interior of this temple are two 
which are said to represent Malladeva and his brother S'ukladhvaja. 

The insciuption inside the temple of Hayagriva may be translated 
thus: — 

“ There was a ruler of the earth named Visva Simha ; his illustrious son, the 
“most wise king Malladeva, was a conqueror of all enemies. In gravity and 
“ liberality and for heroism ho had a great reputation, and he was purified by 
“religious deeds. After him was born his brother Siukladhvaja who subdued 


* It may be explained here that Muhammadan historians refer to the countries 
ruled by Parikshit and Lakhshmi Narilyana as Koch Hljo and Kooh Bihdr respec- 
tively. Nara N^rdya^a was known to the Musalmans as Bal Gosain, and Siukladhvaja 
as Shukl Gosaifi. 

3. I. 38 
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matter eottutrtei. The ion of thii 9ukladhYaja was king Baghndeya, who was hke 
** the greatest man of the Baghn race : his glories spread out in all directions ; the 
lord of K&mardpa, in obedience to the order of destiny, is the slayer of the wick* 
ed, who was like water to the flames of the fire of sorrow of the vast populace. 
** Of the seeds of Sukladhvaj^, a king was born of the name of Baghudeva, who 
** consoles innumerable person B| and is a worshipper of the feet of Kri^na; the 
king coming of age had a temple built on the hillock called Ma^i hillock, in 1605 
'^Siaka (1583 A. D.) The most skilful and efficient artisan S^ridhara himself 
“built it” 

Apart from the antHorities quoted in favonr of the version given in 
the VaMdvalif it seems probable that that version is correct ; first, be- 
cause it is far more detailed than any other, and secondly, because it is 
the version given by the descendants of Silarai who would not have 
been likely to represent him as a subject of Nara N4r4yana if he had 
really been an independent prince. We may, therefore, accept the story 
as told in the Vaih^dvali as substantially correct. 

The only alternative to accepting the version given in the Va/Mdvali 
is by supposing Silardi to have outlived bis brother and to have rebel- 
led when Lakshmi Nardyapa succeeded him. This is the version given 
in the Akbarndmah (J. A. S. B. 1872, page 53), and if correct would 
simplify the meaning of the inscription in the temple at Hdjo. The 
account given in tlie Vaniidvali is however, so circumstantial that, in the 
absence of further evidence, it seems impossible to gainsay it. 


Mcsalman invasions during the period dealt with in the VAiks'ifvALi. 

The Va/nisdvali says very little about the relations of the Koch 
kings with the Mualmans, and it will therefore be useful to supple- 
ment it in this respect by accounts drawn from other sources. 

And first should be mentioned the invasion of Kdid Pdhdr, other- 
wise known as Haju, which took place in 
Xala Fahar s invasion. 1553 j)^ Nara Ndrdya^a was 

afraid to fight him, and allowed him to pass up the Brahmaputra un- 
molested. He was a convert from Hinduism, and like all apostates, was 
a zealous persecutor of the faith which he had before professed, so that his 
name is remembered to this day, both in Assam and Orissa, as the arch 
destroyer of temples and images. To him is attributed the destiiio- 
tion of the old temples at Kamdkhyd and Hdjo, but beyond these acts 
of sacrilege, he appears to have left no mark in the country. His in- 
vasion is not referred to in the VamSdval% except incidentally in the 
statement that Nara Nardya^a rebuilt Kdmdkhyd “ which the wicked 
Mnsalmdns had destroyed.* ” ^ 

* I have not referred in the text to the narrative of Balph Fitch who visited 
Boeh Bihdr between 1563 and 1681, and states that the king then ruling waa 
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Another incident not mentionedTin the 
*%on^the^mperorl'^ related in the following extract 

from the Ahhamimah : * — 

** To the events of this time (157^ A. D.^ belongs the arrival of the 
Peshkash from Bengal and Eoch Bihdr. Baja Bal Gosaiil (Nara 
**N&rayai(]ia) who is Zaminddr of Eoch, submitted again, and sent vain* 
able presents from Bengal, with 54 elephants. 

On the other hand, the Musalman historians of the period make 
no mention of the assistance said to have been rendered by Nara N&ra- 
ya^a in the subjugation of Didd Shdh. 

The Ahharndmah tells us that when hostilities broke out between 
Lakshmi Narayana and the ruler of the eastern Eoch kingdom, the for- 
mer made his submission to the Emperor and met B&j& Man Siiigh at 
Anandapur. It is added that he gave his daughter in marriage to the 
l|^tter, and not to the Emperor as stated in the Vamiavalu 

In the Tuzuk i JahdngMit is stated that, in 1618 A. D., Lakshmi 
Ndrayai^a paid his respects personally at 9 ourt in Oujrdt and presented 
a nazzar of 500 mohars. 

The invasion of Pariksbit’s kingdom however, is attributed, not to 
Znvaalon of FariksMt's initiation of Lakshmi Nardyana, but to a 

Singdom. complaint made by Eaghundtha, the Zamindar 

of Sosang, whose family Parikshit bad imprisoned. 

The Pddishdhndmah contains a full account of the invasion which 
followed. The following abridgment is taken from the translation 
given by Blochmann in the J. A. S. B. for 1872 (pages 53-62). 
Mukarram Ehan invaded Eoch Ha jo with 6,000 horse, 12,000 foot and 
500 ships, and took Parlkshit’s fort at Dhubri^ at which place he halted 

named Buokel Conse (S'ukl Eooh or 8akladhyaja), because the part of the kingdom 
which he visited was west of the Siankosh (cf. Blochmann, J. A. S. B., page 240), and 
this part has never been claimed as having at any time belonged to S'nkladhvaja 
or his descendants. It is clear, therefore, that there must be some mistake, and as 
8akladhvaja was a far more prominent man than his elder brother, the real king, 
it is not unlikely that Balph Fitoh thought that he was the mler de jura as well 
de facto. Or it may be, that Balph Fitch’s visit took place daring the year for 
which, according to Gn^abhirdm, Nara Nnrayapa left his kingdom in oharge of 
Silardi and wandered abont in disgnise, in order to avoid the disaster whioh it was 
supposed would ensue from the inflaence of the planet Saturn, under whioh the 
astrologers asserted that he had had the misfortune to come. The story of his 
temporary abdication is not improbable, as the Ga^aks have always exercised almost 
unlimited power over orednlous converts to Hinduism, and we have an exact parallel 
in Ahom history in the case of the king 8iva Simha, who abdicated in 1720 A. D. 
in favour of his wife Phhlesvari, in consequence of an adverse prediction by the 
astrologers attaohed to his court. 

* Lucknow edition, III, page 207. 
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during the rains. Parikshit was defeated in a nayal engagement in 
the Gajadhar river and retreated, first to Khelah and afterwards to 
Budhnagar on the Man&s, where he at last surrendered, and by the 
Emperor Jahangir’s orders, was^sent to .Court. His brother ,Bali 
N&raya^a, or Baldeo, as he is called by the Musalm&n historian, .fied to 
the Ahom king. 

The Musalmans proceeded, under Sayyad Hakim and Sayyad Ab& 

InvaBion of Upper Baqr, to invade the country of the Ahoms, but 

Assam. were destroyed in a night attack. A fuller 

account of this invasion is contained in the Ahom chronicles, where it 
is stated that the Musalmans proceeded as far as BishijunAth. They were 
at first victorious and took many captives, but were subsequqptly de- 
feated by the Ahoms, who had called in the aid of the KacbAris of 
Khuspur. The cause of the invasion is said to have been the murder 
by the Ahom garrison, at Koliabar, of a Muhammadan trader who w|jp 
suspected of being a spy. It is stated that AbA Baqr (who is called 
BAbAkar in the Ahom Suranji) and his son GhiyAgu’d-din were slain in 
the battle, and that the body of the latter was taken back to HAjo and 
buried there.* 

The Pddishdhndmah continues that Bali NArAyapaf then persuaded 

* Gnn6bhiram says that this invasion is described in the Ouru Bhatima^ a col- 
lection of hymns written shortly after the time of the occurrence by S'ankar Deva 
and his disciple and s accessor, Madhava. I have not been able to procure a com- 
plete collection of these hymns, but in a selection of them published by HaribiUs 
Gupta, the only Musalmdn invasion referred to (page 79) is one in which the ruler 
of Gaur is said to have been utterly defeated by Nara Nardya^a. In this account, 
the destruction of images is not mentioned, and it is possible that some other inva- 
sion is referred to. 

f The Ahoms called him Dharma Ndrayana. In Ahom histories it is said that 
Bali Narayan or Baghu Dova (accounts differ) gave the daughter of the latter — Man- 
galdai by name— to Pratapa Simha in marriage. Mahgalddi town and river are said 
to be named after this princess. 

Ghiyd^u’d'din is said to have been a very pions and learned man, and the sanc- 
tity attaching to his tomb was consequently so great, that it became a veryneacred 
place in the eyes of the Musalmans, and was acoordingly known as Powa Mekka. 
The origin of this name is differently accounted for by a writer in the Calcutta 
^Review of 1867. Ho says that after the death of Busain Shah’s son, DAnyAl. 
SnltAn ^iyasu’d-din succeeded him, and brought a colony of Musalmfins to HAj»; 
and made large assignments of lands for religious purposes. He resolved to build 
a grand mosque at Hajo, and brought earth from Mekka to give additional sanctity 
to the place. He died however before completing the mosque, and was buried 
under the holy earth. It is not known from what source this writer derived his 
hiformatiou, but it seems on the face of it more probable than t^ other story, as it 
is hard to believe that a vanquished army would carry a corpse so great a dtstanoe 
as from BishpunAth to Hajo. On the other hand, it is unlikely that Musalmlins re- 
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the Ahoms to invade H&jo, and the latter agreed and tient him 

BaUBTararanamstn. thither with an army. He retook Darrang, 
Darrang. and reinforcing his army by some discontented 

Masalmin Jigfrdars of H&jo, seized also perganas Lnki and Bhao- 
manti, and finally attacked 'Abdn’s-salam, the Musalmin Governor of 
the country. 

It is not stated how long these events took, but it would appear 
from other sources of information, that a considerable time must have 
elapsed between the retaking of Darrang and the attack on ‘Abdu’s- 
saUm which led, as will be noted farther on, to the defeat and death of 
Bali Nariya^a. 

The defeat of Parikshit is stated to have taken place in 1614 A, D. 
and the final overthrow of Bali Ndrayapa in 1637. The Ahom chroni- 
cles place the defeat of Aba Bakr in 1549 Sak or 1627 A. D. and state 
that his army was pursued and the Ahom rule extended as far as 
Oauh&ti, and that Bali was set up as a tributary of the Ahoms in Darrang 
and Gaja Ndr&yana, brother of the latter, at Beltola. Subsequently, it is 
stated, Pratapa Simha became lord paraihount of the Bajas of iUni, 
Luki, Mairapur, and other places. These events must have taken time 
to bring about, and it may therefore, I think, be assumed that Bali be- 
came ruler in Darrang at least, if not also in part of Kamrtip, imme- 
diately after Aba Baqr’s defeat in 1672, so that ho ruled there for ten 
years before his final conflict with the Musalmans.’'^ 

On being attacked by Bali, ^Abdu’s-salam reported matters to 

Wm between BaU Kara- Islam Khan, Governor of Bengal. Eeinforce- 
yana and Abdu’s-Balom. monts were at once sent to him, but owing to 

the treachery of Sattrajit, the Thanadar of Fandu, the dispositions of 
the Musalmdns were not as effective as they might otherwise have been. 
In several engagements in the neighbourhood of Pandd, however, suc- 
cess remained with the Muhammadan army. 

Subsequently, as ‘Abdu’s-salam was moving his fleet from Srigh&f 
towards Hajo, he was attacked at night by the Ahom fleet which num- 
bered 500 ships. Sattrajit took the first opportunity to retire with 
his fleet, and the Musalmans were beaten, Bali N&raya^a followed up 
this success by laying siege to Hdjo, and after cutting off his supplies, 
forced ‘Abdu’s-salam to treat. The latter went with his brother to the 
hostile camp, where he was at once seized and sent off to Ga|fhg&on. 


mained at E£jo after prince Danydl’s defeat, as YiSva Simha was then rapidly rising 
to power. Besides, the Fathiyah i 'Ihriyah says that the whole of that prince’s 
army was killed or captured. (J. A. S. B. 1872, page 79.) 

* Ih GtujL^hhi^m’s Aadm Buravji it is said that Bali Naraya^a fixed his <^ital 
at Mangal^ii in Darrang, and ruled well. 
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The Masalmins then tried to force their way through the enemy, but 
were all cut up in the attempt. 

In the meantime, Parikshit*s son Chandra NarAyapa, who had estab- 
lished himself with 6,000 or 7,000 Ahoms and Eoches at EaraibAp, was 
attacked by the troops left at S^righat and forced to retreat to pargana 
Solmari. He was killed shortly afterwards. The MusalmAns then 
marched to Dhubri whore they found and arrested Sattrajit, who was 
subsequently executed for his treachery, and thence proceeded to Jogi- 
ghopd, at which place as well as at Hir&pur on the opposite bank of 
the Brahmaputra, Bali Ndrayana had erected strong fortifications, his 
fleet being anchored between the two forts. They were harassed on 
their way by the enemy’s troops, but drove them off, and after several 
assaults, they forced Bali Naraya^a to retreat, and followed him across 
the ManAs river. He retreated to Budhnagar where he threw up a 
strong entrenchment, but withdrew to Chothri on hearing that "Muham- 
mad ^amAn was marching against him with a strong detachment, under 
the guidance oE Uttama Nardyana, the son of SardArbar, Zamindar of 
Budhnagar, who was well acquainted with the country. 

This detachment halted at Bishunpnr for the rains, but was shortly 
afterwards attacked by Bali NAraya^a, who had received reinforcements 
which brought the strength of his army up to 40,000 men. He threw 
up fortifications at the Kalapdni river, about three miles from Bishun- 
pur, behind which he encamped on a well-selected site, protected by 
rising ground, a river difficult to cross, and dense jungle. From this 
vantage ground he harassed the Musalmans by repeated night attacks. 

At the close of the rains, in spite of Bali Narayana’s efforts to pre- 
vent it, a junction was effected between the detachment at Bishunpnr 
and the main body of the Musalman army, which had spent the rains 
at Chandankot. Having united their forces they attacked and defeated 
Bali NArayana, who fled to Darrang. A son of the A^hom king was 
taken prisoner in this battle and was put to death together with all the 
other prisoners. The Ahom forts at Panda and Sirighat were then 
taken together with 500 war sloops and 300 guns, and Eoch H&jo again 
became a Musalm&n province. Fort Eajli (at the junction of the. 
Eallang and the Brahmaputra) was also taken, and a detachment was 
sent to Darrang to hunt down Bali N&raya^a who fled to Singiri, where 
he and his two sons shortly afterwards died. Gauhafi was selected as 
the seat of Government of the Musalman proconsul, and a financial 
settlement of the country was effected. 

As already stated, the final overthrow of BaliNdiAyapa is said to have 
taken place in 1637 A. D. Strange to say no mention of this struggle 
is made in any local history. 
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Dates of the kihos mentioned in the VAftjXyALi. 

Lakshmi Ndr&ya^a’s Vamidvali mentions only one date — that of 
the erection of the Kamakhyi temple, and it is not very easy to fix the 
exact dates of the kings to Tvhom it refers. Sone dates are given in 
the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Naraya^a, in Gu^&bhirdm’s Asdm Buraryif 
in Buchanan Hamilton’s account of Bangpnr and elsewhere,* but these 
authorities often differ amongst themselves, and it is therefore necessary 
to examine the matter in some detail. 

It will perhaps be easiest to arrive at the truth by dealing in the 
Dates of Baja Nara Nara- instance with the dates of Baja Nara N&ra- 
yana. Three different dates are assigned for 
the time when he ascended the throne in succession to his father Vi4va 
Simha, viz,^ 1528 A. D. by Gunabbiram, 1534 in Prasiddha Ndraya^a’s 
VaMavalif and 1555 by Babu Bam Chandra Ghosh. 

His death is said to have occurred in 1584 A. D., and Prasiddha 
N&ri.yana’s Vartbsdvali and Gunabhiram’s Aadm Buranji agree in fixing 
1581 as the date of Raghu’s accession to pbwer in the eastern part of 
the old Koch kingdom, while the inscription in the Hayagriva temple at 
Hijo, which was built during his reign and bears date 1583 A. D., helps 
to confirm this as the date of the division of the kingdom. 

It is recorded in the Akharndmah that Lakshmi Nara 3 ’'ana who had 
then succeeded his father, made his submission to the Delhi Emperor 
and paid his respects to Raja Man Singh in 1596 A. D, On the other 
hand, the Musalmdn historians refer to Nara Narayanaas still reigning in 
1578.t It is thus certain that Nara Narayana died between 1573 and 
1596 A. D. and we may therefore, I think, confidently accept 1584 as 
the approximate date of his death 4 

♦ I do not refer to the dates given in the manuscript copy of the Yogini 
Tantra in the possession of a Br&hmaii of Haul! Mohanpur, as it appears that they 
are not trustworthy, so far as these earlier kings are concerned. Prior to the 
accession of Mahendra Narayana in 1660, only four dates are given, tho erection 
of Hi^o and Kam^hya and tho accessions of ViSva Singh and Raghu Deva. The 
two former, which ooald always be ascertained from the inscriptions in the temples 
themselves are correct, but the two latter— 1495 A. D. and 1 555 A. D. are obviously 
wrong. It seems probable that the collection of dates in this volume was not 
commenced until long after the time of these two kings, and that when it was 
undertaken, their dates were filled jn by guess work. 

t Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1872, page 68. 

X Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1876, page 806. The name of the ruler mentioned in 
the Musalm&n account is Bdl Gk^saifi, but this is clearly only another name for Nara 
Ndr^yapa. Blochmann says that B&l Gosain was the son of Nara NAr&ya^a and father 
of Lakshmi Ndrdya^a, but this must be a mistake, as neither in the very full account 
contained in the Yamiiwali nor in any other local narrative, is mention made of any 
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It is less easy to come to a definite oonclnsion regarding, the date 
of his accession. According to the Va/nMvali of Prasiddha N4rdyai^a, 
this took place in 1534; GuQ&bhirdm following Biiiyeiiyar places it 
in 1528 and £abu flam Chandra Ghosh in 1555 A. D.** The last men- 
tioned date may be at once rejected, on the testimony of a silver coin 
of this king which was found some years ago in the Giro Hills and 
published in the J. A. S. B. for 1875, page 306.t This coin is dated 
1477 S'ak (1555 A. D.), or the very year fixed for Nara Narayana’s ac- 
cession by Babu Bam Chandra, and as he had to fight with his brother 
Nara Simha before obtaining the throne, it is extremely unlikely that 
he began to issue coins in the very first year of his reign. It is much 
more likely that the time when this money was coined, formed the se- 
cond period in his reign, namely, the interval of peace which followed 
his earlier expeditions and preceded the second war against the ruler 
o£ Gauf. 

Perhaps the best way of arriving at the probable date of his suc- 
cession will be to calculate it from several independent data, and then 
to strike an average. The Ahharndmah says that his son was born 
when he was fifty years o£ age. As the latter ascended the throne on 
his father’s death without, it would appear, the help of guardians, he 
cannot at that time have been less than 15 years of age. On this cal- 
culation Nara Ndrayana must have been bom in 15 J 9 A. D., and as he/ 
was still a student when his father died, he cannot at that time have 
been much more than 15 years of age. This would bring his accessioa 
to 1534 A. D., which is the very date mentioned in Prasiddha N&raya^a’s 
VaiHiMvaU. 

Another way of arriving at the probable date of his succession is 
by calculating what time would bo required for the different events 
referred to in the history of his reign, which occurred prior to the erec- 
tion of Kdraakhyd temple, the date of which ( 1565 A. D. ) is known 
to us by the inscription in the temple itself and by the concurrent tes- 
timony of Prasiddha Naraya^a’s VaniMvali^ and the manuscript edition 

ruler between Nara Nardyaijia and Lakshmi, and all alike agree in saying that the 
latter was the son of the former. Besides Blochmann says that the brother of 
Gosaiu was S'ukl Gosaih, who can be none other than S'ukladhvaja. In his 
notice of the AJeharndmah ( J. A. S. B, 1872, page 52) he quotes a passage which says 
that Bal GosaiiL lived the life of an ascetic and did not marry until he was 60 years 
old, when he took a wife by whom he had a son named Lakshmi Nirdya^a. Lastly, 
on page ICO of the number of the Journal just quoted, Blochmann himself, in a 
footnote, explains that Nara Ndrdyairia is called B&l Gosaih in the Ahharndmah, 

* Statistical Account of Koch Bihar, page 407. 

t A similar coin of Nara Ndrayaria bearing the same date had been previously 
published in J. A. S. B. I860, page 647, by Bajendralala Mitra. 
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of th© Ypgini Tanfcra in the possession of the Brahman of Hauli 
Mohanpur. 

Briefly these events are : — 

(1.) Expalsiou and pursuit of Nara Sim ha. « 

Construction of Gosain Kamala /^Cli. This is said to have 
taken a year to make, but the real time it took was 
probably considerably longer. 

Invasion of the Ahom kingdom. The Ahom chronicles 
mention at least two expeditions, and the VariMvalt 
relates that Nara Narayana remained a year at Garhgadii 
before the Ahom king submitted. 

Conquest of Hirjimba or Cachar. 

War with the king of Juintia. 

War with the king of Tipperah. 

War with the king of IJimarua. 

War with the king of Sylhct. 

War with the ruler of Gaur. ^ 

S'ilarai’s detention at Gaur. 

Erection of Kamakhya. According to the Vamsdvali this 
was carried out in six months, but other accounts say 
that the temple took ten years to build. 

It is difiioult to arrive at any exact conclusion as to the tirao which 
these events occupied, but bearing in mind the difficulties of locomotion 
at that time, and the fact that between each war it would probably bo 
necessary for the Raja to spend some time attending to the internal 
affairs of his kingdom and consolidating his rule, I do not think it 
would be safe to allow a smaller period than 30 years for these occur- 
rences. Deducting this period from the date of the erection of K^m&- 
khyA, we get 1535 A. D., as the date of his accession, which is again 
very nearly the date quotedin Prasiddha NarAyana’s Vamsdvali. On the 
other hand, the Ahom chronicles fix 1562 as the date of his invasion of 
their country, and as this is one of the earliest events of his reign as 
recorded in the Ptirushaudmah, it would seemi that his reign could not 
have commenced long before that date. As, however, it is certain that 
Kamakhya was rebuilt in 1565, and all the intervening events could 
not possibly have occurred within the short space of three years, it is 
clear either that this date incorrect or else that the VdnMvali does 
not record events in their historical sequence. On the whole the weight 
of the evidence seems to show that Nara Narayana came to the throne in 
1634 A. D., or soon afterwards. 

The same dates, of course, represent the conclusion of Vi4va 
Simha’s reign. As regards its commencement 
it will be remembered that Nil&mbara was over- 

J. I. 39 


Visva Simha’s dates. 
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thrown by Husain ShAh in 1498 A. D., and that afterwards Chan^ana and 
Madana reigned for a few years at Maralavasa, a place some 20 miles north 
of Kama{hapura. If, therefore, Ohandana and Madana ruled the whole of 
the country Iprmerly under the sway of the Khyen EajAs, it would be 
impossible for Vi4va Simha to have begun to rule before 1615-1520 A. D. 
It has, however, already been shown that after the fall of Nilambar, there 
was no ruler of the whole kingdom, but that many petty chiefs exer- 
cised supreme power in different parts of the country. This being so, 
there is no reason why ViiSva Simha should not have begun to rule some 
portion of the country while Chandana and Madana still held sway at 
Maralavasa. Buchanan Hamilton says that “ the Bihar Bajas reckon 
by the era of their ancestor, Visva, wliom they suppose began to govern 
in the Bengal year 916 or 1509 A. D.,” and as this, on the date arrived 
at for Nara Narayana’s accession, would give him a reign of 25 years, 
there seems to be no reason for discrediting the date thus assigned for 
Visva Simha*s accession. We have seen that this prince gradually rose 
from the position of one of many petty chiefs to be ruler of the^ whole 
country from Rangpur to Kamarupa, and that he eventually found 
himself strong enough to march against the Ahom king iu Upper 
Assam. It is very unlikely he could have effected all this in a shorter 
time than that allowed him according to the above calculation. Finally 
Lakshmi NaiAya^a’s Vmhsdvali mentions 25 years as the duration of his 
reign, and this is exactly the period intervening between 1509, the date 
of his accession according to the Koch era, and 1534, the date of his 
death according to Prasiddha Narayana’s Yamidvali, 

Turning now to the kings who succeeded Nara Narayana, it has al- 
ready been shown that Raghu Deva probably 
Baghu Deva s dates. became king of the country east of the San- 

kosh in 1581 A. D. Gunabhiram and Prasiddha Narayana’s Vam^dvali 
agree in saying that his death took place in 1593 A. D., and we know 
from the Pddishdhndmah that Parikshit was ruling when Jahangir came 
to the throne in 1605. We may, therefore, accept 1593 as the approxi- 
mate date of Raghu’s death. 

According to GunabhirAm, Parikshit died in 1606 A. D. at Patna. 

The Pddishdhndmah^ however, places his defeat 
Parikshit s dates. Mukarram Khan in 1613-14, so that accord- 

ing to this account, his death must have taken place about 1614 or 1616 
A. D. 

Bali NArayapa, who succeeded Parikshit, is said by GuijiAbhirAm 
to have died in 1634 A. D.,* but it appears from 
the account given in the Pddishdhndmah that 

* The same date is given in Prasiddha Ndrnyana’s Vammvali, 


Bali Narayana’s dates. 
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once took steps to punish Bhima Narayana andJayadhvajaSimha andto 
recover the lost territory. He began by invading Koch Bihar, Bhima 
Ndrayana, asked for pardon, but Mir Jumla refused to accept his ex- 
cuses, and in November 1661, he started from Jahdngirnagar with his 
army. Bhima Narayana had fortified the road via the Yak Du&r, and 
also the Khuptaghat road, which passed by Bahgdmati, but had neglect- 
ed to protect a tliird which ran through the Idorahg country. By 
this road, therofoio, Mir Jumla advanced. The Raja fled to the 
Bhotan hills, and the greater part of his baggage and guns and other 
muiiiiions of war was captured by Mir Jumla’s army. The latter sent 
to the Dliarraa Raja of Bhutan, requesting liim to deliver up Bhinla 
Narayana, but this the Dova Haja refused to do. Being pressed for time, 
Mir J Limla did not stay to enforce his request, but proceeded to carry 
out liis projected invasion of Assam. 

The Koch King is described in the Fathiyah i ^Ibriyah as being 
noble and mighty and fond of company. He was a great wine-bibber, 
and was so addicted to tlie pleasures of his harem, that he neglected 
to look after his kingdom. He had a magnificent palace. There were 
flower beds in the streets, which w'ero lined on each side with rows of 
trees. The weapons of the people were swords, firelocks and poisoned 
arrows. 

This invasion by Mir Jumla is not mentioned in the account given 
by Huntei*. Moreover, the name of the king at the time in question 
is said by him to be Prana Nardyana who came to the throne in 1627 
and died in 1666 A. D. 


The omission to refer to the invasion may bo explained by the fact 
that it left no permanent efPect. Mir Jumla advanced, and the king 
retreated without giving battle, and apparently returned again to his 
capital as soon as Mir Jumla vacated it. The discrepancy in the 
matter of names is also of very little importance. The character of 
the king as pourtrayed by Jlunter agrees closely with that given in 
the Fathiya i ^Ihriyah ; we know that Vi4va Simha, Nara Narayana, Sll- 
arai and others of the family bore each two difPerent names, and there is 
thus no reason why Prana Ndrayana should not also have been known 
as Bhima Narayana. 

After Paidkshit’s defeat, his son Vijita Ndrdyana was confirmed by 
the Musalmans .as Zaminddr of the country 
Bijni Family. between the Mauds and the Sankosh. He set- 

tled at Bijni and is the ancestor of the existing Bijni family. Under 
the auspices of this family, a small pamphlet was issued, some years ago, 
giving an account of Vijita’s successors, but as they were not independent 
princes, there would be little use in dwelling on their history. It may, 
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however, be interesting to note the present status of the family and the 
manner in which it was created.* Under Mughal rule, the Baj^ paid 
an annual tribute of Rs. 5,098, which was afterwards commuted to an 
annual delivery of 68 elephants, The Nizim used to make up for short 
deliveries by sending a Sazdival into the Raja's estates and levying the 
balance due by force, but when the East India Company tame into pos- 
session of Bengal, this method of recovering outstanding payments was 
abandoned, and during the years 1776-1787 A. D., only 90 elephants were 
received out of the 816 which should have been supplied. The contribu- 
tion of elephants was again changed for a money payment in 1788, the 
amount fixed being Rs. 5i,000. Two years later the Raja agreed to pay 
another thousand rupees a year, but this offer was declined by the 
Governor- General, on the ground that the chance of losing the attach- 
ment of a Zamindar in possession of a border estate should not be risked 
for the sake of Rs. 1,000. Subsequently a deduction of Rs, 850 
from his annual payment was allowed as compensation for the abolition 
of sdyar^ so that the family now pay a. total revenue of only Rs. 1,150, 
for an estate, the annual collections from which amount to very nearly 
two lakhs of rupees. t 

In Darrang, Bali Narayana w^as succeeded by Mahendra Narayana, 
who is said to have made large gi’ants of Brah- 

Darrang family. motiar land to Bx'alimans. He died in 1648 
A. D., and was succeeded by his son Chandra Narayaiia, who died in 1660, 
and was followed by his son Surya Narayana. This prince is said to 
have been worsted in battle by Manzur Khan in 1682, and taken cap- 
tive to Delhi.J He escaped, but declined to resume his place as 


* This information is extracted from a note by Mr. Forbes in 1875, on certain 
bundles of paper received from the Board of Revenue. 

t It has been argued that the estate has never been permanently settled, that 
the payment is of the nature of a tribute and not an assessment, and that as Bijni 
is no longer a border estate, the reason for an unduly low assessment no longer 
exists. But this is a matter with which we are not at present coneornod. 

t According to Gunabhiram. Prasiddha Naraya^ia’s Vammvali says, that Man- 
sdm Khan was the name of the Musalman loader, and fixes 1675 as the date of the 
occurrence. The manuscript Yogim Tautra on the other hand, says that it took place 
in 1709 A. D. No mention is made of the matter by Musalmfin historians, and even 
the name of the Muhammadan leader does not appear in their accounts of ovonts 
in Kdmrup. I have not mentioned Mir Jumla's invasion, which took place during 
this prince’s reign, as that invasion was directed against the Ahoms, and there 
is no record of any conflict between Surya NarAyana and the Musalmans. The only 
reference to this king in the Fdthiyah % ^Ibriyah is the following “At this time 
Makar dhvaj, Rajk of Darrang, who is subject to the Raja of Assam, came and 
paid his respects to the Nawab ( at Gauha^iJ, presontod an elephant, received a 
KhiVaty WHS promised protection, and was ordered to travel with the army. ” 
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jd.* * * § Ho was succeeded by his brother Indra Ndrdyana, who was at that 
time only five years old. Daring his minority, the Ahoms took advantage 
of dissensions amongst his councillors to strengthen their hold on the 
country. Darrang alone remained in his possession, and even for this 
he had to pay an annual tribute. During his reign, Dairaiig is said 
to have bee» surveyed under the orders of the Ahom Bajd, presutga- 
bly with the object of asceitaining the amount of tribute which Indra 
Narayana would be able to pay.f When his son Aditya Nd-rayana suc- 
ceeded him in 1725, the kingdom consisted only of that portion of the 
present sub-divisioji of Mangaldai, which lies south of the Gosain 
Kamala AH, and three years later, the greater part of this small ves- 
tige of tlie heritage of his ancestors was wrested from him by his 
younger brother, Madhu Narayana, who took also one of the two family 
idols. J From this time, the family sank into comparative insignifi- 
cance. They were now mere subordinates of the Ahoms, and exer- 
cised no powers except such as were conferred on them by the Ahom 
prince. 

Later on, their position was still further reduced, and instead of 
being tributaries, they were simply agents for the Ahom King, and in 
return for managing Ded Darrang were allowed the lands wliich were 
cultivated by their pei sonal slaves and servants, which were surveyed, 
and carefully recorded in the state records of the Ahoms. § When 
the English came into possession of the country they were allowed to 
retain these lands subject to the payment of half the usual revenue 
on the area under cultivation, 8(j long as tliey tljemselves remained in 
possession. On alienation of any of these lands, however, the privi- 
lege of paying at half rates is withdrawn, and an assessment at full 
rates infroduced. The existing representatives of the family still hold 
most of the land originally granted to them, but owing to their bad 
management and extravagant habits, they are now reduced to a condi- 
tion of comparative poverty. 

* In Prasiddha Narayana's Vamidvali, it is said that he was detained in Bengal 
for 50 years and only roturnod to Assam in 1725 A. D., where he died ten years 
afterwards. 

t According to the manuscript Yogini Tantra this survey took place in 1707 
Ac D., and was carried out by one Dlianirdmn. 

t These are the Durga or Buri Gosaini and -S^iva or Bura Gosain. The gold 
ornaments of these two idols were stolen within a few months of each other, some 
seven years ago. 

§ Report on the Darrang district by Oaptaiii Mathie, Principal Assistant 
dated 16th February. 1835. * 
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Bijapur Insmption of Dhavala of Hastikun^i of the Vikrama year 1053. 
(From the matenals supplied by Munshi J)eviprasdd),~-By PROCESSOR 
F. KiBiiHORN, C. 1. E., Gottjngen. 

This inscription was discovered, more than fifty years- ago, by 
Captain Burt, from whoso rubbing fragments of the text and what 
professes to be a literal translation were published in Vol. X. pp. 8J9- 
821 of the Society's Journah The account, there given of its contents, 
is however quite worthless, and it is therefore fortunate' that this docu- 
ment has lately been again brought to public notice by Munshi Devi- 
PRASAD of Jodhpur, a gentleman who takes great interest in the history 
’'and antiquities of his country. Munshi Deviprasad, in 1891, furnished 
the Society with an account of it wliich will be found in the Froceed- 
ings tor 1892, pp. 2-3 ; and he has more recently sent in a fuller paper 
on the same subject, as well as an ink-rubbing of the inscription. 
These materials have been forwarded to me by the Philological Secre- 
tary, with the request that I should publish the text of the inscription. 
Although the rubbing sent to me does not enable me to do this as it 
ought to be done, I have great pleasure in giving here, after revision, 
the substance of Munshi Deviprasad’s notes, together with some extracts 
from the Sanskrit text; and I trust that by doing so T may induce 
those who have access to the original inscription to furnish either my- 
self or some otlier scholar with carefully made impressions of it. 

According to local report the stone which bears this inscription 
was originally fixed* near the entrance of a solitary Jaina temp'e 
which stands about two miles south of the village of Bijapur in the 
Bali- God war District of Marwar, among or close to the remains of the 
old town of UATONpi, the Hastikundi or Hastfkunptka of this inscrip- 
tion. From-there it is said to have been removed, some years ago, to the 
Dharm^ala of the Jaina community of Bijapur, where it was seen in 
1889 by Mr. Joshi Aidan, Inspector of the Historical Department of 
Marwar. That officer brought it to the notice of Munshi Deviprasid, 
and it is now probably at Jodhpur, having been made over to the charge 
of the Historical Department of Marwar. 

The inscription contains 32 lines of writing which cover a space 
of about 2'8|^" broad by 1'4" high. Near the proper right margin, all 
the way down, the writing has suffered a good deal, apparently from 
"exposure to the weather; but otherwise the inscription is in a 
very fair state of preservation, and I have no doubt that, with a good 

* Captain Burt found the inscription **in the interior of a gateway leading 
to Mandir, distant one kos from Beejapoor, on the route from Odeypore to Sirohee 
near Mount Aboo.” Soc this Journalj Vol. X. p. 821. * 
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impression, nearly the whole of the text may be made out with cer- 
tainty The size of the letters is about The characters are Nagari ; 
they closely resemble, but look more modern than those of the Harsha 
inscription* of Vigraharaja of the Vikrama year 1030. The language 
is Sanskrit, and nearly the whole is in verse. Tliroughout, the inscrip- 
tion has been written and engraved with groat care, and in respect of 
orthography it need only be stated that the letter h has generally ( not 
always) been denoted by the sign for v, and that the dental and palatal 
sibilants have sometimes been confounded. 

The inscription divides itself into two parts. The first part is a 
Pra.^asti oi 41 verses which was composed by SiJryachauya (line 21), 
and which is dated (in linos 19 and 22) in the year 1053, on the 13th’ 
of the bright half of Magha, a Sunday, under the nakshatra Pushya, — 
corresponding, for the expired Vikrama year 1053, to Sunday the 24th 
January A. I), 997, when the I3th iithi of the bright half ended 7 h. 

6 m., and when the moon was in the nakshatra Pushya up to 21 h. 
40 m. after moan sunrise. The proper object of this Frasasti is, to re- 
cord the consecration by the Jaina sage S'antibhadiu or S'antyachauya, 
who during the reign of a certain Dhavala lived at that princess capital 
HASTiKUNpi or HASTiKUNpiKA of an image of the Tirthaihkara Rishabha- 
nathadeva, at a temple that had been founded at Hastikundi by Dha- 
vala*8 grandfather Vidagdha. But, as is usual in such cases, what is 
more valuable to us is the genealogy of the prince Dhavala which is 
given by way of introduction in lines 2-6, and which contains some 
interesting references to princes who (with perhaps one exception) are 
known to us from other inscriptions. This genealogical pari of the 
Frasasti will be considered below. 

The second pait of the inscription, from line 23 to 32, is really 
quite an independent inscription, added on to the preceding Frasasti 
because it records endowments that were made in favour of the same 
Jaina temple, or of a sage connected with it, by the father and grand- 
father of the prince Dhavala, mentioned above. This second inscrip- 
tion also (in line 23) opens with some verses on the genealogy of the 
rulers of Hastikundi. First there was a prince Harivarman. From 
him sprang the prince Vidagdiia who was ‘a tree yielding every desire in 
the garden which was the illustrious Rashtrak^ta race.’ And his son 
again was the illustrious Mammata. The.iuscription then records that, 
in the Vikrama year 973, Vidagdha mnde some donations in favour of* 
a sago named Balabhadra, and that these gifts were largely added to by 
the prince Mammata in the Vikrama year 996. 

From the second inscription we learn, then, that the chiefs of 
* See Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. II. p. 120, plate. 
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Hastiku^pI here eulogized, belonged to the B^HTRAEdTA family, and 
that Yidaqdha, the son of Harivarmae, was ruling in yikrama-a|mvat 
973, and his son MaAmata in Yikrama-samvat 996. According to the 
first ioscription, which in verses 4-8 mentions the same princes, Mam- 
mata was succeeded by his son Dhayala who was alive in Yikrama- 
samvat 1053, but had then made over the government to his son Bi^LA- 
prasada. Of Harivarman, Yidagdha and Mammata the first inscrip- 
tion says nothing of importance. Of Dhavala, whose reign fell in the 
first half of the 11th century of the Yikrama era, verses 10-12 record 
certain dealings which he had with the princes MuI^jab/ja, Durla- 
BHARAJA, MiJlaraja and DharanIvaraha, though, what these dealings 
were, is owing to the damaged state of the inscription, not in every case 
<^uite clear. From the first half of verse 10 it appears that McijS^jaraja, 
who must be taken to be Yakpati-Monja of Malava for whom we 
have dates of the Yikrama years 1031, 1036 and 1050, invaded Mbdapaja 
(or Mew&d), and the second half of the verse probably stated that 
the ruler of that country on that occasion was either supported or 
sheltered by Dhavala. Similarly verse 11 seems to record that Dhavala 
assisted a prince, whose name may have been Mahendra or MahIndra, 
against a prince Durlabharaja, who probably was the brother of the 
CHAHAMiCEA Yioraharaja of the Harsha inscription. And verse 12, 
again, states that Dhavala also supported DhaeanivarIha, when that 
prince was atttacked by M^lar^ja. That this last-mentioned prince 
was the Chaulukta M^laraja I., whose latest known inscription is 
dated in Yikrama-samvat 1051, is clear; his opponent Dharanivaraha 
might perhaps be conjectured to have been one of the Chfid^sami chiefs,* 
but, before trying to identify him, it will be better to wait till his name 
is found in other records. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TEXT. 


L. 2. R i^[R’‘] 

B [e R 




• See Indian Antiqnary, Vol. XII. p. 192. 


J. I. 40 
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fqftnRTWT ^ I 

?iwT w# 

isiar TO^ %T siTT^ isRrt n ii**] 
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1^- ^ irwit 


19. 
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23. 
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* Bead • 

f 1 believe that this is the actual (though iucorrect) readiug. 
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* Rend oilfl^o. 
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The Site of Karna Suvarna, — By H. Bbvkbidgb, B. 0. S. (Bbtirod). 

Hiuen Tsiang, the Buddhist pilgrim, visited a town in Bengal 
which is spelt in Chinese, Kie-la-na-su-fa-la-na. Stanislaus Julien 
transliterates^'^this into the Sanscrit words Kama Suvarna^ which may 
mean Ear^a the Golden, or Golden Ear, or simply, wearing gold 
earrings.f So far as I am aware, the site has not yet been satisfactorily 
identified, although it has been conjectured, chiefiy from the similarity 
of name, that it lay on the Suvar^a Ilekh&, or Streak of Gold, a 
river which traverses Midnapur, and used to be the boundary between 
Bengal and Orissa. Some have placed it in Birbhdm, and some in 
Singhbhtim; and quite recently Dr. Waddell,]! has suggested that 
it lay close to Burdwan and is the place now known as Kanchan- 
nagar. My chief object in this paper is to show that Earna Suvar^a 
is probably identical with Bahgamati, in the Murshidab&d district, and 
situated on the right bank of the Bhdgirathi, about six miles below 
Berhampur. But before I discuss this point, I am obliged to say a few 
words about the records of Hiuen Tsiang’s travels. 

It is well known that we have two accounts of his journeying. One 
is called the Si-yu-ki, or Descriptions of Western Countries, the other 
is his biography by Hwui-li and Yen-Tsung. The Si-yu-ki is in twelve 
books, and is regarded as the original and more authoritative account. 
It was not, however, entirely drawn up by Hiuen Tsiang. He gave the 
materials, but the composition is by one Pien-ki. M. Julien conjectures 
that Hiuen Tsiang’s absence from China for seventeen years had made it 
difficult for him to write his mother tongue with the elegance required 
by Chinese officialism, and so the task was assigned to another monk. 
The biography is in ten books, and is mainly the work of Hwui-li. Both 
he and his continuator were contemporaries of Hiuen Tsiang, and M. 
Julien remarks, their work is the livelier and more interesting of the 
two. It is also, I understand, written with greater elegance. That 
it is more interesting can easily be understood, for it is a biography 
and a record of Hiuen Tsiang’s adventures ; whereas the Si-yu-ki is a 
sort of gazetteer or treatise on geography. It is necessary to give 
these details because there is a remarkable discrepancy between the two 
records about the route by which Hiuen Tsiang reached Ear^a Suvangia, 
and it is desirable to decide which account should have the preference. 


* III. 84. Beal’s translation, II, 201. 

t II. 248n. At 260 1. o. the Chinese translation Kin-eul is used. 
$ See note at end of this paper. 
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The following two tables of routes show where the discrepancy lies : — 


Direction and 

Places. distance, in Bemarks. 

miles. 


Jtoute according to the Suyu-ki, I have reckoned the It as one-fifth of a 


mile, though it is a little more. Champd is 

Ghamp& * ... Bhagalpur. Kajiighira, or Kajixigara, has 

not been identified. Lassen points out that 
Kaj6ghlra ... E. 80 ... according to the biography, (I. 287, *) it lay* 

partly at least, N. of the Ganges, thongh 
Paundra Yardhana E. 120 ... according to both the routes it lay on the 

W. bank. It is perhaps the Eajurahi, or 
K&mrdp E. 180 ... Kharjnra-bh^ga (Sachau I. 202), of Albi- 

rdni, which he puts as 80 farsdieh east 
Samatata ... S. 260 ... of Kanauj. Sir A. Cunningham suggests 

Kdnkjol, but the resemblance is only in 
Tamluk ... W. 180 position. M. Saint Martin suggests the 

Cudjiry or Eajiri in Renners map (No. 16 


Kar^a Suvarna ... N. W. 140 ... of Atlas), near Farukhabdd, and opposite 

Gauf. The first part of the word may bo 
Orissa ... S. W. 140 connected with khajuTy a date tree. In 

going to Paundra Yardhana, Hiuen Tsiang 
crossed the Ganges from west to east. In 
all probability Mr. Westmacott*s suggestion 
that the place is Fan^ud, in Maldah, is oor- 
Jioute according to the Biography. rect. There is a river in this neighbourhood, 

and also according to Kennel, a town, called 

Paundra Yardhana Purnabhaba, which sounds like Paup^ra 

Yardhana. On his way to E^mrfip, Hiuen 
Karpa Suvar^ia ... S. E. 140 ... Tsiang crossed a great river. This should 

be the Brahmaputra, but it is curious that he 
Samatata ... S. E. Not given does not name it. The mention of Nfirdya^ 

as the ancestor of the royal family, seems 
Tamluk ... W. 183 ... to indicate that the place visited was Koch 

Bihar and not Assam proper. Samatata 
Orissa ... S W. Not given (level shore) is the Ganges delta. The two 

routes agree as far as Paundra Yardhana. 
The direct distance from Paundra to Konga- 
mati is about 75 miles. The direction is 
nearly due south, but if, as seems probable, 
Hiuen Tsiang started from the monastery 
of Yachpa (? Ydsibhd) (I. 180 and III. 76)t 
24 It to the west, then the direction of 
Bfingamdti would be S. S. E. The delta 
is E. S. E. from Kahgamdti, and the direct 
distance about 180 miles The direct 
distance from the seaface of the delta to 
Tamluk is about the same. The capital of 
Samatata ia not known, but if Saddfika was 
a descendant of AdiSur, it might be Dacca 
or Sondrgaofi. Samatata extended to the 
sea shore, but as it was bounded on N. B. 
by Sylhet (I. 182 and III. 82), it must have 
extended inland as far as Dacca. • 


* Beal’s translation, p. 131. 


t BeaTs Si-yu-ki, II, 196 ; Life, 181. 
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It will be seen Ihat the Si-yn-ki makes Hiuen Tsiaeg diverge into 
Kamrdp (Assam) and arrive at Karna Suvar^a from Tamlnk. But the 
biography makes no mention here of the Assam visit, and brings Hiuen 
Tsiang direct from Paundra Vardbana, or from Vachpa (p Vasibha) 
to Karijia Suvarna. M. Vivien de Saint Martin has pointed out the 
discrepancy in the note appended to M. Julien’s third volume (p, 389). 
His idea is that the Si-yu-ki version should be unhesitatingly prefeiTed 
because it is the primary account, and because it is more complete and 
consistent than that of Hwui-li.* But, as we have seen, neither account 
is exactly primary, and perhaps too M. Saint Martin has overlooked the 
difference in the character of the two works. The Si-yu-ki is a geogra- 
phical treatise, and so all the information about each country is put in 
one place, whether the traveller visited it once or twice. For a similar 
reason, the order of visiting was, perhaps, not always exactly observed, 
though I have not found another instance of this. The biography on 
the other hand, joins the various journeys as they occuri*ed. For in- 
stance, it describes Hiuen Tsiang as twice visiting Magadha or South 
Bihar ; once on his way to Bengal and again on his return from Southern 
India, and after he had visited Gujrat, Sindh, and Mathura. But the 
Si-yu-ki says nothing about the second visit. It also contains accounts 
of twenty-eight countries t which Hiuen Tsiang did not visit. It is 
therefore much less of a personal narrative than the biography is. The 
latter contains (Book V.) a detailed account of the Assam visit and of 
what had led to it. But it represents it as occurring after the second 
visit to Magadha, and it seems likely that Hiuen Tsiang went direct 
from Magadha to Assam, both because it was the shortest roijte, and 
because it was when he was at N&landa that the Ambassadors from 
Kamrdp came to him. It was there, too, that S'ilabhadra urged his com- 
pliance with the invitation. Dr. Fergusson (J. R. A. S. VI. 252,) has 
also noticed the discrepancy between the two accounts. He believes 
that Hwui-li is more correct about the date and manner of the visit to 
Assam, but still he holds that he is wrong about the journey to Karna 
Suvarna ! 

There can be no question that the route through Bengal given in 
the biography is the more natural one of the two. It brings the travel- 
ler down to the delta along the course of the Ganges (in those days 
the Bhagirathi was probably the main stream), and then takes him 
west and south via Tamluk and Orissa. The Si-yu-ki on the other hand, 

* At p. 365, 1. 0 . M. Saint Martin in noticing another discrepancy between the 
two acconnts gives the preference to the itinerary in the biography. 

t The Si-yu-ki describes 138 countries, but Hiuen Tsiang only visited 110. 
Saint Martin, T. App. 
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makes Hiuen Tsiang diverge to the north-east,* dr Panqrdfft Vardhana, 
and also causes him to describe two sides of a nearly equilateral triangle, 
between Tamluk and Orissa. This may be seen from M. Saint Martin’s 
map where, however, the route is made still more awkward by his sup- 
position that Paundra Vardhana is Burdwan. This it cannot be, for the 
itinerary places it on the east of the Oanges.f It is rightly placed there 
in the Chino- Japanese map of 1710, of which M. Julien has given a re- 
duction. It seems very unlikely, too, that Hiuen Tsiang would turn 
inland and to the N. W. after arriving at Tamluk. Presumably he went 
there in order to embark for Ceylon, as his predecessor Fa-Hian had done. 
The biography, at all events, tolls uaj that he designed when at Tam- 
luk, to sail to Ceylon and that he was dissuaded from doing so by a monk 
from southern India. This man advised him not to attempt so long and 
dangerous a navigation, but to sail from the S. W. point of India, whence 
he could make the journey in three days. This would give him an 
opportunity, the monk added, of visiting the sacred places of Orissa 
and other kingdoms, Hiuen Tsiang took this advice and started for the 
S. W. and arrived at Orissa. This is all straightforward ; whereas the 
going to Karna Suvarna from Tamluk involved a detour of at least 140 
miles. 

For these reasons I am disposed to prefer the route given in the 
biography. I am not sure, however, if this is to the advantage of my 
contention that Karna Suvarna is Bangamati. Neither route is dis- 
cordant with the identification, but the Si-yu-ki one is more detailed. 
Rangamati§ is nearly due north of Tamluk and 120 or 130 miles off, 
and the borders of Oiissa are about an equal distance to the S. W, of 
Rangamati. We must not press Hiuen Tsiang’s measurements closely, 
for we do not know the exact length of the Zt, nor do wo always know to 
what points ho refers. He generally speaks only of countries, not of 
towns, and it may be that the distances are those to and from the con- 
fines of kingdoms. 

^ It deacribeB the direotiou as easterly, but Koch Bih&r and K4mrdp lie N. 

E. from PaQ^uii. 

t It seems a happy suggestion of Mr. Westmacott’s that the name Paupfra 
is preserved in Abd’l Pa/Vs “ Sark&r of Panjra.” The chief objection to the identi- 
fication of Pap^ua with Paundra Vardhana seems to be that the central or home- 
farm pargana of Sark&r Panjra, viz,, Haveli Panjra, lios N. E. of Dinajpnr and far 
from Pap^uA which apparently is in Shashhazari. [Ain, III, XV ; Vol. II, p, 186 
of Col. Jarrett’s translation where it is called Sarkir Pinjarah. Ed.] 

t I. J88. ' 

§ There are several Rangam^tis, and the best known, perhaps, is that in Lower 
Assam. But the one we have to do with is in Central Bengal and on the Bh&gfrathi. 

Sir H. Tnle suggested that it might be the Kartasina of Ptolemy. 
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f now oome to the •principal object of my paper. 

Hitien Tsiang’s accoants of Karna Suvar^a at^ to be found at 1. 
181 and 111. 84-88, of M. J alien’s work.* He describes the kingdom 
as having a circumference of about 900 miles, and the capital as being 
about four miles round. The country was fertile and populous, and 
produced all kinds of fruit and flowers. The inhabitants were well 
off and had literary tastes, but they were a mixture of true believers 
(Buddhists), and heretics. There were thirteen monasteries, including 
those which followed the ritual of Dovadatta, and there were fifty 
Hindd temples. Then comes the description which I rely upon : “ By 
the side of the capital there rises the monastery called Lo-to-wei-olii- 
seng-kia-lan. Its halls are spacious and well-lighted, and its toweis 
and pavilions are lofty. All the men of this kingdom who are distin- 
guished for their talents, their learning and their intelligence, assemble 
in this monastery.” 

Lo-to-wei-chi-seng-kia-lau is, according to M. Julien, the phonetic 
rendering of the Sanskrit woids liahtariti S^^ng/uhimay z. e., the monas- 
tery of Redlands, and the woi*d Itaklnvifi is, I submit, merely a synonym 
for Raiigainati. Saugharaiua is the Buddhist word for a monastery, 
its original meaning being the grove, or enclosed garden of tlie con- 
gregation. Wei-chi is phonetic for viti, and Lo-to foi‘ iukta (blood,) and 
M. Julien and Mr. Beal agree in translating Lo-to-wei-chi as meaning 
red earth, one saying ** limnn and the other, “red mud.” In 

his Index, III. 468, M. Julien uses a still more appropriate word for he 
renders wei-chi by “argile” or clay Every one who has seen Rauga- 
mati knows that its remarkable feature is the cliffs or bluffs of red clay. 
These extend for miles, are from 110 to 40 ft high, and formed the 
bank of ihe river in the days when tlie Hhagiruthi was the main stream 
of the Ganges f inuht acknowledge that I have not been able to find in 
the Sanscrit dictionary the word Vitiy though it is clear from the Chinese 
translation that it moans earth. Raktaviti would, of course, mean red, 
but I suppose tliat the Sanskrit equivalent of Baugama{i would be 
Rigamrittika or Raktamritlika Possibly mnttiH or mritti was what 
Hiuen Tsiang wrote, for in the biogi-nphyt the word is given as Ki-to- 
mo-ebi for which M. Julien suhstitutes, in accordance with the Si-yu-ki, 
Lo-to- wei-chi. But mo-eJU may be right and may be phonetic for 
mritti. However this may be> T submit that the facts of the monastery 
being known by the name of Redlands and of Karnasuvarnngarha, i. e., 
the golden fortress of Karna, being the traditional name of Raugamati, 
are almost conclusive of the latter’s being the place visited by Hiueu 
Tsiang. 


* Beal, Life, 131, Si-yu-ki, II, 201. 

J I 41 


t 1. 131 ; Beal’s tiauslation, 132. 
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It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the evidence of Rahgamdti’s 
having once been a great city. This may be found in the paper of Col# 
Wilford in the 9th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 39, and in the 
descriptions by Gapt. Layard, and Mr. Long. Capt. Layard’s paper is 
in the 22nd volume of our Society’s Journal, p. 281. He gives the 
name as Kansonapuri or Kum-sona-ka-ghur, but Lassen * says the 
proper spelling is Karna suvarna gada. As noticed by Gapt. Layard 
there is a mound at Rangamati, known as the Demon’s Mount. 
This is probably a Buddhist stupa and should be excavated. There is 
also a story of a large signet- ring having been picked up on or near the 
mount, and having been taken to England. The local legend about 
the prosperity of the place, and the origin of the title Suvarna is 
that Vibhishana, the brother of Rava^a, visited the place on the occasion 
of the king’s son’s first meal of rice, and caused a shower of gold 
to fall on the land. It will bo shown hereafter that there are other 
legends connecting the place with Geylon, The Si-yu-ki goes on to 
tell how Buddhism was introduced into Karna Suvarna. It says that 
at a time when the people did not yet know the religion of Buddha, 
a heretical teacher came from the South of India and “ beat the drum 
of discussion.” His belly was covered with plates of copper, and he 
carried a torch on his head.f When asked why he was so attired, 

• III. 766 n. 

t Roinaud in his ATemoir on India before the 11th Century,” Parig 1849, p.293, 
quotes an account from an Arabic work, the Kitdhu%fihri8t, of an Indian sect who 
took their name from the practice of girding their bodios with iron hoops. Every 
ono who wished to enter this sect had to make a vow of sincerity and humility. 
He was obliged to have attained a certain degree of perfection before he could don 
the iron girdle. This girdle, according to the members of the soot, prevented the 
body from bursting with excess of knowledge, and power of contemplation. 

The KitdbuH-fihrist was written in 377 A. H , or 987 A. D., but it refers to an 
account of the Indian religions, which had been given by a man who had been sent in 
the last half of the eighth century hy Yahya, the son of Khalad the Barmecide, to 
explore India. This account had been copied out by the famous Al-Kindi in 863 A. D . 
[Mr. C. J. Lyall, the President of the Society, has been kind enough to contribute 
the following note on this point ; — 

The passage in the Fihrist, to which M. Roinaud refers, is at p. 348, Vol. I, of 
PliigoPs edition, (M. Reinaud wrote long before the publication of the text, and 
relied only on one faulty MS.). It runs thus — 

, ajaJo ^ Jlfe *JL. J*) ^ , 

e'* i ^ ^ c»jy^ J /**^*^^ 

gljj ^ jlfi £^1,11) 
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he said that he had studied much, and had great wisdom, and so was 
afraid that he would burst ; and that he carried a torch because he was 
moved with pity for the blindness of men. Ten days passed without 
any one being able to cope with him in argument. The king was in des- 
pair and said, In the whole of my states are there no enlightened men f 
If no one can answer the difficult questions of this stranger, it will be 
** a great disgrace for my kingdom. We must search again, and in the 
most obscure places.” Then some one said, that there was an extra- 
ordinary iramaiia who lived in a forest. The king went in person to 
bring him. The iramana said that lie, too, came from Southern India ; 
and that his learning was but small. However, he would endeavour to 
satisfy the king on condition that, if he was not worsted, the king would 
build a monastery, and send for monks to promulgate the law of 
Buddha. The king assented, and the sramana came to the hall of dis* 
cussion. The heretical doctor produced a writing containing 30,000 
words, but, in spite of his profundity and science, he was vanquished 
by the hamana after a hundred words, andj had to retire in disgrace. 
Thereon the king fulfilled his promise of building a monastery, and has 
since that time, says the biography, zealously propagated the teachings 
of the law. In the preface of the Si-yu-ki* there is an allusion to the 
copper-sheathed belly which seems to imply that HiuenTsiang was ihe 
victorious srauiana, but as M. JuUen remarks, this does not agree wdtli 
the account in the b(3dy of the work. 

Probably the king who built the monastery was SiUdifcya (the 
Sun of Righteousness), the Buddhist ruler of Kanauj.f The expression 

In English : — 

“Among them is a sect called the Bakrantinis (stc ; conjectured to be Bakra- 
bantiya, = Vajrabandhiya), that is to say, those who chain themselves with iron chains 
Their custom is to shave their heads and faces and to go naked, except as to their 
private parts. It is their rule not to instruct anyone, or to speak with him, until he 
spontaneously becomes a member of their sect. And they enjoin upon those accept- 
ing their religion to do alms in order that their pride may be humbled. One who 
joins their body does not put on the iron chains until he reaches the degree which 
entitles him to do so. They wear the chains from their waists to their breasts, as 
a protection against the bursting of their bellies — so they say — from excess of know- 
ledge and stress of thought.” 

The conjecture Vajrabandhiya is Haarbriioker’s (see Fihristf Vol. II, p. 183). 
The passage appears to recur in Shahristaui's Kitdhu-n-Ni^al wal-Milalj p. 44i9. — Ed.] 

* II. XXXVII ; BeaVs translation, 1, 4. 

t Possibly however it was Purnavarman of Magadha and who according to Hiiien 
Tsiung was the last doaceinlanf of Asoka. ♦ 
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my states” seems to imply that he imled over more than one 
kingdoih. It is not likely that S'a^dnka, the Hindd king of Kar^a 
STivan[)[a, would allow the introduction of Buddhism into his capital. I 
presume then that Hiuen Tsiang’s visit was made after S'a^auka had 
been overcome by S'iladitya. 

There are seven other references * * * § to Karna Suvarna or to one of its 
kings. From them we l(3arn that this king was called S'a4ahka, e., 
the moon, and that he was jealous of the power of Rajavardhana, the 
king of Kanauj, and the elder brother and predecessor of S^iladitya. 
He therefore lured him to a meeting and treacherously murdered 
him. We also learn that lie was a great enemy of the Buddhists and 
cut down their sacred treof (Bodhidruma). He ra ust have possessed 
considerable power, for, after destroying the law of Buddha, ho went to 
Patna and tried to deface a stone there which had been set up by 
A^oka, and bore tlie marks of S'akyamuni’s feet. Lassen considers that 
the assassination of HajavardhanaJ took place in 614, the year of Si ila- 
ditya's accession. He also holds § that S'asauka must have retained 
his independence during S'iladitya*s reign, or otherwise he never would 
have ventured to out down the sacred tree. But it seems clear that 
Sasduka had done this long before and in the time of S'iladitya's pre- 
decessor. The words “ dans ces derniers temps ” do not mean re- 
cently, and we are expressly told in tho 6th book of the Si-yu-ki (II. 
349j Beal, II, 42), that the destruction of the law and the dispersion of 
the monks by S'a^ahka occurred a great many years ago. We also find 
the Bodhisattva, when exhoi ting S'iladitya to accept the crown, referring 
to S^a45hka's previous acts iu destroying tho law. And at p. 251 l.c. 
(Beal, I, 213) we are told that S'iladitya became master of the five Indies 
in his sixth year. According to Mr. Fleet, Harshavardhaiia, ^.e., ffilfiditya 
began to reign in 606 or 607. So wc may presume that SaiSahka died 
not later than 613. Tho Si-yu-ki (p. 469 ; Beal, II, 122) describes the 
manner of his death and says it occurred a long time ago. S'a^aiikamust 
then, have boon dead twenty or thirty yoars before Hiuen Tsiang went 
to Karna Suvarna. We know that there had been time to introduce 
Buddhism and to build a large monastery before he visited the place. 

* I. 112, 235, TT. 248, 349, 422, 463, 468-9; Beal, Life, 83 ; Si-yu-ki, I, 210-213, 
II, 42, 01, 118, 121-2 

+ Purnavarman irrisfated it with milk, and it shot up in a night to the height 
of ten feet. At the time of composing the Si-yu-ki it was 44 feet high. If this 
account be taken as correct, a botanist might calculate the date of Sas^nka’s 
violence. 

J Ho calls him Harshavardhana. Mr.^ Fleet holds that the accession was in 
600 or 607. 

§ in. 686. 
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TLe name does not occur in Ab6’l-faz],t or Tieffenthalor^ 

but the first has a Shashatdhary and the second a Scheschdar, These are 
clearly corruptions of S'asadhara, (the moon,) aud it is quite possible 
that this is another form of the name S'a^ahka. Both words mean hare- 
marked or hare-bearing, i. e., the moon, aud apparently the pilgrim trans- 
lates S'aSauka simply by the Chitxese word for moon. If this is so, the 
fact is very important, for Sasadhai a belonged to the line of AdiiSura, 
and was the eighth iu succession from him. Ho is said to have reigned 
58 years, but the reigns of all the priiiccs of this line seem unreasonably 
long. However if S^asahka and S^asadhara be identical, Adi^ura can 
hardly have been later than the first half of the 6th century. There 
seems nothing incredible in this for Lassen § says that he is wrongly 
referred to the 9tli or 10th century, and that he must have lived in the 
beginning of the 7th century. But if ho was not later than 600, he 
must, I think, be put back still further, for it was Adisura who brought 
Brahmans from Kanauj to Bengal. He could not have done this during 
the Aditya dynasty for they wore Buddhist^. Their dynasty began ac- 
cording to Lasson in 680, and so Adisura must have reigned before 
that date, and perhapvS was cjontomporary with one of the early 
Guptas. II M. Saint Martin suggests that Hiuen Tsiang went out of 
his road to visit Karna Suvai^na, on acooiuit of the connection of 
the neighbourhood with Vijaya and the conversion of Ceylon. This is 
not very likely, since Hiuen Tsiang says nothing about it, and ho was not 
deeply interested in Ceylon, for he never went there. The fable, how- 
ever, about Vijaya is interesting as showing an early connection between 
Bengal and Ceylon. Vijaya probably came fi*om Singbhum.lT His story 

A 

* Mr. Fleet’s work, Corpus JnscripHnumm Indkarumy ITI, for a reference to 
which I am indebted to Dr. Waddell’s paper, shows (p. 283), that there is an inscrip- 
tion of S'asanka at Rohtas. With reference to this identifioation, liowever, and also 
to General Cunningham’s remark that there is a tank in IJogra named after S'asahka, 
it may be well to bear in mind that according to the Hiiohnnaii MS., Vol. Bhagalpur 
I. 183, there was a S'asdnka, a Eshetauri Kaj^of Kharakpur, who was put to death 
in 1502 (910 Fasli.) [Apud Moutgomery Martin, II, 57. Ed.] 

t Ain I. 413. 

t Tieffenthaler, I. 472. 

§ III. 718. 

II III. 393. 

% His mother was the daughter of the King of Bahga by a Kalinga Priiiooss, a 
oircumstauce which points to an early connection between Bengal and the Madras 
coast. She was brought up in her father’s city of Bahga which presumably lay in 
South-east Bengal or somewhere about Samata^a. There oan be no doubt that the 
forest of Lala where the caravan in its way to Magadha (S. Bihdr) was dispersed, 
and she fell into the power of a lion, is the Barb country west of the Bhdgiratbi. 
See Upham, Sacred books of Ceylon, I, 69 and II, 164. 
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is told in Chapter VI of the Mahavansa, and in the 1 1th book of the 
Si-yu-ki. A more historical event is referred to by Wilford and 
Layard when they mention the local tradition that Bangamati was 
destroyed by an expedition from Ceylon. This must have occurred after 
Hiuen Tsiang’a visit to Karna Snvarna, and in my opinion, it belongs 
to the 12th century. I think that there is no reason to doubt the legend, 
for people are not in the habit of inventing disasters. But if true, it 
can only, I think, have occurred in the time of Parakrama Bahu, the 
Great. His reign is described by Tumour as having been the most 
martial, enterprising, and glonous in Singhalese history. He, too, seems 
to have been the only prince of Ceylon who carried his arms across 
the Bay of Bengal, or who possessed a fleet. There is an account of 
the expedition in the 76th Chapter of the Mahavansa.* It was 
directed against the king of Aram m a, or Bamamma, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Wijosinha lay between Arraean and Siam. Five ships 
came to the port Kfisdmi, in the country of Bamamma and the troops 
“ like furious elephants destroyed a great number of cocoa-nut and 
“ other trees, and the places round about them, and burnt many 
“villages with fire and destroyed half of the kingdom.*^ A 
Tamil general named Adhikari, who had volunteered for this ser- 
vice, cast anchor in the port of Papphala (Pippli ?). One of the ships 
attacked the island of Kakadvfpaf ( ?) or Crow Island, and brought away 
many of the inhabitsnts as prisoners to Ceylon. Arimaddana, the king 
of BamAmma was killed by the invaders. Perhaps his name was Ari- 
Mardana, i. e., the trampler of foes, or it may have been Hari-Madana. 
(It seems worth while to note here that there was a king of Orissa who 
was called Madana Mahadeva, and who had a short reign of four years 
from 1171-75.) 

Kusumi as the name of the port, reminds lis of Wilford's statement 
that Bangamati used to be called Kusumapurf. The name, however, 
is a common one, and was applied fo Patna and other towns. The 
statement that Bamamma is the country between Siam and Arraean 
is, perhaps, only a conjecture of Mr. Knighton, though I find that Sir 
Arthur Phayre mentions Bam-ma-we-li as a town and country near 
Sandoway (J. A. S. B. Xfll. 27). On the other hand, we liaveRamana 
marked in Gastaldi’s old map,} as a place east of Orissa and near Hijli. 

* Wijesinha*s translation. Colombo, 1B89. ^oe also Lassen IV. 328. 

t Probably this is Oocanada in the Madras Presidency. According to the 
Imperial Oa/.etteer of India the proper spelling is Kaka-nada and the meaning is 
Crow-country. If the Coromandel coast was the point of attack one can see why the 
services of a Madras officer were valuable. 

} Cbivcriiis mentions Uamama as the capital of Orissa and as a mart famous 
for ivory and precious stones. Ho also says that the country' was rich in salt. (See 
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It may also be worth while mentioning that Sudharam is a native name 
for the district of NoakliAU. I do not know its age or origin, but it may 
mean S^uddha-Arama, the place of delightful rest, and if so the last 
half of the name approaches the Aramma of Tumour. One reason given 
for the expedition was that “ the king of Ramamma had obstructed per- 
“ sous who were bringing presents from a king of India to Ceylon.” On 
one occasion when a certain chief of India, Kassapa by name, sent 
presents unto him (Parakrama) of great value, with a letter written on 
a leaf of gold, he hindered the men who bore them from landing and 
then caused the presents to be taken from them with the letter and 
sent into the city with great dishonour.* This looks like the action of 
a king of Orissa or Bengal, who would have control of the ports, such 
as Tamraliptf, <fcc. It appears, too, that the expedition ravaged the coast 
of Coromandel, and so may easily have also attacked Bengal and Oriesa. 
However this may be, and allowing that the expedition was directed 
against Siam or Cambodia, it must have been easy for the armament, 
on its way to or from the seat of wai’, to snilior march up to Rahgamati 
and destroy it. It is not likely that the ships would steer right across 
the Bay, or sail direct from Ceylon to Siam. It is to be hoped that 
some day Kakadvipa, Papphala, &c., will be satisfactorily identified. 

As for the date of the expedition it was certainly not earlier than 
the 16th year of Parakrama Bahu’s reign. According to Tumour his 
accession took place in 1153, so that the 16th year would be 1169. Ac- 
cording to the Wijesinha, Parekrama’s reign began in 1164, which would 
give 1180 as the 16th year. Lassen adopts Tumour’s date of accession, 
but places the expedition in the year 1172. We are told that five months 
were employed in making prepjirations, and that provisions for twelve 
months were collected. It Mr. Wijesinha’s date of accession then be coi*- 
rect, the expedition may have been as late as J 182 or ’83. Under any 
circumstances it would be some years before the Muhammadan invasion 
of Bengal. 

According to the tradition collected by Capt. Lnyard there was a 
king of Raiigamati called Karna Sena. If this was so, he cannot have 
been the Karna who gave his name to the city. The latter was, perhaps, 
the Karna of the Mahabharata, who was sometimes called Kar^a Datta, 
and was half brother of the Pandavas. He was king of Anga, and had 
seats at Bhagalpur and Monghyr. No such name as Karna occurs in the 
lists of the Vaidya kings of Gaur. 

Brum’s ed., Amsterdam, p. 332. Philip Clavier or Cluverius was one of the most 
celebrated of our early geographers. Ho was born at Duntzic in 1580, and died at 
Leyden in 1623. 

* Wijesinha’s Mahavansa, p. 228. 
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NOTE ON DB. JVADDBLL’S PAPEB* 

I did not know of or see Dr, WaddeH’s pftper until I had nearly dnieh- 
ed my oWd. He proposes to identify Scarpa Su varna with Kanohanuagar, 
near Bnrdwan. He has taken pains with the subject and his article 
contains some valuable information, but I think that his identification is 
quite untenable. It seems to me unfortunate that when Dr. Fergusson f 
and he had the cine in their hands they should have let it slip. Both of 
them refer to Bangamati, in Murshidabud ; but both of them put it aside. 
Fertrusson thought that the capital might afterwards have been trans- 
feired to Haiigamati, and that in this way it got the nanie of Kama 
Suvarua, but lie would not accept it as the place visited by Hiueu 
Tsiang, because he tliought Hwui li’s account of the route to it incorrect. 
Ajiparently, too, ho failed. to notice that Rariganifiti was etpii valent to the 
name of the monastery mentioned by Uiiion Tsiang. He choose Nagarin 
Bhbhum, a place which 1 have seen and which I tliink, has no claim to be 
Karna Suvarna But a wiiter who refused to believe that the Tamra- 
lipti of lliuen Tsiang was Tamluk canuot ho regarded as a safe guide. 

Dr. Waddell has rejected Raiigamati partly, as I conceive, because he 
has never seen it, and so does not know the evidence of ancient great- 
ness which it exhibits. His woids are as fellows The proposed 
identification with the fort of Kuiu, near tlio village of liaugamdti, in 
Murshidabad distiict, about 130 miles to tho noith-easfc of Tamluk, is 
quite untenable, as it is so out of keeping with the pilgrim’s text, and 
possesses nothing suggestive ot the site, except the local name of Baaga- 
miti, and having proccedc I so far northwards, the subsequent journey of 
700 li to the south-west could not carry the pilgrim to the frontier, 
much less to the capital of Oiissa, his next stage % 

I do not know what is meant by the idirase “ proposed identifica- 
tion” ill this oxti act >So far as I know, Kaiigaiuati has never been 
pioposed befoio. Perhaps Colonel Yule made such a proposal, hut if 
so, the reference given by him, J. R A. S XVIII. 395, is wrong Tho 
only reference given by Dr. Waddell is to Captain Layard’s paper, but 
certainly 1 hat says nothing about Hiuen Tsiang. It was hardly possible, 
if not quite impossible, that it should, for Layard’s papei' was published 
in our Society’s Jomnal in 1853, and M. Julien’s translation of the bio- 
graphy only appeared in iliat year, and Uiis translation of the Si-yu-ki 
not till ISf'iS. Nor do I know what is meant by the “ foi*t of Kuru ” 
Nobody has ever used that name or spoken about the Kurus in connec- 

* Pnblishod by tho Government of Bengal 1 ist jfear, hb an Appendix to a paper 
on Pataliputra. 

t J. H A S , VI 248. 
t P 25 
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» IF 

tion 'With RaDgaiu&(!. As to the distiince-difficulty, 1 quite admit that 
BO far Burdwan may agree as 'well with Hiuen Tsiang’s statement as 
Bangam&ti* 1 do not think, however, that it has any superiority iu this 
respect. I do not know why it should be assumed that Jdjpur was the 
capital of Orissa in Hiuen Tsiang’s time, or that bis distances are for 
capitals and not for the confines of kingdoms. The direction of Burdwan 
from Tamluk is a little more westerly than that of RangamiLth hut still 
it is mainly north. Besides Dr. Waddell takes no notice of the route 
given in the biography, that from Pandua, or from the monastery 
five miles^to the west of it. That route certairdy agrees better with 
liangamsti than with Buidwan. However^ 1 hiy little stress on direc- 
tions and btill less on distances The two strong points in favour of 
Rangamafi are — first, it used to be called the Fort of Kama Suvarna, and 
secondly, that Rangamsti is an equivalent for Rakta-Viti and Lo-to- 
wei-chi, or Lo-to-mo-chi. Raiigamati is not the only place in the 
neighbourhood which is associated with Kar^a. The village and thdnd 
of Go-Karna, i. e , the cowshed of Kama, is felose by. 

On the other hand, Kanchaunagar seerus to he an obscure place, a 
sort of suburb of Burdwan. No evidence is adduced of its havinir been 
“ the traditional capital of the country ” I do not know who BeUsur 
was, but I see that Captain Layard bays there was a tank at Ringam&tf 
called the Bel Talao. Probably the name is connected in both instances 
with the Bael tree, which is sacred to Siva. There is also at Karigamati 
the almost obliterated site of an ancient tank called the .Tamuna Tank 
and in which a curious image figured by Captain Layard was found. 

Kanchaunagar is a common name in Bengal, and has its own dis- 
tinct meaning, viz , the city of gold I do not see how it can be twisted 
into meaning the city of Karna Suvaipa. 

P. 8 — I have lately come upon an interesting piece of evidence 
about the antiquity of the name of Karna Suvarna. In the genealogy of 
Raj4 Radha Kanta Deva, prefixed to the Hth volume of the Sabdakal- 
padiuma, and also in the sketch of his life by the editors of the second 
edition, it is stated that his earliest known ancestor, S>ii Hari Deva, was 
a resident of Karna Suvarna, near Murshidabad. lUja B&dha Kanta 
was the twenty-fifth in descent from S^ri Haii, and was himself born in 
1783, so that Sri Hari probably lived in the 12th century. Raja Radha 
K&iita lived to at least the age of 76, and if we allow 26 yeais for each 
generation of his ancestors, Sri Hari may have lived at Kar^a Suvarna 
before its destruction by the troops of Parakrama B&hu. 

For convenience of reference I subjoin Wilford’s notes of Ranga- 
m&ti in the 9th volume of the Researches - Tradition says that the 
J. 1. 42 
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king of Laiil^; whioh the country of the MaMrajali^ 

“ Lapagi or Ceylon, but tbe first, invaded the country of 

Bengal with a powei'fuf fiedH||%ud. sailed up the Ganges as far as Bafi^- 

miitii I'hen called Kuaams|Hith^and a considerable place where the King 
“ or Mah&r4ja often resided. Tfhe invaders pluudeied the coantiy and 
“ destroyed the city. This happened long before the invasion of Bengal 
“ by the Musalmans, and seems to coincide w'ith the time of tbe invasion 
** of the peninsula by the Mahanija of Lapagi. This inforinatiom Was 
“ procured at my request by the late Lieutenant Hoare, who was i^emavk- 
“ ably fond of inquiries of this sort, and to whom 1 am indebted for 
“ several historical inquiries and other particulars relating to the goo- 
“ grapliy of the Gangetic pi o\ iiices.” 

Apparently Lieutenant Hoare is the offict'r referred to as Captain 
Iloaro in the 7th vol. of the Uesearohes, p. 175, as having taken part in 
piocuriag copies of the inscriptions on the Dihli pillar. Wilford 
thought that Lanka might mean Lapagi, e., Java, because two Arabian 
tri|,vellera of the 9tli centuiy mentioned by Roiiondot had referred to the 
king of Lapat^i’s having devastated the coast of India. But there soems 
no loason for supposing that Lanka ever meant any other place than 
Ceylon. Lajard, writing in 1853, says, he too was told of the Lanka 
expedition, but with a diffeieiit version Unfortunately ho docs not give 
the veision, but, peiliajis, it >Nas only that the place nas Ceylon and not 
Java. Layard objects to Lieutenant lloare’s account tliat Harigamati 
was formerly called Kusiimapura, but it is j’ust possible that it was both 
called Kusumapura and Kaina Suvaina. Or the Ceylonese may have 
been uuslakeu, hUe Lieu tenant lloaie, and written Kusnmi instead of 
Karna Suvaina 
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* „ inveatigatorisy 142, 149 
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„ viacoaay 64, 09 
Doonay 126 

Dracwna atignstifoliay 47, 77 
Dryohalanoideay 123, 125 
Dysamma hucephalua, 184 
Ebenacrjb, 73 
EcniNODERSTA, 169, 171 
Echinogorgiiiy 171. 

Echinoidba, 173 


EchinolanvpaSy 169, 178 

* „ caataneay 173 

„ apheroidaliSy 174 

Entada acandenSy 49, 70 
EpizoanthuSy 152 

„ stellaria, 152 
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Eriogloaamn edvde, 48, 69 
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Hopea, 88, 116, 123, 124, 126, 126 
„ cemua, 125 

* „ Curtiaii, 123, 124 

„ Dryobaia, noidea, 126, 126, 127 

„ faginea, 106 
„ grandiflora, 101 
„ gratiaaima, 116 

* „ intermedia, 123, 126, 126 
„ maranti, 121 

„ Mengarawan, 125, 126 
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Hopeajmicrantha, 128, 124, 125, 126, 127 
* „ nervosa^ 123, 124 
„ Singka/wangt 128 
Hoyaj 85 

„ diveraifolia, 73 
„ orhiculata, 47, 73 
paraaiticaj 73 
Myalonewaj 162 
Hydrocera, 198, 204 

„ anguatifoIiOf 204 
„ trijlora, 204 
Hypericinea dentata, 191 

„ macrocarpa, 192 


Hypeusthenr, 162, 163, 164 
Hypsophrya, 177 

anpercilioaay 177 

Icicopaisy 237 
ImpatienSy 198, 202 

„ chwensiSy 203, 204 

„ Oriffbthiiy 203 

„ miralnliSy 203 

natana, 204 

„ trifloray 204 

Ipomsea hildbOy 47, 48, 53, 73 
„ denticulatUy 48, 73 

„ grandifioruy 47, 73 

„ Tarpethnmy 49, 73 

„ viHfoliay 48, 73 

Irvingiay 227, 230 

„ mdlayanay 230 
laauma, 102, 127, 135, 136 
lachfBmumy 85 

„ muticumy 54, 31, 85 
laopteraj 88, 129 

„ horneenaiSj 129 
ItBOJiantheSy 189, 191 
„ cvneata, 191 

„ dudecandroy 191 

icosandrOy 191, 192 
„ ohoratay 191 

„ reticulatOy 191, 192 

Imo7'a hrunneacenSy 47, 49, 56, 72 
„ cuneifoliay 66, 72 
Jamholifera pedunculata^ 215 
Juncellay 171 
Labiatae, 30, 31, 34, 35 
Leea sambuctna, 48, 69 
Lkguminos^r, 70, 84 
Zenzitea platyphylluay 83 
Lethe, 6 

„ enropa, 6 
Lichbnes, 83 
Lilia CE iR, 77 
Limonia angulata, 224 
„ arhorea, 216 

„ diacantha, 221 

„ leptoatachya, 214 

„ monophylla, 225 

„ pentaphyllay 216 

„ acandena, 222 

,, frifoliafa, 221 


LlNEiE, 189 
Sophius, 179 

* „ mutilua, 179 

Lophohelia, 143 
Lovenia, 176 

* „ gregaliSy 176 

Luvunga, 206, 221 

„ eleutherantheray 222 
„ accmdenay 222 
„ tavoyanay 222 
Lycopodineje, 81, 84 
Lycopodium cernum, 64, 81 
Macarangay 86 

„ Tanariuay 60, 56, 76 
Machariaia icoaandray 191 
Madrepora axillariay 171 
Madreporaria aporoaa, 170, 171 
Magnetite, 162, 163 
Magnoliay 154 
Magnoliace^, 153 
MallotuSy 86 

„ andamatiirnSy 48, 75 
MALPIGHIACEiE, 192 
Malvaceae, 65 
Melastomace^ 71 
MELIACEiE, 69 
Melicopey 205, 212 
„ Melferiy 212 
„ tetrandroy 212 
Memecylon eduloy 48, 71 
Meniacium deltigeniniy 82 
Menispermaceai:, 65 
Micro LINE, 162, 164 
Micromehimy 206, 218 

„ hirautumy 218, 219 

„ puheaccna, 218, 219 


MitreolOy 86 

„ oldenJayidioideSy 53, 73 

Mncanera grandiJiarOy 96 
Molina racemoaay 194 
Mollurca, 176 
Morinda, 48 

„ hracteatay 4n, 60 , 56 

„ citrifolia var. bracteatOy 72 

Mucuna giganteOy 48, 70 
MURiENIDAC, 183 
Mur ex palmaroaspy 176 
Murraya, 206, 219 

„ hrevifoliay 220 

„ Burmanniy 221 

„ exoticoy 220 

„ Qlen leiiy 220 

^ , paniculatay 220 

’ , aumatranoy 220 

Muaay 85, 86 

„ aapientumy 77 
Mrsci, 82 

Musasenda ma.ci'ophyllay 54, 71 
Myriatica glaucuy 60, 74 
MYRIRTICACEiE, 74 
Shorea, ateUatOy 109, 120 
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Myrbinbji, 72 

MYRTACEiG; 71 

Myxosp&nnum chylocarpum, 217 
Nacula, 176 
NecJcerUf 84 

„ rugulosOf 60, 82 
Nrmatofhoba, 169 
Nedbythitesj 181 

* „ ateatiticiiSj 181 
Nephrodium terminans^ 60, 82 
'Nephrolcpis tuherosa, 64, 65, 82 
Nipa fruticansj 168 
Nyctagineae, 74 
Nymphs^Uy 164 

Ochnay 231 

„ andamanicQy 232 
„ crocctty 233 

„ nitiday 232 

„ obtuftatOy 232 

„ squorrusay 232 

„ stipiilaceay 232 

„ WaUichiiy 231, 232 

OCUNACEAi:, 231 
OCHNE^, 231 
OCDLINID^, 143, 171 
Odina WodicVj 49, 70 
OdontostMnuSy 169, 182 

* „ atratusiy 182 

Olacineje, 69 
Oldcnlanditty 86 

„ corymbosuy 64, 71 

Oleoj^ylon balsamiferumy 98 
Oliooclase, 162 
Onychium auratuniy 65, 82 
Ofhidiidjs, 181 
Ophiuroidea, 173 
Oplismenua, 85 

„ Burmanniy 55, 81 

ORCHiDACEiE, 7G, 153, 156 
Oroxylum indicuniy 48, 55, 74 
Orthoclase, 162 
OXALIDE-E, 198 
Oxalis, 198. 199 

„ corniculatoy 198 
„ puaillay 199 

„ repensy 199 

PachirQy 68 
Pachychlamysy 109 
Pacliynocarpu8y 89, 102, 135, 136 

„ StapfianuHy 136, 136 

,, WallichUy 136 

Pssderia fcstiday 49, 72 
Palme-®, 77 
Pandanace®, 79 
PandanuSy 45, 48, 63, 64, 56, 77 
„ odoratissimusy 47, 48, 79 
Parmyathusy 139 

* „ cavatnsy 139, 149 

,) crassuSy 139 

* „ fulvusy 139, 149 

„ indmis vor. gmcilif^y 139 


*ParacyathuSt porphyreuBy 140 149 
„ pulchelluBy 140 
Paramignya, 206, 223 

„ angulatay 224 
„ armatuy 223 
n ti var. andamanicay22^ 

yy longiapina, 223, 224 
„ monopliyllay 224 
Parashoreay 120 

„ Btellatay 120 

Parinariwm, 94 

„ dillenifoliwmy 94 
Parthenopey 177 

„ spinosiBBimay 111 

PARTHENOPri)®, 177 
PcdiciilariBy 7 

♦ „ diffusa, 7, 9 

* „ flaccidUy 8 , 9 

„ flexiiostty 8 


„ graciliB var. macrocarpay 8 

„ likiangensiny 9 

„ liucatOy 9 

„ ref met a , 8, 9 

y ,^ spicata , 9 

„ BzeiBchuanica , 9 


„ veriicillata, 8, 9 

Pediculati, 179 
Peniophora papyriva, 83 
Pentacmey 88, 107 

* „ in a lay ana, 107 

Pkntagonasterid®, 172 
Petalandruy 126 

,. micron fluiy 126 

Pe.trocarpa dillenifoUUy 94 
PhaJuB alba, 167 
PhuseoiuB adenanth uSy 48, 70 
Phwnix paludosa, 158 
Phnlidota imhricatUy 64, 77 

PhoHy 176 

PhyUanthuB reticulatuBy 64, 76 

PhyaaliBy 85 

„ minimay 65, 74 
PhyniciduBy 180 

* argyropuBiiiBy 180 
„ rose us y 180 

Pryhoktomi, 182 
Piceuy 166 
Picrusmay 226, 227 

yy andamanicOy 228 

„ javanica, 227, 228 

„ nepalensisy 228 

PieroHa luciduy I9l 
Pierrea, 134 

„ penangianoy 133 134 
Pirnela dichotomoy 243 
„ Btrictay 186 
PiptuniB vclutinusy 60, 76 
Pisces, 177 

Pisonia aculleatOy 48, 74 
yy alhuy 49, 74 
„ excehoy 49, 74 
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Plaoioclase, 162, 165 
Platynema lawifoliun, 198 
Pleurotoma, 176 

„ atractoides, 176 
Pluchea indica, 47 , 66 , 72 
Plumieria, 164 
Pogonatherum, 85 

„ saccharoideunif 65 , 81 
Pollia, 85 

„ AcUaia, 50 , 77 
Polycyathua, 143 

• „ andamanenaia, 148 149 
Polypodium adnaacena^ 50 , 82 

„ irioidea^ 60 , 82 
„ quercifoliumy 82 
Polyporua australia, 83 
„ tBanthopuBy 88 

Pongamia glahray 63 , 70 
Pothoa acandensy 60 , 81 
Pre'innay 48 , 49 

„ integrifolia, 48 , 60 , 56 , 74 

PaeudarchaateTy 171 

moaoicuBy 171 
Pailotum triquetrumy 64 , 81 
Pteria hiav/ritay 66 , 82 

„ longifolitty 56 , 82 

Pyroxenite, 163 
Quadrella, 177 

„ coronatay 177 
Quartz, 162 , 164 , 165 , 166, 167 
BANINlDiE, 177 
RaninoideSy 177 

„ peraonatuSy 177 

Retinodendron, 88 , 102 , 127 , 136 
„ hancanuniy 129 

# „ Kunatleriy 127 , 128 , 129 

„ pallidiumy 128 

„ paucijlorumj 127 

„ Raaaaky 127 , 128 

* „ Scortechiniiy 128 

Bhamneas, 69 
RhizotrochuSy 170 

• „ crateriformisy 170 
Rhodopaammiay 146 

„ carinatay 146 , 147 
„ aocialisy 147 

Bhyolite, 166 
Rhytiamay 83 
Richetia, 132 

yy penangiarMy 132 

Roatellaria delicatulay 176 
Roucheriay 189 

„ OriffithianUy 190 
BUBIACEiE, 71 , 84 
Butacbjb, 68 , 206 
Ryaaopievia elUpticcLy 197 
Saccolabiuniy 167 
Salmalia inalaharicay 67 
Santiriay 236 , 287 , 288 , 252 , 265 , 259 
„ apiculatay 253 , 259 
,, cf/njertay 253 , 259 , 261 


Santiritty coatata-y 253^ 260 

„ faaciculatay 252, 265, 266, 261 

* „ fiori^unday 252, 264 

„ Oriffithiiy 262 

„ Isevigatay 258, 257 

„ lamy 252, 264 

* „ longifolitty 268, 268 

* „ maxyrocarpay 253, 266 

„ Maingayiy 268 

yy multifloray 264, 261 

„ oblongifoluiy 263, 267 

„ Planchoniy 287, 288, 240 

„ ptiberula, 253, 256 

„ tomentoatty 262 

* „ Frai/i, 263, 269 

Safindaceac, 69 
Sapindua travanccyrenaiay 246 
SAPOTACEiB, 72 
SATYRIDA5, 2, 8 
SATYRINiB, 6 

Satyrua (Erites) meduray 3 
Scsevola Kcenigiiy 47, 66, 72 
SrArpearellUy 171 
Sc IT AMINE-®, 77, 167 
Sclerostylia macrophyllay 217 
„ pentaphylta, 216 
„ Roxhurghiiy 226 
SCOPELID-®, 182 
SCROPHULARINB®, 74 
8elaa lanceolahimy 215 
Semecarpua heterophyllUy 60, 66, 70 
Shareay 87, 88, 107, 115, 122, 123, 135 
yy acuminatay 108, 113 

„ aatroatictay 110 

yy auriculatay 114 

„ hrajchypteray 123 

„ hracteolatay 109, 117 

* „ cihatay 109, 118, 120 

* „ coatatay 109, 119 

„ Curttsiiy 108, 111 

yy diaticlui, 113 

„ eximitty 109, 121, 185 

„ foveolatUy 117 

* „ glaucay 109, 117 

„ gratiaaimay 108, 115 

„ Hemsleyanay 136 

* yy Kunatleriy 109, 116 

yy lacunoaay 112 

„ leproaula, 108, 110, 135 

„ macropteray 108, 118 

„ marantiy 109, 120 

„ Martinianay 123 

* „ , Maxwellianay 108, 109, 114, 116, 

„ parvifloray 126 

„ parvifoliay 108 , 112 , 126 

* „ paucifioray 109, 116, 

„ pinangianUy 106 

* „ Ridleyantty 109, 116 

yy acaberrimay 123 

* ,, scutulatUy 108, 110 

,, sericetty 108, 111 
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Shorettf stenoptera, 123 
„ auh-lacmo8a, 121 
„ Talura, 101 

* „ Thiaeltoni, 110, 122 

* „ utilia, 109, 119 

Sideroxylon ferrugineum, 72 
Sigaretusj 176 
SiMARUBBJE, 226 
SOLANACE/B, 74i 
Solenocera Hextii, 176 
Bmneratia acida, 158 

„ apetala, 158 
SPATANGlDiB, 174 
^PATANGOIDA, 173 
SPHENOPlDiE, 151, 152 
SphenopuSt 152 

„ arenaceuSj 132 

,, „ var. harnciflif 152 

,, maraupinlia, 152 
„ pedu7iculatuSf 152 
Spongodea^ 171 
Spurge, 157 
STACHYDEiiS, 35 
8temop07'U8 Wightih 127 
Sterculia ruhiginoaa^ 47, 56 

„ „ var. ijlahraacois, 08 

STERGULXACEiE, 68 

Strychnoa acuminatOt 50, 73 
Synapteat 100, 101, 102, 135 
„ Dyerif 106 

„ faginea, lOd 

„ grandifloraf 101 

„ odoratat 101 

Tellinttf 176 

„ Murratii, 176 

Terminalia Catappa, 47, 40, 55, 56, 70 
Tetractomia, 205, 211 
„ majua, 211 

„ Bon'hw'yhiif 211, 212 

Tetra^ncriatUf 23 1 , 233 
„ glahray 233 

„ paniculataj 212 

Thelepliora incruata^iay 83 
Theapeaia popuhiea^ 47, 49, 65 
Thyaanolaena, 85 

„ acarifei'ttt 47, 181. 

Tiliaceas. 68 
Toddalia mitia, 214 
Trachinidas, 177 
Tbachinina, 177 
Tbapeziidas, 177 

Trema amboinenais, 60, 54, 55, 75 ^ 
Trtchilia apinoaa, 225 
Ti'ichomanea, 47, 84 

„ pyxidiferum 50, 81 

Trichoaa^Uhea palmatUf 50, 7l 
Trigonochlmnya^ 236, 237, 238, 251 
„ Qriffithii, 251 
Triommaf 235, 236 

„ malaccenaiBy 236 
„ 206, 221 


Triphaaiat aurantiola, 221 

„ am'mentoaa, 222, 223 

„ trifoliatat 221 

Triatellateia, 192, 193 

„ auatralaaica, 193 
TURBlNOLlDAi:, 138, 170 
Turnea virena, 226 
TylophorUf 49 

„ globiferat 49, 73 

Tytmiia nataiia, 204 
Ubtioaceab, 75 84 
Vanda, 167 
Vandellia, 85 

„ cruatacea, 54, 55, 74 
Valeria, 127 

„ Ceyloiiica, 127 

„ indica, 127 

,, lancesefolia, 127, 128 

„ Roxburghiana, 101, 127 
Vatica, 88, 100, 101, 102, 104, 100, 122 
127, 135 

„ ha^icana, 129 

„ baniaimnaia, 103 

„ dUnenaia, 101 

* Vatica cmerea, 102, 104 

„ Curtiaii, 102, 105 

,. Dyeri, 102, 100 

„ eximia, 121 

„ faginea, 102, 105 

„ grandiflora, 1 01 

„ laccifera, !0l 

„ la^icossfolia, 1 28 

* „ Lowii, 102, 103 

„ Maingayi, 102, 103, 104 

* „ 7iite7ia, 104 

„ nitida, 102 

„ pallida, 1 28 

* „ perdkensia, 102, 103 

* „ 7'eticulata, 103, 106 

„ Boxhurghiana, 101 

„ ru7ninata, 136 

„ acaphula, 127 

„ aub-lacunoaa, 121 

„ verrucoaa, 136 

„ Wallichii, 136 

Vkrbenaceas, 74 
Verno7iia dive7’gen8, 47, 72 
Ykrticillata, 9 
Vigna lutea, 48, 70 

VlOLARIBA!:, 66 

Vitia camosa, 69 
„ lanceolaria, 48, 69 
„ repena, 56, 69 
Wedelia acandena, 47, 66 , 72 
Xanthoxylon nilagiricum, 208 

„ Boxburghianvm, 208 
„ triphylliMn, 206 

„ zeylanicum, 208 

Kimenia lanceolata, 215 
ZanthoxyluTHf 205, 213, 214 
„ glanduloami, 214 
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Zanthossylumflongifoliumf 214 
„ luddum, 214 

„ 'tnyria4san^thum,i 213, 214 

ovaXifoliuTn^ 213 
,, Ruinphtanurn, 207 

,, umdu latwm^ 214 

ZOANTHFAC, 161 


ZoANTHIDJE, 161, 152 
^ Zoanthus, 162 

,, confertua^ 162 

,, aolanderiy 152 

Zoroaster alfredi, 178 
,, harathri, 173 
ZoROASTERIDiE, 173 
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1 . — On ERfTES, an oriental genus of safynd hutterflies : — Bg 
LiOKETi DE NiceViele, F. E. S., C. M. Z. S. 

[Ucccivcd IGtJi February . — Head 1st March, 1893.J 

The gomiB Erites at the present date contains five species only, 
(six if E. ochreana is held to he a distinct species, I Ijave not seen it), 
found in Assam, Bui-ma, tJic Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Labuan, 
Borneo, and tlie Philij)piiies. To these 1 now propose to add a sixth. 
All are closely allied, and very similar in general aspect. They 
are exti’emely dcilicaie hutt(u-flies, seini -transparent, of a brownish - 
ochreous shade, sometimes just tinted with violaceous on the uppersido. 
All possess a submarginal series of ocelli to both wings, more or less 
visible on tho upperside. These ocelli vary gi'eatly in size, in some 
species they arc large and prominent, in others quite small and incon- 
spicuous. On the underside there arc usually two discal bands, often 
more or less angled. These butterflies are found only in virgin forests 
as far as I am aware, and fly weakly close to the gi’ound amongst the 
brushwood under the great trees and in open paths through the forests. 
Their transformations are unknown. The males have no secondary sexual 
characters. The females difEer only from the males in . tho wings 
being somewhat broader, and in having the apex of the forewing more 
rounded. 

J. II. I 
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L. de Niceville— On Erites, an oriental [No. 1, 

I give below a key by which the several species may be distin- 
guished : — 


Key to the species of Erites, 

A. Torowing with five equal-sized ocelli. 

1. E. clegans, Hortieo. 

B. Forewing with tho posterior ocellus very much larger than the others. 

a, Forowing with the largo ocellus on the upperside pi'ominently pupillod 

with white. Tho apex of the wing falcate. 

2. *E. falcipennifli Assam ; Burma, 

b. Forowing with the large ocellus on the upperside blind or nearly so. 

The apox of the wing rounded. 

h Both wings- with all the ocelli prominent and well-formed on tho 
underside. 

a®. Forowing with three small apical ocelli only in addition to tho 
large anal one. 

3. E. nied'ura, Java ; Philippines. 

b^. Forowing with four apical ocelli in addition to tho large anal 
one. 

a 5^. The inner discal band on the hindwing straight. 

4. E, argentinaj Labuan ; Borneo ; Malacca. 

b8. The iuiior discal band on tho hindwing highly angled out- 
wards in tho middle. 

6. E, angulariSf Jiwrmu, I Malay Peninsula ; Sumatra. 

6l. Both wings with all the ocelli inconspicuous except the anal one in 
the forewing, reduced to black dots only. 

G. E, rotundata, Burma. 

1. Erites elegans, Butler, 

E. eleganSj Butler, Cat. Diurn. Lep. B. M., 8atyridsi\ p. 147, n. 2, pi. ii, fig. 4, 
female (1868); id., Drucc, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1873, p. 310, n. 2; id., Staudiugcr, 
Ex. Schmett., p. 230, pi. Ixxxii, male (1887). 

Habitat : Borneo {Butlet*, British Museum ; Druce ; Staudivger) ; 
three males Borneo, .one female Padas Ilivci’, North Borneo {collection 
de Niceville), 


2. Erites falcipenms, W.-M. and de N.^ 

E, falcipennis^ Wood-Mason and do Niceville, Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 237, n. 230 
(1883) ; idem, id., Joum. A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p. 351, n. 30, pi. xvi, fig. 2, male 
(1887). 

Habitat : One male Silciiri, August; one male, Ncmotl)a, September 
— ^lioth in Cachar, Assam ( Wood-Mason^ collection Indian Museum) ; one 
male, Fort Lungleh, Lusliai Hills, October, 1890 {11, Pughe, collection de 
Nicdvillo) ; one female, Karen Hills, Burma, April {collection Phayre 
Museum y Baugoon), 
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genus of saiyrid hiHerflies. 

3. Erites medura, Horsfield. 

mpparchia meduray ITorsfiold, Cat. Lep. Mas. E. I. 0., pi. v, 8, Sa, female 
(1829) ; Eritee medurOy Marshall and do Nicoville, Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 236 (1883) ; 
id , Pagenstochor, Jahr. des Nass. Vereina fur Natnr., vol. xliii, p. 96, n. 15 (1890) ; 
E. medurOy var. ochreanay Staudingor, Iris, vol. ii, p 38 (1889) ; E, ochreanay Rompor, 
Schmott. Piiilipp. Inseln, p. 826, n. 497 (1892); Satyrus {Erites) madura (j)tc), 
Westwood, Gen. Diurn. Lep., vol. ii, p 392, n. 47 (1851); E rites maduray llovB^eld 
and Mooro, Cat. Lep. Mus. E. 1. C., vol. i, p. 220, n. 481 (1857) ; id , Hewitson, 
Jouni. Linn. Soc. Loud , Zoology, vol. viii, p. 145 (1865) ; id., Butler, Cat. Diurn. 
Lop. B. M., SalyridsBy p. 146, n. 1 (1868). ^ 

Habitat : Java {one femaUy Horsfield colleclion in the British Museum ) ; 
East Java {Pagenstecher) ; Palawan, Philippines Staudinger). 

Mr. Hewitson (1. c.) describes a variety of this species as follows : — 
Male SLiid female. With live ocelli on the anterior wing, one largo 
and four small. Sumatra ; Singa])ore.’* This almost ceiiainly equals 
liJ. angularisy Moore, which undoubtedly occurs in the Malay Peninsula, 
and also in Sumatra, as Dr. L. Martin, of Deli, Sumatra, informs mo. 

Mr. Hewitson also describes anotjier variety thus: — “ J/aZe and 
female. With the live ocelli of the anterior wing small and of equnl size, 
Singapore ; Sarawak.’^ This can only refer to E eleganSy which cer- 
tainly occurs in Borneo, but very doubtfully in Singapore, at any rate 
it is not recorded from thence by Mr. Distant in “ Rhopalocera Malay- 
aiia,” nor have I seen a specimen from any part of the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

4. EurTES ARGENTINA, Butlor. 

E. argenHnay Butler, Cut. Diuni. Lop. B. M., Solyridiey p. 188, n 5, pi. v, fig. 8, 
female ; id.y Druce, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1873, p. 3 JO, ii. 1 ; id., Distant, 

Ann and Mag. of Nat. Hist., liflli sorios, vol. xix, p. 48, u. 21 (1887). 

Habitat: Labuan, an island off tlie NT.-W. coast of Borneo 
(Butler y in cull. British Museum) ; Borneo (Druce and Distant) ; Borneo; 
Malacca (Slandinger) ; S.-E. Borneo (collection de Nicccille). 

Uiifortunat(dy 1 possess no specimen of E. mednra ; but comparing 
the figures of E. medura and E. argentinay both taken from female 
specimens, and a single male of the latter in rny (rol lection, the only 
point of differcnco I can discover between them is that J?. medura 
lacks a small ocellus in the second median interspace of the fore wing 
which is present in E. argent t^a, 

5. E RITES ANGULARTS, Moore. 

E. angularisy Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1878, p. 825 ; id., Distant, Bhop. 
Malay., p. 46, n. 1, pi. v, fig. 3, male (1882) ; id., Marsluill and de Niceville, Butt, of 
India, vol. i, p. 236, n. 229, pl. xvi, tig. 60y female (1883). 

Habitat: Taoo plateau, 3,000 — 5,000 feet, Upper Tenasserim 
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L, de Nicdville— On Erttes, an oriental 


[No. 1, 


{Moctre) ; Perak (Bistanf) ; Moplay Valley, January ; Thoungyeen forests, 
March ; near Moulmcin, October {Marshall and de NicMlh) ; Yoonzaleen 
Valley, November; Myitta, January, both in Burma; Rawan, Selangor, 
Malay Peninsula, December {collection de Niceville). 

In this species there are four small equal-sized ocelli and one largo 
ocellus to the fore wing, the ocelli of the hiiidwing prominent; the inner 
band of the hindwing strongly outwardly angled in the middle ; the outer 
band is twice outwardly angled, once, in the middle, and once where 
it is crossed by the second siibcf^stal nervulc, this feature being only 
found in the otherwise quite distinct species, E, elegans. 

6. Euites eotukdata, n sp. 

E angularie, Watson {nec Moore), Jonrn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. iii, p. 19, 
n. 38(1888). 

Hadttat : Burma. 

Expanse : d", 2 0 to 21 ; 9 , 2 2 to 2*4 inches. 

Drscbiption : Male. UmonsiDE, loth wings semi-transparent, 
brownish- ochreoua. Forewing with the two discal bands of the underside 
showing through by transparency ; a largo, almost round (slightly oval) 
black ocellus in the first median inters})ace and extending slightly into 
the two interspaces beyond, obscurely pupilJed with plumbeous, anrf sur- 
rounded with an ochreons ring. Hindiomg with a prominent discal 
ochreous band, outwardly angled in the middle ; four large round blind 
black ocelli, surrounded each by a very wide ochreons ring, the rings 
touching, thus forming a continuous band, one ocellus in each interspace 
from the first median to the second subcostal nervule ; two fine ochreous 
and two fine fuscous marginal lines. Un de rside, both wings finely striated 
with purplish-fuscous ; the four apical ocelli present in the forewing of 
JET. angularisy Moore and the five of the hind wing reduced to minute 
black dots in this species. Forewing with the fifth large ocellus much 
as above, but the black portion is smaller, the ochreous ring wider, and 
the pupil prominent and silvery ; two prominent discal deep ochreous 
bands outwardly sharply defined by a black thread commoiioing close 
to the submedian nervure, the inner band straight, crossing tlie dis- 
coidal cell obliquely about its middle, and becoming lost before reach- 
ing the subcostal nervure ; the outer band curved and bounding the 
wide ochreons outer ring of the Inrgb ocellus in the first median 
interspace, the band ending on the third median nervulc. Hindmng 
with faint traces of two discal bands, the inner one straight, the outer 
one angled outwardly once only, as in all the species of the genus 
except E. angnlaris ; the marginal lines as on the uppei’side. Female 
hardly differs from the male, except that the wings are broader, 
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the apex of the forewing is more rounded, and tlie farewing has similar 
fine marginal lines as arc found in the hind wing of the male. This 
species differs structurally from E, angularis in that the tooth or angu- 
lation at the termination of the second median ncrvule of the hindwing 
is as great or greater than that at the third ; in E, angularis this tooth 
is quite small. 

In one specimen in my collection from the Pegu Toma, taken in 
December, the markings are almost as i)romincnt on the underside 
as in E. angularis^ there are two apical well -formed oc^elii to the 
forewing, and live ocelli to the hind wing, the discal bands well-marked, 
but as the inner band of the hind wing is straight (not outwardly strongly 
angled in the middle), and the outer band is once outwardly angled only 
(instead of twice), 1 have no hesitation in placing this specinien under 
E rotmdata rathci* than under E. angularis. Another specimen in my 
collection taken at the same plac,o and time is quite typical E. rotunJata, 

In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1891, 
page 268, Mr. H. J. Ehves records E. uiaiura^ llorstield, from East Pegu, 
Upper Burma, and places E. angularis^ Moore, with a queiy as a synonym 
of that species, and makes the following remai*ks : — 

“Numerous specimens were sent by Doherty from East Pegu, 
taken at about 1,000 feet [during March and Api*ilJ, of which several 
females and one mule woj’c by liim su])p()sed to he, and marked as, a 
distinct species. These correspond to ilie female taken in the Thouti- 
gyecii forests by Major Bingham, and described by Marshall and do 
Nicevillc, ‘ Butt, of India,’ vol. i, p. 287,* as nearer to E. mednra of 
Java than to E. angular is.'' 

“ After examining the so-ics closely and eompaiTng them with one 
Javan specimen, I do not see bow to separate the two species [E. medura, 
Ilorslield, and E. angularis, Moore], for, though in tJic supposed new 

* “ A fonalo taken in tlic Tliotingyoen forostfi in Mai'ch diiTors from our other 
female specimens in the ocoJlus on tho iipporside of the hoirig very nearly 
round, not oval, with a distinct yellow iris of equal width throughout ; tho outer 
fascia of the hindiving much broader and very distinct j four largo black spots 
beyond twice the size of those in the otlicr B])CcinienH, the yellow irides prominent 
and touching. On tho underside of the hivdv'irg the two discal fiiscim have 
almost disappeared, and the five submarginal ocelU are very minute. This speci- 
men differs only in tho following particulars from Iforsfiidd’s figure of E. mad^ira : 
Tho outer margin of tho forewing is not quite bo evenly rounded, being in fact 
slightly concave ; tho largo ocellus is not quite so large as in E, medura, and the 
iris is loss wide. On tho underside tlio apical ocelli on tho forewing are smaller, 
and on the hindwiug tho ocelli are uiiiiiito, and tho fascia? are obsolete. This 
specimen, however, is much nearer E mednya than E. avjularis,'* {Marshall and 
de Nicevillc, 1. c.) 
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Hpecies the ocelli on the npperside of the Lindwing are much larger 
than in the other form from the same locality, whilst on the underside 
both the ocelli and the bands are almost obsolete, I am rather inclined 
to suspect seasonal dimorphism, and to think that this form is the last 
of the first brood, and the others, among which males are far more 
numerous, are the first of a second brood. In the Javan specimen we 
have the hindwing like one form below and the other above. Further 
observations are requisite to decide the question.** 

E. medura and E, angularis are abundantly distinct. The former 
has three apical ocelli in the forewing, the inner discal band straight, 
the outer band apparently once outwardly angled in the hindwing; 
while the latter has four apical ocelli, the inner band outwardly angled 
in the middle, the outer band twice outwardly angled. 

Mr. Elwes suggests that seasonal dimorphism may occur in the 
genus. At present I see no indications of the appearance of this 
phenomenon, at any rate if the usual form of seasonal dimorphism 
observable in the SatyrincGis^ understood. I possess the strongly ocellated 
E. nndnlaris taken in January, October, November, and December, all of 
which months (except occasionally October) are dry months, when the 
ocelli should be obsolete ; while tho two typo specimens of E. falcipenms 
were taken in the height of the rainy season, August and September, but 
have minute ocelli, instead of the normal rainy-seasonal largo and well- 
developed ocelli. I append a note by Mr. W. Doherty on the subject, 
which bears out my opinion, and I may add that it is at his suggestion 
that I have described E. rot undata, 

“ The prehensors of Entes arc slender and simple, and of tho usual 
satyrid type, rcscmhling those of most of the species of Lethe (Ikhis), to 
which the genus seems allied, the true Lethe {europa, Fabricius) being 
exceptional in having the n])pcr organ without branches. Seen from the 
side, the upper organ (uncus, tegnmeii) of E, angularis is unusually 
straight ; that of E. rotnndata is much more depressed terminally. In 
both species the lower organ (clasp, harpago) is truncate at the tip, but 
in E, angularis it is cut square, wbile in E, rotnndata the end is 
concave, so as to form a distinct scallop.’* 

“Apart from those differences in the prehensors, I think Mr. Elwes’ 
supposition, that E. rotnndata may bo the dry-season form oiE, angularis, 
an unlikely one. No seasonal variation has yet been observed in the 
genus. I found E. angulans, which should be the wet-season form, 
commoner in the dry-season than E, rotnndata. Finally, tlie dimorphism, 
if it exists, must be of a new type. Dry-season forms arc distinguished 
by obliterated ocelli and angular wings, but here the non-ocellate form 
has the wings abnormally rounded.’ 
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I possess the following examples of Efrotundata, One male and 
one female from Heeling, Upper Burma, taken on iTth March, 1886, two 
males on the 29fch idem, one female on the 14th April, by Lieut. 
E. Y. Watson ; two males taken in the Pegu Yoma, Burma, by a native 
collector employed by the Phayre Museum, Rangoon, in December ; 
one female from Qitaymoo, Teuasserim, captured in Mai*ch and another 
in November, in the Yooiizaleen Valley, also in Tenasscrim by Major 
0. T. Bingham. 


Two species q/* Podicularis. — By D. Prain. 

* (With Plates I and II.) 

[Received March 9th — Road April GLli.J 

In 1889 (Journ. As, Hoc. Bniy. Iviii pt. 2, p. 255) the writer had the 
honour to communicate to the Society descriptions of a number of new 
Indian species of this genus. Since then a considerable number of new 
species have been reported from China and Tibet and have been described 
in various periodicals by Messrs Maximo wic, Hemsley and Franchet, and 
by the writer. Now, another new Indian species has been reported ; of 
this a description is given below and the present opportunity is taken 
of describing an allied new species from Szechuen. 

1. Pedicularis diffusa Prain, sp. nou. (Pl. 1.) 

Elata simplex vel c collo diffuse ramosa, radice debili ramosa collo 
esquamato, caulibus gracilibus simplicibus, foliis radicalibus longe petio- 
latis mox evauescentibus caulinis 4-natim verticillatis laminis gla- 
brescentibus ovato-oblongis pinnatisectis, segmentis 6-8-jugis ob- 
longis obtusis inciso-serratis ; verticillatis verticillis numerosis 
inter so remotis, bracteis foliaceis oblongo-ovatis petiolatis piunati- 
fidis et inciso-serratis ; calycis breve pedicellati campanulati mem- 
branacei inflati totius reticulati antice vix fissi dentibus majusculis 
inaequilatis anticis et lateralibus ovatis inciso-seiTatis illis duplo his 
4-plo sumrao deltoideo integro latioribus ; corollae roseae tubo sursum 
ampliato calyce duplo longiore basi infracto, labio 3-lobo lobis oblongo- 
ovatis margine sinuatis lateralibus medio dimidio majoribus, galea 
leviter arcuata tubo subcontinua apice subincurva erostri ; staminihus 
ex adverso summi ovarii insertis fiJameutis anticis. superne hirsutis; 
ovario ovoideo stigmate parum exserto, capsula angustc lauceolata apice 
acuta calyce duplo longiore, seminibus ovoideis testa nigrescent© minute 
rcticulatis. 
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In Himalaya orientaHi : Sikkim, Mfc. Tankra, 11,500 p. s. m. ; (3. .4.. 

Gammie ! 

Caulibus 40-60 cm. longia, foliis caulinis 2-2*5 cm. longis tiia 
0*75-1 cm. latis, segmcntis 6 mm. longis 3 mm. latis, petiolis 0*5-1 cm. 
longis ; calyco 6 mm. longo hoc 3*5 mm. lato; corollae tubo 10 mm. longo 
apice 4 mm. lato, galea 5 mm. longa, labio 8 mm. lato ; capsula 12 mm. 
longa 5 mm. lata. 

This species is most nearly related to P. verticillata Linn, and P. 
refracta Maxim, bat besides differing greatly in habit and foliage from 
both it differs from P. verticlllaUi in having a calyx with large teeth 
and with a tube reticulated throughout, while it differs irom P. refrac-ta 
in having the antei'ior and lateral calyx teeth serrate and not entire ; 
from both it differs in having acute, not nuiticous, anther-cells. 

Of Indian species, it in habit much resembj^s V . Jlexiiom Hook, f., 
though it is glabresccnt while that species is hirsute, but the plant that 
it imitates most closely is P. gracilis Wo \\. VAR. macrucarpa Prain, the 
likeness being so great that though in flower they differ so widely, it is 
not easy to distinguish fruiting specimens of the two. 

2. Pedicularis flaccida Prain; sjy, nov. (PJ. IL). 

Ascendens glabra caulibus gracilibus corymbosim ramosis, foliis 
ramisquo 3-4-natim vcrticillatis radicalibus mox ovanescontibus cau- 
liiiis breve petiolatis ovatis pinnatifidis segmcntis S-C-Jngis obtusis 
inci.so-serratis ; Jloribus in verticillis 4-floriB paucis remotisque dispositis, 
bracteis foliaceis calycem excedeutibns ; calyds glaberi imi parvuli 
campaiuihiti aritice parum fissi 5-den tati segmcntis omnibus oblongis 
integris tubo costato nec rcticulato; corollae tubo sursum ampliato 
calycem 3-plo cxcedentc basi infracto, labio 3-lobo lobis latoralibus 
ovatis medio orbiculato basi constricto 3-plo majoribus, galea leviter 
arcuata tubo subcentinua apico subinenrva crostri, sfaminibus ex ad- 
verso medii ovarii iiisertis omnibus glabris, autheris contiguis muticis ; 
ovario ovoideo stigmate exserto. 

In China occidentali ; Szcchucn Occident, propo Tacbienlu, Pratt n 

471 ! 

Caulibus 20-25 cm, longis foliis caulinis 1 cm. longis liis 0*7 cm. 
latis sogmentis 2 mm. longia 1 mm. latis, petiolis 0*5 cm. longis ; calyce 
2*5 mm. longo hoc 2 mm. lato ; corollae tubo 8 mm. longo apico 4*5 mm. 
lato, galea 4 mm. longa, labio 7 mm. lato.* 

Like the preceding species this is also closely related to P. 

cillaia Linn, but differs considerably in habit, and though it has the 
calyx tube ribbed and not reticulated just as P. veriicillata has, it differs 
in having the calyx distinctly toothed and extremely small. The stamens 
also differ in being all glabrous whereas in P. verticillaia the anterior 
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ir- 

Vbuticillatab. 

Galea less than half the length of the lip : — 

Bracts flabollate, spike long, dense; calyx 
small, subglobose, not cleft, teeth small, 
entire ; anterior filaments hairy ... P^spicata. 

Bracts oblong or linear, spike short; calyx 
large ovate, teeth large : — 

Calyx not cleft, teeth crested except the 

upper; filaments not hairy ... P. Uneata, 

Calyx cleft, teeth all entire ; anterior 
filaments hairy ... ... P. likiangensis. 

Galea about equal in length to the lip : — 

Calyx-tube not net-veined between the ribs : — 

Calyx cteft, hardly toothed ; anthers 
discrete, anterior filaments hairy ... P. verticillata. 
Calyx not cleft, distinctly toothed ; anthers 
contiguous, filaments not hairy ... P. flaccida. 
Calyx- tube net- veined between the ribs : — 

Calyx hardly cleft, teeth crested except 
the upper; anterior filaments hairy... P. diffnm. 

Calyx distinctly cleft, tooth entire : — 

Margin of galea oven ; anterior fila- 
ments hairy ... P. refracta. 

Margin of galca-toothod ; filaments 

not hairy ... P, szelschuanica. 

Explanation of the Plates. 

Plate I. Pedicularis diffusa Prain. 

1, Flower with bract; 2, calyx with ovary and stylo ; 3, half of corolla show- 
ing staminal insertion ; 4, stamens; 6, capsule ; 6 seed ; 1, 2, 3 and 6 magnified ? ; 
4 and 6 magnified -J. 

Plate IL Pedicularis flaccida Prain, 

1, Flower with bract ; 2, calyx with ovary and stylo ; 3, half of corolla showing 
staminal insertion ; all magnified 


J II 2. 
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Some Observations of the Electrical action of Light upon Silver and its 

Haloid Compounds : — By Colonel J. Waterhouse, I. S. C., Assistant 

Sv/rveyor Qeneral of India, 

[Received April 20th : Read May 3rd.] 

In my paper on “ Electro-chemical Eoversals with thio-carbamides,” 
read at the meeting of the Society in April 1891, it was shown that 
the peculiar reversals of the photographic image produced by the 
addition of very minute quantities of a thio-carbamide, or sulpho- 
urea, to an cikonogen developer appeared to be connected with and 
accompanied by electro-chemical action, if not actually brought about 
by it. It was remarked also that the experiments brought forward 
pointed to the conclusion that, at any rate as regards the haloid salts 
of silver, the formation and development of the photographic image 
is to a very groat extent influenced by electrical action, more so per- 
haps than has generally been recognised, although the fact of pho- 
tographic action being accompanied by electrical phenomena has been 
known since the earliest days of photography. It was suggested that 
a further investigation into the theory of photogi’aphy based on electro- 
chemical laws, might bo of value in throwing light upon much that 
is now obscure and uncertain as regards the formation and development 
of the invisible photographic image formed by the exposure to light 
of silver haloid compounds. 

Since that time I have given a good deal of attention to the 
subject and tried several experiments in various ways with the object 
of ascertaining the electrical action of light, in connection with photo- 
graphy, on plates of pure silver immersed in various fluids as well as 
on dry plates and other forms oF silver haloid compounds in ordinary 
photographic use. Also on the action of electrical currents in forming 
developable compounds of silver haloids similar to those formed by 
light, and, further, on the electrolysis of ordinary photographic develo- 
pers and on the cuiTcnts produced during the development of the 
photographic image. These observations are not yet sufliciently com- 
plete to found any sound deductions upon, but I hope to complete 
them later. In the mcfintime, I have thought that a short note on 
some observations I have lately made on the electiical action of 
light upon plain silver plates in various solutions, might be of interest 
and form a suitable introduction to any further notes on this subject I 
may bo able to bring before you. It does not pretend to be complete 
or exhaustive, and can only be considered as a contribution towards a 
systematic investigation of the question. 
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A great many observations have been made from time to time of 
the electrical influence of light on metals immersed in water and various 
saline solutions, and before going further, it seems desirable to give a 
brief summary of these observations, and more particularly of those re- 
lating to silver and its salts. 

More than h^f a century ago, in 1839, Edmond Becqiierel was the 
first to show that the electrical action accompanying the chemical 
changes brought about by the influence of light upon various substances, 
including several metals and the silver haloids, could be obseiwed with 
the aid of a very delicate galvanometer. Ho found that this action was 
quite independent of any calorific radiation or heating of one electrode 
more than another, but was powerfully affected by the different rays of 
the si^ectrum, the greatest action being produced by the violet, indigo and 
blue rays, while with the green, j^ellow and rod rays there was little or 
no%ction. Becquerol’s ol)KScrvations are fully summarized in his work, 
“ La Lumicrc, ses causes et sos effds,'' Vol. IT. To observe these effects 
ho used a covered vessel divided into two parts by a thin membrane. In 
each of the compartments he phwted a ])Jato of platinum or gold, previously 
made red-hot to remove all impurities, the plates being connected with 
the polos of a very sensitive galvanometer, and laid horizontally in the 
apparatus. Each compartment had a moveable cover. He found that 
when the two compartments contained an alkaline solution, the plato 
exposed to the solar rays took negative electricity, while the reverse 
occurred if the solution were acid. With alterable metals, such as silvei* 
or brass, analogous effects were obtained and the electrical elTcct could 
be largely increased by giving the plates a pi’eliminary polarisation by 
plunging them in water and then placing them in connection with the 
positive pole of a battery. When two silver plates were immersed in 
water acidulated with nitric acid exposure to light of one plate only 
produced a very weak current and the exposed plato was always positive. 
If the gold or platinum plates had been thoroughly cleaned, had 
remained in strong nitric acid and had been made red hot, the differ- 
ent parts of tho spectrum were almost powerless to produce electric 
currents. With well cleaned silver plates which- had been heated 
several times the effects were also almost nil, though not quite absent, 
and from this fact it seemed possible that when the plates were not in 
this state tho effects produced blight be due to the action of light upon 
corpuscles of organic matter adhering to the plates which become 
oxidised by the action of light, the water supplying the oxygen. If 
this effect did not take place and there was no alteration in the plates 
themselves the light must produce a disturbance of the particles, but 
the former supposition seemed most probable. He found that when 
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sil\^er chloride, iodide or bromide, precipitated iu a thiu layer on sheets 
of platinum or gold, was exposed to light as above, the exposed plate 
was positive, and that the initial action was much stronger with the 
bromide than with the chloride ; though the intensity of the currents 
observed was variable and depended on the thickness of tho film of bro- 
mide, moreover the electrical action was soon exhcmsted. With the 
iodide tho current was almost as strong as with tho chlorido, but did not 
remain constant so long. 

When plates of silver were employed, instead of platinum or gold, 
as a support for the haloids, tho eficcts noted wei’o stronger and moro 
regular, but it was found that the direction of the current depended 
on the thickness of the films ; with thin coatings the exposed plate 
was positive, and with thick coatings negative. This was markedly 
the case with plates of silver exposed to the vapours of iodine. With 
vapour of bromine tho exposed silver plate was negative, tho initial 
current, even with diffused light, was vory strong, but after remaining 
exposed to light for some minutes then protected from light and again 
exposed to its influence, it was found that the current was vory weak. 
A film of silver chlorido prepared by exposing a silver plate to the 
vapour of chlorine gave only a vory weak effect, but plates coated with 
the violet subchloride behaved very well in these trials and yielded 
for a long time results from which comparisons could be made. 

On the basis of these experiments Becquerel invented his electro- 
chemical actinometer which was practically a voltaic element or 
cell composed of two plates of very pure silver coated usually with 
the violet subchloride of silver and plunged into a conducting fluid 
composed of two parts of monohydrated sulphuric acid in 100 parts 
of water. The apparatus was so arranged that all light was excluded, 
except from an adjustable opening on one side by which one of tho plates 
could be exposed to light while the other remained in darkness. 

When diffused daylight or sunshine acted upon one of the plates, 
more or less deviation of the needle was observed which remained constant 
so long as the light remained of the same intensity and the surface was 
sufficiently sensitive. If the light was shutoff, tho needle returned to zero 
or somewhat beyond it, but soon regained its original position. If the 
light remained of tho same intensity and the plate was again exposed, the 
electrical effect was the same as before, always provided that the sensi- 
bility of the plate remained the same, for which purpose the sensitive 
coating should be sufficiently thick. Under favourable conditions the 
sensibility of tho instrument might bo preserved for a whole day and 
thus several consecutive observations might be made. 

The deflections of the needle could not, however, bo considdl^ed as 
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proportional to the intensity of the chemical action exerted on the 
substance and consequently to the active luminous intensity ; they only 
shewed whether this luminous intensity was greater or less in one cir- 
cumstance or in another. 

With this instrument Bocquerel observed the effect of different 
rays of the spectrum on silver iodide and violet subchloride, and found 
that in both cases the maximum of action was in the green about D* 
■| E ; but while with the chloride the action decreased on both sidoff 
of this point, and ceased at A and H, with the iodide that had already 
been exposed there was a second maximum in the indigo blue about 
G H, and thence the action decreased to P in the ultima- violet. In 
neither case was any reversed action observed in the red rays, as ob- 
served with sensitive papers, but that might be due to the fact that in 
one case the sensitive surface was in water and in the other in air. 
BeCquerol has not recorded any corresponding observations with silver 
bromide. 

About 1840, Robert Hunt repeated Boequerers experiments with 
many modifications, and the results he obtained (Phil. Mag., XVI, 1840), 
completely confirmed them. More careful trials with the spectrum on 
plates of different metals made later showed that every ray of tho 
spectrum produces an electrical disturbance. The rays, however, at the 
least x'cfrangiblc end, produce a deflection of the needle in one direction, 
whilst the most refrangible rays set up a disturbance in an opposite 
direction. There are many indications of a condition analogous to 
polarity in the action of the prismatic rays, (Researches on Light, p. 
295.) Hunt also remarks that “ This action is only to be regarded 
as one of the evidences of chemical disturbance, exciting electrical 
currents ; yet at the same time, it opens the question of the identity 
of the agent producing this distui'banco and electricity. 

In 1858, Grove (Phil. Mag., XVI., (4), p. 426. ) recorded that ho 
had succeeded in obtaining a defiection of the galvanometer needle by 
allowing a beam of light suddenly to impinge on a daguerreotype plate 
in a trough of water, tho plato being connected with one pole of the 
galvanometer and a gridiron of silver wire in front of the plate with the 
other. In experiments with platinum plates he came to the conclu- 
sion that the action of light was always in the direction of the polarisa- 
tion current, though further experiments by Bocquerel and others have 
shown that this is not the case. 

In 1863, Pacinotti found that when pairs of plates of copper, zinc, 
iron or lead were immersed in solutions of certain sal ts of the same 
metals, the exposed plate was always negative, but with plates of silver 
immersed in a solution of nitrate of silver tho plate exposed to sunshine 
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was positive, whereas if exposed to the rays of a petroleum lamp, or of a 
heated thick iron plate it was negative, as were also the other metals. 
(Oimento, XVIII, p. 363.) 

In 1876, Hankel published a series of observations on this subject 
{Wied. Ann., I, 1877) in which he showed that the electrical behaviour 
of the metals under the influence of light depended very much on the 
condition of their surfaces; consequently, in such observations it is 
necessary to consider separately each state of surface. His observations 
were made on copper in difEercnt states, tin, brass, zinc, platinum and 
silver. With regard to the latter, ho records that when two plates of 
fairly pure silver were immersed in filtered tap water, the plate ex- 
posed to the light of white clouds was negative. When the plates 
had been left a day in the water the rays of the setting sun still gave 
a pretty strong negative impulsion. Platinum plates coated with silver 
were slightly positive with white or blue light, while red light pro- 
duced no effect. Silver plates coated with platinum, (old platinised 
silver battery plates) which were slightly negative when coupled in 
circuit W'ith plain platinum, were found to be very sensitive to light, 
and the exposed plate was positive. With coloured glasses the action 
was strongest under blue glass, but was also quite strong under yellow 
and red glasses; gaslight also produced a pretty strong deviations 
of the galvanometer needle, and it was found that the action under 
dark red and blue glasses was stronger than under a light green 
which was much more transparent. 

In 1878, Professor Dewar published a preliminary note on “ Experi- 
ments in electric photometry,” {Proc. Boy. 8oc., XXVII, 1878, p. 364) 
in which he dealt principally with the construction of the best form of 
cell for the general investigation of the electrical actions induced by 
light on fluid substances. lie found that the list of substances that 
may be proved to undergo chemical decomposition by light, was very 
extensive, some of the most active being the ferro- and ferri-cyanides of 
potassium and the nitroprusside of sodium, tartrate of uranium add a 
mixture of selenious and sulphurous acids in presence of hydrochloric 
acid. The complete paper does not appear to have been published. 

In 1876, M. Egoroff published a note ( Oomptes Bendas, Acad. FranOnj 
LXXXII, 1876) on a differential electro-actinometer for the purpose 
of determining the absorption of the ultra-violet rays by different 
media. The instrument consisted of two of BecquerePs electro-acti- 
nometers placed one above the other and arranged so that the current 
of one might bo neutralised by the other. In some preliminary observ- 
ations with iodised silver plates ho found that the intensity of the 
current was proportional to the width of the opening through which 
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light was admitted. It was also inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance of the source of light from the apparatus. An oil lamp 
was used. The instrument appeared to show an exact proportionality 
between the intensity of the light and that of the current, and its 
great sensitiveness and precision would enable it to be used as a very 
delicate photometer. In these experiments he found that the electro- 
motive force exerted by the November sun upon iodised silver plates 
through an opening 30 mm. wide was yV ^ Daniell cell ; with a 
petroleum lamp, at 8 inches distance, it was only 0‘004 Daniell. 

Dr. J. Moser afterwards, in 1887, in working on EgorofE’s plan 
found that the photo-electric current might be greatly increased by 
treating the chlorised, iodised or bromised silver plates with solutions 
of erythrosin, benzo-purpurin and other dyes, and in sunlight ho 
observed currents of a strength equal to half a volt (Eder’s Jahrhuch 
der Photographie, ^c., 1888, p. 297.) 

At the meeting of the British Association, in 1880, Professor G. M. 
Minchin gave an account of his experiments on the generation of 
electric currents by the action of light on silver plates which were 
coated with emulsions of bromide, chloride, iodide and other salts of 
silver in gelatine and collodion, as well as with cosine, fluorescinc and 
various aniline dyes, the object of these experiments being the solution 
of the problem of producing a photogriiphic image of an object at a 
distance. A detailed account of these and other interesting experiments 
on light-cells was read before the Physical Society and published in 
the Philosophical Magazine^ for March 1891. 

Ho found that when two pieces of clean silver foil attached to 
glass plates were coated with an emulsion of chloride of silver in 
collodion and immersed in distilled water containing a few grains of 
common salt, the plates being connected with the terminals of a 
Thomson’s galvanometer and one of them screened from the light, 
that on exposing the unscreened plate there was an electric current 
produced and the exposed plate was negative to the unexposed. The 
same effect was observed with plates coated with emulsions of silver 
bromide in water containing a little potassium bromide. When the 
plates were coated with iodide of silver in collodion by the wet silver- 
bath method, the liquid being water containing a little potassium 
iodide, there was a reversal of the nature of the exposed plate, it being 
positive to the unexposed. With coloured glasses in front of the 
exposed plates it was found that the red rays produced comparatively 
feeble currents, while those produced in the blue and violet rays were 
very great, but the directions of the current were the same for all rays. 
This agrees with Becquorers observations. With plates coated with 
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an emulsion of silver sulphide in potassic sulphate, the exposed plate 
was ^ritive^ the direction of the currents being the same for all rays, 
the strength of the current being least for the rays passing through 
the green glass. 

With plates coated with an emulsion of silver nitrate in gelatine 
in a weak solution of barium nitrate the exposed plate was positive. 
The effect of the red rays was very small, and of the blue rays very 
great. 

One of the most impoi'tant points in Professor Minchin’s observa- 
tions is his discovery of the formation of an invisible developable 
deposit on silver plates coated with an emulsion of silver bromide, by 
the action of the electrical current from a single bichromate cell passing 
through the plates when immersedin water containing a little potassium 
bromide. He found (1) that the plate connected with the carbon polo, 
the cathode, was without the employment of any developer visibly black- 
ened in its immersed part, (2) that no visible change took place on the 
other plate attached to the zinc, but when the plate was developed 
with an ordinary pyrogallic acid developer its immersed portion was 
also blackened. These effects wore entirely duo to the passage of the 
current and were strictly confined to those portions of the sensitive 
plate through which the current passed. 

The special bearing of these observations upon the formation and 
composition of the invisible or visible developable photographic image 
formed by the action of light, does not appear to have been generally 
recognised. I began last year a series of observations on this subject 
which quite confirmed Professor Minchin’s : unfortunately they wore 
interrupted before completion, but I hope to resume them in due course, 
after the completion of the present series, and bring them before the 
Society on a future occasion. 

Professor Minchin also found that by coating silver plates with 
cosine and gelatine, comparatively strong currents wore obtained and 
the plates were very sensitive to variations in the light. The current 
generated by daylight in one of these cosine cells was sufficiently 
strong to produce the photographic action on a silver bromide plate 
without any preliminary exposure of the bromide plate to gaslight. 
He also describes a curious case of inversion of the current occurring 
in the eosinc and other cells, which I have also noticed, the initial 
current being such as to make the exposed plate to the other. 

This current, however, was of very short duration and was succeeded 
by a steady and much stronger normal current in the opposite direction, 
the exposed plate being negative to the unoxposed. On suddenly 
shutting off the light from the plate the instantaneous effect was to 
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increase the existing current, the effect being merely impulsive, after 
which the current generally disappeared. This cell having been kept 
in the dark for a fortnight, it was found that while the inverse currents 
were produced as before, the initial current on exposure was enor- 
mously increased in magnitude and duration. It then disappeared 
gradually and was succeeded by a current in the reverse direction. 
When one of these plates was removed from the cell and immersed in 
water in presence of a clean silver plate, it was at once on exposure to 
light negative^ like a silver plate coated in the ordinary way with an 
emulsion of cosine. In preparing these eosine-gelatine films, it was found 
to be an advantage to immerse them for a few minutes in a strong 
solution of alum in order to prevent the dye from washing out of the 
film too readily. 

With silver plates coated with napthalene red and gelatine the 
effects were not so strong as with eosino ; the exposed plate was positive 
and with strone red rays there appeai*ed to bo a reversal of the sign 
of the E. M. F. , 

Plates coated with iodine green and exposed to sunshine gave 
currents with an E. M. F. amounting to about volt. 

M. F. Griveaux, experimenting on silver plates coated with a film 
of silver iodide, plunged into solutions of iodine of different strengths, 
circulating through the cell, found that the maximum value of the 
E. M. F. developed by light acting on one of the plates decreased 
as the strength of the iodine solution increased, till a certain point 
was reached at and above which the E. M. F. was nil. Also that this 
point was regulated by the distance of the plates from the source of 
light ; the nearer the plates the higher the concentration point of the 
solution and vice versd. The same effects were observed with silver 
chloride and bromide. {Gompte's Eendus Acad, Franc., CVII, 1888, 
p. 837.) 

I have entered somewhat fully into these previous experiments 
because very little appears to be generally known about the subject 
and it seemed desirable to bring together the scattered observations. 

In carrying out my experiments I have used two kinds of cells, 
one horizontal and one vertical, more usually the latter. It consists 
of a glass cell in which the plates can be coupled face to face or back 
to back, one being screened from light by the other and by one or two 
interposed screens of ruby or yellow glass, the cell being covered all 
round except at an opening on one side. This glass cell is enclosed in 
a wooden box with a shutter on one side sliding in front of an open- 
ing about 1*5" X *5", corresponding to the one in the glass cell. In 
front of this shutter there are grooves in which coloured glasses can 
J. II, 3. 
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be placed in front of the opening. The upper pai*t of the wooden 
case is open, but can be closed by a lid, through which, if necessary, 
a funnel may be passed to admit of solutions being poured into the 
cell without letting in light. The silver plates used with this cell are 
4 inches long, and If inches wide, other plates, such as photographic 
sensitive dry plates or celluloid films, being about the same size or 
smaller. 

The other cell is a modification of the form used by Becquerel 
in* his earlier experiments, and consists of a wooden trough divided 
into two compartments by a double wooden screen which allows the 
free circulation of the electrolytic fluid, while completely shutting off 
light from the unoxposed compartment. This trough is covered with 
a lid, having two largo openings fitted with hinged shutters, to the 
underside of which mirrors are attached for the purpose of re- 
flecting light at will on to one or other of the sensitive surfaces in 
the compartments below. By this arrangement the whole of the 
sensitive plate can bo exposed to light, instead of only part of it, as 
in the vertical cell, and at the samo time the perfect protection of the 
unoxposed plate from strong light is better secured than it is in the 
vertical cell. This horizontal trough is constructed to take two plates 
3f " X 4f " or smaller. 

In most cases, even under favourable conditions, the light-currents 
observed, are exceedingly weak, and therefore a very sensitive form 
of galvanometer is necessary. The one I have used is the latest modi- 
fication of the Rosenthal micro-galvanometer made by Edelmann, in 
Munich. It is said to be the most sensitive form of galvanometer 
made, enabling currents of about a billionth of an ampere to be read 
with a resistance in the coils of only 1,000 ohms. It is fitted with a 
telescope by which direct readings are made off the mirror from a 
millimetre scale placed at one metre from it. In this position and 
without the directing magnet, using the T^nny shunt, with a total external 
resistance of about 60,000 ohms in circuit, the deflection caused by one 
gravity-Daniell cell is one millimetre division of the scale. By using 
the directing magnet the normal sensitiveness of the instrument can 
be very gi*eatly increased, though in most of the experiments it has 
been found sufilciently sensitive without the magnet, and when used, 
the increase of sensitiveness has been limited to about five times the 
normal. The instrument can be set up in any position, is simple in con- 
struction and I find it very sensitive, convenient in use and easy to ob- 
serve with fair precision, considering the difficulty there is in obtaining 
freedom from shake and tremor in a city like Calcutta built on a bad 
foundation of mud. In reading the scale which is 50 centimetres long,- 
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sab-divided into millimetres, I have usually fixed the zero point at 30, so 
that the readings above or below it may as far as possible show 
different signs of E. M. F., and the direction of the currents has been 
so arranged that a change in the position of the index to the apparent 
left from 30 to 0 shall indicate that the exposed plate is negative to 
the unoxposed, as copper to zinc, while a change to the apparent right, 
30 to 50, shows that it is positive^ or as zinc to copper. 

The coloured glasses used have been of the kinds ordinarily met 
with in the bazar. A deep ruby, a brownish yellow, a medium green, 
and a dark blue, and conditions being favourable it has generally been 
possible to observe some trace of a current even with the deep ruby in 
strong sunshine. 

When observations were made with the spectroscope, whether with 
a Rowland’s diffraction grating or prisms, it was found that the 
amount of light admitted through the slit for ordinary work, was quite 
inadequate, even when the slit was open at its widest ; and it was 
therefore necessary, in most cases, to i^se a much wider slit, or to 
dispense with its use altogether ; also to use the directing magnet on 
the galvanometer to increase the sensitiveness. 

In all cases sunshine has been reflected on to the sensitive plates 
by means of a heliostat, as it was not convenient to use the direct rays 
of the sun. With the flat cell there were thus two reflections, but 
any loss of light was amply made up by the increased surface exposed. 

As is usual in such experiments, there were almost invariably 
more or less strong local or polarisation currents generated between the 
plates themselves, especially when they were freshly immersed in the 
solutions, and it was generally found desirable to leave the cell from 12 
to 24f hours before use, so as to give time for these currents to subside. 
Sometimes, however, from lialf an hoar to an hour, or even in some cases 
a few minutes is sufficient. It was found, too, that even if there was 
no polarisation current at the commencement of an experiment, the 
action of light occasionally gave rise to fairly strong currents quite 
independent of, and sometimes opposed to, the currents produced by 
exposure to sunshine, while at others they were in the same direction. 
Thus it was sometimes difficult to ascertain how far the currents 
observed were due to light or to polarisation. The only test was the 
retrograde movement of the needle after shutting off the light. 

Another difficulty in making these observations may be noted, and 
that is, the apparent reversals of cuiTent which are due in many cases 
to decrease in the strength of the light, though the decrease may be 
almost imperceptible. For the same reason, if coloured glasses be 
applied without first completely shutting off the light after the plates 
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have been exposed to sunshine, there is an apparent reversal due to the 
loss of power in the light, and not to change of direction of the B. M. F, 
As a rule nay observations with colonred glasses or the spectrum have 
agreed with Becquerers and Minchin’s that no reversal of sign is produced 
by any of the coloured rays. At the same time, I have found that in 
some cases the blue rays appear to have a reversing tendency, as might 
be anticipated from their very strong reversing action on certain forms 
of sensitive photographic plates containing iodide or bromo-iodide of 
silver. This point, however, requires much more complete investigation 
with the aid of the spectroscope, and will be further considered when 
dealing with the silver haloids. During the time I have been engaged 
with these observations, the weather has been unusually changeable and 
cloudy for the time of year, and hence it has been difficult to compare 
the results of observations on different days. For this reason it has 
been impossible to give more than general indications of the amount 
of deflection caused by the action of light in the cases recorded : exact 
observations would have to be made with a standard light. 

It seemed desirable to commence the observations with experiments 
on plain silver plates in different fluids. The plates used were not 
quite pure, having been reduced from various silver residues, and were 
about '974 touch. They were four inches long and one and a quarter 
inch wide, and were usually cleaned with fine emery powder, or with 
emery cloth immediately before and after use. It is, however, better to 
make sure of the purity and cleanliness of the surface of the plates 
for each operation by heating them red-hot and then immersing them 
in dilute sulphuric acid. As facilities for doing this with thick plates 
were not readily available, it has been omitted in all the following 
observations. As a rule, the plates, were immersed in the solutions to 
a depth of from 2 to 2^ inches, cai^e being taken to avoid moistening the 
upper unimmersed parts by capillaiy action or otherwise, and so exposing 
them to irregular currents from this cause. The plates were about 
half an inch apart, being kept separated by two wooden blocks with a 
dark ruby glass plate between them. 

I. SiLVEu Plates in Water, 

Distilled Water, 

Distilled water being almost a nonconductor, the currents observed 
were naturally exceedingly weak and could only be clearly seen with 
strong sunshine. The deflection obseiwed without the magnet varied 
from *5 to 3 divisions of the scale, and in nearly all cases the exposed 
plate was positive to the unexposed, and formed the anode or dissolving 
plate of the couple. In some cases the exposed plate became moro 
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sensitiye after the first exposure, but after a few exposures lost all 
sensitiveness. The current being so small, it was not thought necessary 
to experiment with coloured glass or the spectrum. With the direct- 
ing magnet placed as before described the deflection was increased to 
about 6*5 divisions. 


Tap Water. 

The tap water used was the filtered Hooghly water, supplied in the 
town mains. It is fairly pure and free from lime salts, but chlorides 
are present in moderately large proportion, the amount of chlorine 
varying from *5 to 1*4 parts per 100,000, and at the time of the 
experiments it would be about 1 to 1*2 parts per 100,000. The total 
hardness varies from 3*15 to 11’5 parts and would be about 9 parts per 
100,000 at the time of the experiments. In most of the cases observed 
the exposed plate was distinctly positive to the unexposed, as with 
distilled water ; but in some cases it was negative, and in one or two 
instances the action was irregular. The ^plates were rather more sen- 
sitive than they were in distilled water, the normal deflections without 
the directing magnet varying from 1 to 7 divisions of the scale, but 
usually they were between 2 and 4. 

In one case in which the plates had been in the coll for about 38 
hours, and there was only a very slight cell-current, exposure to sun- 
shine gave a deflection of + 4*5 divisions without the magnet, but with 
it the deflection in bright sunshine rose to + 20 divisions, and even in 
diffused light was + 5 divisions. Exposing under ruby glass gave a 
deflection of + *5 ; yellow glass + *7 ; green glass -fl ; blue glass + *5 iu 
diffused light, and 7*5 in sunshine. Trials were also made with the 
grating spectroscope without the directing magnet, but the results were 
not conclusive and the unsettled weather has, so far, prevented their 
being repeated with the galvanometer in its most sensitive state. The 
plates were found very sensitive to changes in the strength of the light, 
but after repeated exposure to sunshine they seeemed to lose sensi- 
tiveness. By the action of the water a greyish deposit of chloride 
was formed and in some cases a darkened image of the exposed part 
of the plate could be seen. It may bo noted that my experience does 
not agi’oe generally with that of Hankel, who found that, of two silver 
plates immersed in water the j)late exposed to white clouds, or to the 
setting sun, was negative. I find, however, that on one occasion when 
fresh plates were exposed to daylight, the exposed plate was negative, 
the deflection being about — 1*6 divisions of the scale. On again exposing 
the same plates to sunshine the exposed plate was positive, and remained 
so afterwards on farther exposure. On two other occasions of expo- 
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sure to daylight, the exposed plate was also negative. When exposed 
to sunshine the plates were almost invariably positive. I have noticed 
this diiference with plates in other solutions. 

11. Silver plates jn dilute Acids. 

As we have seen above, Becquerel found that with plates of gold 
or platinum, immersed in acid solutions, the plate exposed to the light 
was always positive. The same rule seems to apply to silver plates 
in most cases, but not in all. 

Dilute Sulphuric Acid* 

The action of dilute sulphuric acid upon silver plates under the 
influence of light seems to be rather irregular, but I find on looking 
through all the experiments made, that in nearly all cases the first 
exposed plate of each pair had a negative tendency when first exposed, 
though it might become positive by subsequent exposures and in the 
same way the second plate of the pair, which was screened during the 
first exposure, might also be positive on first exposure. The general 
tendency was undoubtedly positive. The irregularities may be partly 
due to the plates not being quite pure. 

With silver plates immersed in distilled water acidified with about 
a drop of acid in some 60 cc. of water, the exposed plate was generally 
positive when exposed to bright sunlight, the deflection without the 
directing magnet varying from 1 to 4 *5 divisions of the scale, some- 
times increasing after repeated exposures. In one experiment, however, 
the exposed plate was distinctly and uniformly negative, even after 
the position of the plates had been reversed, but subsequent exposure 
of the reversed plate made it positive. In another it was negative on 
first exposure and then positive. 

With a pair of plates in tap water, acidified in the same way, the 
plate exposed to sunshine was first negative with a deflection of — 3 
divisions on the scale, which increased to — 6 divisions by subsequent 
exposures. Exposure under coloured glasses also gave a negative de- 
flection, amounting with red glass to — 1, with yellow and green glasses 
to— 2; with blue glass to — 5, and exposed to sunshine again — 6, as 
before. The same plates being again exposed to sunshine later on 
wore also negative at first, but became positive and much more sensi- 
tive, Under coloured glasses the deflections were also positive and very 
much larger than on the first exposure of the plate. After reversal, 
so that the former nnexposed plate became the exposed plate, the 
deflection was again negative, amounting to — 7 divisions; and increasing 
wdth the exposure. These plates were very sensitive to changes in 
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light, and there was a perceptible deposit of chloride (P) on their 
immersed surfaces. 

With plates immersed in a 1 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid in 
distilled water, it was found that if the plates were exposed to sunshine 
a very short time after being immersed in the dilute acid, they were 
at first negative and fairly sensitive to light but afterwards became 
positive ; whereas in a case when the plates were loft standing for 24 
hours to reduce the polarisation, they were positive, and much less Sen- 
sitive than the plates which were negative. After a short time they 
seemed to lose all sensitiveness. 

In tap water containing the sarao proportion of acid, the exposed 
plates were generally positive on opening the shutter ; but the current 
quickly decreased, and with some plates after several exposures they 
gave a negative deflection. 

With plates immersed in distilled water containing two per cent, 
of acid the deflections were usually positive and the plates seemed to 
become less sensitive by ropcatc'd exposurQ and by keeping. 

With plates immersed in dilute acid at 5 per cent., which had been 
allowed to stand for 24 hours, and showed a very small cell-current, 
the first plate of the pair was distinctly negative when exposed, 
the deflection being —4, decreasing with exposure to —2, but the second 
plate when exposed after reversal of the plates in the coll was positive 
with a deflection of +Q. Two other pairs of plates in freshly-mixed acid 
were positive on first and subsequent exposures. The addition of acid 
lowered the sensitiveness of the plates considerably. 

* All the plates showed a slight grey deposit or staiii on the im- 
mersed ends, but no trace of an image. 

Dilute Nitric Acid, 

With nitric acid the exposed plates are nearly always positive and 
the action is far more uniform than with sulphuric acid, especially 
when an appreciable quantity of acid, as one per cent, and over, is 
used. Becquerel also found the exposed silver plate positive in dilute 
nitric acid. 

With distilled water acidified with about 1 drop of acid in 70 cc., 
the exposed plate was positive on first exposure, but afterwards 
became negative. The plates, were not very sensitive, the deflections 
without the directing magnet varying from 1 to 3 divisions of the scale. 

With 1 per cent, of nitric acid, ifp. g, 1*250, in distilled water, after 
14 hours standing, the exposed plate was uniformly positive, and more 
sensitive than with the acidulated water, the deflections in sunshine 
being from 3*5 to 6'5 divisions, without the directing magnet. There 
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was a slight greyish deposit on the plates, but no image on the exposed 
part. 

With three per cent, of the same acid in distilled water, after 22 
hours standing, the first plate exposed in weak sunshine first showed 
a negative defiection of 2 divisions, and after that was positive, the 
deflection of repeated exposures being steadily about + 5 divisions, 
without the magnet. With the directing magnet, the deflection was 
about + 20 divisions with the 100 ohm, or iV> shunt. 

After the experiment the solution was found to contain silver. 

Dilute Phosphoric Acid, 

With dilute phosphoric acid the deflections were almost always 
positive. Plates freshly immersed in a mixture containing 1 per cent, 
of the acid, sp.g.1‘750, in distilled water and exposed to sunshine, gave 
an initial deflection, without the magnet, of + 2.3 divisions, but this 
quickly decreased with further exposure. After shutting off the light 
the cell-current was found to have increased, and on again opening to 
sunshine the deflection seemed slightly negative, but the action generally 
was irregular. Subsequent exposures with the same cells or after the 
plates had been reversed showed positive deflection and the plates were 
less sensitive than at first. 

With the same acid at 6 per cent, the deflections were uniformly 
positive. With plates exposed to sunshine after 16 hours, the deflection 
without the magnet was + 8 divisions, but, as in the former case, it was 
less on subsequent exposure. The same decrease of sensitiveness after 
exposure was noticed with the plates after reversal in the cell. 

Dilute Hydrochloric Acid. 

With 1 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, sp. g. 1*160, in distilled water, 
the exposed plates have shewn themselves uniformly positive, and 
owing to the formation of a deposit of chloride they are much more 
sensitive to light, than are plates immersed in acids which do not form 
a sensitive compound with the silver. The deflections with sunshine, 
without the directing magnet, were from + 6 or -I- 7, when the plates were 
first exposed, to + 36, when they had been kept for some hours longer 
and then exposed. The plates were covered with a greyish deposit of 
chloride on the immersed parts, and there was a distinct darkened 
image on the part of the plate exposed to light. Coloured glasses 
all gave positive deflections, the red being the smallest, and then the 
green. 

With 3 per cent, acid, after 22 hours resting, the plates exposed to 
sunshine were positive. The increase of acid seemed to reduce the sen- 
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sitivouoss very much, the highest deflection in sunshine, without the 
directing magnet, being -f 16, while after the plates had stood for 37 
hours 'it was only + 11. 

,»There was a dark grey deposit of chloride on the immersed parts of 
the plates, which took a violet or purple colour on exposure to light, 
and gave off an odour of chlorine. 

BiUito Uydrobromic Acid. 

With dilute hyclrobromic acid containing 10 cc. of the ordinary 
pharmaceutical dilute acid, of 10 per cent., to 100 cc, distilled water, tho 
plate exposed to sunshiiie or diffused daylight was uniformly negativo 
and extremely sensitive to light, the first deflection in bright sunshine 
being about — 187 divisions, without the directing magnet, decreasing 
to a steady reading of about 140 divisions. Even coloured glasses 
gave fairly largo deflections ; red, — 13 ; yellow, — 54 ; green, — 64 ; 
blue, - 103. 

With dilute acid of double the above strength, the exposed plato 
was also uniformly negative, but the plates did not seem so sensitive, 
tho deflection in sunshine, without tho magnet, being only ^ 82 ; but 
the readings depend very much on tho strength of the light, and this 
was variable at tho time of observing. 

In both these cases the plates were coated with a grey-groonish- 
yellow deposit of bromide, which turned dark on exposure, and foimcd 
a visible image of the exposed part of tho plate. 

Dilute Ilydriodic Acid, 

As pure hydriodic acid is somewhat troublesome to prepare, I 
roughly made up a solution of it by precipitating ono gramme of barium 
iodide, dissolved in water, with sulphuric acid and adding water to make 
up 100 c.c. There was, however, a considerable quantity of free iodine 
present, the solution being of a light sherry colour. 

Tho cell containing two clean silver plates immersed in this solu- 
tion was loft standing for 15 hours, Tho plate exposed to sunshine 
was then found strongly negative, the deflection, without the directing 
magnet, being — 110 divisions of the scale, afterwards going up to 

— 130 divisions. Tho plate was, very insensitive to weak daylight, 
the reading being only 12 divisions when tho sun was hidden behind 
clouds. With coloured glasses fairly large deflections were obtained, 
always in tho same negativo direction ; rod glass giving — 15 with 
daylight, and — 16 with sunlight ; yellow — 16*5 with daylight, and 

— 20 with sun ; green — 14 with daylight, and — 19 with sun ; blue 
J6 with daylight, and - 80 with sun. By keeping, tho plates 

J. II. 4 
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became less sensitive. They were covered with a strong loose deposit 
of iodide, under which the silver surface was darkened. A faint 
image of the exposed part was visible. 

.*■ 

Eilute Glacial Acetic Acid, 

With plates freshly immersed in dilute glacial acetic acid of 1 per 
cent., the plate exposed to sunshine was positive, the deflection being 
about + 66 divisions, without the magnet ; a second exposure gave a 
deflection of + 8*3 divisions. 3y keeping for 24 hours the plates were 
less sensitive, but remained positive. 

Plates immersed in dilute acid of 5 per cent, and kept 24 hours 
before exposure were less sensitive than the above, the deflection with 
sunshine being only + 3 divisions without the magnet, and they became 
less sensitive by further exposure, but were always positive. 

Diltde Formic Acid, 

The only other organic acid I have yet tried is formic acid, one per 
cent, in distilled water. After the cell had been standing 24 hours, ex- 
posure to sunshine gave a deflection amounting to about 8 divisions, the 
exposed plate being positive. The same plates after another 24 hours 
standing were found to have become very insensitive, the deflection 
being only one or two divisions of the scale, the exposed plate still being 
positive. 

III. Silver plates in Alkaline Solutions. 

Becqucrcl found that when platinum or gold plates were immersed 
in alkaline solutions, the plate exposed to light was negative. So far 
as my experience goes, this rule does not hold good with silver, the 
sign of the exposed plate being almost always positive. I have not 
tried those solutions very thoroughly, but the results obtained with 
potash and other salts used seem conclusive. 

Solution of Potassium Hydroxide, 

With a solution of one per cent, of caustic potash in distilled water, 
the coll having been standing 22 hours, the cell current was nil. 

Exposure to bright sunshine gave a deflection of about 9*5 divisions 
without the magnet, the exposed plate being positive. With the 
magnet the deflection was about + 45 divisions in sunshine, and + 9 
divisions in daylight. With-sunshino under blue glass the deflection, 
with the magnet, was + 31; under green + 9; yellow + 8 ; red + 
4’5. There was no deposit on the plates and no image of the exposed 
parts. 
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Solution of Potamum Carbonate^ 

With a solution of ono per cent, of anhydrous potassium carbonate, 
the cell having been standing for about 14 or 15 hours, the cell-current 
was very small, and the plate exposed to light, oither daylight or sun- 
shine, was found to be positive, the deflection in the former case being 
+ 22, and in the latter + C3'5, without the magnet. 

With tap water made alkaline with a few drops of ten per cent, 
solution of the carbonate in about GO c. c. of water, the exposed plates 
were also positive and very sensitive on. first exposure, but the current 
decreased with further action of light, and in subsequent exposures 
the plates were less sensitive to light. They also lost sensitiveness by 
being kept in the cell. 

Solutions of Sodium Carbonate, 

With silver plates exposed shortly after immersion in 1 per cent, 
solution of anhydrous sodium carbonate in distilled water, the plato 
exposed to sunshine Avas positive, the deflection being about -|- 5 divisions 
without the magnet. In subsequent exposures the plates wore less 
sensitive, but remained positive. 

With a stronger solution, at 5 per cent., the results Avero similai*, but 
the plates seemed somewhat more sensitive. 

Solution of TAthium Carbonate. 

With plates exposed shortly after immersion in a 1 per cent, solution 
of lithium carbonate in distilled water, the plate exposed to sunshine 
was positive, the dellection being about + 0 divisions without tho 
magnet. The plates lost sensitiveness after the first exposure as well 
as by keeping for 34 hours, but remained positive. 

Dilute SolutUm of Ammonia, 

With a solution of 4 c. c. of strong liquid ammonia in 100 c. c. dis- 
tilled water, the cell having been left standing some 14 or 15 hours, 
the plates were found to be exceedingly insensitive to light; even with 
tho magnet the deflections in sunshine wcx’c only about 2 divisions, tho 
exposed plates being positive. 

Another pair of plates immcT*sod in a freshly-mixed solution, 
containing 2 c. c. of liquid ammonia in 100 c. c. of water, and exposed soon 
after immersion, were also found insensitive, but not so much so as 
tho last ; tho deflection on first exposure in sunshine being about 3 
divisions, without the magnet. Tho current, however, decreased on 
further exposure, and tho same effect was observed in subsequent 
exposures. After a short time no current was perceptible. 

The immersed parts of tho jilates showed no deposit. 
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Potassium Cyanide. 

With a solution of potassium cyanido in distilled water, about 1 
per cent., there was a strong? negative polarisation current in the cell 
when first prepared, which took several hours to subside. When fresh- 
ly immersed the exposed plate was negative, but not very sensitive, 
the deflection without the magnet being only — 4 divisions for sunlight. 
By keeping the cell 24 hours the polarisation current subsided entirely, 
and the plate exposed to sunshine was again negative with a deflection 
of — 3‘5 divisions. A slight movement of the cell, however, seemed to 
cause a reversal of the current with a deflection of + 6'5 divisions 
which further continued for another 6*5 divisions after the light had 
been shut off. The same effect was observed on subsequent exposures, 
first the plate was negative then positive, while the polarisation cuiTent 
increased in the same direction. After a time the plate seemed to 
become quite insensitive to light. 

With the same platbs reversed there was again a very large initial 
negative polarisation current. On first exposure of a plate to sunshine 
the deflection was — 14*4 divisions, without the magnet. On shutting 
off the light, the negative polarisation current was found to have very 
largely increased. On second exposure the plate was first negative and 
then positive. On shutting off the light the cuiTont continued + 2‘5 
divisions in the same direction and then turned back in its original 
direction. The plates were coated with a dark grey deposit, thicker at 
the upper part of the plates than at the lower. About the immersion 
line there was a yellowish-white deposit, and the plates wore deeply 
corroded, but no sign of an imago of the exposed part was visible. 

From the above experiments it would appear that as a general 
rule sunlight has an oxidising or dissolving effect on silver, whether in 
acid or alkaline solutions, the exposed plates being nearly always posi- 
tive and consequently forming the anode of tho voltaic couple. With 
solutions decomposed by silver and forming sensitive compouiids tho 
action is variable. 


IV. Plain Silver plates dry. 

When a comparatively largo silver plate about 6x4 inches, not 
immersed in any solution, but with its ends connected by silver bands to 
the terminals of the galvanometer, the directing magnet being specially 
placed so as to increase tho normal sensitiveness about 13 timesi, was 
exposed to light so that the upper half remained unoxposed; it was 
found possible to detect a slight current between the exposed and un- 
exposed halves of the plate ; the exposed half being positive to the 
unexposed. With an unclcaned plate tliat had lain in a di’awer for 
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some months, the deflection in sunshine was fairly large, amounting to 
about 10 divisions, or rather more than the deflection caused by the con- 
tact of dry zinc and copper. When, however, the same plate had been 
carefully cleaned with a solution of cyanide of potassium followed by the 
usual rubbing with emery cloth, the deflection was found to bo still posi- 
tive, but much smaller, being only about 1’5 divisions on first exposure, 
and by repeated oxposui'o it was reduced to about '2^ division. 

With subsequent exposures the deflection was generally in the 
same dii’ection, but once, after fresh cleaning, it was negative. With 
a plate of pure silver deposited on glass, freshly polished, the first 
exposure gave after a short interval, a fairly strong negative deflection, 
but with subsequent exposures at intervals the deflections have been 
sometimes negative and sometimes positive, but always very small, so 
that the observations are somewhat uncertain. Plates of almost perfect- 
ly pure silver, 999*5 touch, obtained thi*ongh the kindness of the Mint 
Master, Lt. Col. Baird, It. M., F. It S., gave also rather indefinite results, 
owing to the smallness of the currcnls, and though the deflections were 
generally positive on first exposure of the plates, they wore sometimes 
negative, or became so by prolonged exjiosuro. The general tendency, 
however, appeared for the plates to be positive under the influence of 
light, and, if this is the case it would seem to point to some slight 
oxidising action on the surface. At the same time, the results obtained 
with ptire silver and the fact that in so many cases the deflections have 
been first positive and then negative, appear to favour the conclusion 
that such plates arc really negative. It was clearly ascertained that tho 
cuiTents produced were not due to the action of heat, because with the 
plate first observed and with the purest silver plates, the action of heat 
applied at tho exposed end of the ])late was to give a positive deflection, 
but with the less pure silver plates used in tho cells and others largely • 
alloyed with copper, the heated end of the plate was always negative 
to the cool end. The deflection invaidably increased with tho continuance 
of the heating, and was always in the same direction on repetition of it. 

The light currents, on the other hand, showed a decrease of deflec- 
tion from repeated exposures and sometimes a change of sign in a 
direption contrary to tho heat currents shown by tho same plates. The 
observation is rather a difiicult one and requires further repetition under 
more favourable conditions of light, in order to obtain definite results. 

I have also tried tho effect of solutions of alkaline haloid salts 
upon silver plates, but as this paper is already beyond tho usual 
limits, it may bo well to defer the account of those and other 
experiments on photographic plates containing the haloid salts of silver 
to a future paper. 
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Novicia3 Indiceo VI. A review of the genus Colqulioimia. — By D, Prain. 

[Read May 8rd.] 

Writing in 1885 {Flora of British India, iv, 674) Sir Joseph 
Hooker had to say of this genus : — “ I am quite unable to distinguish 
the first thi'ee species,* or to reconcile their specimens, descriptions 
and published drawings with one another.” And in 1890, when enga- 
ged in arranging the Calcutta Herbarium material of the natural 
order LAniATiB to which the genus belongs, f the writer, after consider- 
able study came to the same conclusion. Since then, however, the open- 
ing up of the hill-country to the cast of the Irrawaday has enabled 
the Calcutta Herbarium to send native collectors into hitherto unknown 
portions of the Shan Hills. One result has been the communication 
of suites of specimens that have helped to clear up some of the doubtful 
points. Briefly stated, the result of a renewed study has been that there 
seems to be no necessity for recognising more than two species in the 
genus ; both these species are, however, veiy variable, and include be- 
tween them seven more or less distinguishable and definable forms. 
The present paper consists of a short bibliographical review of these 
with diagnoses of all of them, and with an account of their distribution 
appended. 

The genus Colquhounia was founded by Wallich in 1822, J on 
specimens collected by liimsclf in Nepal, in honour of his friend Sir 
Robert Colquhoun, Bart., of the II. C/s service. His diagnosis, 
and voluminous description of Golguhounia coccinea, the species then 
proposed, he republished, practically unaltered, two years later, § giving 
at the same time a coloured plate which represents however, not the 
typical plant originally described, but a variety with smaller flowers. 
In a note at the end of this second desci’iption, Wallich distinguishes 
by name and by a general diagnosis a second species, 0. vestita. This, 
ho says, comes from various localities in Nepal, at a higher elevation 
than the stations for 0. coccinea, and occurs also in Kamaon. He says 
that 0. vestita flowers in the height of the rains, O. coccinea at the end 
of the rains and in the cold weather ; the main distinction given, how- 
ever, is one of tomontum ; this is described as being in 0, coccinea scaly- 
stellate, rusty, dense and friable, in G. vestita soft, white, thick and 
separable.il The flower-spikes and flowers are admitted to be similar; 
plainly therefore the distinction is not a far-reaching one. 

* Colquhounia coccinea Wall., C, vestita Wall., C. elcgans Wall, 
t Journ. As. 8oc. Bengal, lix, 2, 29 J?. 
t Trans. Linn, Soc., xiii, 008. 

§ Tent. Flor. Nap., i, 12 t. 6. 

II Tent. Flor Nap., i, 14. 
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The Labiat;e of the H. E. I. Company’s Herbarium were distri- 
buted by Wallich in 1829 ;* * * § Bciitham, who revised for Wallioh the 
naming of this particular oi’dor, treated those two species somewhat 
differently. In 0, coccinea he recognized three distinct forms : — 

(1) . 0. coccinea proper ; the pink-flowered plant originally des- 

cribed in Trans. Linn. Soc,, and re-described in Tent. 
Flor. Nap. 

(2) . VAR. p. major Benth. ; the Nepalese plant from higher levels 

and with denser tonientum, treated by Wallich as identical 
with the plant from Kamaon that he distinguished specifi- 
cally from 0. coccinea. 

(3) . VAR. y. parvijhra Benth. ; an orange-flowered plant, not 

clearly differentiated by Wallich in either of his descrip- 
tions, but figured by him in the Tentamcn as typical 0. 
coccinea. 

On the other hand the name 0. vestlta was stnctly limited to the 
plant from Kamaon already referred to, which had been communicated 
to Wallich by Blinkworth,J and a new species from Burma, 0. elegans^ 
was for the first time mcntionod.§ In the same year Bcntliam in 
another place defined the genus, mentioning all throe species, but 
not there distinguishing the varieties of G. coccinea.^ 

In 1832 Wallich again dealt with those Oolquhounias, figuring* both 
0. vestlta and 0. elegans.% Ho diagnosed C. vestita from G. coccinea by 
its “ ovate-oblong much attenuate acuminate leaves, very densely hoary 
tomentose below, as arc the branches,” adding that this character 
comprises all the points in which C. vestita differs from G. coccinea. 
From the original specimens it is evident that this figure of G. vestita 
was taken from one of Blinkworth’s Kamaon specimens ; Wallich did 
not however adopt Bentham’s limitation of G. vestita to that locality, for 
ho replaced in the species the Nepalese plant that forms Bentham’s 
(7. coccinea VAR. major. In immediate sequence come tho definition and 
figure of G. elegans, the Burmese species ; of this lie mentions having 
only seen one shrub ; the best distinction, Wallich says, between this 
and G. coccinea, which it much resembles, is the colour of tho flowers — 
orange, dotted with crimson specks, instead of rod. Tho plant is des- 
cribed as having leaves very softly tomentose on both surfaces, an idea 

* Lith. Cat. n. 2084—6. 

t Wall. Lith. Cat. n. 2085/1, 2085/;3, 2085/7- 

t Wall. Lith. Cat. n. 2086. 

§ Wall. Lith. Cat. n. 2084. 

II Bentham, Synops. Lahiat, in Bot. Reg., xv, sub 1292. 

% Flant. As. Bar., iii, 43, tt. 267, 2G8, 
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by no moans conveyed by the figure, which represents a plant that, as 
Sir Joseph Hooker says,* * * § cannot be distinguished from 0, coccinea VAR. 
pmviflora. These two plants are however remarkably dissimilar in 
tomentum, the hairs being stellate in var. pai'vijlora, as they are in all 
the other forms of C. cocditeay but simple in 0. elegans. As regards 
the degree of tomentum of 0. elegans it is the description (that is accurate, 
the figure that is misleading. 

In 1834 Bentham again dealt with the genusf, and on this occasion 
still confined 0, vestita to the Kamaon plant of Blinkworth, though in 
0. coccinea ho now recognized only two forms : — 

( 1 ) . c. coccinea proper, which now includes the original 

plant described by Wallich, as well as the Nepalese portion 
of Wallicli’s G. vestita; this variety therefore now includes 
the original 0. coccinea and Bentham’s own 0. coccinea 
VAU. major. 

(2) . VAR. )8. parviflora Bcnth., which is the same as the plant 

so named in 1829. 

The Burmese G. elegans is defined in the Wallichian sense. 

In 1848 BenthamJ followed in the main his treatment of 1834, but 
as regards G. coccinea confined the Wallichian number 2085 to var. 
parviflora alone, although, as wo have just seen, this number applies in the 
Gatalogue to every specimen of Golquhotmia collected in Nepal. Under 
C. vestita also Bentham diverged somewhat from his previous treat- 
ment by admitting into the species a plant sent by Griflith from Assam. 
This is, however, a plant that must bo kept specifically apart from (7. 
vestita if G. vestita deserves to be held specifically distinct from G. 
coccinea ; while, even if G. vestita and G, coccinea be conspecific, this 
Assam plant is still varietally distinct from both. 

In 1850 Sir William Hooker figured§ as G. coccinea a plant raised 
at Kow from seed sent by Wallich from Nepal. This is the plant 
originally figured by Wallich in the Tentamen^ and therefore is not 
exactly the one originally described by him there and in the Linnoan 
Society’s Transactions ; it is not typical G, coccinea^ but is Bentham’s 
0. coccinea var. parviflora. 

In 1851 Schlechtendal described || as G. mollis a plant whose origin 
he was unable precisely to trace. His description is, however, so full 

* Flora of British India^ iv, 674. 

t Lahiat Qen. ^ 8p 644. 

t DC. Prodr. f ii, 457. 

§ Bot. Mag.f Ixxvi, t. 4514. 

II Linnaea, viii, 681. 
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and clear as to leave no room for doubt that his plant is identical with 
the Assam one referred by Bentham to 0. vestita,^ 

In 1873 Houllet figured as 0. tomentosaf what appears to be the 
same plant. 

In 1876 Bentham and Hooker speak of the possible existence of a 
fourth species;|; ; ,it is not clear whether by this fourth species bo meant 
Schlechtendal’s 0. mollis^ which is cited indirectly through a reference 
in Walpers ; or a Burmese plant collected by Mason, Parish, Anderson 
and Kurz since published as G. tenuijlora Hook. f.§ but which in 1877 
Kurz|| described as G, elegans. Kiu*z wrote under the disadvantage of 
only knowing Wallich’s plant from the figure which Wallich gives of it ; 
that figure, as has already been said, is quite misleading. 

The next account to be noticed is the most important of all — that 
by Sir Joseph Hooker in the Flora of Bntish India. Here four species 
are described : — 

1. G, coccinea Wall. ; with Bentham*s var. •parvijlora excluded. 

2. G. vestita Wall.; limited, in ^he sense adopted by Bentham 

in 1848, to the Kamaon plant of Walli(»h and the Grif- 
fithian plant from Assam,^f — the Nepal plant originally 
included in G, vestita being excluded and Schlechton- 
dal’s G. mollis not being referred to ; the identity of 
G. vestita as a whole with typical G, coccinea is suggested. 

3. 0. elegans Wall. ; limited to the original Wallichian plant 

from the Taong Doung Mts ; its identity with G. 
coccinea TAB. ][)arviJlora Bcnth., is suggested, 

* There are two minor references to the genus by Walpers, AimaJes iii, 363 
(1852) where ho mentions C. cocemea ; and itm/a/cj? v, 689 (1858) where he gives 
Schlechtendal’s diagnosis of C. mollis : this last reference is cited in the Genera 
Plantarurn though the original description in Linnaea is not. 

f ffoullet, Rev. liortic, (1873) p. 131. It should, however, bo pofRted out that 
Sir Joseph Hooker does not agree with the writer’s view in this respect. Ho 
refers Houllet’s plant to C. coccimea (and it may be that form of 0. coccinea 
called by Bentham vak. major) ; Griffith’s plant is referred in the F. B, I. — as 
Bentham referred it — to C. vestita ; C. mollis is not quoted in Sir Joseph’s article. 

t Genera Plantarurn^ ii, 1208, 

§ Flor, Brit, Ind., iv., 674. This form — apparently more common than true 
C. elegans — extends from Tonassorim to Yunnan. In tho Calcutta Herbarium 
it is in evidence that at one time'Kuraj thought this distinct from the 0. elegans of 
Wallich’s description — of which he had no specimen — and proposed naming it 0. mav 
tahanica. Later, he decided that it must bo the C. elegans^ of Wallich's figui’e, 
which it resembles, as to tomontnm, rather more closely than the true plant does. 

II For. Flor. Brit. BurmUy ii, 278. 

% In Mr. G. B. Clarke’s Herbarium this Assam plaint is distinguished from tho 
Itumaon C. vestita proper, as C. vestita tab. rugosa C. B. Clarke MSS. 

J. II. 5, 
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4. C. tenuiflora Hook. f. ; the new species referred to above* 
Two more recent references to the genns have now to be noticed. 
Mr. Hemsley in his Index Sinensis* mentions one species ; this he 
identifies, though rather doubtfully, with 0. cocdnea. The plant comes 
from Hupeh, South China, and the same form has more recently been 
collected in the Kya Valley, Upper Burma, by Genl. Oatacre. It is not 

0. cocdnea, but is much more nearly allied to (7* elegansj though a very 
distinct form, it is probably quite sufficiently differentiated if treated 
as a variety of the last named species. 

Sir Henry Collett and Mr. Hemsley in a paper On a Collection of 
plants from Upper Burma and the Shan States^ mention two species : — 

1. 0, elegans Wall. ; the true Wallichian plant, never met with 

since it was collected by Wallich till it was obtained in 
1887 by Genl. Collett, who speaks of it as certainly the 
most beautiful Labiate of the Shan Hills. Like 0. 
coccinea vab. mollis (G. mollis Schlecht.) this is always 
an erect shrub;]: as regards colour of fiowers there are 
two distinct forms, one with pale salmon-coloured, the 
other with dark red corollas. 

2. 0, vestita Benth., not of Wallich ; not the true Wallichian 

plant, but SchlechtendaFs (7. mollis^ Mr. Clarke’s 0. vesti- 
ta VAR. rugosa. 

The generic descriptions given by Wallich, Bentham, Schlechtendal 
and Hooker are so accurate and full that nothing can be added to them, 
and little is necessary beyond providing brief diagnoses of the various 
forms met with in the genus. Of these last there are altogether seven, 
and though in this paper they are treated as only of varietal rank, it 
may well be that other writers will find it necessary to consider them 
distinct species ; indeed, as species at present go in the natural order 
LABiATiE, it cannot be denied that forms so very distinct as the real 0. 
vestita of Kamaon and as Hooker’s (7. tenuifUyra are well entitled to the 
higher ranks. But what has to be pointed out very distinctly is that 
on those who may feel compelled to give this higher rank to these 
species of Wallich and of Hooker, it will be incumbent to recognise also 

• Joum. Ltnw. fioc., xxvi, 299 (1890.) 

f J(nim, Linn, doc., zzviii, 1—160 (1890), 

i CtonL Collett remarks {Joum. Linn, Boo. xzviii, 8) on the discrepancy between 
this fact and the definition by Kurz (JPor. Flor. Brit. Burma, ii, 278) of C. elegans as 
* a soandent or half-soandent shrub.’ Surz’s definition however does not in the 
least refer to Wallioh’s original plant but to that other form oolleoted by himself in 
Pegu, named by Sir Joseph Hooker 0, tenuiflora, which is always a soandent 
plant. 
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Sohlechtendars 0. mollis^ and to give specific rank to that very distinct 
new form collected in Northern Burma by G-atacre and in South China 
by Heniy. 

It is remarkable that the character from tomentum which has 
been mainly relied upon — and with rather unsatisfactory results — in 
diagnosing the various species, should still prove the most effective and 
reliable. It has, however, to be noted that hitherto only the degree of 
tomentum and not its nature has been referred to, the difference between 
the simple hairs of the 0. elegans series and the stellate hairs of the 0. 
coccinea series of forms having been overlooked.* 

COLQUHOUNIA Wall. 

Nat. Ord. LABIATAE. 

Tribe. 8TACH7DEAE. 

Tall, robust, rambling herbs with rounded branches. Leaves ovate, 
margins dentate or crenate, petioled, acute or acuminate, base cuneate, 
rarely truncate or cordate, tomentose, as Are the branches, with stellate 
or simple hairs. Whorls axillary, or in dense or lax -flowered spikes 
or racemes, of pink, orange, or scarlet, concolorous or spotted flowers. 
Calyx distinctly lO-nerved, equally 6-toothed, throat naked. Corolla 
tube incurved not annulate, throat inflated ; galea entire or more rarely 
notched, shorter than the almost equally 3-lobcd lower-lip. Stamens 
4, ascending under the upper lip, the lower pair longer ; anthers con- 
niving in pairs, the cells divaricate, confluent. Disc equal ; style shortly 
2-fid with subequal lobes. Nutlets oblong, compressed, with the tip pro- 
duced as a submembranous wing. 

1. COLQUHOUNIA COCCINEA Wall., ampl 

Tomentum of stellate hairs on stems and leaves ; hairs on the 
corolla many-celled, glandular at the tip ; wings of nutlets sub-lacini- 
ate, not longer than body of nut ; calyx teeth triangular. 

Himalaya; Indo-China. 

VAR. a. typica ; leaves dentate-crenate, tomentum white, 
usually sparse, ultimately almost disappearing; flowers 
large, pink or red. C. coccinea Wall., Trans. Linn. Soc., 
xiii, 608 (1822) ; Tent. Plor. Nap., i., 13, Jig. excl. (1824) ; 
Oat. n. 2086/1 (1829); Benth., Bot. Reg., xv., suh 1292 
(1829) ; Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1634) : DO. Prodr., xii, 
467 (1848) ; Walp., Ann., iii, 268 (1862) : Hook, f., Plor. 

* The co-ordinate difference in the nature of the glandular hairs on the corolla, 
which is as striking, was pointed out to the writer by his friend Mr. Brilhl, who 
kindly went over the forms after they had been sorted out. 
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Brit. Ind., iy, 674 (1885). 0. coccineaYkB, p, major Benth/<» 
Wall. Cat. n. 2085/i3 (1829). C. vestita Wall, Tent. Plor. 
Nap., i, 14, (1829), and PI. As. Bar., iii, 43 (1832), in part 
and excluding the Kamaon locality and the figure^ 

Nepal ; on Gossain Than, Wallich ! Scully ! and Sheopore, WaU 
lick ! Sikkim : Jongri, King^s collector ! and Lachen, Hooker ! 0. Oammie ! 
Khasia ; Mairung, Hooker and Thomson ! Mann ! 

A shrub 8-JO feet high, erect when standing alon^ but of sprawling 
habit and semi-scandent when growing with other species. In the form 
originally issued as var. p. major Benth., the tomentum is white as in 
G. vestita, and unusually dense, while the flowers are generally of a 
rather paler pink than in the specimens originally intended as typical, 
where the leaves are often ultimately quite glabrous from an initial 
rusty pubescence, and the flowers are dark red. Both forms have, how- 
ever, similarly shaped dentate-crenate leaves, and in both the wings 
of the nutlets are nearly as long as the body of the nut. These are the 
forms to which, in spite of his figure, it would be necessary to restrict 
Wallich’s name G. cocoinea, if C. vestita and the others are distinct species. 

VAR, p, vestita Prain; leaves (sometimes cordate at the base) 
crenatc, crenations large, tomentum dense, floccose, wdiite, 
separating in patches but not disappearing completely ; 
flowers large pink. G vestita Wall, Tent. Plor. Nap., i, 14 
(1824) in •part, the Kamaon plant only ; PI. As. Bar., iii, 43, 
t. 267 (1832) as to fig. ; Wall, Cat. n. 2086 ( J829) : Benth., 
Bot. Beg., XV, suh 1292 (1829) ; Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1834) ; 
DC. Prodr., xii, 457 (1848) excl. the Assam plant : Hook, 
f., Plor., Brit. Ind., iv, 674 (1885) the Kamaon plant only, 
Kamaon ; Srinagar, Blinkworth ! Naini Tal, Anderson ! Mussoorie, 
King ! Kali valley, Duthie n. 3308 ! Chumbi ; at Tak-Chang, ICing's 
collector ! 

Like the preceding this is according to circumstances erect or semi- 
scandent. The flowers are pale red as in G. coccineap. major, where also 
the tomentum is white. The leaves, however, (which in G. vestita are 
crenato, none of the crenations being sharp pointed) enable us to dis- 
tinguish easily the two forms. The gathering from Chumbi has the 
thinner tomentum of 0, coccinea p. major, but the leaf-margins are 
crenate not serrate ; it thus serves to connect G. coccinea with C. vestita. 

VAR. y. parviflora Benth. ; leaves and flowers smaller than in 
the type, tomentum rusty, flowers orange or golden yellow, 
with orange red lobes. C. coccinea Wall, Tent. Plor. Nap., 
i, t. 6 (1824) the fig. only, Hook., Bot. Mag. t. 4514 (1850). 
G. coccirtca vab. parvifiora Benth. in Wall, Cat. n. 2085/y 
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(1829) ; Lab. Geu. & Sp. 644 (1834) ; DO. Prodr., xii, 457 
(1848). 

Kepal; on Sheopore, WalHch! 

Scandent ; this variety is represented only by specimens collected 
by Wallicb ; the leaves have larger teeth and somewhat resemble those 
of 0. elegans^ which is however always a shrub. It is quite as entitled 
to specific rank as is 0. vetfhVa ; if treated as a species it ought to be 
known as G- parvijlora, 

VAK, 8, mollis Prain ; leaves crenate, crenations very small, 
tomentum dense, rusty, permanent ; flowers large, orange 
•or red. 0. mollis Schlecht., Linnaea, viii, 681 (1851); 
Walp., Ann,, v, 689 (1858). (7. tomentosa Houllet, Kev, 
Hortic., (1873), 131. 0. vestita Benth., DC, Prodr., xii, 457 
(1848) not of TFaZZ., the Assam jplant only: Hook, f., Flor. 
Blit. Ind., iv, 674 (1885) excluding the Kamaon plant ; not of 
Wall. : Collett & Hemslcy, Joum. Linn, Soc. xxviii, 116 
(1890) ; not of Wall., 0, vestita^ vab. rugosa C. B. Clarke Mss, 

Sikkim ; Balasun, King*s collector ! Bootan ; Griffith ! Mishmt ; 
Griffith n. 4028 {Kew J)ist,) ! Kuasia; Mairung, Siynons ! Oldham I Clarice 
n. 16138 ! Shillong, Mann ! Collett ! Dingling, Clarice n, 5900 ! Cherra, 
Hooker and Thomson ! Clarke n. 5322 ! Mahipur ; Kassome, Watt n, 5123 ! 
Burma ; Shan hills at Pwehla, Collett ! 

An extremely distinct form, always a shrub, and easily recognised 
by its stout virgate habit and by its nutlets with very short wings. 
This might be still considered specifically distinct even if C. vestita were 
merged in C. coccineay and if looked upon as a good species it ought to 
bear the name G. mollis Schlecht. The leaves differ from those of 
(7. coccinea in being always crenate, and from those of G. vestita in the 
small size of the crenations, and in the rusty, not white, tomentum. 

2. COLQUHOUNIA ELEGANS Wall., emend, 

Tomentum of simple hairs on stems and serrate loaves ; hairs 
on the corolla few-celled, glandular at the base ; wings of nutlets entire, 
acute, longer than body of nut ; calyx teeth acuminate. 

Indo-china; S. China, 

VAB. a. typica ; whole plant densely, softly tomentose ; flowers 
in very dense many-flowered axillary heads ; corolla dark-red 
or salmon-coloured, with or witliout crimson spots, tube 
long, throat wide. G, elegans Wall,, Cat. n. 2084 (1829); 
Benth., Bot. Reg., xv, suh 1292 (1829) ; Wall., PI. As. Rar., 
iii, 43, t. 268 (1832) : Benth., Lab, Gen. & Sp, 645 (1835) ; 
DC. Prodr., xii, 457 ( 1848) : Hook. f. Flor. Brit. Ind., iv, 674 
(1885); ^Collett & Hemsley, Journ. Linn. Soc. xxviii, 116 
(1890). 
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Manipur ; Sirohifarar, Watt n. 7443 1 Burma ; Taong Doung Kis., 
Walhch: Shan Hills at Toutigye, Oollettl at Mone, IfanderA / Skills I 
at Lwekaw, Manders I Eaby Mines distpiot, frequent, King's eolkbkiTtt 
A shrub, 8 to 10 feet high, and apparently neyer scandes)t; ths 
flowers are sometimes red (Oollett, King's Oollectors) sometimes SahnilBil^ 
coloured with cdmson spots {WalUch) sometimes uniformly sabMlit^ 
coloured {Collett ^ Fulton^ Manders). ^ 

VAR. ft pauoijlora Pram ; almost glabrous ih|:tmghoui, fhrNWir 
in loose few-flowered axillary heads ; corolla red, tube veiy 
short, throat wide. 0. cocdnea Hemsl., Journ. Linn. Soo., 
XXVI, 299 (1890) not of Wall. 

S. China; Ichang, A. Henry n. 33341 Burma ; Kya Valley, OatacreJ 
A very distinct, always scandent form, with a much more slender 
habit than the preceding ; the nutlets are however not distinguishable, 
and the tomentum is of precisely the same character, though so much 
slighter in degree. If this is treated as a distinct species, whidh Will 
bo necessary if specific rank continues to be claimed for 0 tenniftorts^ it 
might be known as C paucifloia. 

VAR y. tenuiflora Prain ; sparsely hairy throughout, flowers in 
loose many-flowered long axillary racemes ; corolla red, tube 
very long, throat narrowed. 0. tenuiflora Hook f., Plor. 
Brit. Ind., iv, 674 (1885). G. elegans Kurz, For. Plor. Brit. 
Burma, ii, 278 (1877) not o/ Wallich. 0. martahanica Kovz 
Mss. in Herb. Calcutta. 

S. China ; Yunnan, Anderson I Burma; Poneshee Anderson! 

Kurz I Karenni, Mason ' Tbnassebim ; Moulmeiw, Parish h 

Also a very distinct form ; in habit exactly like the last, but with 
much longer flowers than even in the type, and with an absolutely, as 
well as relatively, nanower corolla-throat Distinct, however, though 
the form is it is not convenient to give it specific rank, as this would 
necessitate the recognition of 0. parviflorOf 0. mollis^ and (7. poMcifiora as 
distinct species also. 
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pair are hirsute ; the anthers tbongh mutioeos as in P. veriicillata are 
oontigmxis and not discrete. The fruit is unknown. 

JhS hotk these speoies belong to one natural group it may bo useful 
to proridaa key, modified, so as to admit of their reception, from the 
k^ateeady published by the writer Eoy Bot, Garden, Galcuttay 

Hi, 94), in whicb tbe relative position of these and of the pre\ iously 
kfifffwn species is shown. 

Verticillatab. 

iL 

Oalea less than lialf the length of the lip : — 

Bracts flabellate, spike long, dense ; calyx 
small, subglobose, not clef^-, teeth small, 

^ entire; anterior filaments hairy ... P spifsofta. 

Bracts oblong or linear, spike short ; calyx 
large ovate, teeth laigo : — 

Calyx not cleft, teeth crested except the 

upper ; filaments not liair^ ... P. Uneata 

Calyx cleft, teeth all entire ; anterior 
filaments hairy ... ... P. hkiangensi**. 

Galea abont equal in length to the lip • — 

Calyx-tube not net- veined between the ribs • — 

Calyx cleft, haidly toothed ; anthers 
disci etc, anterior filaments hairy ... P lei fioillata. 
Calyx not cleft, distinctly toothed ; anthers 

contiguous, filaments not hairy ... P faccida. 
Calyx-tube net- veined between the ribs • — 

Calyx haidly cleft, teeth crested except 
the upper ; anterior filaments hairy... P, diffusa. 

Calyx distinctly cleft, teeth entire : — 

Margin of galea even ; anterior fila- 
ments hairy ... ... P. refracia^ 

Margin of galea toothed ; filaments 
not hairy ... ••• P. szetechuamca. 

Explanation of the Plates. 

Plate T. Pedicularis difEusa Train. 

1, Flower with bract j 2, calyx with ovary and style j 8, half of corolla show- 
ing Btaminal insertion ; 4, stamens ; 5, oapsnle ; 6 seed : 1, 2, 3 and 6 magnified \ ; 
4 and 6 magnified 

Plate II. Pedicularis fiaocida Train, 

1, Flower with bract ; 2, calyx with ovary and style ; 8, half of corolla showing 
staminal insertion : all mt^gmjied 


J II 2. 
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Some Observations of the Electrical action of Light upon Silver and its 
Haloid Compounds :‘-By Colonel J. Waterhouse, I. S. C., Assistant 
Surveyor General of India. 

[Bcceiyed April 20tli : Hoad May Srd.] 

In my paper on “ Electro-chemical Reversals with Thio-carbamides," 
read at the meeting of the Society in April 1801, it was shown that 
the peculiar reversals of the photographic imago pi'oduced by the 
addition of very minute quantities of a thio- carbamide, or sulpho- 
urea, to an eikonogen developer appeared to be connected with and 
accompanied by electro-chemical action, if not actually brought about 
by it. It was i-emarkcd also that the experiments brought forward 
pointed to the conclusion that, at any rate as regards the haloid salts 
of silver, the formation and development of the photographic image 
is to a very great extent influenced by electrical action, more so per- 
haps, than has generally been recognised, although the fact of pho- 
tographic action being accompanied by electrical phenomena has been 
known since the earliest days of photography. It was suggested that 
a further investigation into tlie theory of photography based on electro- 
^ chemical laws, might bo of value in throwing light upon much that 
is now obscure and uncertain as regards the formation and development 
of the invisible })hotographic image formed by the exposure to light 
of silver haloid compounds. 

Since that time I have given a good deal of attention to the 
subject and tried several experiments in various ways with the object 
of ascertaining the electrical action of light, in connection with photo- 
graphy, on plates of pure silver immersed in various fluids as well as 
on dry plates and other forms of silver haloid compounds in ordinary 
photographic use. Also on the action of electrical currents in forming 
developable compounds of silver haloids similar to those formed by 
light, and, further, on the electrolysis of ordinary photographic develo- 
pers and on the currents produced during the development of the 
photographic image. 71iese observations are not yet sufficiently com- 
plete to found anv sound deductions upon, but I hope to complete 
them later. In the meantime, I havojihought that a short note on 
some observations I have lately made on the electrical action of 
light upon plain silver plates in various solutions, might be of interest 
and form a suitable introduction to any further notes on this subject I 
may be able to bring before you. It does not pretend to be complete 
or exhaustive, and can only be considered as a contribution towards a 
systematic investigation of the question. 
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light was admitted. It was also inversely proportional to the scjuare 
of the distance of the source of light from the apparatus. An oil lani|^ 
was used. The instrument appeared to show an exact proportionality 
between the intensity of the light and that of the current, and its 
great sensitiveness and precision would enable it to be used as a very 
delicate photometer. In these experiments he found that the electro- 
motive force exerted by the November sun upon iodised silver plates 
through an opening 30 mm. wide was of a Daniell coll ; with a 
petroleum lamp, at 8 inches distance, it was only 0 004' Daniell. 

Dr. J. Moser afterwards, in 1887, in w’^orking on Egoroff’s plan 
found that the photo-electric cuxTent might be greatly increased by 
treating the chlorised, iodised or bromised silver plates Avith solutions 
of erytlirosin, benzo-purpurin and other dyes, and in sunlight he 
observed currents of a strcTigib equal to lialf a volt (Edor*s Jakrhuch 
der Pliotographie, 1888, p. 297.) 

At the meeting of tlie British Association, in 1880, Professor G-. M. 
Minchin gave an accjount of his experynonts on the generation of 
electric currenis by the action of light on silver plates which were 
coated with emulsions of bromide, chloride, iodide and other salts of 
silver in gelatine and collodion, as well as Avith eosino, fluorcscine and 
various aniline d^-es, tlie object of these ox])ej‘iments being the solution ^ 
of the problem of prodnciiig a photographic imago of an object at a 
distance. A detailed account of tlicse and otlier interesting experiments 
on light-cells was read before the Phy.sical Society, and published in 
the Philosophical Magazine^ for March 1801. 

He found that Avhen two pieces of clean silver foil attached to 
glfiss plates were coated Avith an emulsion of chloride of silver in 
collodion and immersed in distilled Avater containing a few grains of 
common salt, the plates being connected with the terminals of a 
Thomson’s galvanometer and one of them screened from the light, 
that on exposing the unscreened plate there was an electric current 
produced, and the exposed ])late Avas negative to the unexposed. The 
same effect was observed with platc.s coated with emulsions of silver 
bromide in water containi»»g a little potassium bromide. When the 
plates were coated Avith iodide of silver in collodion by the wet silver- 
bath method, the liquid beinjr water containing a little potassium 
iodide, there was a reversal of the nature of the exposed plate, it being 
positive to the unexposed. With coloured glasses in front of the 
exposed plates it was found that the redrays produced comparatively 
feeble currents, while those produced in the blue and violet rays were 
very great, but the directions of the current Avere the same for all rays. 
This agrees with Becqucrel’s observations. With plates coated with 
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an emulsion of silver sulphide in potassic sulphate, the exposed plate 
was posilivcy the direction of the currents being the same for all rays, 
the strength of the current being least for the rays passing through 
the green glass. 

With plates coated with an emulsion of silver nitrate in gelatine 
in a weak solution of barium nitrate, the exposed plate was positive. 
The effect of tlic red rays was very small, and of the blue rays very 
great. 

One of the most important points in Pi’ofessor Minchin’s observa- 
tions is his discovery of the formation of an invisible developable 
deposit on silver plates coated with an emulsion of silver bromide, by 
the action of the electrical current from a single bichromate cell passing 
through the plates when immersed in water containing a little potassium 
bromide. He found (J) that the plate connected with the carbon pole, 
tlie cathode, was without the employment of any developer visibly black- 
ened in its immersed part, (2) tliat no visible change took place on the 
other plate attached to the zinc, hnt when the plate was developed 
with an ordinary pyrogallic acid developer its immersed portion was 
also blackened. These effects were entirely due to the passage of the 
current and were strictly confined to those portions of the sensitive 
plate through which the current passed. 

The special bearing of these observations upon the formation and 
composition of the invisible or visible developable photographic imago 
formed by the action of light, does not appear to have been generally 
recognised. I began last year a series of observations on this subject 
which quite confirmed Professor Minchin’s : unfortunately they were 
interrupted before completion, but I hope to resume them in due course, 
after the coTupletion of the present series, and bring them before the 
Society on a future occasion. 

Professor Minchin also found that by coating silver plates with 
eosine and gelatine, comparatively strong currents were obtained and 
the plates were very sensitive to variations in the light. The current 
generated by daylight in one of these eosine cells was sufficiently 
strong to produce the photographic action on a silver bromide plate 
without any preliminary exposure of the bromide plate to gaslight. 
He also describes a curious case of inversion of the cuiTent occurring 
in the eosine and other cells, which I* have also noticed, the initial 
current being such as to make the exposed positive io the other. 
This current, however, was of very short duration and was succeeded 
by a steady and much stronger normal current in the opposite direction, 
the exposed plate being negative to the unexposed. On suddenly 
shutting off the light from the plate the instantaneous effect was to 
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On the Flora of Narcondara and Barron Island . — By D. Puain. 

Plates III and IV. 

[Road May 3rd]. 

§ Introductory Sketch. 

The Indian Ocean is broken on the north by the Indian Peninsula 
into two roughly triangular seas. The eastern, rather the smaller, forma 
an area known vaguely as the Bay, Gulf, or Sea of Bengal— the first 
of these names being that most usually employed — ^bounded on the west 
by Ceylon and India, on the east by the Malay Isthmus (Tenasserim) 
and Indo-China, and on the north by the Gangetic Delta. The ocean- 
surface thus defined is, however, fui'ther difEerentiated Into three distinct 
hydrographical areas. 

These areas are (a) the Bat of Bengal, a bight limited to the west 
by the Kistna Delta, to the east by Cape Negrais and situated to the 
north of an arbitrary line — the parallel of Lat. 16° N. — beyond which 
it passes into (b) the Sea of Bengal, stretching from Coromandel 
and Ceylon, on the west, to £ho Andamans and Kicobars on the east. 
The Sea of Bengal opens southwards into the Indian Ocean proper, from 
which it is hydrographically rather definitely limited by the somewhat 
rapid upward shelving of its floor from the bottom of that ocean to a 
uniform depth of 2200 fathoms along a lino roughly coincident with 
the parallel of Lat. 6° N. Thereafter its floor is a plain and practically 
J. II. 6 
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a level one, for if slopes so gradually northwards that, as it passes into 
the Bay proper, its depth is still 1400 fathoms. No such clear delimita- 
tion exists between Sea and Bay ; the plain that forms their common 
floor still slopes gradually upwards towards the north till, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lat. 20° N., the edge of the shelf of the Gangetic Delta is 
reached. 

The southern edge of the floor of the Sea of Bengal may, in spite 
of its depth of over 2000 fathoms, be taken as, in a sense, the margin 
also of the continent of Asia, for there is more than the rapid increase 
of slope towards the bottom of the Indian Ocean to characterise it. To 
the west it coincides with that remarkably abrupt terrestrial elevation 
which results in the island of Ceylon, off the south-west coast of which 
island, less than 40 miles from the Basses, the ocean depth of 2300 
fathoms is reached. To the east a precisely similar terrestrial eleva- 
tion, though of smaller size and much loss heiglit, is met with. Just as 
Ceylon lies, a pear-shaped eminence, to the east of Lon. 80° E., so to the 
east of Lon. 90° E. lies the pear-shaped eminence known as Carpenter's 
Eiidge,* a terrestrial mass that rises from a depth of 2300 fathoms in 
Lat. 5° N., till in Lat. 6° N. and Lon. 90° 30' E., it reaches a point 
which carries only 1380 fathoms. The ‘ thick end ' of the pear in both 
cases faces the south, and just as the ‘ stalk,' in the case of Ceylon, tails 
north-westward into the Indian Peninsula, the ‘ stalk,' in the case of 
Carpenter's Ridge, tails north-eastward into Middle Andaman. There 
are these differences between the two ; the connecting ridge between 
Ceylon and India caiTies nowhere more than 8 fathoms, that between 
Carpenter’s Ridge and the Andamans carries IGOO fathoms, while the 
highest point of Carpenter’s Ridge is as much beneath as the highest 
point in Ceylon is above sea-lcvol. 

The third area (c) is the land-locked seat, bounded on the west by 
the Andamans and Nicobars, on the north by the Irrawady Delta, on 
the east by Tenasserim and Kedah, and prolonged south-eastward into 
the Straits of Malacca, between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 
This sea is not, as a rule, distinguished by any general name, though 


* Aloook : Annals and Magazine of Natural History, ser. vi., iv., 877. 
t Carpentor : Records of tho Geological Survey of India, zx, 48, had proved, as 
oonolosively as it is possible in the absenco of rfctual soundings to prove, that this 
body of water must bo separated from tho Sea of Bengal by a ridge nowhere 
deeper than 760 fathoms, the shallowest sounding known between Acheen and the 
Nicobars, since tho temperature at 1200 fathoms oast of tho ridgo is that appropriate 
to 740 fathoms to tho west of it. Since then tlie indication of 786 fathoms as the 
depth on the line from the Nicobars to the Andamans is a striking confirmation of 
the justice of Carpenter's reasoning. 
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that portion of it close to the Irrawaday Delta is spoken of as the Gulf 
or Bay of Martaban ; it has, however, sometimes been spoken of as the 
Gulf of Pegu, and more recently has received the much more appropriate 
name of the Andaman Sea.’**' 

* Aloook : Annals and Magazine of Natural Histoiy, sor. vi., iv., 378. The 
degree of oonfnsion in nomenclature that prevails is sufficiently exomplified in the 
various Atlases of recent date. Keith-Johnstono’s “Eoyal Atlas” — an excellent 
example of an English Atlas — shows, on the same sheet (India, southern shoot) 
in the general map, the Bay of Bengal and the Sea of Bengal limited as they are in 
the text, though the Bay is called the Gulf ” of Bengal : in the small map of tho 
South-Eastern provinces placed on tho same sheet this “ Gulf ” is called, as is more 
usual, the Bay. No name is given to the Andaman Sea, though the Gulf of 
Martaban is distinguished. In Stioler’s Hand- Atlas --an excellent example of a 
German Atlas— we find (Sheet 67, by Berghaus) the phrase “ Moerbusen von Pegu” 
used as the precise equivalent of Alcock's later-published but porferable name of 
Andaman Sea the Gulf of Martaban of the English maps is designated, much 
more correctly than in English maps, “ Bai von Martaban.” So much confusion 
of names and their incidence, renders it necessary to insist on some definite system 
of nomenclature, with a rigid definition of the areflte to which tho names apply. 

It would seem therefore that Gorman geographers arc prepared to admit the 
distinctness of the Andaman Sea as a geographioal area, while to modern English 
geographers the necessity for considering the question has apparently not occurred. 
If, however, at present they rofuso to recognise this as a truly laud-looked area 
deserving of a specific designation, tho following passage from a letter dated 
Calcutta, tho 4th March 1795, from Major A. Kyd to Sir John Shore, then Governor- 
General, will show that even a hundred years ago those who knew tho area bost^ 
realised its true nature. Kyd says : — Tho Andaman Islands, ** comprehending what 
“are called tho Great and Little Andamans, extending from N. Lat. 18^31' 

“ southward, and lying nearly in a N. and S. direction between 92° and 93° E. of 
“ Greenwich, are part of a continued range of islands extending from Cape Nograia 
“ to Acheen Hoad, including the Preparis, Cocos, Car Nicobar, and the Great and 
“ Little Nicobars, the whole being a chain of islands between which there is reason 
“to beliovo that there is a continuation of soundings, entirely dividing tho eastern 
“part of the Bay of Bengal.” Kyd was Superintendent of tho second, or Port 
Cornwallis settlement in the Andamans, instituted in 1792, when tho settlement, 
under Blair at Old Harbour, now Port Blair, begun in 1789, was abandoned. 

As an example of tho usage which terms tho whole sea-area between India 
and Indo-China the “ Bay of Bengal,” may bo mentioned a paper by Hume (Stray 
Feathers, vol. ii.) wherein those two islands, along with Preparis, the Cocos, and 
of course tho Andamans and the Nicobars, aro termed tho Islands in the Bay of 
Bengal, as opposed to Ceylon, on tlw one hand, and the Morgui Archipelago, on the 
other. This is also the usage of tho Admiralty Maps of the region, and though 
it is certainly indefensible on hydrographical grounds, since the oi-ea to the oast of 
the Andamon-Nicobar chain fulfils in every particular — far more so than the Sea of 
Bengal itself— the conditions laid down in tho definition of a “ Sea,” it is prefer- 
able to the Blip-shod system that distinguishes the Bay of Bengal from tho Sea of 
Bengal, without distinguishing between tho Sea of Bengal and the Andaman Sea. 
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It is in this last-named area that the islands of Narcondam and 
Barren Island, which form the subject of the present paper, are situated. 
These islands the writer was, through the kindness of Col. Oadell, v. 0., 
late Chief Commissioner of the Andamans, enabled to visit in March 
and April 1891, in order to investigate their Flora. Narcondam was 
examined for ten days in the end of March ; after an interval occupied 
in visiting Little Andaman and the Nicobars,* Barren Island was ex- 
amined from April 5th to April 8th, 

The volcanic island of Narcondam is situated in the Andaman Sea 
inLat. 13° 26' N. and Lon. 95® 15' E., 80 miles to the east of Port Corn- 
wallis in North Andaman, 74 miles north-north-east of Barren Island, 
150 miles to the south of the nearest point on the coast of Pegu, and 250 
miles due west of Mergui. The island rises abniptly out of deep water, 
more especially on its eastern, western and southern sides, to a height 
of 2330 feet above sea level, and of 8000 feet from the floor of tho 
Andaman sea between it and North Andaman to the west, and between 
it and Tavoy on tho east.f 

Tho soundings on which the conclusion is based aro given in tho 
following table ; — 


Tablk I.| — Soundings in the vicinity of Narcondam. 


GENKRATi DIRECTION OF 
LINE OF BOUNDINGa. 

DISTANCE IN MILES FROM 

CENTRAL PEAK. 

DEPTH OF SOUNDINGS IN 
FATHOMS. 

E. S. E. 

li 

90 

E. 6. E. 

2 

76 

E. B. B. 

2* 

138 

E. B. E. 

8i 

284 

E. S. £. 

H 

333 

E. 8. E. 

4 

486 

B. B. E. 

100 

1060 

8. 8. B. 

u 

242 

8. B. W. 

If 

182 

B. B, W. 

2f 

465 

B. B. W. 

8f 

052 

B. B. W. 

84f 

1010 


• FroceodingB of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1691 (December), p. 166. 
t Stieler : Hand Atlas, sheet 67 shows depths, which are quite wrong, of 2097 
and 2200 fathoms to the E. and S. E. of Narcondam ; how these errors have arisen 
the writer cannot trace. Sheet 68 of tho same Atlas gives the true depth. 

X This Table, with the corresponding one for Barren Island, is mainly derived 
from Mallet and Carpenter, Eecords of the Geological Survey of India, xx, 46, ei 
aeg., with additional soundings from a copy of the Sounding-Book of H, M. 1. M» 
Survey Steamer Investigator ” kindly lent by Dr. Aloook. 
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Table I . — Soundings in the vidniiy of Narcondam. — {Continued.) 


GENERAL DIRECTION OF 
LINE OF SOUNDINGS. 

DISTANCE IN MILES FROM 
CENTRAL PEAK. 

DEPTH OF SOUNDINGS IN 
FATHOMS. 




s. W. 

60 

1140 

W. N. W. 

li 

162 

W. N. W, 

at 

407 

W. N. W. 

3 

609 

W. N. W. 


685 

W. by 8. 

40 

922 

N. N. E. 

2 

74 

N. N. E. 

2J 

104 

N. N. £. 

3+ 

160 

N. N. E. 

4t 

411 

N. N. E. 

9i 

302 

N. N. B. 

16 

290 

N. N. E. 

52 

70 

N. N. E. 

fo , 

50 


Tlie island is a fairly-rognlar oval with the longer diameter in a 
line running north-north-cast to south-south- west ; this diameter is 
two and a half miles long, the other one and a half. The regularity 
of outline is somewhat broken at the north-east corner by an oblong 
peninsula about three furlongs long and half a mile across ; this spit, 
which is occupied by a steep-sided twin-peaked hill, quite dwarfed 
by the central mass, is in no sense detached from the rest of the island 
but passes through two or three intervening heights into the main 
peak. This peak, situated slightly to the south and west of the centre 
of the island, is crowned by three small points of which the most 
noiHihem is the highest. The two others, situated a quarter of a mile 
to the south and to the south-east, respectively, are at the seaward 
ends of two ridges that diverge from the highest peak, and are 
separated by the beginning of a deep gorge. The northern point, as 
already mentioned, reaches 2330 feet ; the point to the south is 2150 ft., 
that to the south-east 2200 feet high. The gorge that separates the 
two latter, after passing southward between them for about a quarter 
of a mile, turns south-west rpund the shoulder of the lower one, and 
thus partially separates the south end of the island, as a narrow ridge 
1200 to 1500 feet high, from the rest of the hill. It is, however, only 
the western end of this ridge that is free, the eastern end is connected, 
by means of a narrow but lofty ridge, with the south-eastern part of 
the central peak. Numerous other gorges, none of them however so 
striking as that just described, furrow the hill on every side. 
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The chief interest of this configuration resides in the misapprehen* 
sions as to the structure of the island to which it has given rise. 
McCelland mistook either the ravines or the ridges between them for 
streams of lava** ; Kurz has described and figured the island as a central 
volcanic cone, surrounded by an outer ring, not much over half the ele- 
vation of the central mass, and very largely broken down.f Seen from 
Kurz’s point of view (N. W., I N., at a distance of 20 miles) an oblique 
view of the mouth of the yawning south-western gorge is obtained, while 
the main mass hides the connection of its southern wall with the cen- 
tral peak. At the same time the peaks already mentioned as connect- 
ing the main hill with the somewhat outlying north-eastern spit, serve 
to conceal their own connections and complete the illusion. At this 
distance too the three hummocks at the top of the peak look very much 
like as many points on the edge of a crater. In a nearer view from 
the same direction the appearance of a central cone is still well- 
preserved, though the regularity of what seems at a distance the 
remains of an outer ring quite disappears.} Even close in-shore it 
is impossible to say whether the three points on the peak are, or are 
not, indicative of the remains of a crater, the forest that clothes them 
disguising their true relationship. The appearance from another 
point of view (W. ^ S., at a distance of 40 miles) agrees well with 
the description by Ilorsburgh of “a cone or pyramid with its sum-, 
mit broken oft’.*’§ 

• McClelland: Jour, As. Soc., Bong., vii, 77. It would depend a good deal on the 
distanco from which tho island was seen, whether the ravincB or tho ridges between 
them bo what >vore taxkcn for * lava-ourreiits.* Seen from a distance of 6 miles or 
more, through a glass, tho darker shadows caused by tho gorges might well enough, 
as Ball (Records, Geol. Survey of India, vi, 89 ), and Mallet (Memoirs, Gool. Survey 
of India, XX, 281 ) suppose, bo what led McClelland astray ; as however tho drawing 
on which McClolland based his opinion was taken from about a mile and a half, or 
two miles from the eastern shore— the drawing was made by Griffith— there is 
no doubt that what ho took for streams of lava were the ridges between tho 
ravines : on this side of the island theso aro, towards tho top, bare and ragged, and 
are not unlike streams of lava. After all, howover, McClelland had nothing to 
support his idea that tho island was volcanic but its conical shape and its isolation. 

f Kurz : Report on tho Vegetation of the Andaman Islands, p. 4. Kurz appears 
to have had nothing more to go upon in supposing tho island to bo volcanic than 
had McClelland ; the accident of configuration led him to go farther than McCelland, 
and assume, not only that the island is volcanic, but that it is an island of the same 
type as Barren Island, in which there is an inner and an outer cone. And with the 
accounts and tho appearance of Barron Island in his rocolloctiou — Kurz disposes 
oursorily of Barren I^and in tho sentence immediately preceding the one referred to 
—tho idea is by no moans unnatural. 

} Ball : Records of the Gool. Survey of India, vi, 89. 

§ Horsburgh : Indian Directory (ed. v), ii, 5G. 
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Throaghout the southern half of the island the coast line has boon 
eaten by the sea into bare cliffs that vary in height finm 50 to 800 
feet. From the appearance these present to any one circumnavigating 
the island it would seem that these, even at the mouths of the gorges, 
and even if landing in spite of the heavy swell that usually surges 
round the island were feasible, must be altogether inaccessible. Much 
of the northern half of the island is similarly sea-worn, but the nor- 
thern cliffs are not in many cases very high. The north-west corner of 
the island is a sharply triangular ness, with a high cliff for its nor- 
thern, and a sloping hill-side, ending in lower cliffs, for its western 
seaface. This western slope overlooks a bight half a mile wide, but of 
only a furlong’s recession. This bight, open to tho north-west, is divided 
into two almost eqnaJ bays by a small detached islet, between which and 
tho main island stretches a rocky reef. To the south of this islet and 
reef is a somewhat indifferent anchorage, and landing from a boat is 
possible on its small shingle beach, behind which a few coco-nut trees 
grow. This beach is close to the reef and at the mouth of a rather 
nan’ow gorge which leads fairly directly to ‘the main peak. 

Tho cliffs that form the east side of this ness overlook a much finer 
bight bounded on the east by the oblong spit already described, more 
than half a mile across, and with a recession almost equalling its width. 
The head of this bight further recodes into a small inviting-looking 
bay which, however, begins to slioal* about a hundred yards from the 
shore, and the strong swell that surges round either cape is broken as it 
crosses tho bay into a heavy surf which renders landing neither pleasant 
nor safe.t This bay, which may be termed Coco Bay, is bounded by a 
level Stretch of turtle-frequented sand, behind which is tho only good 
example of Pandamis sea-fence on the island ; behind the sca-fonce is 
a fringe of coco-nut ti*ees ; beyond the coco-nut zone, and at the mouth 
of one of the largest gorges in the island, is a small stretch of level 
land, due, no doubt, like the shallowness of the bay, to the deposition of 
detritus from the main hill. In this flat patch, immediately behind tho 
coco-nuts and to the west side of the stream-bed, is a grove of plantains. 

• Ball : Eecords of the Geol. Survey of Indio, vi, 89. 

t Hume : Stray Feathers, ii, 109. The landing mentioned by Ball and doscrihod 
by Hume is tho only one on record at this bay. Probably, however, it is not tho only 
Olio that has been effected. Though the Coco-nuts that line its margin may have been 
introduced by the sea, this cannot be said of a grove of Plantains that ocours. 
Lauding did not seem possible at the timo of the writer’s visit, nor was it neoos- 
sary ; the bay, which was visited several times, was reached by cutting a path 
through the jungle from Anchorage Bay. It is of course possible, though hardly 
likely, that the individuals who introduced tho Plantains also cut such a path. 
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To the south-east of the oblong spit, and therefore on the east side 
of the island, is a third, much wider bight, three-quarters of a mile 
from capo to cape, but only receding a furlong and a half. The northern 
half of this bay, bounded by the hilly spit, is overlooked by steep hill- 
sides ending in cliffs that, though not lofty, are particularly abrupt. The 
southern half, limited by the main island-mass, has a beach of rounded 
boulders ; behind this is a straggling sea-fence in which stands a solitary 
coco-nut tree ; a narrow belt of true beach-forest lies beyond. It was 
with little expectation of being able to land that wo put into this bay ; wo 
Were therefore agreeably surprised to find that — at least at the time of 
our visit, the end of March — ^not only could a landing be made without 
difficulty, but that the bay afforded a more comfortable anchorage than 
Anchorage Bay itself. The boulder beach slopes rather gradually out- 
wards, and is of a considerable width ; probably therefore the surf hero 
is very strong during the north-east monsoon. That the sea-fence is 
here irregular and thin is no doubt due partly to the surf, and partly to 
the fact that it has an insecure root-hold among the rounded stones 
that are piled behind the beach into an embankment which protects 
the forest beyond. This beach-forest occupies a strip of level land that 
stretches backwards from 60 to 100 yards to the base of the main hill. 
Three gorges debouch on this level area and have filled up the interstices 
of the old beach with the soil on which the trees grow. At the mouth 
of one of these ravines there is a gap in the beach-forest occupied by a 
small depression that in March is covered with only a coating of fine 
sun-cracked mud, but in the rains evidently forms a small lagoon ; 
this appears to bo the only spot in the island where water ever lodges. 

Though entirely volcanic in structure there is no indication at the 
summit or elsewhere that the island has recently been active. There is 
no crater at the top*, and his examination led the writer to think, not 
that all traces of craterinc shape have been obliterated by long erosion, 
but that there never has been any crater on the peak. The local features, 
coupled with the nature of the rocks that constitute the island, f 

• Mallet : Memoirs of the Geol. Surrey of India, xxi, 281. 
f Ball : Records of the Geol. Surrey of India, ri, 90, only mentions a bed of 
Toloanio agglomorato, (of which several crop out round the coast), at Coco Bay, where- 
in are embedded traoiiytic boulders. Mo-llet— Memoirs of the Geol. Survey of India 
xxi, 281-283 — describes the Narcondam lavas atf*** compact, or very slightly vesicular 
** lavas in which crystals of white trauslucont felspar, and black or dork-brown 
“ hornblende, are disseminated tlirough a ground-mass which is (generally light) 
“ grey in unaltered spocimons, but pale red in those that have undergone weathering 
“ and in which the iron has been poroxidised.” Farther on. Mallet remarks “The 
lavas of Narcondam arc essentially hornblende andesites, and are of a decidedly 
more acid ohai‘acior than ihoso of Barren Island.” This characterj of acidity 
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appear to indicate that originally Naroondam may have been a volcano, 
produced, like the volcano that appeared on the Island of Camiguin 
in July 1871,* by the extrusion of viscid lava without the acoompani** 
ment of crater-formiug materials. In any case, the depth of the ravines 
that plough the flanks of the hill on every side indicates very clearly 
how remote has been the period of the island’s activity.f 

The top of the island is frequently bathed in cloud ; J during the 
ten days spent in the island in 1891, this cloud-cap seemed to envelope, 
for the greater part of the day, the last 400 feet of the peak. The appear- 
ance, however, was slightly deceptive ; for it was noticed that the cloud 
was only condensed on the western aspect of the hill, and that towards 
evening the peak always became clear. The nature of tho vegetation 
on the peak, — the trees bearded with moss, and tludr bark covered with 
TricJiomanes — indicates clcaj-ly that tins is a usual state of aflaii^s. 

Save on the sea-cliffs, which ai*o bare, and on tho eastern side of 
tho peak near the top, where the jungle is thin and scrubby, tho whole 
island is clothed with dense forest : this consists mainly of lofty trees, 
with but few climbers, in the beds of the various watercourses. On tlio 
intervening ridges tho vegetation consists of a tangled mass of shrubby 
growth overloaded with creepors. Landing at Anchorage Bay one finds 
on tho shingle some plants of Ipomma hiloha / immediately behind the 
shingle, and under the shade of about a dozen coco-nut trees, is an at- 
tempt at a sea-fence, composed of Scoimla Komigii^ Hibiscus HUaceus, 
Morinda hracteata, Guettarda speciosOy Pandanus odoraiissimus ; Sbmo 
Ipomcca grandifloray Convolvulus parvijlornsy and Weddia scandens climb 
over these. Behind these bushes some trees of Barring tonia spcciosUy Termi^ 
nalia Oatappa, Erythrina mdica, Sterculia ruhiginosa, Thespesia populneuy 
Draccena angustifoliay Ardisla humilisy and Ixora hrummeens represent the 
beach-forest. There is, however, but scanty room for species of either 
class, and a few plants of Eranthemum succifolium underneath the trees 
complete the representation of this sort of vegetation in this situation. 
To the south of this point are some low cliffs, covered at tho top with a 
tangled mass of Moga orhiculatay while at tlieir base plants of Pluohea 
indicay Blmnea ghmeratay Vernotiia divergenSy Desmodium pol/ycarpoHy 
Cypertis pennatuSy and Thysanolcena acarifera occur ; the last-named,— it 
is, by the way, tho only gi’ass that is found on the island — is tho most 
plentiful and seems to be, besides FimbristyUs ferruginea and Boerhaavia 

strongly supports tho conclusion (to which Mallet also inclines) that thoro never 
was a crater in Narcondam, and that tho island is of tho endogenous volcanic type. 

* Moseley : “ Notes by a Naturalist on tho ‘ Challongor,* " p. 409. 

t Mallet : Memoirs of the Geol. Bxivvof of India, xxi, 281. 

X Ball : Records of the Geol. Survey of India, vi 89. 

J. 11. 7 
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repens, about the only species that occurs on the rooky sea-cliffs. On 
the small islet in Anchorage Bay aSid on the rocks to the north of the 
reef that connects it with the main island, is a scrubby jungle of Hibis- 
mis tiliaceus, Acacia concinna, Dalbergia monosperma, PremTia iniegrifoUa, 
Olochidion calocarpum, Brcynia rhamnoides, Blachta andamanica^ and 
Qelonium bifarium, — the last-named especially plentiful. 

In the denser interior jungle on the hill between Anchorage Bay 
and the gorge that debouches at Coco Bay, one is struck by the familiar 
Andaman feature of groves of gregarious Euphorbiaceous treelets form- 
ing an under-growth in a forest of lofty trees. Of this forest, Ficiis 
niiida and Ficus Bumphii arc perhaps the chief constituents ; the two 
commonest gregaiious species are Actcphila exceha — undoubtedly the 
species on the island represented by the greatest number of individuals, 
and Mallotus andamaniens — also, in many places, very plentiful. The 
herbaceous species found undemeatli these treelets are mainly two 
ferns : Acrosticlium appendiculatum, which is not very plentiful, and 
Asplenium urophyllum, which is. Among other species, found chiefly 
on a comparatively level tract on the top of the ridge, where the 
gregarious feature noted during the ascent from the east coast gives place 
to a mixed forest, the undergrowth includes Alsodeia bengalensis. Cutis* 
jera Bheedei, Glycosmis pmtaphylla, Capparis sepiaria, Pisonia acul* 
leata, Vitis laTiceolaria, Leea samhucina, Memecylon edule, Ahrus preca* 
torius, Mucuna gigantca, Bridelia tometilosa, Ficus hispida ; Acrostichum 
appendiculatum is hero common, while Asplenium urophyllum is rare. 
The trees are also more mixed, and include, besides the two species of Ficus 
already mentioned, a Bombax, Erioglossum edule, Diospyros Kurzii, Oroxy* 
lum indictim, Ariocarptis Lacoocha, Antiaris toxicaria, Ficus comosa, and 
Amoora dccandra. Besides the two ferns mentioned, a not infrequent her- 
bacoouB species is a fine Amorphophallm, Along the ravine that passes 
northward to debouch at Coco Bay occur the same species ; near its 
mouth, where the ground is flat, the jungle becomes ‘ scrub ' — Morinda, 
PremTia, and such like shrubs, loaded with tangled masses of Ipomcca 
vitifolia. This typo of jungle takes the place of the absent beach-forest; 
the sea-fence is however well-developed, and is of the usual Malayan 
type, — PaTidanus, Quettarda, Morinda, Hibiscus tiliaceus, Ccesalpinia 
Bonducella, CoUibrina asiatica, Allophylus Cohbe, Yigna lutea, Canavalia 
turgida, and such like plants. Round this bay the coco-nut zone is well 
developed ; behind it is the plantain grove already referred to. 

East Bay, visited subsequently, may be here most conveniently 
described. On the beach occur both Ipomoca deTiticulata and Ipomcea 
hiloba ; along with these occur VigTia lutea and Phaseolus adenanthus ; the 
sea-fence is represented by a few examples of Pandanus odoratissimus, 
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Hibiscus itliaceuSf Oapparis tenera^ Oolubrina asiatica and Olerodendron 
ifterme. The true beach-forest, here well developed, contains much 
Pisonia excelsa^ with a number of trees of the far less common P/soma alia; 
the other trees of the zone ore Terminalia Catappa, Calophyllnm inophyl^ 
Thespesia populnea^ Gyrocarpus JaequuiUy Ixora hriinnesccnsy Ficus 
breviouspisy Ficus callosay Odina Wodicry and Gariiga piiDiata ; the two last- 
named, though commonest in, are not confined to this zone. The single 
coco-nut tree mentioned as occunnng here has probably grown from a 
nut drifted round from the other bay ; at Coco Bay, however, it is moro 
probable, considering their association with plantains that the trees have 
been introduced intentionally.* The edges and bod of the dry lagoon 
already described were covered with Ipomma Turpotliuin, 

Along the edge of the cliff overlooking the west side of Coco Bay 
some species, not seen elsewhere, were met with : Entada scandensy Acacia 
concinnay a Qreiuia (in leaf only, perhaps 0 la vigafa)y a Tylophora (in 
fruit only, perhaps T. g1ohifera)y Peedena fueiiduy and Dioscorea sativa. 
The steep hill-side overlooking the northern part of Anchorage Bay is 
covered with a scrub-jungle of Pretniuiy Breyiday and such like shrubs, 
with a good deal of Gapparis sepiaria. All over this hill wore seen 
withered loaves of the AmorpJi^ophallusjf The hill-side overlooking the 
southern portion of Anchorage Bay is covered with the same denso 

• These coco-nuts aro too old and too numorous to have boon introduced of 
recent years ; it seoms stranKo, tliorofore, that they liavo never before boon men- 
tioned. The recorded visits to Narcondam ore ; — (1). That of Messrs. JTume and 
Boll in 1873, when a landing was effected, and no moro ; (2). that of Messrs. Mallet 
and Hobday in 1884, when four days wore spent in investigating its geology and 
topography, and an ascent, probably the first, was made of the peak j (3). the present 
visit, when the peak was again ascended. The account of their landing-pUco shows 
that it was at Coco Bay that Ball and Hume lauded; at no oihor bay is there shoal 
water. Ball mentious some of the plants noticed by him at this place, but neither 
ho nor Hume have recorded the existence of coco-nuts and plantains. Mallet is 
equally silent, his paper being rigidly confined to the topography and geology of the 
island. Though these are the only recorded visits, there have been others paid to 
the island. Hume (Stray FeaiherH ii, 110) nientious a visit by Col. Tytlcr, Again, 
Kurz (Report on the Vegetation of the Anda7nanHj p. 13.) mentions a deputation that 
visited Barren Island in 1860, in search of pasture-grasses ; from spocimong in the 
Calcutta Herbarium, however, wo loam tliat this deputation a few days later visited 
Narcondam and the Coco Group. In connection with the systematic list, occasion 
will be taken to refer to tho acts of the deputation in question ; it is sufficient to 
say here that to its members is probably duo tho merit of having introduced, at least 
the plantains, and perhaps also the coco-nuts. This would make it certain that 
both species were present at tho time of Humo’s visit. 

t Oorms and seeds of this plant were brought to tho Boyal Botanic Gardens, 
Ci^outta, where it has sent up leaves and has flowered. 
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forest, mainly Ficus, bnt has for its undergrowth quantities of Oaryota 
mitis, with dense patches of Pollia Aclista underneath. 

The ridges between the gorges are tolerably uniform in the nature 
of their vegetation ; Fremna integrifoUa extends a good way up, Morinda 
hracteata is found throughout the island and is as common at the top as 
it is on the coast ; Trema amhoinensis, Capparis sepiaria, and Acacia con^ 
cinna, are common specios ; not infrequent is Gallicarpa arborea, though 
far less common here than on Barron Island. In the gorges patches of 
Macaranga Tanarius, Trema amboinensis, Pipturus vehitinus, Bmhmeria 
malaharica, as gregarious species, are common, and foim, especially in 
the lower part of the hill, the prevalent undergrowth. The trees are 
those already enumerated, but as additional species, may be mentioned 
the following, all obtained in the gorge leading from Anchorage Bay to 
the summit of the peak : — Amoora Bohituha, Apodytes andamanica, Seme- 
carpus Merophylla, Myristica glauca, Ficus glaherrima — the last mentioned 
a small tree, at about 2000 feet elevation. The climbers not previously 
noted were Anamirta Goccuhis, frequent ; Antitaxis calocarpa, very com- 
mon ; Anstolochia Tagala ; Qouania leptostachya ; Trichosanthes palmata ; 
Anodendron paniculatum; Dischidia nummularia ; Pothos scandens, and 
Strychnos acuminata, at about 1200 feet elevation. The herbaceous 
species not before observed wore Blumca myriocephala, only once at about 
1600 feet elevation ; Asplenium nidus, scon on trees throughout the ascent ; 
Nephrodium terminans, not common below 1000 feet, very frequent above 
that height; Davallia speluncce, hero and there throughout the ascent, 
Polypodinm irioides, at about 1800 feet elevation ; Polypodium adnascens, 
on trees throughout the island, not common ; Bryuvi coronatttm. 

As the summit is neared, and one passes within the area usually 
moistened by the cloud-cap, the trees are covered with moss {Neckera 
•rugulosa), and bear on their bark quantities of Trichomanes pyxidiferum. 
In other respects the jungle on the top does not differ from that lower 
down, except that, owing to the ridges being of necessity greater in pro- 
portion to the gorges than lower down the hill, there is relatively more 
of scrub jungle than one finds below. 

Few Fungi were obtained during the visit : doubtless the season of 
the year was unfavourable. No Algos were found either on the rocks 
or washed up on the beaches. The ocean-drifts consisted almost entire- 
ly of fruits or seeds of species that occur on the island ; the only excep- 
tion noted was a fruit of Heritiera littoralis found at East Bay. 

Barren Island is situated in the Andaman Sea, in Lat. 12^ 15^ N. 
and Lon. 93^ 50' E., 60 miles to the east of Middle Andaman, 74 miles 
south-south- west of Narcondam, 80 miles north-north-east of Flat Bock 
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(a submarine peak that reaches the surface, but no more, in Lat. 11^ 12' 
N. and Lon, DS** 36' E.), and 320 miles due west of Mergui. As shown 
in the subjoined table, the island, like Narcondam, rises abruptly out 
of deep water, especially on its eastern, western and northern sides, to 
a height of 8000 feet or more^ above the floor of the Andaman Sea. 


Table II . — Soundings in the vicinity of Barron Island. 


Genkbal dibkction of 

LINE OF BOUNBINGS. 

Distance in milks from 

CENTRAL CONE. 

Depth of sounbino in 

FATllOMB. 

E. B. B. 

li (t mile from shore). 

118 

E. 8. E. 

2* 

433 

E. 8. K. 

3i 

641 

E. B. E. 

100 

1260 

N. N. E. 

It (1 mile from shore). 

217 

N. N. E. 

2i 

645 

N. N. E. 

3£ 

782 

N. 


825 

N. 

25i • 

1,140 

W. N. W. 

H (i mile fmm shore). 

160 

W. N. W. 

21 

456 

W. N. W, 

4i 

655 

W. N, W. 

46 

1159 

W. 

u 

169 

W. 

80 

1130 

8. B. W. 

IS mile from shore). 

47 

B. B. W. 

31 

288 

8. 8. W. 

41 

413 


Physiographical accounts of this island have been given by Ballf 
and MalletJ in whoso papers a precis of previous information is also 
contained ; a brief description is therefore all that is hero necessary. 

Nearly circular in outline and about two miles in diameter, the island 
consists of a huge crater, of which the mouth is a mile wide and 
the rim is from three-quarters of a mile thick at the base — throughout 
its southern half, where it is from 920 to 1160 feet high — to barely half- 
a-mile thick — along the north where its height is from 630 to 790 
feet. The rim is further breached to below sea-level on the west side 
by a part of the original hill having been at one time blown away, the 
resulting gap being about a-quarter of a mile wide. In the middle of 

* Mallet and Carpenter : Records of the Geol. Survey of India, xx, 46, (foofyiote), 
t Ball : Records of the Geol. Survey of India, vi, 81. 

X Mallet : Memoirs of the Geol. Survey of India, 251, et seq. 
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the amphitheatre that results, and therefore about a-quarter of a mile 
to the north of the centre of the island, a newer perfect volcanic cone 
rises to a height of 1015 feet. At the top there is an ovoid crater, 
somewhat straightor along its northern than its southern edge, and 
somewhat higher on these edges than at either extremity. The edges 
mentioned are nearly 80 feet above the bottom of the cup which is 
itself Bub-dividcd into two parts. The western, somewhat irregular, is 
full of loose lava fragments, and has its floor nearly 40 feet higher than 
the other, which is an almost perfect circle, about 20 yards wide, with a 
floor of smooth soft sand. At the west end the rim of the crater is 
about 40 feet lower than along the north and south edges, and is thus 
very little above the floor of the minor western depression. In the 
middle of this dip the rim carries a huge lava block, about 20 feet long, 
10 ft. wide, and nearly 20 feet high.* This block forms a striking 
object oil the cone as seen from the landing-place. At the eastern end 
of the crater the rim dips even more, and is about 60 feet below the 
level of the northern and southern edges, or just over 20 feet above 
the floor ; the edge is here naiTower than elsewhere. In and about the 
crater are several solfataras with crevices whence steam escapes. 

The cone itself consists of volcanic ashes, fairly firm on the south, 
east and north sides, but loose and friable on the western face. Tho 
slope is very uniform, being about 30° on every side. The valley be- 
tween the cones contains, at tho base of the inner, two lava stroams 
that have flowed to the sea through tho breach in the outer; of these 
streams the northern overlies the southern. There has also been a 
third flow to the east, this does not, however, come in contact with either 
of the others. Tho sea, it may bo remarked, does not enter the breach 
in the outer cone, the breach, as well as the valley between the cones, 
being filled to above sea-level by the products of the newer volcano. 

The seaward slope of the outer cone is much stooper in the northern 
than in tho southern part of the island, and is farrowed by many nearly 
meridional ravines, difiicult of access where they enter the sea, but more 
easily traversed further up. Tho slope of this half of tho ancient 
m*ater towards tho newer volcano is, on tho other hand, even and 
rounded, consisting for the main part of bare, loose black ash, derived from 
the inner cone. The inner slope of tho southern half of tho original 
volcano is, on tho other hand, except at it^ base, steeply precipitous ; the 
seaward slope of this half, besides being much more gradual than that 

* The meaBurements (Mallot : Memoirs of tho Geol. Survey of India, xzi, 267) 
■are : — Length, 22 feet ; breadth, 11 feet, height, 13 to 10 feet. The greatest height 
is at tho west end, where it is also narrowest 3 its most striking aspect is to the 
spootatoT on the beach at the landing-place, to whom it looks like a huge tooth. 
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of the northern half, shows a second snbooncentrio ridge separated from 
the true rim by a gorge that debouches on the east side of the island. 
Gorge and ridge owe their origin, however, — like the ridge and ravine of 
the same nature, but of more imposing proportions, that occur at the 
south end of Narcondam — ^to subaerial denudation, not to volcanic action. 

The excentric position of the newer cone, with the lesser relative 
height, and the steeper seaward slope of the northern half of the origi- 
nal crater, seems to point to subsidence of that half. Perhaps 
the explosive eruption which effected the breach to the west may have 
had some connection, direct or indirect, with this subsidence. The vol- 
cano represented by the outer cone was doubtless at one time much 
higher than it is now. 

At the landing-place in the breach there is a hot spring on the 
beach ; the temperature of this spring is steadily falling, and at the 
time of the writer’s visit was 106'^ ¥* The spring doubtless only 
represents percolation of rain water through the heated newer mate- 
rials — the inner cone and lava streams — contained within the circuit 
of the ancient crater.f , 

The anchorage in the bay at the breach is of the most uncom- 
fortable description ; tho safest anchorage is opposite a small bay with 
a sandy beach, a Fandamts sea-fence and a line of Coco-nut trees, on the 
south-west side of tho island. Landing by boat is, however, usually 
quite easy on the beach at the hot spring to the north of tho point where 
tho lava stream falls into tho sea ; tho surf tlial rolls into Anchorage 
Bay must make it impossible, as a rule, to land there. 

At Landing Bay tho bouldera and stones on tho beach, bathed by 
tho water of the bot-spring, arc covered by a species of Calothrix which 
occurs in considerable quantities* Another, Alga, also a Oalothrix, was 
obtained from bare rocks in one of tho gorges ; no marine Algca were seen. 
On tho beach itself, behind a small bed of drift, arc some examples of 
Ipomoea hiloha ; tho drift contained, in addition to fruits and soods of 
species noticed in the island, fruits of Barringionia speciosa and of 
Heritiera littoraUs.X Close to tho beacli and to tho lava flow is an ex- 
ample of Fongamia glabra ; a little faHhcr inland to the north of the 
lava is a considerable grove of Flueggia microcarpa, with quantities of 
Mitreola oldenlandioideSf in the sandy soil beneath. Beyond this grove is 

^ Frain : Proceedings As. Soc., Bengal, 1891, p. 84. 

t Mallet : Memoirfl of the Geol. Survey of India, xxi, 274. 

{ Barringionia speciosa occurs in Narcondam, and it may possibly also occur at 
some of tho bays on the south-west and south of Barron Island, where the surf 
made landing impracticable. But Heritiera litioralis, the fruits of which were col- 
lected in Narcondam also, docs not soom to occur in either island. 
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volcanoes did not carry the chain heyond Barren Island, bnt Ghriffitfa, 
who in passing Narcondam recognised its volcanic nature, suggested 
to McClelland that here might he seen a northward extension of the 
same chain. McClelland not only adopted the suggestion but sought a 
still further extension to the north, in the mud-volcanoes of Bamri and 
Cheduba, ofE the Arracan coast and other writers, such as Daubeny, 
Bcrope, Mrs. Somerville and Mallettf have adopted the same view. 

Bamri and Cheduba lie to the west of a tertiary ridge that composes 
the Yomah of Arracan, which, in the latitude of Bamri, reaches a 
height of 4,000 feet. This range is continued southward into and 
beyond the Andaman group. Thus it passes through Diamond Island 
to the Alguada reef, beyond this, across a channel less than 60 fathoms 
deep, to Preparis, and again across another of 150 fathoms to the Coco 
Group, Great Andaman and Little Andaman. It would appear after 
this to pass to the westward of the Nicobars, though its precise relation- 
ship to that group has not yet been made clear ; finally it reappears, not 
in Sumatra, but in a long line of islands — the Nias group— that stretches 
south-eastward along the western coast of Sumatra. J The line of 
volcanic activity to which Barren Island and Narcondam presumably 
belong, lies from Narcondam southwards to the east of this tertiary 
ridge ; if, therefore, Bamri and Cheduba belong to the same line, we 
have to believe that, after continuing for the whole length of Sumatra 
and the Andamans parallel to this ridge, the volcanic line at its nor- 
thern end, where its activity is weaker than elsewhere, crosses the 
tertiary formations where they have become thicker and stronger. 
This is in itself a proposition, the truth of which is so hard to accept, 
that when Blanford§ suggests that the true northern continuation 
of the Sunda volcanic range is to be found in the extinct Burmese 
volcano of Popah, and the extinct Yunnan one of Han-shuen-shan, we 
realise that he must be right, and are sui^prised that, after all. Mallet is 
inclined, in a modified sense, to favour the earlier vicw.|| The volcanoes 
of Bamri are of a different type from those of the Sunda Bangs ; they 
belong to a series of gas vents, all of the same general character, though 
none of thes so active as the Bamri ones. The Sitakundin Chittagong, 

• McClelland, Joiim. As. Soo. Beng., viL, 77. 

t Mallet does tin's (Beoords of the Gool. Survey of India, xi., 203) in a different 
sense from the earlier writers ; they, owing to a want of definiteness in the accounts 
on which they relied, mistook the “ gas ” volcanoeh of the Arracan Coast for true 
“ steam ” volcanoes. 

X Kurz : Joum. As. Soo. Bong., xlv., pt. 2, 105. 

§ Manual of the Qoology of India, iii., 725. 

II Mallet : Memoirs of tho Qeol. Survey of India, xxi., 253. 
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nnd the various hot^springs in the valley of Assam, like those in the 
Namba Forest,* are examples of this series, which forms a continuous 
line parallel on its western side to the tertiary ridge referred to, just as 
the true volcanoes, to the line of which Barren Island, Narcondam and 
Popah belong, are parallel to it on the east.f 

Whether they belong to that particular group of volcanoes known 
as the Sunda Range, or not, there is no doubt that Narcondam and 
Barren Island belong to the general voleanic system extending from 
the Kuriles, through Japan and the Philippines, to Malaya — a system 
of which the Sunda Range itself forms but a portion. Like the other 
members of this system, these peaks are situated, not on, but just within, 
the margin of the continental elevation forming Eastern and South- 
Eastern Asia, wherever this rises abruptly from great ocean-depths ; the 
main difference between them and most of the peaks of the system is 
that, whereas the space between the edge of the continental area and 
the line of volcanic activity is in other cases 8ub-a§rial, that space is here 
for the most part sub-marine. This space forms, in the case of Sumatra, 
the main body of the island — ^the volcanic Mno being much nearer the 
eastern margin — and the rocks of which it is composed include all those 
that go to form the islands of the Nicobar Group ; these rocks appear 
once more, not in the main chain of the Andamans, but in the small 
islands to the east of South Andaman (north oast of Port Blair), known 
as “ The Archipelago.”! Neither in, nor opposite, the Nicobars is there 
any trace of the complementary volcanic ridge; to the east of this “Archi- 
pelago,” however, it is indicated by Flat Rock and Barren Island. 

Not only is the volcanic line of Sumatra absent from the Nicobars, 
but no trace has yet been found in that group of the sandstones of the 
Arracan hills, which are prolonged into the main chain of the Andamans 
and which re-appear in the Nias. The result, therefore, is that the 
Arracan- Sumatra chain, in place of constituting a single ridge consists 

• Prain : Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, 1887, p. 201. 

t The roasons for thinking that tho northward prolongation of tho Sunda 
Eange has not crossod the Arracan- Andaman ridge are, therefore ^ 

1 . That the volcanoes on tho west side of that ridge, which ore supposed to 
oontinue the Sanda line, are of a different type from the volcanoes of the Sunda 
Range. 

2. That those western volcanoes in Bamri belong to a system of vents of the 
same type as themselves, cha^cterised by a linear distribution parallel to the 
western base of tho Arracan- Andaman tertiary ridge. 

3. That the Snnda Range is continued northward by a series of vents of the 
same type throughout, the character of linear distribution parallel to the eastern 
base of the Arracan- Andaman tertiary ridge being maintained unaltered. 

X Oldham : Records of the Geol. Survey of India, xviii., 14il. 
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of two — a western tertiary ridge most marked in the north and tailing 
off towards the south, and an eastern volcanic ridge most marked in the 
south and dwindling into insignificance northwards. 

The question whether the line in which Narcondam, Barren Island, 
and Flat Rock are situated consists of a series of isolated peaks, or if 
these peaks are only the sub-aerial portions of a continuous ridge, remains 
to be considered. Such evidence as there is appears to indicate that 
they are situated on a ridge : it is not, however, at all complete. It has 
already been remarked that the soundings on a line passing north-north- 
east from Narcondam are relatively shallower than those on any other 
line. This has been explained by Carpenter as perhaps indicating that 
the deltaic shelf of the Trmwady extends as far out as Narcondam.* 
It may be anticipated that this will not be found a sufficient explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. It will bo observed that the soundings gradu- 
ally deepen for a space of miles, till the bottom carries 362 fathoms, 
and that beyond this point it gradually shallows till the coast of Pegu. 
,is reached. If Narcondam were situated on the edge of a delta-shelf, 
one would expect that the soundings wonld not show so great a dip within 
its margin, and would further expect that soundings on lines carried at 
right angles to the line under discussion would give some indication of 
a more or less level area. Tet what we do find is that before four miles 
to the east or three miles to the west of the island have been reached, 
greater depths have been obtained than the deepest sounding on the 
north-noHli-east line. This appears to indicate that Narcondam is not 
so much on the edge of a shelf, as at the end of a ridge that runs towards 
and into the Pegu coast-line. That this ridge is overlaid by the deltaic 
mud to within ten miles of Narcondam, and that the presence of this 
mud explains the gentle slope from its deepest point upwards to the 
Pegu coast is no doubt true ; but the steady rise during the last ten 
miles towards Narcondam, coupled with the more abrupt dips to the 
east and to the west, indicate the existence of a ridge. The matter is 
capable of direct demonstration : a few lines of deep-sea soundings co- 
ordinate to the line of soundings taken towards the north -north- east, 
will disclose the true state of matters. It would also be equally easy, 
by making a line of borings along the continuation of its line, and a feiy 
co-ordinate lines across in the mud of the lira wady delta, to demonstrate 
whether the supposed ridge passes subterraneously into Burma. 

The same comparative shallowness is indicated by the line of 
soundings to the south-south- west of Barren Island, and to explain the 
fact Malletf suggests the possibility of eruptions of ash distributeij 

• Carpenter ! Records of the Geol. Survey of India, xxi., 48. 

t Midlot : Records of the Geol. Surv^ of India, xxi., 47. 
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in ibis particnlar direction by the action of currents. It would seem 
easier, however, to explain these soundings by supposing that Barren 
Island formed the northern termination of a ridge on which Flat Book, 
with Invisible Bank, is situated. Here, too, the matter is easily capable 
of demonstration : soundings on a line bearing from Barren Island ta 
Flat Bock, with one or two transverse lines of soundings will show 
whether such a ridge exists. 

The hypothesis that in Narcondam we see a continuation of the 
Sunda line of volcanic activity is not invalidated by the depth of the 
soundings between it and Barren Island. We know that there is a much 
deeper gap than this between two members of the same chain : in the 
well-known rift between Bali and Lombok, though the islands mentioned 
are only 15 miles apart, the narrow strait between is 2,100 fathoms 
deep.* And as a matter of fact, though the ridge is hero deeper, it is by 
no means absent, for a sounding on the line bearing from Harcondam 
on Barren Island gives only 1,010 fathoms, while soundings to the west 
of that line, and between the supposed ridge and the Andamans, give 
1,140, 1,159, and 1,130 fathoms. Though our knowledge of the bottom 
contour of the southern part of the Andaman Sea — the portion to tho 
east of the NIcobars — is very defective, the little that wo know bears 
out the hypothesis of an eastern as well as a western ridge. At a point 
50 miles east of Little Nicobar a sounding of 1,284 fathoms is recorded, 
while 30 miles further east tho bottom is only 1,000 fathoms deep. Then 
north of Pulo Rondo, in Lon. 95° 10' E., tho depth is 990 fathoms, while 
20 miles further east it is only 930 fathoms. These soundings of 930 and 
1,000 fathoms not improbably indicate tho ridge on which Flat Bock, 
Barren Island, and NarcOndam are situated. The 990 and 1,284 fathom 
soundings must indicate the trough between the ridges ; for to the west 
of tho latter lies the Nicobar Group, and to the west of tho former, in 
Lon. 94® 20' B., we find depth of 975 fathoms, doubtless indicative of 
the western or Indian Ocean slope of tho Nicobar-Sumatra ridge, since 
25 miles further north, in Lon. 94° 26' B., wo have a sounding of 760 
fathoms indicating the crest of that ridge. The soundings referred to 
are shown on tho two maps that accompany this paper. 

There is, perhaps, some connection between the depth of tho rift 
separating Narcondam from Barren Island, and the fact that from Barren 
Island itself southwards tho volcanoes either still are, or have till re- 
cently, been active, while those from Narcondam northwards have long 
been extinct. This has a ceHain bearing on another controverted point. 
Yon Bach, as has been already stated, recognised the Sunda volcanic line 

* Wollaco, Island Life, 423 (map). 

J. n. 9 
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as extending to, but not beyond, Barren Island. To Blanford is due the 
merit of having upset the fanciful hypothesis of the further extension 
of the lino across the Arracan Yomab, and of having suggested its pro- 
bably true northern continuation. More recently it has been proposed* 
by Borghaus and others to sub-divido the extended Sunda line of Blan- 
ford into a Sunda Range proper, ending at the northern limit of Sumatra, 
and a Pegu Range, containing Barren Island, Narcondam, Popah and 
Han-shuen-shan. But it is obvious that if any sub-division be necessary, 
the one proposed by Berghaus is erroneous. A sudden deep gap in the 
line, with the further character of activity to the south of it, and non- 
activity to the north, is a much more natural cleavage than merely a 
number of miles of intervening sea, the nature of whose bottom is un- 
known or has been misunderstood. If therefore Berghaus be justified 
in differentiating a Pegu Range, it is clear that Barren Island must be 
excluded from it, and that we must return to Von Buch’s view, that 
Barron Island is the most northerly member of the Sunda Range. The 
Pegu Range of very old and long extinct volcanoes begins then at 
Narcondam, and extends at least as far as south-western Yunnan. 

The biological interest of these islands is not so great as the phy- 
siographical, because, whether the ridge here postulated exists or not, 
there is little doubt that these sub-aerial portions never have boon con- 
nected with any of the adjacent lands. If Flat Rock has ever been sub- 
aerial, and in a fit condition to shelter air-breathing creatures and 
support vegetation, it is so no longer ; how great soever may be the 
antiquity of the outer cone of BaiTen Island, it is probable from its con- 
figuration, that at one time it has been the scone of a catastrophe liko 
that which in 1883 devastated Krakatau and totally destroyed its 
animal and vegetable life. The only one that, from its topography, has 
evidently remained for many ages in its present condition is Narcondam. 
Already the writer has laid before this society some notes on the Fauna 
of the islands t ; it remains now to be seen whether the biological facts 
indicated by their Flora are in agreement with the deductions that 
should follow from their physiographical configuration. 

All the plants found in the two islands are enumerated in the list 
that follows ; running numbers are added to the locality so as to show 
at a glance how many species occur in each. In the discussion that 
succeeds the list the peculiaritios of each island are dealt with before 
their common characteristics are considered. 

a 

* Stieler : Uand Atlas, sheet 8. 

t Prom : Froceodings Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 1892, p, 109. 
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Plants collected in Narcondam and Barren Island. 

I. MENISPERMAOE^. i. 

1. Anamirta Oocculus W. & A. Narcondam (1). 

India, Indo-Ghina, Malaya. 

2. Otclba peltata H. F. & T. Barren Island (1). 

Andamans, Nicobars, Burma, 

3. Antitaxis calooarpa Kurz. Narcondam (2), common. 

Andamans and Nicobars. 

ii. CAPPARIDE^. II. 

4. Capparis sepiaria Linn., var. orandifolia Kurz. Narcondam (3) ; 
Barren Island (2) ; common. 

Andamans, Burma, Malaya ; the variety docs not occur in India. 

5. Capparis tenera Dalz., var. latifolia H. f. & T. Narcondam (4). 
Andamans, Tenasserim ; the variety does not occur in India. 

III. VIOLARIE^. — . 

6. Alsodeia bengalensis Wall Narcondam (6). 

Assam, Burma, Andamans, Nicobars. 

IV. GUTTIPERiB. — . 

7. Oalophyllum inophyllum Linn. Narcondam (6) ; bcacli-forest. 
Mascarene Isds. ; S. E. Asia ; Australia ; Polynesia. 

V. MALVACEAE, iii. 

8. Hibiscus tiliaceus Linn. Narcondam (7) ; Barren Island (3). 
Cosmopolitan on tropical sea-shores. 

9. Thespesia populnea Corr. Narcondam (8). 

On tropical coasts throughout the Eastern Hemisphere. 

10. Bombay insignb Wall., var. polystemon Prain; var, nov. caudice 
armata, foliolis 7-9, sessilibus anguste lanceolatis, subtus glaucescenti- 
bus, staminibus plurimis (circa 700); capsula 3*5-4 poll, longa: flori- 
bus rubris. Narcondam (9); common. 

India, Indo*China, Andamans, Malaya ; this variety endemic. 

There has been some confusion as regards the Asiatic species of Bowha^o ; the 
writer, therefore, takes this opportunity of giving diagnoses of all of them. His 
excuse for doing so in this place, is tliat it was the difficulty of localising this tree 
that led to the study of the genus. 

BOMBACES AsiATICiB. 

Arbores (ordinis Malvaceabuu) grandes, saltern juniores oaudice armatee foliis 
digitatis ; calyoe ooriacoo ; stylo simplici ; fructu capsulaxi, sogmentis 5 \ seminibus 
Iftitfl. endorcorpii involutis. 

Fmotus segmentis crassisBimo coriaceis, seminibus sarcinis 
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lance propriis distincte inyolatis ; oortice din viridi : tnbo 
Btaminali l-seriali, segmentis 6, l-S-aatheriB, petalis alter- 
nis ; floribns minoribuB Bordide luteo-albis... Bomlax pentandnm {Erioden- 

dron anfractuosum), 

[In India poninsnlari et in insulis AndamanensibnB, indi- 
gena et BylveatriB j in India bor^^li, in Indo-Ohina et 
proDBertim in Malaya late onlta et forsan inqnilina.] 

Fructus Bcgmentis ligneiB, lana endocarpii vix in sarciniB 
distinotis BOgregata; cortice mox cinerascento ; floribas 
maximis, BaopisBime rubriB : — 

Tnbo Btaminali 6-Boriali, serio interiori segmentiB 5, 

2-antherifl, petaliB altemis, cum sorie altera Btamini- 
buB BimplicibaB, l-antheris, 10 per paria petalis 
oppositis fuBcem centralom stylnm amplectentem 
formonto; ceteris in pbalangibns 2-cruralibnB 6, 
petalis oppositis dispositis, staminibuB pbalangiam 
Bingularum sub-12, omnibus binisl-antheris ; folio- 
liB longius petiolulatia, lamiuis acuminato-caudatiB 
BubtuB viridibus; stylo longibrachiato ; capsula 

yelutina Bcnnhaio maldbaricwn, 

[In India peninsnlari et boreali, in China australi ot Indo- 
China, in archipolagine Malayaua, msulis Fhilippinensi- 
buB et Australia boreali-orientali frequons.] 

Tnbo Btaminali multiseriali, staminibus omnibus binis 
1-anthoris, serio interiori (forsan oum sorio altera 
tantum epeciei proecedentis comparanda) stamini- 
buB 20 petalis oppositis annulum stylnm ampldcten- 
tem formante ; coteris in phalangibus 2-ornralibns 
6, petalis oppositis dispositis, Btaminibus phalangium 
Bingularum numorosis; foliolis broyo petiolutatis 
yel BOBsilibns, laminis aoutis ; stylo breyibrachiato ; 

capsula glabra Bombax instgne, 

[In India peniuBulari ocoidontalij in Indo-China et in 
Malaya.] 

Bombax pentandrum and B, malabaricvm are wonderfully uniform in the number 
and arrangement of the elements of their staminal whorl ; B, inaigne, while equally 
uniform as regards the arrangement, yaries considorably as regards the number 
of Btamens in its phalanges. The subjoined key shows the distinguishing features 
and relatiye position of the most important of these yarietios. 

Tnbo Btaminali oyario plus duplo longiore 
foliolis BubsessilibuB late lanceolatis, 

BubtuB yiridibuB glabris ; floribus albis | • 

(capsula ignota) Bomhae insigne, sub.-sp. aneept [B. 

dneeps Pierre). B. nuOalarid yap. 
alhijlora Wall. [Oat. a. 1840/8 et 
1840/4] Tel ad hano snb-speoiem, 
vel ad B. imigma gonnini var. 
aU)am referenda est. 
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[Barma (Shan) ; Goohin-Ghina.] 

Tnbo staminali ovorio vix longiq^o Bomhan inBignCt bub.-bp genuinu* 

Staminibus phalangium cmralibns 
utrinqne circa 20: — 

Staminibus phalangium singularum 
inter-cruralibua circa 30, capsnla 
(unius ignota), 10-12-ponicari 
Foliolia subacBailibna laio lanceo- 
latia vel obovato-muoronatia, 
aubtua glaucoacentibuB ; fieri- 

bus rubris var. typica (B. insigne Wall ; B. fes^ 

tivum Wall. [Oat. 184IJ). 
[Chittagong} Arracan} Pegu.] 

Foliolia subaeaHilibus laio lancoo- 
latis, aubtua viridibua gla- 

bria ; fioribus albia var. alha {Salmalia malabarica 

Hort. Bogor., nequaqumn Schott). 
[Java, ouUa; forsan Burma (vide supra B. aTtceps).} 

Foliolia breve petiolulatia an- 
guate lancoolatis, aubtua < 
glaucoacentibuB} fioribus ru- 
bria var. andamanica. 


[Andamans ; ins. Cocos]. 


Foliolia brove petiolulatia an- 
guate lanceolatis, aubtua 
puberulia ; (florum colore 
ab autore neglocto; capaula 

ignota) var. camhodiensis (B, 

Piorro. 


[Cambodia.] 

Staminibus phalangium singularum 
intercruralibua circa 60, capaula 
10-l2-pollicari, foliolia aubseBaili- 
bus late lanceolatis, fioribus ru- 
bris var. Wtghfii, 

[India; in prov. Kanara, Anamallai, Malabar.] 
Staminibus phalangium singularum 
intorcruralibuB circa 90 ; capaula 
8-4-pollicari tantum ; foliolia 
BessilibuB onguate lanceolatis, sub- 
tus glauceacontibuB } fioribus ru- 
bris var. polystemon. 


[Narcondam.] 

Staminibus phalangium cruralibus utrin- 
que 10; phalangium singularum in- 
tercruralibus circa 80 ; capaula 10-12- 
poUicari; foliolis breve petiolulatis 


cainhodiense 
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lanceolatiB BnbiniB viridibuB glabriB, 

floribns viridesoentibns var. lamtensia. 

[Ferak ; prov. Larut : for&n etiam in arohipelagine Malayaua 
apnd Friaman]. 

It will be noted that the writer is unable to perpetuate the generic rank 
(Eriodendron) asBigned by DoGandolle to the Linnean Bomhax pentandrum. When 
the differences in the Btaminal columns of the three 'speoieB* here recognised 
are reduced to the simplest possible terms, we observe that in B, pentandnm this 
whorl consists of but one element, the items of which are alternate with the petals ; 
that in B. insigne, likewise, there is but one element, the items of which are opposite 
the petals ; that in B. malaharicum^ on the other hand, both these elements occur. 
Either, therefore, Bomhax maldbaricum and Bomhax insigne typify two genera as 
distinct from each other as Eriodendron is from either ; or, as is here proposed, all 
throe are congeneric. In another place the writer hopes to show that he is right 
in thinking, with Schumann, that Pachira does not deserve to bo removed goneri- 
oally from Bomhax ; that he is justified in further reducing Chorisia to Eriodendron, 
and therefore also to Bomhax ; and is entitled to believe, with Willdenow, that the 
characters which separate Adansonia from Bomhax are too trivial to be generic. 

On the other hand, it will be noted that the material of some of the forms 
included in B, insigne is not yet complete, and it will be readily understood that 
writers who recognise as distinct the * genera ’ referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
will be still more apt to treat as specifically separable the various forms of B, insigne 
here defined. No work on Indian Botany hitherto published notes B, insigne as 
Indian j the tree, when mentioned, is stated to occur only in Indo-China. 

VI. STERCULIACB^. iv. 

11. Stercblia bubigniosa Vent., var. qlabrescens King. Narcondam 
(10) ; Barren Island (4). 

Andamans and Nicobar coasts, general ; the variety only. 

— . Heeitieea littoeaus Dryand. Narcondam, fruits on beach, B. 
Bay ; Barren Island, fruits on beach at Landing-place Gove ; not found 
growing in cither island. 

VII. TILIACE^. — . 

12. Gbewia ljdvigata Vahl. Narcondam (11) ; in leaf only. 

Africa ; India, Burma, Malaya ; Australia. 

viii. RUTACB-ffl. — . 

13. Gltcosmis pentaphylla Corr. Narcondam (12). 

India, Indo-Ohina, Malaya. 

IX. BURSERAOB^. v. 

14. Garttga pinnata Roxb. Narcondam (13) ; Barren Island (6) ; in 
both islands common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

— . OJEAEiuJi EVPSYLLUM KuTz. Narcondam ? 

The leaves of this species occur in Herb. Calcutta, and are given as from 
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Norcondam, pn the aathority of the Andaman Deputation of 1866, by whom the 
epeoimen was collected ; the writer did not see the tree in 1891. As the depnr 
tation visited the Coco Group (where the species does occur] as well as Nar- 
oondam, and as there are many other errors of locality on the tickets of thek 
collection, the species, though hero mentioned, is not formally included in the list. 

X. MELIACEuE. — . 

15. Amoora Rohituka W. & A. Naroondam (14). 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

16. Amoora degandra Hicrn. Naroondam (15). 

Central and Eastern Himalaya ; Malaya. 

— , Oasapa moluccensis Lamk. Naroondam ; seeds on beaob, E. Bay. 

xr. OLACINE^. — . 

17. Cansjera Rheedei Gmel. Naroondam (16). 

India, Burma, Malaya ; N. Australia ; S. China. 

18. Apodttes andamanica Kurz. Naroondam (17). 

Andamans. 

i 

xit. RHAMNE^. vr. 

19. COLUBRINA ASIATICA Brogn. Narcondam (18) ; Barren Island (6). 
Afrioa ; India and Ceylon ; Burma, Malaya ; N. Australia. 

20. Gouania leptostachya Brogn. Naroondam (19), very plentiful. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

XIII. AMPBLIDEuE. vii. 

21. ViTis REPBNS W. & A. Barren Island (7), very common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

22. ViTis CARNOSA Wall. Narcondam (20), common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

23. ViTis LANCEOLARTA Roxb. Narcondam (21). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

24. Leba sambucina Willd. Narcondam (22) ; Barren Island (8). 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

XIV. SAPINDACEiB. viii. 

25. Erioglossom edule B1. Narcondam (23), common ; Barren Island (9). 
India, Burma, Malaya ; N! Australia. 

26. Allophtlus Cobbb B1. • Narcondam (24), at Coco Bay. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

27. Dodonjea vibcosa Linn. Barren Island (10), common in the valley 
south of the lava. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 
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XV. ANACARDIAOE^. ix. 

28. Odina Wodibr Roxb. Narcondam (25), very common. 

India, Indo-China. 

29. Sembcaepus hetbrophylla B1. Narcondam (26) ; Barren Island (11). 
Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya. 

XVI. LEGUMINOSiB. x. 

30. DESMODmM poltoarpon do. Narcondam (27) ; Barren Island (12). 
East Africa; S.-E. Asia; Polynesia; Japan and China. 

31. Abrus peecatorius Linn. Narcondam (28) ; Barren Island (13). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

32. Erythrina iNDfCA Lamk. Narcondam (29), coast, Anchorage Bay. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

33. Mucuna otoantea DO. Narcondam (30), common. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Polynesia. 

34. Ganavalia turgida Orah. Narcondam (31), Coco and East Bays. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

35. ViGNA LUTBA A. Gray. Narcondam (32), on coast. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

36. Phaseolus adenanthus G. F. Mey. Narcondam (33), abundant on 
beach at East Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

37. Dalbergia tamarindifolta Roxb. Barren Island (14). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

38. Dalbergia monospeema Dalz. Narcondam (34), coast north of 
Anchorage Bay. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; China. 

39. Derris scandees Benth. Narcondam (35), East Bay, in sea-fence. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; China. 

40. PoNGAMiA GLABRA Vent. Barren Island (15), one tree behind the 
beach at the landing-place, and close to the lava. 

Mascareno Isds ; India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; Polynesia. 

41. CiESALPiNiA Bonducella Plcm. Narcondam ^36), Coco Bay. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

42. Entada scandens Benth. Narcondam (37). 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

43. Acacia concinna DC. Narcondam (3p) ; Barren Island ( 16) ; common. 
India^ Indo-China ; China. 

xviT. COMBRETACEj® XI. 

44. Tbrminalu Oatappa Linn. Narcondam (39) ; Barren Island (17). 
Andamans, Malaya. 

ThU i. compaiatiroly sowce in Jfaroondam, but on Barren it i. 
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donbtedly the most numerously reprosonted troe present. Though really a littoral 
species, it is not here confined to the shore, but extends from base to summit of the 
outer cone on both sides wherever there is soil suitable for it to grow. Its general 
dis^rsal in the island has been largely assisted by the ratsj they carry off the 
fruits in order to eat the fleshy outer portion. 

45. Gyrocarpus Jacquinii Roxb. Naroondam (40). 

Africa ; India, Indo- China, Malaya ; Polynesia : not in the Mas- 
carene Islands or E. Africa. 

xviii. MYRTACE^. xit. 

46. Eugenia Jambolana Linn, Barren Island (18), very common. 

India, ludo-China, Malaya ; Australia. 

47. Barkingtonia speciosa Porst. Narcondam (41). 

Ceylon ; Andamans, Malaya ; Australia ; Polynesia. 

The fruits of this species wore picked up on the beaches in Barron Island, but 
the tree itself was not found growing. 

XIX. MELASTOMACEi®. — . 

48. MemecyIjOn EDUbE Roxb. Narcondam (42). 

Ceylon ; Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya ; Philippines. 

XX. CUCURBITACEiB. — . 

49. Trtchosanthes palmata Roxb. Narcondam (43). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Japan and Cliina. 

XXI. RUBTACE-<E. xiii. 

60, Oldenlandia corymbosa Linn. Barren Island (19), in the crater. 
America ; Africa ; India, Iiido-China, Malaya. 

61. Mussa^nda macropuylla Linn. BaiTen Island (20), common. 
Indo-Cliina, Andamans. 

This plant, which is common in the valley between the cones, close to the lava, 
is one of tho species reported by tho Deputation of 1866; flowering specimens col- 
lected then are preserved in the Calcutta Herbarium, but are noted as being from 
Narcondam, not Barren Island. The species docs not appear to occur in Narcondam, 
for the plant was carefully looked for there. The mistake on those tickets, which 
requires to be pointed out, since some of tho specimens collected in 1806 may have 
reached Herbaria in Europe, is neverlholess a fortunate one, as it first called tho 
attention of the writer to thoiact that, though this Deputation only reported on 
Barren Island (Proc. Ab. ISoc.^ Beng,, 1866, 215), it visited Narcondam also. The 
interest of this fact will bo shown in discussing tho iircsenco of the Coco-nut. 

The species has here, owing to its situation, developed a shrubby habit, but oare- 
ful examination of the complete material obtained by tho writer, loads him to 
conclude that it cannot be looked upon as oven rarietally distinct. 

J. II. 10 
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62* OuETTABDA SPECIOSA Linn. Naroondam (44), 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

63. IxoBA BBUNNESCENS EuTz. Narcondam (45), and Barren Island 
( 21 ) ; common on the coasts. 

Andamans. 

54. IxoBA CUNEIFOLIA Boxb. Barren Island (22), within outer cone. 
Indo-Chiua. 

65. Morinda citripolia Linn., var. bractbata H. f. (sp. Boxb.) Nar- 
condam (46), very common everywhere, from sea-level to the top of the 
hill, at 2300 feet elev. ; Barren Island (23), common. 

India, Indo-Cliina, Andamans. 

66 . PiEDERTA F(ETiDA Linn. Narcondam (47). 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

xxn. COMPOSIT-^. xiv. 

67. Vernonia divergens Benth. Narcondam (48), on coast. 

India, Indo-China. * 

68 . Blumea glomerata DC. Narcondam (49), rocks, west coast. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; China. 

69. Blumea laciniata DC. Narcondam (60), rocks cast coast. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya 5 China. 

60. Blumea myriocephala DO. Narcondam (51), at 1600-1800 feet. 
Eastern Himalaya, Indo-China, Andamans. 

61. Pluchea indica Less. Narcondam (62), and Barron Island (24), 
on coasts ; common. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; China. 

62. Wedelia scanoens C. B. Clarke. Narcondam (63), common on 
coasts ; Barren Island (25), coasts. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xxiii. GOODENOVIE.®. xv. 

63. SciEVOLA K<enigii Vahl. Narcondam (64) ; Barron Island (26). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; Polynesia. 

XXIV. MTBSINBiE. xvi. 

64. Ardisia humilis Yahl. Narcondam (55) ; Barren Island (27). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya ; China. 

XXV. SAPOTACte-dS. — . 

65. Sideroxtlon perrugineum H. & A. Narcondam ( 66 ). 

Malaya, Andamans ; China. 

This is another of the species obtained hy the Deputation of 1866 ; on this 
occasion the labels are correct. The form present here has onasually large leaves— 
in young trees they are 80 in. long by 12 in. across. 
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66. Diosptbos Kumii Hiem. Narcondam ( 57). 

Andamans and Nicobars. 

xxvT. APOOTNE-*®. xyii. 

67. Aganosma marginata G. Don. Barren Island (28), very common 
in the valley between the cones, to the south of the lava« 

Indo-China, Malaya. 

68. Anodbndron paniculatum A. DO. Narcondam (58). 

India, Indo-Ghina, Malaya. 

XXVII. ASCLEPIADACEiEj. xviii. 

69. Ttlophora GLOBiPBRA H. f. ? Narcondam ( 59) ; in fruit only. 
Andamans. 

70. Hota parasitica Wall. Narcondam (60) ; Barren Island (29). 
Indo-China, Malaya. 

71. Hota divebsipoha B1. (JT. orbiculata Wall.) Narcondam (61) ; 
Barren Island (30). 

Indo-China, Malaya. 

72. Dischidia nummularia R. Br. Narcondam (62), 

Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia. 

xxvm. EBENAOE-^. xix. 

73. Mitreola oldenlandioides Wall. Barren Island (31), abundant 
underneath a thicket of gregarious Flueggia to the north of the lava at 
Landing-place Cove ; not seen elsewhere. 

India, Burma, Malaya ; N. Australia. 

74. Strychnos acuminata Wall. Narcondam (63), once at 1600 feet, 
Burma, Andamans. 

XXIX. CONVOLVULACEJS. xx. 

76. Ipomcea grandiflora Lamk. Narcondam (64) ; Barren Island (32). 
Bast Africa ; India, Indo-China j Malaya, Australia, Polynesia. 

76. Ipomoea denticulata Ohoisy. Narcondam (65), at East Bay. 
Mascarene Islands ; Laccadives and Ceylon ; Andamans, Indo-China, 

Malaya ; Australia, Polynesia. 

77. Ipomoba turpethum R. Br. Narcondam (66), in the bed and round 
the edges of a small dry lagoon in the beach -forest at East Bay. 

Mascarene Islands; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia, Polynesia. 

78. Ipom(ea biloba Forsk. Narcondam (67) ; Barron Island (33). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

79. Ipomcea vitipolia Sw. Narcondam (68), Coco Bay, abundant. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

80. Convolvulus parviplorus Linn. Narcondam (69), Anchorage Bay. 

Africa; Indo*China, Malaya; Australia. 
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— . SOLANAOE^. XXI. 

81. Phtsalis umiMA Linn. Barren Island (34), on a small landslip 
on outer cone, south of Landing-place Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

— . SOROPHULARINB^. xxii. 

82. Vandellta CRUSTACEA Bcuth. Barren Island (35), on the small 
landslip, and also inside the crater. 

Africa ; India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia, Polynesia ; China. 

XXX. BIGNONIACE^. xxiii. 

83. Oroxylum indicum Vent. Narcondam (70) ; Barren Island (36). 
India, Indo-Cliina, Malaya. 

XXXI. ACANTHACEiE. xxiv. 

84. Eranthemum succipolium Kurz. Narcondam (71); Barren Island (37). 
Andamans, Nicobars. 

XXXII. VERBENACEiB. xxv. 

85. Callicaepa aeboeea Roxb. Narcondam (72) ; Barren Island (38). 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

86. Premna INTBGRIPOLIA Linn. Narcondam (73) ; Barren Island (39). 
India, Indo-Obina, Andamans. 

87. CuERODBNDEON iNBRME Gasrtu. Narcondam (74), at East Bay. 
India, Indo-China, Andamans. 

XXXIII. NYCTAGINE.d3. xxvi. 

88. Boerhaavia eepens Linn. Narcondam (75) ; Barron Island (40) ; 
common on rocks on the coast. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

89. PisoNiA aculeata Linn. Narcondam (76), not very plentiful. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

90. PisONiA ALBA Span. Narcondam (77), beach-forest, ^ Bay. 
Laccadives, Ceylon ; Andamans, Malaya. 

91. PisoNiA EXCELSA Bl. NoTcondam (78 ), abundant, B. Bay. 
Andamans, Malaya. 

xxxiv. ARISTOLOCHIACEuE. — . 

92. Akistolochia tagala Cham. & Schlecht. Narcondam (79), 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; China. 

XXXV. MYRISTICACE^. — , 

93. Mtristica glauca Bl. Narcondam (80). 

Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya.. \ 
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XXXVI. EUPHOBBIAOE.®. xxvn. 

94. Bridelia tomentosa B1. Narcondam (81). 

India, ludo- China, Malaya, Australia, China. 

95. Aotephila excelsa Muell.-Arg. (A. javensis Miq.) Narcondam 
(82) ; gregarious and plentiful, the commonest species in the island. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

96. Phyllantkus ueticulatus Poir. Barren Island (41), to the south 
of the lava, near inner base of outer cone. 

Africa; India, Burma, Malaya ; China. 

97. Qlochiciion calooakpum Kurz. Narcondam (83), and Barren 
Island (42) j. common on rocks on the coast. 

Andamans and Nicobars, 

98. Fluegota microcarpa B1. Barren Island (43) ; gregarious and 
plentiful between the cones to the north of the lava. 

Africa; India, Indo- China, Malaya; Australia; Cliina. 

99. Br EYNE A RnAMNOiBES Muell.-Arg. Narcondam (84). 

India, Burma, Malaya ; China.. ^ 

100. Cyclostemon MACROPHYfiLiJS Bl. Narcoiidam (85). 

India, Andamans, Malaya. 

101. Cyclostemon assamtcus Hook, f. Narcondam (86). 

Eastern Himalaya, Assam ; Andamans. 

102. Blachia ANDAMANiCA Hook. f. Narcondam (87), Anchorago Bay. 
Andamans. 

103. MALLorus ANDAMANicus Hook. f. Narcondam (88), gregarious and 
common, but less so than Actephila excelsa. 

Andamans. 

104. Macaranga Tanarius Muell.-Arg. Narcondam (89) ; Barren Is- 
land (44), 

Andamans, Malaya. 

Ij08. Gblonium J 31 FAR 1 UM Roxb. Narcondam (90), plentiful on the 
coast; Barren Island (45). 

Andamans, Malaya. , 

XXXVII. URTTCACB.^. xxviii. 

106. Trema AMBOiNBNSis Bl. Narcoiidam (91), common on rocky 
coasts and inland also; Barren Island (46), general, some stunted 
examples occur even on the have inner cone. 

Eastern Himalaya, Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya. 

107. Ficus giubosa Bl., var. cuspidifera King. Barren Island (47). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya, 

108. Ficus glaberbima Bl. Narcondam (92) ; one of the tallest trees. 
Himalaya, Indo-China, Malaya. 
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109. Ficus Benjamina Linn. Narcondam (93) ; seeds brought have 
germinated at Calcutta. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

110. Ficus rbtusa Linn., var. nitida King (sp. Thunbg). Narcondam 
(94), and Barren Island (48) ; very common on both islands. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; A.ustralia ; New Caledonia ; China. 

111. Ficus nervosa Roth. Narcondam (95), at J,800 feet elevation. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya ; China. 

112. Ficus Bumphii B1. Narcondam (96), and Barron Island (49) ; 
very plentiful. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

113. Ficus CALLOSA Willd. Narcondam (97), beach-forest at Bast 
Bay ; a veiy tall tree. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

114. Ficus bbevicuspis Miq. Narcondam (98), very common; Barron 
Island (50) ; this is one of those species in which many of the branchlets 
are hollow and afford homes for species of ants. 

Andamans, ^Malaya. 

116. Ficus hispida Linn., var. ttpica. Barren Island (51), in the valley 
between the cones, at the inner base of the outer cone. 

India ; Indo-China, Malaya. 

var. DiEMONUM King (sp. Koenig.). Narcondam (99), and Barren 
Island (61) ; frequent. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

116. Ficus VARIEGATA Bl. Barren Island (52) ; on the hill at the west 
end of southern part of outer cone, overlooking Landing-place Bay. 

Indo-China, Malaya. 

117. Antiaris toxicaria Leschen. Narcondam (100), not common. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

The leaves of the form present here exactly match those of Malayan specimens 
named A, rufa MiqueL 

118. Artocarpus Lakoocha Roxb. Narcondam (101). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

119. Bcehmeria malabarica Wedd. Narcondam (102) ; very plentiful. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

120. PiPTURUS VBLUTINUS Wedd. Narcondam (103), plentiful. 

Nicobars, Malaya; Polynesia. 

— . ORCHIDACE^. XXIX. 

12L Dendrobium sp. Barrmi Island (53), rather common on trees oh 
inside of outer cone. 
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122. Pholidota imbricata Lindl. Barren Island (64), inside crater. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

XXXVIII. SCITAMINE^. — . 

123. Musa sapientum Linn. The Plantain. Narcondam (104), a large 
grove behind the Coco-nut trees at Coco Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics, cultivated. 

No doubt deliberately introduced for the benefit of possibly ship- wrecked 
mariners, though it is not quite clear who planted it ; probably (see under Cocos 
nucifera) it has been introduced from the Andamans, and perhaps dates from 1866. 

xxxix. DIOSCOREACE^. xxx. 

124. Dioscorea sativa Linn. Narcondam (105) Barren Island (55). 
India, Burma, Malaya ; Australia. 

125. Dioscorea gladra Boxb. Barren Island (56) ; common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

XL. LILIACEiE. XXXI. 

126. Dracjina ANGUSTiPOLiA Roxb. Narcondam (106), Anchorage Bay. 
Indo-China, Malaya, Australia. 

127. Qloriosa superba Linn. Barren Island (57), E. coast near sea. 
Africa ; India ; Indo-China, Malaya. 

XLi. COMMELINACE-i®. — . 

128. POLLIA Aclisia Hassk. Narcondam (107), very abundant on 
slopes overlooking south end of Anchorage Bay. 

Eastern Himalaya, Indo-China, Malaya. 

XLii. PALMED. XXXII. 

129. Oartota mitis Lour. (G. soloUfera Wall.) Narcondam (108). 
Indo-China, Malaya. 

130. Cocos NUCIFERA Linn. Narcondam (109), many at Coco Bay, 
a few at Anchorage Bay, one, not yet bearing, at E. Bay ; Barren Island 
(58)j thirteen trees counted from the offing, behind the Pandanus fence 
at Anchorage Bay ; none seen elsewhere. 

India; Malaya; Polynesia; America. 

The introduction of this treo into these islands is a question of some interest. 
The tree at E. Bay, Narcondam, has no doubt been produced from a nut washed 
round from Coco Bay ; in all likelihood the trees at Anchorage Bay have been 
derived from the same source. The trees at Coco Bay itself may have origi- 
nated from nuts brought from the Coco Group by a surface-current sweeping from 
the Soa of Bengal, through the Preparis Channels, from N.-E. to S.-W. across the 
Andaman Sea ; but as they are associated, v^ere they occur, with a grove of 
Musa sapientum (which must have been deliberately introduced), it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the two species were introduced together. 
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The question is, when did they first appear P Hume and Ball landed in 1873 
at the very spot where they are now so plentiful, yet no mention is made by either 
writer of their presence. As Ball speaks of some of the species observed at this 
Bay, and as Hume describes tiie Coco-nuts seen by him, shortly aftcr^ at the Cocos, 
it is hard to believe that the trees' were thoro in 1873. Again, Mallet makes no 
reference to them in 1884 ; the maps accompanying his account indicate that he 
and Hobday landed at Anchorage Bay, and he may not therefore have soon the large 
grove at Coco Bay ; but those at the beach whore he landed should have been 
evident to him. Mallei’s paper is however confined to the geology and topog^raphy 
of the island, and hardly alludes to its vegetation. But Hume, Ball, and Mallet are 
equally silent regarding the Coco-nuts on Barron Island which wo know to have been 
present in 1860, for they wore soon by the Andaman Deputation — whoso report has 
been already referred to (p. 66 J — behind a beach, to which they still seem confined. 
As these three writers failed to notice Coco-nuts in Barron Island, where we know 
they existed at the time of those visits, there is no reason why Coco-nuts should not 
have been present then in Narcondam also. The Andaman Deputation in their 
Report (Proc. As. Soc., Be/? </., 1866, 216)., say : .“We brought from Port Blair with 
“ us a number of Cocoa-nuts, Plantain troos, and Pine-apple cuttings, and those 
“ wo planted on the ground from which the grass had been out, in hopes that 
“ they might bo of use to some future visitors.”* Wo have seen, in connection 
with some of the species in this list, that the same deputation visited Narcondam 
also, though it did not report on that island j nothing therefore is more probable 
than that the deputation did thoro what it had done on Barren Island, and that 
to its members belongs the credit of having introduced, at least, the Plantains. But 
the Coco-nut trees are so much more numerous, and so much larger on Narcondam 
than on Barren Island, that one finds it difficult to think they only date from 1866. 
It is unfortunate that the deputation did not find it necessary to report on Narcondam 
as well as on Barren Island ; had they done so, there is little doubt the report would 
have mentioned any Coco-nuts that wore present. However, oven if the Coco-nut 
trees wore already there in 1806, tho writer is inclined to think that their origin 
must still be duo to introduction by some previous visitor. 

The Coco-nuts on Barron Island may bo supposed to bavo originated from nuts 
swept up by a strong surface-current that flows from tho south-west, and that 
therefore would bring drift from tho Nioobars where Coco-nuts aro plentiful. But 
it is more likely that tho trees liave been introduced, though involuntarily, by man. 
For though there is reason to bclicvo that no one has over landed at this particular 
beach, this bay affords tho only safe anchorago in tho island, and it is therefore more 
probable that those trees have sprung from nuts that have fallen overboard from 

* There was no trace of any of these in the locality indicated during the 
writer’s visit, a circumstanco not surprising ; bocauso, in the first place, the situation 
is not over-suitable for snch species, and, besides, goats have been since then in- 
troduced into tho island ! It may bo mentioned that no one at Port Blair in 1891 
knew of the existence of Coco-nuts in Narcondam, and tho writer consequently took 
a number with him in order to plant them, only to* find the act uimocessary. And, 
bearing in mind the state of affairs in Groat Coco (Journ. Boc., Beng., lx, pt. 2, 
816), ho also took fruits of Caric(^apaya for the same purpose. Should, therefore, 
subsequent visitors find this species established in tho island, they ore hereby re- 
lieved of the necessity of inventing an hypothesis to explain the circumstance. 
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Bome craft lying off this beach, than that they havo been brought by the sea from 
the Nicobars, or that they have been deliberately introduced by man. 

JL^u. PANDANACE^. xxxm. 

131. Pandanus ODORATissiMus Linn. f. Narcondam (110), common at 
Coco Bay and elsewhere ; Barren Island (59), at Anchorage Bay. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

XLiv. ABOIDE-dS. — . 

132. Amorphophallus (Gandantrn) rex Prain, sp. now inhere magno 
depresso-globoso ; catapUylUs 4, ohlongo-lanceolatis ; folii petiolo parum 
asperato vixmaculato, lamina trisccta segmentis irregulariter dichotomis 
iterumqne pinna ti sec tis, pinnulis (imis nonnunqnam cxcoptis) ad costulas 
decurrentibns, ovato-oblongis, caudato-acuminatis, nervis supra impressis, 
subtuB prominentibus, sinubus augustis ; pedunculo crasso florifcro brevi, 
frnctigero elongato ; spaiha junioro catapliyllis obtecta, matura tiibo 
infundibnlari crasso in laminani late campanulatam margine tandem 
redexa undnlato-plicatam. postico acuniinatatn expanse ; spadice spatha 
subduplo longiore, erecto, stricto, crasso; inflorescentiis tube spathoe 
snbinclusis, foeminea sursum parum angnstata quam masculom pavnm 
obconicam dimidio longiore, appendice crassa conico-pyramidali inflore- 
Bcentiis dimidio longiore et, saltern prope basin, quam eas triple latiore. 
Narcondam (111), very common. 

Tuhere diam. 9-18-poll. ; cataphylUs spiralitor dispositis, imo exteriore 3 poll., 
altero 9 poll., tortio 12 poll , sunniio interiore 19 poll, longia, omnibus 2 poll, latis, 
pallide viridibus maculis olivacois, domumtamen su boon col oribus luteis ; petiolo 2'5- 
6-podali basi ipsa 4*5 poll, crasso, sursum spatio brevi ita iucrassato ut loco 
supra solum 4 poll, alto crassitudiuis 5-pollicaris, deindo paullatim so coartante et 
apud trifurcationoin diam. 3*5 poll, tantum, pallide viridi, maculis olivaceis, demum 
Bubconcolore olivaceo; lamina diam. 6'5-ped., supra olivacca subtus prasina, sogmen- 
tia singulis 36 poll, longis, pinnulis uUimis 8-10 poll, longis, his 3-3*25 poll, latis ; 
pedunculo florifero brevi, 2*5 poll, tantum longo, fructigoro ad 30 poll, elongato, 
1*6-2 poll, crasso, junioro pallide viridi maturo purpurascento ; spatha a latere 
16 poll., a basi ad apicem versus 19 poll, longa, infra substantiuo carnosm sursum 
tenuescento, extus concoloro pallido viridi, intus ad basin verruculosam lutea, 
Bupra pallide viridi ibi taraen margino excepto cito flavescento ; spadice tota 21*6 
poll, longa, parte fosminea 4’6 poll, longa, basi 2*25 poll, apice 1*75 poll, crassa, 
(fructigera 7 poll, longa ot 3*5 poll, crassa) ox ovariis globosis 0*2 poll. diam. 
viridibus, 2-(rariB8inie 3-)locttlaribu8, 8e.sBilibu8, subcontiguis, in stylos 0*3 poll, 
longos, luteos contractis, stigmatibus plicatim 2-3-lobi8, loculis 1-ovulatis, ovulis 
Bemianatropis deourvis, funiculo, elongato angulo interiore parum supra basin 
aflBxis, in ala placentali circa basin funiculo oxoriente et loculum fero totum 
complonte innixis cademquo amplexis ; parto mascnla 3 poll, longa, basi 1 76 poll,, 
apice 2*6 poll, crassa, o floribus 4-6-anthoris spiraliter dispositis, antheris singulis 
BubseSBilibus oonnectiro sursum parum producto, oUipsoideis sursum angustatis 
apice rimis Innulatis 2-porosiB ; appendke 14 poll, longa, hac basi 6 poll, crassa, 

J, a. 11 
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posfc anthesin cadnca, spongiosa, ragosa, valleculosa, lutea et bmnneo-maoiilata : 
hacca 1— 2-sperma, 0*75 poll, longa, hao 0*26-0 35 poll, lata, ovata, versns apioom 
angnstata, carnosa, lutea ; seminibuB pendulis ovatis, triente basilari e fanioulo 
incrassato Bpongiosis, oeterum ombryone corneo somini subibnformi cartilageneis. 

This specios resomblcs the Java form, or a variety, of Amorphophallus campan* 
ulatuB (J.. campanulatus Blume, Eumphia, i, 139. t. 32, 33, as opposed to Arum cam» 
panulatuMj Eoxb , Hort. Bong., 66) in the conic-pyramidal shape of the appendix, but 
diilors in other respeots, more particularly in the leaf. It agrees with A, virosus 
Brown (Bot. Mag.^ 6978) in having the male and female inflorescence of about 
equal length, but in other respects is very distinct, for A. virosus has the dense 
flowored turbinate male inflorescence, and the short oblong appendix character- 
stio of Roxburgh’s Arum campanulafum of which it is probably only a form. The 
following brief diagnosis f may assist in indicating how very distinct the present 
plant is from the forins hitherto known 

Petiole hardly verracose ; male flowers disposed spirally 
on an infloroscence not wider than the female : yellow 
pyramidal appendix (twice as long as broad, and) one- 
half longer than the combined inflorescences : (male and 
female inflorescences of equal length ; spatho green con- 

colorous) A, rest} 

Petiole very verracose j male flowers disposed spirally on an 
inflorescence much wider than the female ; purplish- 
brown appendix not so long as the combined inflore- 
scences : — 

Male and female inflorescences of equal length, spatho 
green suffused with purple, externally white spotted 

(oblong appendix not longer than broad) A, virosus* 

Male inflorescence much shorter than the female, spatho 

purple concoloroiis A* campanulatus* 

Oblong appendix, not longer than broad Arum campamUatum 

Boxb. (India). 

I’yramidal appendix twice as long as broad Amorphophallus campan^ 

ulatus Bl. (Java).t 

t In connection with this, it maybe mentioned that tho Amorphophallus from the 
Coco Group, mentioned {Journ, As. Boc., Beng., lx, 2, 833) as related to A* hulhifer and 
A. tuberculigery has since flowored at Calcutta, and has proved, as was then anticipated, 
to be a very distinct species. As the authors of tho other species, have indicated by 
the si>ociflc name the tnborole-boaring habit of the species, tho writer proposes for 
this one the name ‘ Amorphophallus oncophtllus * Prain. The diagnosis between 
it and the two species for which it might be mistaken, is as follows 
Stigma Bossilo, spathe uncon stricted, appendix equal in length 


to the combined iufloresocnces : — • 

Female infloroacenco shorter than the male A* tuherculiger. 

Female inflorescence as long as tho malb A* hulhifer. 

Stylo distinct, spathe constricted slightly opposite the male 
inflorescence, appendix twice as long as the combined in- 
floresconoes A, oncopkyllus* 


J As this paper has been passing through the press, the writer has learned 
from Sir Joseph Hooker, that he identifies A, rex with Blame’s Java A, campanula'bus. 
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133. PoTHOS SCANDENS Linn. Narcondam (112), on trees; common. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya, 

xLV. CYPERACBiE. xxxiv. 

134. Ctperus pennatus Lamk. Narcondam (113) ; Barren Island (60). 
Africa, India, Indo-Ohina, Malaya. 

135. Fimbristylis dipuylla Vabl. Barren Island (61 ). 

America ; Africa ; India, Indo-Cliina, Malaya ; Australia ; China. 

136. Fimbristylis perrugtnea Vahl. Narcondam ( 114), rocks on coast ; 
Barren Island (62), tussocks outside inner cone, also inside crater. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

XLvi. GRAMINEiB. xxxv. 

137. Oplismenus Burmanni liocm. & Schult. Barren Island (63). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya ; China, Japan. 

138. Thysanol^bna ACARiFERA Noes. Narcondam (115) coasts. 

India, Indo-China ; Malaya. 

139. PoGONATHERUMSACcnAKOiDEUMBoauv. Barren Island (64) ; common. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya ; China. * 

This species is very abundant on the rocky slopes forming the inner side of the 
outer cone j it is one of the plants collecl.ed by the Deputation of 1800 ; it was also 
collected in 1846 by Kampliovencr, botanist on tho Danish Frigate “ Galatea^* whose 
visit is commemorated by the name * Galatea * having been marked on tlio largo block 
on tho crater. KamphOvonor’s specimens arc in the Horbarinm at Copenhagen, 

140. Irchasmum MUTICIJM Retz. Barren Island (65) ; common, 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; Western Polynesia. 

Usually a coast species, this here extends inland and fills the valley between the 
cones, covering all the bottom of this except tho lava streams. 

— . LYCOPODINEiE. xxxvi. 

141. Ltcopodium cernuum Linn. Barren Island, (66), interior of crater. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

142. PsiLOTUM TRIQUETRUM Sw. Barren Island (67), interior of crater. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

XLTII. FILICES. XXXYII. 

143# Davallia soltda Sw. Narcondam (116), on trees in beach-forest. 
Andamans, Malaya, Polynesia ; Australia. 

144. Davallia spelukc-E' B ak. Narcondam (117), common. 

Afritea ; India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; Polynesia. 

145. Adiantum lunulatum Burm. Barren Island (68), common. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

146. Trichomanes pyxidiperum Linn. Narcondam, (118), at 2330 feet. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 
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147. Cheilanthes tenuifolia Sw. Barren Island (69), dwarf speci- 
mens, plentifal within the crater. 

India, Indo-Ghina, Malaya ; Australia ; Polynesia ; China. 

148. Onychium auratum Kaulf. BaiTen Island (70), occasional. 
Himalayas; Indo-China, Malaya ; China. 

149. Pteris longifolia Linn. Barren Island (71), a few plants. 
Cosmopolitan in tropical and sub-tropical countries. 

150. Pteris biaurita Linn. Barren Island (72), occasional. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

151. Asplenium Nidus Linn. Narcondam (119), on trees, rather 
common. 

Mascarene Islands ; India, Indo-China, Malaya; Polynesia. 

152. Asplenium falcatum Lamk., var. urophyllum Bak. Narcondam 
(120), very common on stony hill-sides ; Barron Island (73). 

Africa ; India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; Polynesia. 

353. Nephrodium terminans J. Sm. Narcondam (121), common. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; Polynesia ; China. 

354. Nephrolepis tuberosa Presl. Barren Island (74). 

Cosmopolitan in the trojiics. 

155. PoLYVODiUM iRiOfDES Lamk. Narcondam (122), at 3800 feet. 
Africa, India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; Polynesia. 

156. POLYPODIUM ADNASCENS Sw, Naicondam (123); Barren Island (75). 
Africa, India, Indo-China, Malaya; Polynesia. 

157. PoLYPODiUM QUERCiFOLiUM Linn. Narcondam (124); Barren Is- 
land (76). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia. 

158. Acbostichum appendiculatum Willd., van setosa Bak. Narcon- 
dam (125), common. 

■ India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

159. Acrostichum costatum Wall., van deltigeba, Narcondam (126) ; 
exactly = Wallich*B Meniscium deltigeruvi, 

E. Himalayas ; Indo-China, Malaya. 

160. Acrostichum aureum Linn. Narcondam (127); and Barren Is- 
land (77) ; common on rocks on the coast. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics in salt marshes. 

161. Acrostichum scandens J. Sm. Barren Island (78), near sea. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; Polynesia. 

xLviii. MTJSCI. x«xviir. 

162. Neckera rugulosa Mitt.* Narcondam (128), at 2330 feet. 

Ceylon. 

• Examined, and kindly named for the writer by Dr. Brotheras, Helsingfors. 
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163. Bryum coronatum Schwiegr. Narcondam (129); Barren Islaiid 
(79). Cosmopolitan in the tropics, 

XLix. LICHENES. xxxix. 

164. CoLLEMA NiGRESCENS Achar. Narcondam (130), rather common ; 
Barren Island (80), plentiful. 

Cosmopolitan. 


L. FUNGI.* XL. 

165. POLYPORUS AUSTRALIS Fries. Narcondam (131) ; Barren Island (81). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

166. PoLYPORUS XANTnOPiTs Fries. Narcondam (132). 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

167. Lenzites PLATYPHYLLITS Cooko, QrevUlea xiii. 1. Narcondam (132). 
Malay Peninsula. 

168. Dedaelea GRIERCINA Frios. Narcondam (134) ; Barron Island (82). 
Cosmopolitan. 

169. Peniophora papyrina Mont. Narcondr^m ( 135) ; Barren Island (83). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

170. Hirneola polytricua Mont. Narcondam ( J.36); Barren Island (84), 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

171. Thelepuora incrustans Pers. Narcondam (137); Barren Island 

( 86 ), 

Cosmopolitan. 

172. Rhytisma, sp. Narcondam (138) ; Barren Island (86) ; on leaves 
of Ficus hrevicuspis, 

Andamans. 


ALGuE. XLi. 

173. Calothrix pulvtnata Ag. Barren Island (87) ; on stones in 
the hot spring on the beach at Landing-place Cove. 

Cosmopolitan. 

174. Calothrix tasmantca Kg. Barren Island (88) ; on rocks in bed 
of torrent on inside of outer cone to the south of the lava. 

Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia. 

§§§ Nature and Origin op the Flora. 

The list includes 174 species, of which 138 occur in Narcondam 
and 88 in Barren Island ; 86, or 62^%, of the Narcondam plants are 
absent from Barren Island, while 36, or 4I7oi of tho Barren Island 
species do not occur in Narcondam ; only 62 species — making 37f7o of 

• Examined, and kindly named for the writer by Mr. G. Massee. 
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the Narcondam, 697© of the Barren Island flora — are common to the 
two islands. Of the genera, 111 occur in Narcondam and 75 in Barren 
Island, but only 48, — 43|^7o of the Narcondam ones, 64^/© of those in 
Barren Island — ^are found in both places. Eleven natural orders present 
in Narcondam are unrepresented in Barren Island; five present in 
Barren Island are not found in Narcondam. 

As regards Cryptogams^ the two floras soom very similar, each 
having the same total number ; the natural orders, however, indicate 
greater diversity of character among Barren Island than among Narcon- 
dam Cryptogams. There arc two Lycopodineos, and two Algce, not re- 
presented in Narcondam ; on the other hand, in Narcondam, at the top 
of the hill are a Trichomanes and a Neckera^ absent from Barren Island. 
Of the thirteen ferns on Narcondam and 12 on Barren Island, 6 only are 
common to the two places ; the Narcondam ferns belong to 6 genera, the 
Barren Island ones represent 8 genera. In Narcondam, one of the 
features of the vegetation is the presence of large beds of ferns ; in 
Barren Island, ferns are scarce. 

All the Cryptogams are herbaceous, and may all have their presence 
credited to wind-agency ; AcrostieJmm auremi^ however, in both islands, 
and Acrostichum scandens in Barren Island, grow only near the sea ; both 
are denizens of mud-flats in the Sunderbuns, the Andamans and through- 
out Malaya and possibly therefore are sea-introduced. 

Of the 46 natural orders of Eha.nerogams in Narcondam, 23 are re- 
presented by one species, 12 by two species, 3 by three species, and 3 
by four species each ; the only orders represented by more than four 
species, are Composites and OonvolvulacecB, each 6 sp. ; Euphorhiaceoe, 10 
sp. ; Legummosoe, 12 sp. and Utricacece, 13 sp. In the 35 natural orders 
in Barren Island we find that 21 are represented by one species, 8 by 
two species, and 2 by three species ; the only orders represented by 
more than throe species are Leguminosoe, BuhiaceoB and Euphorhiacm^ 
5 sp. each, and Urticaceoe, 7 sp. Urticaceoo is thus in both islands the 
leading natural order ; this hegemony is duo to the facilities that fruits 
of the order offer for introduction by frugivorous birds. 

Of the 115 Narcondam Phanerogams^ 33 are trees, 31 are shrubs, 
37 are climbing species — woody climbers 16, herbaceous climbers 21 ; 
only 6 climbers being armed — and 14 are herbs. Of the 65 Barren 
Island species, 15 are trees, 17 are shrubs, 16 are climbers — woody 6, 
herbaceous 10; only 3 armed — and 17 are herbs. There are roughly 
speaking twice as many trees, shrubs and climbers in Narcondam as 
in Barren Island ; the number of herbaceous species in the latter island 
is, however, slightly in excess of the number in the former. Of the 
herbaceous Phanerogams seven species are common to both islands ; all 
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are plants that may have been introduced by the sea. Of inland 
herbaceous species which may have been introduced by fruit-eating or 
marsh birds, or by the wind, the islands do jiot have one in common. 

In Narcondam there are four Oompositm most probably introduced 
by wind ; a grass, T^isyanolmna, may conceivably have been introduced in 
the same way. The two remaining herbs are the Amorphophallus which, 
even if in this island it has developed into a distinct form, must have 
originally been introduced by some fruit-eating bird, and the Follia^ 
which most probably has been introduced by the same agency. 

In Barren Island, the wind-introduced species are two orchids and 
one grass, Pogonatherum ; Ischmmum muticumhan probably been intro- 
duced by the sea. The others have been introduced by birds ; Physalis 
and Mitreola probably by fruit-eating bii’ds ; Oldenlandia, Vandellia and 
Oplismenus by birds to whose feet or feathers seeds have clung. Except 
Pogonatherum, Ischcenium and Mitreola, the Barren Island herbs are 
scarce. 

The paucity of ai’med climbers in both islands is striking. The 
proportion of climbers to erect species is eqnsiderably higher in Narcon- 
dam, where they form one-third of the wliole Phanerogamic flora, than 
in Barren Island, where they form only one-fourth, and partly in con- 
sequence of this, the jungle in Barren Island is opener than in Nar- 
condam. Of the thirty-seven climbers in Narcondam, twelve have 
undoubtedly been introduced by fruit-eating birds, while one has most 
probably been introduced by its fruits having stuck to the feathers of 
some bird ; fourteen have been introduced by the sea ; six by winds. 
Of the remaining four species, which are more doubtful, two may be 
safely assumed to be here sea-introduced species also ; one may be put 
down to the agency of birds, and only one species, the Dioscorea, is 
quite doubtful ; perhaps the sea is on the whole the most likely agency. 

Similarly, of the sixteen climbers on Barren Island, five are clearly 
species introduced by fruit-eating birds ; to these a sixth probably 
should be added. Four are species certainly sea-introduced ; to these 
another should probably, and two more should perhaps be added ; of 
wind-introduced species there are three. 

Very few of these species are common to both islands, only nine, 
or about half the Barren Island and ono-fourth of the Narcondam 
climbers being so ; of these four are again sea-shoro species, and the 
Dioscorea found in both islands may bo a fifth of the sea-introduced 
class. Two, the Soyas, are wind-introductions ; one, Capparis sepiaria, is 
certainly; another, the Ahrus, is probably, a bird-introduced species. 

Of the thirty-one* Narcondam shrubs, one ( has been intro- 
duced by man ; on the other hand not a single shrub owes its presence 
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to the agency of wind. As many as seventeen are nneqnivocally bird- 
introduced species ; and ten are uneqaivocally sea-introdneed species ; 
the remaining three, which are all capsular-fruited Euphorbiaoeco 
(Actephila^ Macaranga and Mallotus), though not unequivocally sea-in- 
troduced, are in all probability species of this class. 

Of the seventeen Barren Island shrubs, seven are undoubtedly bird- 
introduced species ; nine are sea-introduced species ; one species, Dodotma^ 
is, though somewhat equivocally, to be looked upon as wind -introduced. 

There is much greater conformity between the floras as regards this 
class ; thirteen of the Barren Island shrubs occur also in Narcondam, 
only four being peculiar ; all but one of the sea-shore, and all but two 
of the bird-introduced shrubs in Barren Island occur in Naroondam also. 

The trees in the two islands have last to be considered. Of the 
thirty-three in Narcondam twenty-one, or more than three-fifths, have 
been introduced by birds ; two from their fruits having been attached 
to the feet or feathers, the others, by fruit-eating birds : ten may have 
been sea-introduced ; for seven this mode of introduction is undoubted, 
as regards Oai'yota it is rather equivocal, and the Coco-nut may have 
been deliberately introduced ; two species arc wind-introduced. 

Of the fifteen Barren Island trees, .nine are bird-introduced species ; 
five are sea-introduced ; one has been introduced by wind. 

Here again great conformity between the floras is observable ; of 
the fifteen Barren Island trees, ten occur in Narcondam ; these include 
all the bird-introduced ones except four, and all but one of the sea-intro- 
duced species ; one wind-introduced species is common to the two islands. 

Among herbaceous species, where the equality of numbers promised 
most agreement, there is therefore greater diversity between the two 
floras than among the others. 

Of the 75 species of Phanerogams peculiar to Naroondam, 22 have 
been introduced by the sea, 42 by birds, and 10 by winds ; one species 
(Musa) has been introduced by man. Of the 25 species peculiar to 
Barren Island, on the other hand 5 have been introduced by the sea, 16 
by birds, 5 by winds. Of the 40 Phanerogams common to the two 
islands ; 24 arc sea-introduced, 13 are bird-introduced, 3 wind-introduced. 
In the common element of the two floras, the sea-introduced species 
form the dominant class, being nearly double the bird-introduced species 
and six times as numerous as the wind-introduced ones. In the special 
elements, on the other hand, the bird-introduced species form in both 
instances the dominant class ; in Narcondam they are nearly twice as 
numerous as the sea-introduced and four times as numerous as the wind- 
introduced si)ecios ; in Barren Island, they are three times as numei'ous 
as either of these kinds. 
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Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, — By George King, M. B., 
LL. D., F.R.S , C.I.E., Superintendent of the Soyal Botanic Garden^ 
Calcutta, 


[Read June 7Lh]. 

No. 5. 

Order XVI. DIPTEROCARPE^. " 

Resinous trees, rarely climbing slirubs. Leaves alternate, simple, 
quite entire, rarely sinuate-crenate, penni-nerved, the main nerves 
bold; stipules usually small and inconspicuous, sometimes larger 
and persistent, or fugitive, leaving an annular scar, (absent in 
Ancistrocladus), Flowers in few- or many-flowered, axillary and terminal 
racemes or panicles. Bracts usually minute or 0, I’aroly larger and 
persistent. Sepals fj^ee, or cohering into a tube suiToiinding but free 
from, or more or less adtiate to, the base of the ovai*y and fruit. Petals 
contorted, connate at the base, or free. Stamens oo, 15, 10 or 5, hypogy- 
noiis or sub-perigynous, free, connate, or adAate to the petals ; filaments 
short, often dilated at the base; anthers 2-celled, the outer valves 
sometimes larger, connective often aristatc or with an obtuse append- 
age. Ovary slightly immersed in the toms, usually 3- rarely 2- or 
1-celled ; style subulate or flesh}^ entire or with 3 minute stigmatio 
lobes ; ovules anatropous, 2 in each cell, pendulous or laterally affixed 
(solitary and erect in A^icistrocladus). Fruit usually nut-like, its peri- 
carp leathery or woody, 1- rarely 2-sceded, surrounded by the variously 
accrescent calyx of which two or more sepals or lobes are usually developed 
into linear wings. Seed exalbuminous (albumen fleshy and ruminate in 
Ancistrocladus ) ; cotyledons fleshy, equal or unequal, straight or more 
or less plaited and crumpled, sometimes lohed ; radicle directed towards 
the hilum, usually included between the cotyledons.— D istuju. Confined 
(except a few Tropical African species) to Tropical Eastern Asia; 
genera about J8, species about 250. 

Sect. I. PJu-DiPTEROCARVEiif:. Ovaries 3-celled, each cell 2-ovulcd : 
stigmas united, more or less 3-lobed ; seeds usually exalbuminous 
the outer segments of the fruiting calyx usually enlarged : trees 
or erect shrubs, mostly stipulate. 

Fruiting calyx with 2 or , more of its segments 
or sepals produced into long membranous, 
reticulate, nerved wings much longer tlian 
the fruil ; pericarp leathery, (woody in some 
Sp. of Shorea), 

J. IT. 12 
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Fruiting calyx with a distinct tube. 

Calyx-tube quite free from the 

fruit ... 1 Dipterocarpus. 

Oalyx-tube adherent to the fruit 2 Anisoptera. 

Sepals united at the base only, the short 
calyx-tube either quite free from the 
fruit or slightly adherent to it, the 
calyx-segments or sepals valvate or 
nearly so. 

Stamens with a single, long apical, 

appendage from the connective 3 Vatican 

Stamens with 4 apical append- 
ages from the anthers and 1 
from the connective ... 4 Pentacme, 

Sepals free, imbricate. 

The three outer sepals always, 
and one or both of the inner 
two occasionally, winged in the 
fruit; anthers with a short 
apical appendage from the con- 
nective ... ••• 5 Shorea, 

The two outer sepals winged in 
the fruit, tho three inner not 
longer than tho fruit and close- 
ly embracing it ; stamens with 
a terminal appendage from the 
connective longer than tho 
anther ... ... 6 Hopea* 

Sepals of frui ting-calyx all enlarged but not 
exceeding, or only slightly exceeding, the 
finiit ; pericarp leathery or woody. 

Fruiting calyx embracing the fruit but 
not adherent to it. 

Sepals of fruiting calyx slightly 
thickened. 

Sepals of fruiting-calyx ob- 
long, nearly equal, usually 
shorter than the fruit, re- 
flexed or erect ... 7 Setinodendron. 

Sepals of fruiting-calyx 
rotund, unequal (the inner 
two smaller^, reflexed ... 8 Isoptera. 
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Sepals of fruiting calyx much 
thickened and woody at the 
base. 

Calyx forming a cup at tho 
base of the fruit, but not 
adhering to it: pericarp 
woody ... ... 9 Balanocarpus, 

Calyx adherent to the fruit : pericarp 
thickly leathery ... ... 10 Fachynocarpus, 

Sect. II. Ancistrocladtij:. Ovary 1-celled with 
a single ovule ; stigmas 3, distinct : Seeds 
with copious ruminate albumen. Ihxstipulate 
climbers. . ... ... ... 11 Ancistrocladus* 

1. Dii'TKKoCAurus, Gscrin. f. 

Lofty trees, stel lately pubescent or more or less clothed with 
fascicled hairs. Leaves coriaceous, entire or si,nuatc-creiiatc; lateral nerves 
connected by marginal loops and transverse reticulations ; stipules large, 
valvate, enclosing the terminal bnd, finally caducous and leaving an 
annular scar. Flotvers large, white or reddish. Galyx4uhe free. FetaU 
usually pubescent externally, especially on tho outer margin. Stamens 
00 ; anthers linear, cquivalved, acuminate. Ovary 3-cel led ; style filiform ; 
ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit nut-like, 1 -seeded, enclosed in tho accres- 
cent calyx-tube, free ; accrescent calyx-lobes 2, erect. Seed adnate to 
the base of tho pericarp ; cotyledons largo, thick, uneciual ; radicle 
inconspicuous. — D istrib. Ti'opical E. Asia ; species about 60. 

Ripe fruit spliojroidal or ellipsoidal, neither angled nor winged. 

Young branches, petioles, under surfaces of the midribs, and 
nerves of the leaves covered with coarse stiff fasciculate 
hairs. 

Fruit glabrous ... ... 1. I), crinitus, 

„ stellate-pubescent ... ... 2. 1 >. Scortecliinii. 

Young branches deciduously pubescent. 

Leaves with 12 or more pairs of nerves. 

Leaves oblong-elliptic, their under sur- 
faces sparsely steUate-pubescciit 3. D. SJemneru 

Leaves elliptic or ovate-elliptic, their 
under surfaces puberulous or quite 
glabrous ... ... ... 4 D. turhinatus. 

Leaves with 8 to 10 pairs of nerves. 

All parts quite glabrous 


... S. D. Kerrii. 
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Ripe fruit with 6 angular tuberosities on its 
upper portion ... ... ... 6. D, comutus. 

Ripe fruit 6-angled : 

* Calyx-tube glabrous ; leaves 2*5 to 3‘25 in. 

long ... ... ... 7. D.fagineiis, 

Calyx- tube densely stellate-tomentose ; 

leaves 6 to 8 in. long ... ... 8. D. oblongifolius. 

Ripe fruit with its 5 angles produced into wings : 

Leaves glabrous : 

Young branches at first scurf y-puberulous, 
ultimately qnii/e glabrous : buds ovoid, 
minutely pale canescent ... 9. D. grandtflorus. 

Young branches as in the last, but with 
conspicuous tawny-tomentose, obliquo 
annuli ; buds cylindric, hoary-cancs- 
cent ... ... 10. jD. Kunstleri. 

Young branches minutely tawny-^pubes- 
cent, not annulated and never gla- 
brous ; buds ovoid, densely sericeous 11. 2). Griffithii. 
Leaves minutely stellate-pubescent on the 
lower surface : 

riowaTS about 1 in. long ; leaves with 
rounded or sub-cordate bases ; young 
branches very stout, with ovoid buds : 
tho accrescent lobes of the calyx 
1*6 in. broad ... ... 12. P. incanus, 

Flowers 1*5 in. long ; leaves with rounded 
or cuneate, not sub-cordate, bases : 
young branches moderately stout with 
m cylindric buds : accrescent calyx-lobes 

•7 to *8 in. broad ... ... IS, B. alatus, 

1. Dipterocarpus crinitds, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I. 296. 
A tree 90 to 150 feet high : young branches, petioles, under surface of 
midrib and nerves, pedicels and outer surface of bracts of inflorescence 
clothed with stiff yellowish-brown fascicled hairs. Leaves very coria- 
ceous, ovate or more usually obovate, acute, tho base rounded or sub- 
acute; the edge entire, fringed with fascicled hairs, recurved (at least 
when dry) ; both surfaces sparsely hispid when young, glabrescent when 
old ; main nerves 12 to 18 pairs, spreading, rather straight, very 
prominent on the lower, depressed on tho upper, surface ; length 3 to 
5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*76 in., petiole I to 1*25 in. Bacemes about 6- 
flowerod. Flowers neaidy 2 in. long. CaZyj? glaucous, glabrous. Petah 
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pubemlous, linear, blunt. Stamens 15. Fruit (immature) ellipsoid, wing- 
less, glaucous, smooth ; the enlarged calyx-lobes linear-oblong, blunt, 3- 
nerved, inconspicuously reticulate, shining, 3'5 in. long and *6 to ’8 in. 
broad, Dyor in Joum. Bot. 1874, p. 103. D. hirtusy Vesqne, Comptsfr 
Rendus, 1874, 78, p. 627 ; Journ. Bot. 1874, p. 1.51 ; Dyer 1. c. 154, 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 196. 

Perak ; Scortechini, No. 1955. Distrib. Borneo : (fide Dyer), Beccari, 
779, 1883. 

Burck (Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, Vol. 6, p 196) reduces this to 
D. TampamUy Korth. Korthala however describes the fruit of that 
species as having accrescent calyx -lobes 13 inches long by 3 broad. 

2. DirTKROCARPUS SooRTECuiNiT, King, n. sp. A large tree : young 
branches rather stout, densely clothed, (as are the short cylindric buds, 
the petioles and racemes) with largo tufts of coarse, brownish, shining 
hairs. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-ovate, or sometimes oil ip tie-sub-ovate, 
sub-entire, abniptly and shortly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the 
rounded base; upper surface glabrous or giabrescent, the nerves sparse- 
ly stellate-pubescent, the midrib tomentose^ under surface sparsely 
stellate-pubescent, the nerves (and especially the midrib) with long 
silky hairs intermixed : main nerves 16 to 18 pairs, straight, oblique, 
very prominent beneath : length 6 to 7*5 in., breadth 3 to 3*5 in , petiole 
1 to 1*2 in. Racemes few-fiowered, short. Fruit ( ? immature) ovoid, 
contracted under the mouth, glaucous, stall ate- pubescent, ’75 in. long 
and *5 in. in diam ; accrescent calyx-lobes linear-oblong, reticulate, 
slightly naiTOwed in the lower half, the apex obtuse, obscurely 3- 
nerved (the middle nerve bold, the two lateral faint), 4 to 6 in. long and 
*8 to 1 in. broad. 

Perak ; Scortechini, No. 1813, 

This is closely allied to L. crinituSy Dyer, to which Scortechini 
doubtfully referred it. It differs from D. crinitus in its larger leaves 
and stellate-pubescent fruit. It has also a different time of flowering ; 
for, as Scortechini remarks in his field notes, this is in immature fruit 
in the beginning of March, while D. crinitus does not come into flower 
until the end of Apiil. 

3. Dipterocarpus Skinneri, King, n. *sp. A tall tree; young 
branches thin, deciduously tawny-pubescent. Buds cylindric, narrow, 
golden-sericeous. Leaves oblong-elliptic, narrowed in the upper half or 
third to the acute or shortly acuminate apex, slightly naiTowed to the 
rounded base, upper surface glabrous or sparsely adpressed-pubescent, 
the midrib tomontose, the lower sparsely stellate-pubescent, the midrib 
and J6 to 19 paii’S of straight oblique nerves adpressed-sericeous ; 
nerves prominent on the lower, faint on the upper, surface when dry ; 
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length 5 to 8 in., breadth 2*25 to 3 in. ; petiole *7 to *9 in., tomentose. 
Pacmnes simple, short, 2- or 3-flowered, pubescent. Flowers 2*5 in. long. 
Galy;s with narrowly campanulate tube, covered outside with minute, 
pfJe, stellate tomentum. Petals linear-oblong, blunt, more or less pubes- 
cent outside. Fruit (? immature) globular-ovoid, glabrous, *65 in. in 
diam. : accrescent calyx-lobes glabrous, reticulate, linear, blunt, con- 
tracted at the very base, nearly 5 in. long and about *75 in. broad. 

Penang; at the back of West Hill, at an elevation of 1,000 feet. 
Curtis No. 1403. 

A very distinct species known only by Mr. Cartis’ scanty speci- 
mens. I have named it in honour of Mr. Skinner, Resident Oouncellor 
of Penang. 

4. DiPTEROCAurus TURTUNATHS, Gaertu. f. Fruct. HI. 61, t. 188. 
A tree 80 to 100 feet high : young shoots rather slender, at first minute- 
ly velvety, pale grey, afterwards glabrous : buds cylindric, softly pale 
pubescent Leaves thinly coiiaceous, elliptic or ovate- elliptic, acute 
or shortly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-cordate, the edges 
slightly undulate, sometiTues sub-crenate; both surfaces glabrous, or 
the lower puberulous especially on the midrib and nerves : main nerves 
12 to 18 pairs, straight, oblique, prominent on the lower surface; 
length 4*5 to 11 in., breadth 2*5 to 5 25 in. ; petiole 1 to 1*5 in., glabrous 
or pubescent: stipules tawny-velvety in the lower part but pubescent to- 
wards the apex. Racemes 3- to 5-fliowcred. Flowers 1*25 to 1*6 in. long. 
GalyX’ixibQ obconic, glabrous, smooth, not winged. Petals linear-oblong, 
obtuse, more or less eanescent. Fruit ellipsoid-ovoid, tapering to each end 
when young : globular wlien ripe and *75 in, in diam., with neither 
wings nor ridges ; the two accrescent calyx-lobes glabrous, conspicuously 
reticulate, obscurely 3-nerved, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, 4 to 4*6 in. 
long and 1*25 in. broad ; the three small lobes of the calyx deltoid, veiy 
slfbrt. Roxb. Hort. Beng. 42; FI. Ind. II. 612; Corom. Plants III. 
10 t. 213. Ham. in Mem. Worn. Soc. VI. 300 : Wall Cat. 962; A. DO. 
Prod. XVI. 2, 607 ; W, and Am, Prod. 85 ; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI, 
Br. Ind. I, 295 : Journ. Bot. 1874, p. 102 t. 143, fig. 13: Kurz. For. FI. 
Burm. I. 114. D, laevis^ Ham. 1, c. 299. ; A. DO. 1. c, 607. W. and A. 
Prod. 85 : Kurz, 1, c. 114. ?D, indicuSy Bedd. Forest. Rep. 1864-6, 

17 cum tab.; Flora Sylvat. t. 94. 

Assam, Caclior, Chittagong, Burmah, S. India. 

Var, andamanica : enlarged calyx-lobes linear-oblong, not oblanceo- 
late, *75 in. broad ; leaves broadly ovate, sub-cunoate at the base. 

South Andaman : common. 

Following Dyer, I have included under this the plant named J?. 
laevis by Buchanan Hamilton in the Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, 
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Vol. VI. p. 299. Hamilton distingnisheB his species J?. laeris by its 
flattened branchlets, and perfectly glabrous leaves and petioles, while 
D, tuherculatus Gaertn. has terete branches and pubescent leaves and 
petioles. The former (called DuUa Oarjan, by the natives of Chitta- 
gong) yields, he says, no wood-oil ; while the latter (called Telia 
Oarjan) does. The materials before me do not enable me to differen- 
tiate the two as species. Moreover, specimens sent to me by Dr. E. 
Thurston, Reporter on Economic Px*oduots to the Government of India, 
(and which had been collected by the Forest Officer of Chittagong 
under the vernacular names Dtdia and Telia Garjan) appear exactly 
alike. Careful investigation in the field may however prove that there 
is some better basis for Hamilton’s view than the trifling differences 
which he has noted in the outline of the branchlets and the pubescence 
of the leaves. I am not at all satisfied that the Southern Indian tree 
named D. indicus by Beddome is rightly reduced here. Better Herba- 
rium speoimens than any wliich I have seen, and investigation in the 
field, are I think required to settle this point also. 

5. DiPTJiiiocAKPL’s Keuiui, King, n. sp. ‘A tall tree; all parts, 
except the petals, glabrous ; young branches thin, slightly flattened 
at the tips, not annular. Budsn^iVYow, cylindric. Leaves coriaceous, ovate- 
elliptic, acute or very shortly and bluntly acuminate, the edges undulate, 
the base cuncate; main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, oblique, straight, bold and 
shining on the lower surface ; length 3 to 4 in., brotidth 2 to 2 5 in., 
petiole *9 to 1*1 in. Panicles short, spreading, few-flowered. Flowers 
I’S in. long. Oalyx-tuhe glaucous. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, more 
or loss pubescent or tomentoso towai’ds their middle externally. Fruit 
turbinate, smooth, 1 to 1*15 in. in diam. ; accrescent calyx-lobes linear- 
oblong, blunt, reticulate, 3-nervcd, 4*5 to 5 in, long, and 1*25 to 1*5 in. 
broad ; minor lobes very short, broad, rounded. 

Malacca ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 199, Griffith 727, Derry lOdfe, 
Pangkore ; on Gunong Yunggal, Curtis No. 1561. 

Mr. Curtis describes this as a very large tree yielding an oil. It 
resembles D. Masscltii, Bl., but has much smaller leaves. 

I have named this species in honour of Dr. Kerr, an enthusiastic 
Botanist much-interested in the Malayan Flora. Closely allied to this, 
and perhaps identical with it, is the tree represented by Mr. Curtis* 
specimen (Waterfall, Penang) No. 1653. The young wood of the 
latter is however paler than tliat of D. Kerrii from Pangkore and 
Malacca, and the leaves are puberulous, not glabrous, beneath. I have 
seen no flowers of it. 

6. Dipterocarpus cornutus, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Tnd. I, 296. 
A tree 60 to 70 feet high : young branches stout, compressed, iriinutely 
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rufous-tomontose with a few scattered longer hairs. Leaves large, 
coriaceous, oblong, blunt at each end, the edges undulate or obscurely 
sinuato-crenate ; upper surface glabrous, the midnb and nerves pale 
when dry : under surface densely covered with minute, pale, stellate 
tomentum ; main nerves 16 to 20 pairs, prominent, spreading, straight, 
the transverse veins rather distinct : length 9 to 14 in., breadth 5 to 8 
in., petiole 2 to 3 in. ; stipules rufous- sericeous, the hairs fascicled. 
Sacemes 7- or 8-flowered. Flowers 1*75 in long. Galyx-tuhe 5-winged, 
canescent, the short lobes very obtuse. Petals oblong or sub-spathulate, 
stellate-canescent. Fruit about 1 in. long, sub-globular, with 5 thick 
short wings in its upper half ; enlarged calyx-lobes linear, obtuse, 5 or 
6 in. long and 1'25 to 1-7.5 in. broad, shining, boldly 3-nerved, reticulate. 
Dyer in Joum. Bot. 1874, p. 10.3, t. 143. fig. 15. Pariuarium dilleni- 
folium, R. Br. Wall. Cat. No. 7520. Petrocarya dillcnifoUa, Steud. 
Nomencl. II, 309. 

Singapore: Wallich. Malacca: Main gay (Kow Distrib.) No. 197, 
Penang : Curtis No. 1402. Perak : Wray, No. 4160. 

It was Sir Joseph Hooker who first pointed out that the Walli- 
chiau plant No. 7620, issued as Pariuarkm, belongs really to this 
species. 

7. DiPTEUOCAurus fagineus, Vesque in Comptes-Rendus, tome 78, 
p. 626 : Journ. Bot. for 1874, p. 149. A tree 40 to 80 feet high : young 
branches slender, at first minutely pulverulent tawny-pubescent, ulti- 
mately glabresent or glabrous and dark- coloured, the buds cylindric. 
Leaves coriaceous, elliptic- ovate to elliptic-lanceolate, acute, the edges 
entire or sub-undulate-crenulate, the base cuncate, both surfaces puberu- 
lous especially on the midrib and nerves ; main nerves 10 to 13 pairs, 
straight, oblique, prominent on the sub- glaucous lower surface ; length 
2*5 to 3*25 in,, breadth 1*3 to 1*75. Racemes slender, 1- to 4-fl.owered. 
Flowers about 1*25 in. long. Galyx-ttibe campanulate, not constricted 
at the mouth, 5-angled. Rix>e fruit ellipsoid, tapering more at the base 
than at the apex, 5-angled, glaucous, I in. long: accrescent calyx-lobes 
linear-oblong, obtuse, contracted at the base, 3-nerved, 2*5 to 3 in. 
long and about *75 in. broad. D. prismaticus, Dyer Journ. Bot. 1874. 
pp. 104, 152. t. 144 fig. 17. Dipterocarpus, sp. Hook. fil. in Linn. Trans 
XXIII, 161. 

Perak: King’s Collector No. 3527; Scortechini. Penang; Cui4is 
No. 1401. 

D. fagkieus, Vesque, has been collected hitherto only in Borneo 
(Beccari No. 3008 and Motley No. 143,) and the leaves are described 
by Dyer as being papyraceous in texture and having about 8 pairs of 
lateral nerves. The leaves of the Perak tree which I now refer to this 
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species, are coriaceous and have 10 to 13 pairs of nerves. The Perak plant 
may therefore belong to a distinct, but closely allied, species. Curtis' 
Penang specimens (No. 1401) arc quite glabrous in all parts except the 
petals. 

8. Dipterocarpus oblongtfojjus, Blumo, Mas. Bot. Lugd. Bat. II, 
36. A tall tree ; young branches glabrous, dark-coloured, sparsely 
lenticellate ; buds cylindnc. Leaves coriaceous, oblong or elliptic- 
oblong, shortly and bluntly acarainate, the edges sub-undulate, the 
base cuneato ; both surfaces shining, glabrous, the midrib and 13 to 16 
pairs of straight bold nerves with a few stellate hairs along their 
sides : length 6 to 8 in., breadth 2 to 2 75 in., petiole *9 to 1*1 in. 
Racemes slightly supra-axillary, densely tawiiy-tomentose, bifurcating, 
each branch with 3 to 5 flowers and several linear membranous decid- 
uous bracts« Flowers about 2*5 in. long. Calyx-tuhe fusiform, slightly 
contracted at the mouth, 1 in. long, boldly 5-angled, densely stellate 
tawny- tome ntose as are the 3 minor calyx lobes ; the 2 larger linear- 
oblanceolate lobes sparsely stellate-pubescent, boldly 1-nerved and with 
2 obscure lateral nerves. Uipe fruit unknowrf. Miq., FI. Ind. Bat. 1, 
pt. 2, p. 498 ; A.DC. Prod. XXI. 2, 614; Dyer in Journ. Bot. 1874, 105. 
D, stenopteruSi Vesque, Comptes-Bcndus, tome 78, p. 625; Journ. Bot. 
1874,* p. 150. 

Perak, Scortcchini. Distrtb. Borneo, Sumatra. 

Except as regards inflorescence, tlie Perak specimens of this are 
practically glabrous. In Bornean specimens, however, the young parts, 
buds and petioles arc fusco-tomcntosc. (Dyer 1. c. ) 

9. Dipterocarpus orardjflouus, Blanco, FI. Filipp. Ed. 2, 314. 
A tree 80 to 120 feet high; young branches rather stout, sub-compressed, 
at first hoary-puberulous, but finally quite glabrous, nearly black when 
dry; leaf-buds shortly ovoid, minutely pale-canescent. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate-elliptic, shortly acuminate ; the base broad, rounded or sub-truncate, 
Bub-cordate ; the edges entire or obscurely undulate-crenate, both sur- 
faces glabrous; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, spreading, rather straight, 
prominent on the lower, obsolete on the upper, surface ; length 6 to 9 
in,, breadth 3*5 to 6 in. ; petiole 2 to 3 in. long, glabrous. Bacem.es 
about 4-flowercd. Flowers articulated to the rachis, 2 in. long. Calyx- 
tube 5-winged from base to apex. Petals linear-oblong. Fruit oblong, 2’5 
in. long, wings stout, *5 in. or more in width ; the 2 accrescent lobes of 
the calyx oblong, obtuse, glabrous, reticulate, 3-nerved, the mesial 
nerve the longest and most distinct, 7 to 9 in. long and 1*6 to 2 in. broad, 
the smaller calyx lobes sub-orbicular. A.DC. Prod. XVI., 2 p. 612; 
Dyer in Journ. Bot. 1874, p. 106, t. 145, fig 19; Burck in Ann. du 
Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, vol 6, 201. 2>. Blancoij Bh, Mus. Lugd. Bat. II. 

J. II. 13 
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35. D. Motleyanus, Hook. fil. in Trans. Linn. Soc. XXTII. 159. A.DO. 
in DC. Prod. XVI., pt. 2, 611. D, pterygoraly^ff^ Scheff. Obs. Phyt. 
IT. 35 ; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. T, 298. Mocanera grandiflora, 
Blanco, FI. Filipp. Ed. I, 451. Anisoptera ? Turcz. in Bull. Soc. Nat. 
Mosc. 1858, 1, 233. 

Malacca : Moan gay (Kow Distrib.) No. 198. Penang : Curtis 424. 
Porak: Scortecbini 152b. Distrib. Bangka, Teysmann. (?) Philip- 
pines. 

The late Father Scortechini’s field notes contain the following 
account of the (lower: “ The petals of this are red inside in the middle, 
but pale towards the margins ; the stamens are nuniei*oiis, 2-soriate, 
united in a ring by their enlarged bases, falling off together : stam inodes 
many, short, ad pressed to the ovary. Ovary pubescent, sc.aly towaids 
the base. Friiiting-calyx reddish.” The species comes near D. 
Gn'ffitlni : but is distinguished from it by the characters Avhioh I have 
noted under that species. Flowers of I>. Griffiildi are, however, wanting 
for compai*ison. 

10. Dipterocarpus KUNSTLERI, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 120 feet 
high ; young branches flattened, at first sparsely covered with minute 
scurfy deciduous pubescence, ultimately glabrous, but always wdth 
oblique tawny-tomontose annuli. Buds Ucarrowly cylindric, hoary- 
canescent. Leaves elliptic or sub-rotund-elliptic, very shortly acumi- 
nate, the base rounded or sub-cuneate, the edges undulate or sub- 
crenate, both surfaces glabj’ous : main nerves 16 to 18 pairs, oblique, 
straight, prominent on the lower surface: length 7*6 to 11 in., breadth 
4’5 to 7 in., petiole 1*5 to 2 in. liacemes 6 to 8 in. long, often bifid, 4- 
to G-flowered, glabrous. Flowers 2*5 to 3 in. long, glaucous. Calyx-tube 
narrowly obcoiiic, 5-wingcd, glaucous. Petals linear, obtuse, glaucous. 
Fruit sub-globular, an inch or more long, with 5 wings about 25 in. 
wide : accrescent calyx-lobes oblong, obtuse, slightly narrowed towards 
the base, glabrous, reticulate, 3-nerved, 6 or 7 in. long and about 1*25 
in. broad. 

Porak : King's Collector, Nos. 3638, 3798, 7508 and 7606. 

Allied to D. grandiflorus ; but with larger leaves, smaller fruit 
and diiferent buds. Allied also to D. Griffiihii but with smaller fruit 
and different buds. This species has leaves like D. trinervis Bl. and 
D. rctusus BL, but differs from thesa in having winged fruit : it also 
resembles D. Dyen, Pierre, which, however, has longer leaves with 
hairy petioles and more naiTOwly winged fruit, 

11. Dipterocarpus Gripeithit, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat, I 213. 
A tree 100 to 125 feet high: young branches stout, sub-compressed* 
minutely tawny-cauescent 5 the leaf buds ovoid, densely covered with 
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yellowisli-brown sliining hair. Leaves coriaceous, broadly ovate, usually 
slightly narrowed to the rounded base, but somctimos the base truncate- 
ly Bub“Cordate, the apex acute or shortly acurainate, both sui’faccs 
glabrous, the upper shining; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, 
straight, slightly prominent on the lower surface: length 5 to 11 in., 
breadth 3 to 5‘5 in., petiole 2*25 to 8*5 in. Itaremes 8- or 4-flo'vvered. 
Flowers 1*5 in. long. Calyx ob-conic, sub-glabrous, 5-wingcd, Fruit 
oblong, 2*5 in. long, the wings extending from base to apex, stout, *5 
in. or more broad : accrescent lobes of calyx oblong, obtuse, glabrous, 
reticulate, boldly 3-nerved, 5 to 7 in. long and about 1*75 in. broad. 
A. DO. in DC. Prod. XVI, Pt. 2, (511 ; Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. I3r. Ind. 
T, 299: Journ. Bot. 1874, 107. Kurz Por. Plora Burm. I, 116. D. 
grandiflorus Griff. Xotul. IV, 515 (not of Blanco). 

S. Andaman : Kui*7, King’s Collector. 

This closely resembles V. gramliJJorus^ Blanco, but the two may 
be readily distinguished by their young branches and leaf-buds. Tbo 
young branches of tliis species are palo canef^cent and its lenf-buds 
broad and golden sericeous ; while the hranchlcts of 1). grandijiorns 
are quite glabrous and dark-coloured and the buds are naiTow and palo 
cancscent. 

12. Diptekocarpus incanus, Boxb. Hort, Bong. 42 ; PI. Ind. II, 
614. A tall tree: young shoots terete, stout, densely but minulely 
tawny-tomentose ; the buds short, ovoid, thick, with longer toraentum 
than the branchlets. Leaves coriaceous, broadly ovate, acute or sub- 
acute, the base rounded or sub-cordate, tho edges undulate ; upper 
surface glabrous, the midrib alone slightly pubescent : under surface 
uniformly pale, shortly but softly stellate-pubescent, the midrib 
and nerves tomentose . main nerves 12 to 15 pairs, oblique, 
straight, prominent on tho lower surface ; length 5 to 8 in., breadth 
2‘6 to 4’75 in. ; petiole *8 to 1*25 in., jmboscent. Flowers about I in, 
long, usually in racemes hut occasionally in short 7- or 8-flowercd 
panicles. Calyx-tube ob-conic, 5-wingcd, minutely tomentose. Petals 
oblong, obtuse. Fruit sub-globose, about 1 in. in diam., 5-winged from 
base to apex ; the wings thin, from *25 to *5 in, broad ; the 2 accrescent 
lobes of the calyx naiTOwly oblong, obtuse, glabrous, much reticulate, 
3-nerved in the lower half, when mature 5 5 in. long and nearly 1*5 
in. broad ; the 3 minor lobes sub-orbicular. Wight Am. Prod. 84; 
A. DO. Prod. XVL 2, 611 ; Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. 1, 298; Journ/ 
Bot. 1874, p. 106. 

S. Andaman : common. Distuib. Burmah, Kurz, Herb. Xo. 2109 
(in part). 

The plant here described under the name D. incanus closely re- 
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sembles D. alatus, Roxb. ; but its flowers are shorter, the leaves are 
more broadly ovate, and have rounded or cordate, not cuneate, bases, 
while the pubescence of the lower surface is paler and more uniform 
and the young brancblets and leaf- buds are stouter. Moreover the 
accrescent lobes of the calyx ai*e longer and nearly twice as 
broad : the 5 wings of the calyx-tube arc also broader. Roxburgh’s 
desenption of his species I), mcanus is very brief ; he left no di*awing 
of it at Calcutta; and no authentic specimens of his own naming 
appear to exist. It is therefore impossible to decide with absolute 
certainty what Roxburgh’s D. incarius is. At Kew Mr. Dyer accepts 
Kurz’s Pegu specimen No. 2109 as belonging to it, and the speeiinens 
recently brought from the S. Andaman by my collectors agree with 
that number of Kurz’s. 

13. DiPTEttOCARPUS ALATUS, Roxb. Hoi't. Boug. 42 ; FI. Ind. II 614. 
A tree 80 to 125 feet high : young branches terete, rather stout, softly 
and minutely pubescent; the buds narrow, rufous-sericeous. Leaves coria- 
ceous, ovate-elliptic, the apex acute, the base cuneate, the edges undu- 
late : upper surface glabrous except the minutely tomentose nerves and 
mididb : lower sparsely and minutely stellate-pubescent, the 10 to 14 
pairs of oblique rather straight prominent main nerves densely tomen- 
tose ; length 5 to 8 in., breadth 2*76 to 4’5 in. ; petiole 1 to 1’5 in , 
pubescent : stipules seiuceous-pubescont. Panicles 6- or 7-flowered. 
Flowers about 1*5 in. long. Calyx4ube ob-conic, 5-winged, stellate-pubes- 
cent, as are the linear-oblong petals. Frtiit globose, 1 in. in diam., 
puberulous, 5-wiugcd from base to apex ; the wings glabrous, thin and 
about *5 in broad ; the 2 accrescent lobes of the calyx linear-oblong, 
obtuse, glabrous, much reticulate, 3-nerved in the lower half, 4’5 in. 
long and *7 or '8 in. broad: the 3 unenlarged lobes obtuse. Wall. Cat. 
953 : A. DC. Prod. XVI. 2, 611 in part : Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
T, 298; Joum. Bot, 1874, p, 106 (excl. syn. D. costatus, Gaertn.) Kurz 
For. Flora Burrn. I. 116; Pierre Flore Forest. Coch- Chine, t. 212. 
Oleoxylon halsamiferum Wall. Cat. p. 167, 

Burmah : Wallich, Brandis, Heifer No. 730, Kurz. Andamans P 

Geertner’s figure and desci'iption of his D. costatus are confined to 
the fruit only. The former is that of a Lipterocaryus with the elongat- 
ed calyx-lobes of D. alatus, Roxb., but with the 6 wings on the tube of 
the calyx very narrow, whereas those of Roxburgh’s D. alatus are 
veiy broad. Dyer (F. B. 1. i, 298) expressips his belief that Gaertner’s 
figure is a bad representation of D, alatus, Roxb., and he reduces 
Gaertiier’s P. costatus to Roxburgh’s P. alatus. M. Do Candolle, on the 
other hand, retains P. costatus, Gaertn. as a good species> and in 
this he is followed by Kurz ; hut Messrs. Dyer and De Candolle agree 
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that the D. costatus described by Eoxbnrgh is a 

Gaertner’s. For Mr. Dyer it is still a doabttnl species; while M. 

Caedolle reduces it to D. angiu>tifoKus W. & A., which for Dyer ,s in ite 

turn a doubtful species. A careful examination of the 

collected at Calcutta and at Kew leads me to believe that D. co^at^ 

Gaertu., is a perfectly good species, and that 

distinguish it from Roxburgh’s D. alalus is the na^wness of the wings 
of the calyx-tube. Specimens collected in Bumah by Kurz (No. 113 of 
hi Herbi) and byVandis. have fiuits exactly like that figured by 
Gacrtner. Moreover I see iio reason for thinking that the tree desenb- 
ed bj. Roxburgh (FI. Ind. II; 614) as B. co.tofmi Gaertn., is anything 
else than Gaertner’s plant. Mr. Dyer (Journ. Bot. 
presses the opinion that B. Lameshd, Vesque-a species 
island of Pulo Condor off the Cambodian coast— is reducible to . 

aZat«i*,Roxb. ^ „to,Roxb., occurs in the Anda. 

mans I have seen no specimens of it from these islands and 1 give it 
as an Andaman plant on the authority of tiio “ Flora of British India. 

Besides the preceding, there arc various other species of 
in the Calcutta Herbarium from localities within the w is i a ^an 
region which, tor want of sufficient materials, 1 am unable to describe. 

Chief amo^^i. Penang, a species with winged calyx-tube. 

(2) A species from Perak, represented in Scoriechini s collection 
(witbol number) by fruits resembling those of B. Loim H., f., B. w. n- 

rniuss Dver, and D. lamMafus^ Hook. fil. 

rS 7 a species from the Andamans with leaves resembling those of 
n « Mia but with globular fruit which has neither angles nor 

^“^(4) A Perak species (Herb. Scortechini mixed with No. 1478) re- 
presited by fruits something like those of B. Vesque, but 

with the calyx-tube winged, not angled. # •+ „ 

(6) A Perak species i-epresented by leaf-twigs and loose fruit of a 
species resembling both B. fagineus, Vesque, and B. gracilu, Bl., but 

differing tom bo^-^^m 4031) having leaves like 

D. QriUu. Miq.. but with shorter petioles and having also fruR jmtheP 
\i],a B. QriffiMi, but the calyx-tube with nan-ower wings, and the 

minor caJyx-lobeB smaller. 
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2. Anisoptera, Korth. 

Resinous trees. Leaves coriaceous, entire, feather-veined and finely 
reticulate ; stipules small, fugacious or inconspicuous. Flowers in lax 
terminal panicles Galyx-tuhe very short, adnate to the base of the 
ovary; the segments imbricate, then subvalvate. Stamens oo ; anthers 
ovoid with a long subulate connective, outer valves larger. Ovary 3- 
(rarely 4- 6-) celled ; style fleshy, ovoid or oblong, with an attenuate 
3-5-fid apex ; ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit adnafce to the calyx-tube, in- 
debiscent, l-seeded, crowned by the accrescent calyx-segments, of which 
2 form linear-oblong lobes. Cotyledons fleshy, unequal ; radicle superior. 
— Distrib. Malay Peninsula and Archipelago to Now Guinea. Species 
about 6. 

1. Anisoptera Curtisii, Dyer MSS. A tree 80 to 120 feet high r 
young branches slender, minutely scuify-tomcntosei Leaves oblong, 
tapering to both ends, the apex sub-acute or acute, the base narrowed but 
rounded ; the upper surface glabrous, shining, the lower densely ochra- 
ccous-le 2 )idote and sparsely stellate-pubescent ; main neiwos 18 to 20 
pairs, spreading : length 2 to 3*5 in., breadth *75 to 1 25 in., petiole *5 
to *76 in. Accrescent calyx-lobes 3*5 to 4*5 in. long, linear-spathulate, 
shining, 3-norvcd : the transverse veins bold and numerous. 

Penang : Curtis. Perak : King's Collectors. 

Far. latifolia : loaves broadly elliptic, blunt, the bases rounded but 
narrowed. 

Penang ; Curtis, No. 1400. 

The vernacular name of this in Penang is Ttuighong. 

3. Vatica, Linn. 

Large or moderately sized resinous trees. Leaves coriaceous, entire, 
feather-veined and finely reticulate ; stipules small, fugacious or incon- 
spicuous. Flowers in axillary and terminal panicles, usually tomentoso 
before expansion. Calyx -tuhe short, free, or adnate to the base of the 
ovary ; segments somewhat acute, imbricate, then sub-valvate. Stamens 
15 ; anthers oblong, external valves larger, connective apiculate. Ovary 
3-celled ; style short, subulate, or apex clavate or capitate; stigma entire 
or 3-toothed ; ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit leathery, indehiscent, 1- 
seeded, surrounded by and sometimes partly adnate to the accrescent, 
membranous, nerved and reticulate calyx-lobes, two of which expand 
into narrow wings 2 or 3 in. long, the othgr three being much smaller. 
Cotyledons fleshy, 

Distrib. Tropical Asia and chiefly Malaya ; species about 10. 

Synaptea is a genus established by Griffith (Notulro IV., 516, Tab. 
585 A, fig V.) for a tree collected at Mergui, and named by him Synap- 
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tea odorata. This plant has been named Synaptea grandiflora by Kurz, 

( Journ. A.S., Beng., 1870, 2, 65), and Anisoptera odorata Kurz, (For. Flor. 
Burm. 1, 112), 'while Dyer has identified it with Hopea grandiflora^ Wall, 
Cat. 958, and reduced it to Fa^ica grandiflora (F.B.I., i., 301). 

The characters of the genus Synaptea, as given by its author, are 
practically those of Vatica, LinnsBus (Mantissa II., p. 152-3, No, 
1311), except that, whereas in the LiimBsan description nothing is 
said about the fruit or its relation to the calyx, Griffith distinctly 
explains that he has given the name Synaptea because the ovary is 
adnate to the calyx. He does not say to what extent adnate, but, 
in fruiting specimens of his Synaplea odorata^ the adhesion extends to 
the lower part only. In the “Mantissa” of Linnasus, only one species 
of Vatica is described, V. chlnensis ; and of the specimen thus 

named in the Linnosan Herbarium, Sir J. G. Smith publishes a figure 
(Smith Tc., ined., t. 36.). This figure however does not show clcaidy 
whether the base of the ovary is, or is not, adherent to the calyx, 
and the fruit is not figured at all. A reference to Linnfleus’ speci- 
men ought to settle what F, chinensis ideally is ; but unfortunately 
it has not settled it. I have not myself examined the actual Lin- 
naean specimen ; but the opinions of botanists who have examined 
it vary as to its identity. The plant is generally admitted not to 
be of Chinese origin, for no Diptcrocarp is known to inhabit 
China. Wight and Arnot are of opinion (Prod. 84) that Vatica 
chinensis is the same as Vatica laccifera, W. A. {Shorea Talura^ 
'Roxh.'—fide Dyer), Alph. De Candolle (Prod. XVI., 2, p. 619) keeps up 
the species V. chinensis^ while Dyer (FI. Br, Ind., I, 302) reduces it to 
Vatica Boxhurghiana, Blume (Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. 11, 31. t. 7.), 
Blume’s Vatica Boxburghiana, being, as the citations and figure given 
by that author show, the Vateria Boxburghiana of Wight’s Illustrations, 
p. 87, and leones t. 26. It cannot be demonstrated, therefore, either from 
Liunceus’ description or specimen, or from Smith’s figure of the latter, 
whether Linnssus intended his genus Vatica to include only plants with 
the ovary and fruit free from the calyx, or whether plants in which 
there is such partial adhesion might not also be admitted. If the 
latter were the case there would be no occasion to keep up the genus 
Synaptea. This is the view adopted by Messrs. Hooker and Bentham, 
who remark of Synaptea, descriptione auctoris verisimiliter ad 

Vaticam referenda est” This view is also adopted by Dyer, in “ Hooker’s 
Flora of British India,” where ho reduces Synaptea odorata^ Griff., to the 
genus Vatica^ Section Eu-Vatica, This view is also to a certain extent 
adopted by Burck who (Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg) makes 
a section of Vatica, characterised by having the lobes of the fruiting 
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calyx unequally accrescent, two of them being much elonga.te, and the 
fruit being partly inferior; while the section Eu^Vatica^ as proposed by 
Bentham and Hooker oi*iginally, and adopted by Burck, is characterised 
by having the same fruiting calyx as Synaptea ; nothing being said about 
the adhesion between the calyx and the fruit. Pierre, on the other hand, 
keeps up Synaptea as a genus on account of the presence of albumen 
and the structure of the embryo (characters not easily worked in 
herbarium specimens of this family). In my own opinion it appears 
advisable to admit Synaptea as a section of Vatica, but to exclude 
Isauociiiy Betinodendron, and F achy nocar pus y retaining these as distinct 
genera. Vatica would, according to this scheme, bo divided into two 
sections : — 

I. Eu-Vatlca : — Fruit free from the accrescent calyx, %e,f fruit 
superior. 

II. Synaptea : — Fruit adnnte in its lower part to the accrescent 
calyx, i e., fruit half inferior. 

Sect. I. Eu- Vatica. — Fruit quite free from the calyx. 

Inflorescence and ripe fruit pale tomentoso ; 

flowers ‘4 in. long ... ... ... 1. V. peraJeensis. 

Inflorescence and ripe fruit rusty-tomentosc. 

Flowers ‘25 in. long; nerves of leaves 13 

to 15 pairs; petioles *3 to *4 in. long ... 2. F. Lowii. 

Flowers ’45 in. long ; nerves of leaves 9 
to 12 pairs; petioles *6 to 1*5 in. long... 3. F. Maingayi. 
Sect. II. Synaptka — Calyx-wings adheront'to the 
ripe fruit for nearly half its length. 

Leaves 9 to 10 in. long and with 18 to 20 pairs 
of nerves ... ... ... 4. F. nitida. 

Leaves 2'5 to 7 in. long, with 6 to 13 pairs 
of nerves. 

Larger lobes of calyx of fruit obovate and 
very blunt. 

Leaves with 6 to 8 pairs of faint 
nerves ... ... ... 5. F. cinerea. 

Leaves with 11 to 13 pairs of bold 

nerves ... ... ... 6 . F. Ourtisii. 

Larger lobes of calyx narrowly oblong. 

Leaves oblong or elliptic-oblong, 
with 9 to 11 pairs of 'nerves; 
petals narrowly oblong ... 7. V-faginea, 

Leaves broadly elliptic, with 11 to 13 
pairs of nerves ; petals broadly 

elliptic ... •t« ... 8. F. Dyeri, 
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Leaves 2*5 to 3*5 in, long, with about 7 or 8 
pairs of faint, maio nerves, minutely reticulate. 9. F. reticulata^ 

1. Vatica pbrakensis, King, n. sp A tree 60 to 80 feet high ; 
young branches slender, deciduously scurfily stellate-pubescent, the 
bark rather pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, rarely 
oblanceolate, more or less bluntly acuminate, sometimes caudate, the 
base cuneate ; both surfaces glabrous, the midrib on the upper puberu- 
lous ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, rather prominent beneath ; length 2*5 
to 4 in., breadth *8 to 1*3 in., petiole *4 to '5 in. Panicles axillary and 
extra-axillary, crowded near the ends of the branches, 1 to 2 in, long, 
minutely pale tomentose, as are tho ovate-lanceolate calyx-lobes. 
Flowers *4 in. long. Petals narrowly oblong, obtuse, glabrous. Stamens 
slightly apiculate. Owary minutely tomentose ; stigma conical. Ripe fruit 
*3 in, in diam., globose, the stylo persistent, minutely tomento.se, quite 
free from the calyx ; the two nccrescciit calyx-lobes oblong-ob-lanceolato, 
obtuse, obscurely 6-nerved, 2*5 in. long and *5 in. broad ; minor lobes 
unequal, lanceolate-acuminate, tho largest about *85 in long. 

Porak : King’s Collector, Wray ; a common tree. Pangkore : Ciirtis, 

The nearest ally of this is Valica Bavtamensis, Bcnth. and Hook.; 
but that has rather larger and more coriaceous leaves, which are perfect- 
ly glabrous ; larger flowers with petals scaly externally and a more scurfy 
inflorescence ; moreover tho whole of the accrescent calyx-lobes of its 
fruit are more coriaceous and tho minor lobes are blunter. 

2. Vatica Lowii, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high : young 
branches, petioles, inflorescence and calyx densely rusty, scurf y-tomeu- 
tose with stellate hair intermixed, the branches ultimately glabrous 
and with dark hark. Leaves coriaceous, oblong, sub-acute, the baso 
rounded ; both surfaces glabrous, the midrib puberulous on the upper ; 
main nerves 13 to 15 pairs, spreading, slightly prominent beneath ; 
length 2*5 to 3*5 in,, breadth 1 to 1*5 in., petiole *3 to *4 in. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, much crowded towards the ends of the branches ; 
*75 to 1*6 in. long. Flowers *25 in, long. Calyx-lohes lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, oblique. Petals narrowly oblong, obtuse, almost glabrous. Stamens 
short, unequal-sided, apiculate. Ovary depressed, tomentose, stylo 
capitate. Ripe fruit globular, *25 in. in diam, deciduously rufous-scurfy ; 
the stylo persistent, quite free from the calyx. Two large calyx- wings 
naiTOwly oblong, sub-acute, scarcely naiTowed at the base, 5-nerved, 
2*75 to 3 in. long, and *6 in. broad ; tho three smaller lobes sub-equal, 
about *5 or *6 in. long, lanceolate, obtuse, 

Perak *. Scortechini, No. 2108; King’s Collector, No, 7496. 

This species is closely allied to F. Maiugayi^ Dyer ; but has smaller 
flowers, and rather larger leaves with considerably longer petioles. 

J. II. 14 
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3. Vatica Mainoati, Djer, in Hook, fil , FI., Br., Ind. I, 302. A tall 
tree : young branches slender, ultimately glabrous, but at first rusty 
furfuraceous-tomentose, as are the inflorescence, calyx and ripe fruit. 
Leaves coriaceous, oblong or obovate-oblong, shortly acuminate, the base 
rounded, glabrous on both surfaces ; main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, slender, 
curving, spreading ; length 3 to 4*5 in., breadth 1 to 1*76 in., petiole 
•6 to 1*5 in. Panicles short, few-flowered. Flowers ’45 in. long. Oalyx-^ 
segments oblong-lanceolate. Ovary depressed, rufous-tomentose. JSape 
fruit globose, *25 in. in diam., the style persistent, rufous-tomentose ; 
free from the calyx ; the two largo wings linear-oblong, sub- acute, not 
contracted at the base, 5-nerved (the lateral nerves faint) 2 in. long 
and ’35 to *5 in. broad ; the 3 smaller lobes ovate, sub-acuminate, *75 in. 
long, all glabrous. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 209. 

Of this I have seen only Maingay’s specimens, which are not good. 

4. Vatica nitens, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high : young 
branches and petioles densely covered with coarse deciduous scaly 
stellate tomentum, ultimately cinereous. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly 
oblong, acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded base^ both surfaces, 
but especially the upper, shining, glabrous, the base on the lower 
sparsely scaly-tomentose when young, finely reticulate ; main nerves 
18 to 20 paii’s, spreading, prominent oh the lower surface : length 9 
to 10 in., breadth 2 in. ; petiole *5 in., stout. Bipe fruit globular, 
crowned by the persistent style, reticulate, *6 in. in diam,, adnate for 
half its length to the calyx ; the two large wings of the calyx oblong, 
slightly ob-lanceolato, obtuse, 3 in. long and *8 to *9 in, broad, the 3 
shorter wings ovate-acuminate, *8 in. long ; all boldly 5-nerved and 
shining. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1404. 

This fine species is known only by Mr. Curtis’ imperfect speci- 
mens. It is very distinct, being at once recognisable amongst the Indian 
species of Vatica by the size of its leaves and calyx- wings. 

5. Vatica cinerea. King, n. sp. A tree about 40 feet high : young 
branches rufescent-puberulous at the very tips, otherwise glabrous 
and cinereous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ovate-oblong to ovate-lanceo- 
late, sub-acute, the base rounded or sub-cuneate ; both surfaces glabrous, 
finely reticulate when dry ; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, faint ; 
length 2'25 to 3*6 in., breadth *76 to 1*6 in., petiole *3 to *5 in. Panicles 
mostly axillary, spreading, rusty scurfy-tomentose, 1*25 to 2 in, long. 
Flowers ’46 in. long. Oalyx-lobes sub-equal, lanceolate, sub-acute, 
toinentose on both surfaces. Petals oblong-lanceolate, sub-aoute, the 
half of the outer surface which is outside in aestivation pubescent, other- 

/ 
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wise glabrous. Stamens obtusely apiculato. Ovary depressed, minutely 
tomentose ; stigma capitate. Fruit (not quite ripe) globular, umbonate, 
attached for half its length to the calyx. The two larger calyx- wings 
ob-lanceolate-eblong, obtuse or sub-acute, 5-nerred, flocculent-puberu- 
lous near the base when young, ultimately glabrous, 2 in. long and *5 in. 
wide ; the 3 smaller wings lanceolate, obtuse, *5 in. long. 

Langani : Curtis, Nos. 2797 and 2798. Kedah : Curtis, Nos. 2096 
and 2514. 

When dried, the leaves of this are of a dull gray colour — hence the 
specific name. Its fruit resembles that of the next species, but tho 
leaves have fewer and less prominent nerves. 

6. Vatica CuRTisii, King, n. sp. A tree about 40 feet high : young 
branches, petioles, inflorcscense and calyx brownish scurfy-pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous. Leaves ovate-oblong, sub-acute, the base rounded, 
both surfaces quite glabrous, reticulate ; main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, 
oblique, rather prominent beneath; length 3 to 5 in., breadth 1 '3 to 
2*5 in., petiole *3 to *45 in. Racemes axillaijy, few-flowered, 1 to 1*26 in. 
long. Mowers *36 in. long. Calyx-lohes unequal, tho 2 longer narrowly 
oblong, obtuse ; the 3 shorter lanceolate-acuminate. Petals elliptic, 
slightly oblique, blunt, glabrous except tho pubescent edge which is 
external in the bud. Ri'pe fruit globular, *3 in. in diam., adherent 
to the calyx for half its length, the larger calyx-lobes oblong-obovate, 
usually obtuse, rarely sub-acute, 5-norved, 1*75 to 2 in. long, and *7 in. 
broad ; the smaller wings about ’4 in. long. 

Penang : Curtis, No. 1579. 

7. Vatica faginea, Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind., I., 301. A 
tree 80 to 100 feet high : young branches slender, minutely cinereous ' 
stellate-tomentoso as is the inflorescence. Leaves coriaceous, oblong 
or elliptic-oblong, finely reticulate, glabrous ; main neives 9 to 11 pairs, 
spreading, curving, thin but prominent when dry ; length 4 to 5 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2 in. Panicles 2' 5 in Aong ; flowers *5 in. long. Calyx^ 
tube ribbed, minutely scurfy tomentose, the lobes unequal. Petals 
narrowly oblong, blunt, glabrous except the pubescent outside edge. 
Ovary hemispheric, minutely tomentose ; stigma capitate, lobed. Ripe 
fruit globular, adherent for half its length to the calyx, about *25 in. 
in diam., the style persistent; the 2 larger calyx-wings narrowly 
oblong, or oblong-oblanceolate,* obtuse, obscurely 5-nei*ved, 2 to 2*5 in. 
long, aud *5 to *7 in. broad near the apex ; the three smaller wings un- 
equal, Bub-spathulate, less than *5 in. long. Hopea faginea^ Wall. Cat. 963 
Bhorea pinangiana^ Wall., Cat. p. 157. Bynaptea faginea, Pierre, For. 
Flore Ooch.-Chine, t. 242. 

Penang; Wallich. Perak: King^s Collector, Nos. 3686 and 3765, 
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8. Vatica Dyeri, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 130 feet high : young 
branches, panicles, and calyx on both surfaces densely rufous-floc- 
culent-tomentose, with stellate hairs intermixed, the branches ulti- 
mately glabrous and their bark pale. Leaves membranous, usually 
broadly elliptic, rarely cllipiic-oblong, sub-acute or very shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base rounded, both surfaces quite glabrous, 
finely reticulate: main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, spreading, rather promi- 
nent beneath : length 3’5 to 7 in,, breadth 1*6 to 3 in. ; petiole *35 to 
•5 in., fiocculent-tomentose'. Panicles axillary or terminal, cymose, 1'5 
to 3 in. long. Flotcers *4 in long. Calyx lobes unequal, the two larger 
oblong and obtuse ; the three smaller lanceolate, acuminate. Petals 
broadly elliptic, very obtuse, slightly narrowed to the truncate base, 
much larger than the calyx-lobes, ghibrous, except one of the outside 
edges which is adpressed -pubescent. Stamens short, unequal-sided, 
bluntly apiculato Ovary depressed-pubescent, the stigma capitate. 
Pipe fi'uit conical, the two largo accrescent calyx- wings naiTOwly oblan- 
ceolate-oblong, blunt, 5-nerved, 1*25 in. long and ‘25 in, broad ; the three 
smaller Avings one-fourth of the size of the larger, lanceolate, obscurely 
5-nerved. Synaptea Pyeri^ Pierre PI. Forest. Coch-Ohine, t. 2il. 

Perak : King's Collector, No. 7662. Distrib., Cambodia, Lower 
Cochin-China, Pierre. 

The Perak specimens are not in fruit : but in flowers and leaves 
they agree with Pierre’s specimens from Cambodia and Cochin-China. 

9. Vatica RETreuLATA, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high : all 
parts except the inflorescence glabrous ; young branches slender, dark- 
coloured. Leaves coriaceous, oblong to ovate-lanceolate, tapering from 
the middle to each end ; the apex bluntly acuminate, the base very 
cuncate and slightly unequal -sided, the edges sub-undulate ; both iur- 
faces finely reticulate when dry, the lower paler ; main nerves 8 or 9 
pairs, little more prominent than the secondary ; length 2*5 to 3*6 
in., breadth 1 to 1*25 in., petiole *4 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, 
pnherulous, 2*5 to 3*5 in. long, lax, few-flowered. Flowers on long 
pedicels. Calyx-lobes unequal, lanceolate, more or less obtuse, densely 
pubescent on both surfaces. Ovary hemispherical, ridged, densely 
tomentose ; style short, glabrous ; stigma minute. Young fruit sub- 
globular; fruiting calyx with 2 accrescent linear-oblong wings, the 
other smaller ; all attached to the lower-part of the fruit. 

Perak : King’s Collector, No. 6969. . 

The only specimens which I have seen of this are without corolla, 
stamens, or ripe fruit. The species is, however, a very distinct one^ 
and it is an unmistakoahle Vatica. I have therefore ventured to namst 
it in spite of the imperfection of the material. 
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4. Pentaome, a. do. 

Glabrous or puberulous resinous trees. Leaves broad, entire, ponni- 
nerved, with obtuse or cordate bases. Floivers paniclcd. Calyx- 

tube short, the lobes imbricate, 2 being quite external. Stamens 15, 
the filaments short, dilated ; anthers much larger than the filaments, 
elongate, linear; the valves 4, sub-equal, each subulate at its apex, 
the connective also prolonged into a stiff deflexed arm as long as the 
appendages of the anther- valves. Ovary free ; tlio style filiform, the 
stigma slightly lobed. Fruit enclosed within the imbricate calyx- 
lobes, of which two or more have elongated membranous reticulate 
many-nerved wings. Species 3, — Burmese, Siamese, and Malayan. 

1. Pentacmb malayana, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high : 
young branches rather stout, dark-coloured, glabrous. Leaves sub- 
coriaceous, rotund-ovate to broadly elliptic, the apex shortly and blunt- 
ly acuminate, the base rounded or slightly emarginate ; both surfaces 
glabrous, pale when dry ; main nerves 15 to 18 pairs, spreading, pro- 
minent on both surfaces ; length 5 to 7 in., breadth 2’75 to 4‘5 in., 
petiole *75 to 1*1 in. Panicles axillary, lax, fovv-fiowered, 2*6 to 5 in. 
long. Floivers *75 in, long and about as much in diameter when open, 
pedicelled. Galyx-lohes more or less broadly ovate, acuminate, minutely 
tomentose outside. Petals three times as long as the calyx, elliptic, 
spreading, puberulous on one-half outside, and glabrous on the other, 
quite glabrous inside. Stamens 15, equal, erect, the filaments short and 
broad ; the anthers elongate, narrow, with 5 apical awns, one of which 
is deflexed and rather shorter and thicker than the other four. Ovary ovoid, 
sub-glabrous, much shorter than the filiform style : stigma minute. 

fruit ovate, apiculate, 1 in. long, glabrous ; calyx-wings all enlarg- 
ed and reticulate except at the base ; the three outer narrowly oblong, 
obtuse, and narrowed to the concave base, 9-nerved, 4 to 4*5 in. long, and 
*65 to *76 in. broad ; the two inner lobes much narrower and fewer- 
nerved, about 2*5 in. long, or even shorter. 

Langkani : Curtis, No, 2095. 

The petals of this species are spreading, and the flower has quite an 
unusual /acie^ for the order. It is at once distinguished by its curiously 
6-awned anthers. Four of these awns are the produced apices of the 
anther cells, the fifth (the thicker and deflected one) is a prolongation 
from the connective. 

• 

5. Shouba, Roxb. 

Glabrous, mealy, or pubescent resinous trees. Leaves entire or 
sub-rftpand, pinnate-veined ; stipules large, coriaceous and persistent, or 
minute and fugacious. Flowers in axillary or terminal, lax, cymose 
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panicles ; bracts persistent, caducons, or 0. Sepals ovate or lanceolate, 
imbricate, 3 being external and 2 internal. Stamens 15 or 20, or 30 ; 
anthers ovate or oblong, rarely linear ; connective subnlate-cnspidate, 
rarely inappendicnlate ; valves obtuse, rarely cuspidate, equal, or the 
outer slightly larger. Ovary 3-cellod, cells 2-ovuled; style subulate, 
stigma entire or 3-toothed. Fruit with leathery, rarely with woody, 
pericarp, 1-cclled, l-seeded, closely surrounded by the bases of the 
persistent, usually accrescent, sepals, the 3 outer, or more rarely, all, 
and sometimes none, of which are developed into 7- to 10-veined reti- 
culate membranous lincar-oblong wings. Cotyledons fleshy, unequal, 
usually enclosing the superior radicle. Distrib— Tropical Asia and 
chiefly the Malayan Archipelago : species about 60. 

Sect. I. Eu.-Shorea. Fruit little more than *5 in. long, its pericarp 
leathery : three of the persistent sepals developed into membra- 
nous wings many times longer than the fruit. 

Anthers without apical appendages. 

Lower surface of adult leaves minutely stel- 

late-tomentose, not scaberulous ... 1. 8. leprosula. 


Lower surface of adult leaves glabrescent, 
the axils of the nerves scaly 
Lower surface of adult leaves quite glabrous, 
of young leaves glaucous 
Anthers mostly inappeiidiculate, a few with a 
minute apical appendage from the connective. 
Stamens 30 ••• 

Anthers with very short apical appendages from 


2. S. scutulata. 

3. /S. Ourtisii. 

4. S. sericea. 


the connective ; flowers sessile. 

Leaves 2*5 to 4 in. long, the lower surfaces mi- 
nutely pubescent : flower *25 in. long ; fruit 
ovoid-globose, its largest wings 2*5 in. long 
Leaves 3 to 4*5 in. long, glabrous beneath ; 

' flower *3 in. long ; fruit turbinate, its 
largest wings 3*5 in. long ... 

Leaves 4 to 6 in. long, glabrescent or glabr- 
ous beneath ; fruit narrowly ovoid, its 
longest wings 3*5 to 4*5 in. long. 

Apical appendage from the connective much 

longer than the anther. 

Leaves glabrous on both surfaces, the lower 


5. S. parvifolia. 

6. 8. acuminata. 


7. 8. macToptera. 


not pale. 

Stamens 10 (?) ... - S. 8. Masrmlliana. 

Stamens 20 ... ... ... 8. 8. gratimma. 
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8 . 


11 . 


Stamens 15 

Flowers 2 to''’26 in. long. 

Main nerves of leaves 9 to 10 pairs, 
faint ; petals not saccate at base ; 
ovary ovoid-conical, tomentose, 
style short ... ••• 

Main nerves 6 or 7 pairs ; petals 
saccate at base; ovary hemis- 
pheric, style long and slender ... 
Flowers '4 in. long, main nerves 9 to 

11 pairs ; style*3 times as long 
as the globose ovary ... 

Flowers ’6 in. long, main nerves of 
' leaves 6 to 8 pairs ; ovary elongate- 

conic, style short, petals linoar- 
oblong 

Flowers -65 in. long ; nerves of leaves 

12 to 16 pairs; ovary ovoid, stylo 
long, filiform, petals ovate-lanceolate 13. 

Leaves glaucous beneath ... — 

Apical appendage of the connective with 3 to 6, 
or many ciliso. 

Stamens 30 : cilieo radiating from the tip 
of the apical process of all the anthers 15, 
Stamens 20; apical appendages of all the 
anthers with numerous cilice ; petals 
broad, spreading 

Stamens 15 : anthers of outer row with 
ciliate apical appendages 
Anthers with a single apical appendage from 
each cell, and a short one from the connec- 
tive; sepals imbricate at their bases only 


S. Bidleyana. 

8» MaxwelUana» 
S. paucijlora. 


12. S. Kunstleri. 


8. hracteolata, 
8. glauca. 


8* ciliata. 


16. 


17. 


8, utilis^ 
8» costata. 


18. 8. stellqta. 


Species imperfectly known. 
Bracteoles large, persistent, scaberalous, stel 
late-pubescent ••• ••• 

Stipules large, paired, persistent 


19. 8. Maranti. 

20. 8. eximia. 


Sect. II. PachtchtamtS, (Dyer). Fruit more than 1 m. long, its 
pericarp thick and woody, embraced in its lower half by a cup 
formed of the enlarged sepals, the bases of which are thickened 
woody and concave, .the apices of the outer three produced into 
membranous wings as long as, or slightly longer than, the fruit. 
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Anthers of inner row iiiappendiculate, those 
of the other two rows appendiculate^ ... 21. S* ThiselionL 

] . Shorba. leprosdla, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. I., 487. A tree 
100 to 150 feet high.: young branches rather slender, Icnticellate, 
minutely and deciduously pale stellate-tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic to oblong, acute or sub-acute, the base rounded ; upper surface 
glabi'ous, harsh from the prominent minute reticulations, the midrib 
and nerves sometimes puberulous ; lower surface minutely fuscous- 
toraentose, with nuTuerous densely stellate hairs on the midrib nerves and 
veins ; main nerves 10 to 13 pairs, straight, oblique, prominent beneath ; 
length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1*25 to 3*25 in., petiole *35 to *75 in. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, 1*5 to 4 in. long, rachis and branches stellate- 
tomentose, the short flower-bearing branchlets sericeous. Flowers in two 
rows, sccund, *3 in. long, sessile. Sepals ovate, minutely velvety out- 
side. Petals three times as long as the sepals, sericeous outside, oblong- 
spathulate. Stamens about 15; the filaments dilated, much longer than 
the short ovate iiiappendiculate anthers. Ovary ovoid, minutely to- 
mentosc, tapering upwards into the long slender style ; stigma minute. 
Pipe fruit narrowly ovoid, apiculate, minutely tomentose, 6 in. long. 
Oalyx-wings all enlarged and membranous, concave at the base so as to 
embrace the ripe fruit, but not adnato to it; the three outer narrowly 
oblong, sub-acute at the apex, narrowed at the base, 7-nerved, reti- 
culate, 3 in. long and about *7 in. broad ; the two inner smaller, about 
1 in. long, ovate, caudate-acuminate, not nerved. A. DC. Prod. XVI. 
2,631. Scheff. in Tijdschr, Ned, Ind. XXXT, 350; Hook. fil. PI. Br. 
Ind., I., 305. Burck in Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, VI, 215. Shorea 
astrosticta, Scortechini MSS. 

Malacca ; Maingay (Kew. Distrib.), No, 203. Perak, King’s Collector, 
Nos. 76 16, 7905, 8182 ; Scortechini, No. 2063. Distrib. Sumatra. 

2. SiiouEA SCUTULATA, King, n. sp. A large tree ; young branches 
with dark lenticcllate bark and minute white stellate pubescence. 
Leaves elliptic, shortly abruptly and bluntly acuminate ; the base 
broad, rounded, almost truncate ; upper surface glabrous, minutely 
reticulate; the lower, and especially the midrib, sparsely stellate- 
pubcrulous when young, glabrescent when old, the sides of the midrib, 
and especially the pits in the axils of the nerves, with numerous 
minute brownish pale-edged scales ; length 3 to 3*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 
1*75 in., petiole *3 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 3 to 4 in. long, 
the branches short, each bearing 2 or ^ bracteolatc flowers ; bracts 
broadly ovate, concave, blunt, hoary-puberuloiis, deciduous. Flowers 
*4 in. long, shortly pedicelled. Sepals broadly lanceolate, obtuse, tomen- 
tose outside, glabrous inside. Petals oblong, obtuse, the base expanded 
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.at one side, glabrous inside and on one half outside, pubescent on 
the other. Stamens 16, in 3 rows ; all the filaments broad, those of the 
outer two rows shorter than those of the inner; anthers short, broadly 
ovate, inappendiculate. Ovary conical, pale tomentose : style short, 
stigma small. Fruit (perhaps not mature) ovoid, apiculate, minutely 
pale tomentose, '6 in. long. Sepals all enlarged, membranous, reti- 
culate, concave at tho base ; the three outer narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
very little narrowed to the base, 7-nerved, 2*76 in. long and *75 in. 
broad ; the two inner *8 in. long, linear, about 1-nerved. 

Penang : Curtis, No. 1396. 

A species known only from Penang, and collected only by Mr. 
Curtis : remarkable for its almost racemose inflorescence, and curiously 
glandular leaves. 

3. Shobea Curtisti, Dyer MSS. in Herb. Kew. A tree 100 to 
160 feet high; young branches slender, at first minutely stellate- 
puberulous, ultimately dark-coloured and glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong-lanceolate, bluntly acuminate ; the ^base sub-cuneate, or almost 
rounded ; upper surface of young leaves minutely pubescent, of adults 
glabrcscent or quite glabrous, the lower uniformly covered with very 
miouto riifdscent (young), or pale (adult) tomontum : main nerves 10 
to 14 pairs, ascending, rather straight, prominent beneath : length 3 
to 4 in., breadth 1’2 to 1'4 in., petiole *4 to '6 in. Panicles axillary 
or terminal, 2 to 3 in. long, the rachis slender, glabrous. Flowers about 
•3 in. long, in distichous socund rows of 4 or 5, on the short lateral 
branchlets, enveloped while in bud by broad deciduous puberulous 
bracts. Sepals ovate, tomentose outside, glabrous inside, slightly un- 
equal. Petals twice as long as the calyx, linear-oblong, obtuse, stellate- 
pubescent outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 15, in three rows; the 
filaments elongate, broad (those of the outer row longest); anthers short, 
ovoid-globose, not apiculate. Ovary elongated ovoid, tomentoso in the 
upper, glabrous in the lower half: style short, stigma small. Pipe 
fruit narrowly ovoid, apiculate, *76 in. long, pale tomentose ; calyx» 
wings all enlarged and membranous, free from the fruit: the three 
outer linear-oblong, 8-nervcd, 2*26 in. long, and about -5 in. broad; 
the two inner about 1 in. long, bluntly spathulate and with fewer 
nerves. 

Penang : Curtis, Nos. 427, 1394 and 1396. 

Perak : King’s Collectoi;, No. 8143. 

The vernacular name of this in Penang is Maranti TaL 

4. Shorea sericea, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind., I., 306. A tree 
60 to 60 feet high; young branches rugulose, wai-ted and scurfily 

J. a. 16 
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rufous-tomentose as aro the inflorescence and petioles. Leaves coria- 
ceous, oblong or elliptic-oblong (rarely slightly ob-ovate), very shortly 
acuminate or sub-acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub- 
enneate base ; upper surface shining, sparsely etellate-tomentose, the 
depressed midrib and nerves pubcrulous ; lower surface scaberulotts, 
more densely stellate-pubescent, especially on the bold midrib and 20 to 
22 pairs of stout spreading main nerves ; length 3*5 to 6*5 in., breadth 
1*5 to 2*75 in., petiole *6 to *8 in. PameZe^ axillary and terminal, 3 to 7 
in. long, the ultimate branches bearing 4 or 6 distichous, secund, brac- 
teate, sessile flowers ; bracts broadly ovate, puberulous outside. Sepals 
ovate, the two inner smaller, all densely golden-sericeous outside, 
glabrous inside. Petals like the sepals and of about the same length, 
the inside and one-half of the outer glabrous, the other half adpress- 
ed-scriceous. Stamens about 40, in several rows ; the filaments of the 
outer shorter, all longer than the anthers ; anthers ovate, mostly in- 
appendiculato, a few with a minute appendix. Ovary elongated, conic, 
sericeous; the style short, glabi'ous ; stigma small. Prm'Z (immature) 
narrowly ovoid, *5 in. long, embraced by, but not adnate to, the accres- 
cent membranous calyx- wings : the outer 3 calyx- wings linear-oblong 
obtuse, narrowed to the base, 3*5 in. long and *6 in. broad, 10-nerved ; 
the 2 inner 2*5 in. long and much narrower and f ewer-nerved, sparsely 
pubescent. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew. Distrib.) No. 202. Penang: Curtis, 
No. 431. Perak : King’s Collector, No. 3511. 

This resembles S. lacunosa SchefF., but differs in not having persis- 
tent stipules. Its vernacular name in Penang is Seraya. 

5. SiiOBEA PARYiFOLiA, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind., I., 305. A tree 
100 to 150 feet high ; young branches slender, pale tomentose at first, 
ultimately glabrous, dark-coloured and lenticcllate. Leaves coria- 
ceous, ovate to ovate-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, the base sub- 
cuncato or almost rounded ; upper surface glabrous (when young the 
midrib tomentose or pubescent) ; under surface sparsely scaly-pubescent 
when young, when adult minutely pubescent, the transverse veins thick ; 
main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, oblique, rather straight, prominent beneath ; 
length 2*5 to 4 in,, breadth 1 to 1*8 in. ; petiole *35 to *45 in., tomentose 
when young. Panicles axillary and terminal, crowded near the ends 
of the branches, 2 to 4 in. long, rather .lax, spreading, many-flowered, 
minutely tomentose, the branches distichous. Flowers *25 in. long, 
secund, distichous, dociduously bracteate. Sepals slightly unequal, 
ovate, acute, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals twice as long 
as the sepals, obliquely elliptic, obtuse, glabrous, except on one- 
half outside which is silky. Stamens 15, or fewer : the filaments flatten- 
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ed, about 4 times as long as the broad short anthers; apioulus of con- 
nective very slender, about as long as the anther, deflexed. Ovary 
elongate, puberulous ; style rather short ; stigma small. Bipe fruit 
ovoid-globose, *4 in. long, thinly adpressed pale tomentoso. Sepals 
all enlarged and membranous, concave at the base so as to embrace 
the ripe fruit, but not ad n ate to it : the three outer narrowly oblong, 
obtuse at the. apex, slightly nan’owed to the base; 7-iierved, 2*5 
in. long ; the two inner from one-half to one-third shorter, nar- 
rower and fewer nerved. SJiorea disticha^ Scortecliini MSS. in Herb. 
Calcutta. 

Malacca: (Kow Distrlb.) No. 206, Penang: Curtis, No. 201. 
Perak : Scortecliini, No. 1965. Wray, No. 1282. 

6. Shouea acuminata, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind., I., 306. A 
tree 100 to 150 feet high ; young branches minutely greyish tomentose, 
ultimately dark-coloured and glabresccnt. Leaves coriaceous, ovate to 
lanceolate, acuminate, the base often unequal-sided, i-ounded or some- 
times emarginate; upper surface glabrous except^ the puberulous 
midiib ; the flower glabrous, with a few scattered stellate hairs : main 
nerves 7 to 9 pairs, spreading, slightly prominent beneath : length 
3 to 4'6 in , breadth 1*75 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *3 to ‘4 in., tomentoso. 
Panicles axillary and terminal, crowded near the extremities of the 
branches, 2 to 3 in. long, minutely stellate-pubescent, many-flowered. 
Flowers ’3 in. long, distichous, socund, about 5 on each lateral branch, 
bracteolato. Sepals ovate, unequal, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. 
Petals twice as long as tho calyx, spreading, broadly ovate, puberulous 
outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 16, in three rows, the inner row 
shorter : filaments broad, much larger than tho short, ovate, minutely 
appendiculate anthers. Ovary ovoid, tapering, pubescent : style short, 
stigma small. Pipe fruit turbinate, with 3 slightly vertical grooves, 
apiculate, puberulous, '5 in, in diam., attached by its base to the calyx : 
sepals all enlarged, concave at the base so as completely to cover 
the fruit, membranous and reticulate; the 3 outer narrowly oblong 
obtuse, contracted towards the base, 10- or 11 -nerved, 3'5 in. long, 
and 7 in. broad ; the two inner 1 to 1*6 in. long, under *26 in. broad, 3- 
to 4- nerved. 

Malacca: Maingay ( Kew Distrib. ) No. 205 (?). Griffith, No, 1762., 

Perak : King's Collector, No. 8009. 

7. Shorea macroptera, Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 308. A 
tree 60 to 80 feet high : young branches with dark-brown bai'k, minu- 
tely lentioellato and puberulous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong (usually 
narrowly), shortly acuminate, the base sub-cuneate or rounded : upper 
surface glabrous, shining, the midrib and nerves pubei'ulous : lower 
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surface glabrescent or glabrous, chocolate-coloured when dry: main 
nerves 10 to 12 pairs, curved, spreading, prominent on the lower 
surface; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 1*35 to 1*75 in.; petiole *4 to *5 
in,, rugose. Panicles axillary or terminal, 4 to 7 in. long, lax, branch- 
ing, few-flowered, puberulous, sparsely scaly. Flowers about ’5 in. 
long, sessile, solitary, not secund. Sepals distinct almost to the 
base, slightly unequal, broadly-ovate, acute, more or less yellowish- 
tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals narrowly oblong, slightly 
oblique at the base, the apex blunt, glabrous except one-half of the outer 
surface which is sericeous. Stamens 15, in two rows ; filaments broad 
except at the apex, those of the outer two rows by much the shorter : 
antliers short, ovate, the connective minutely awnod. Ovary elongated- 
ovoid, sericeous in its upper half; style short, stigma small. Bipe 
fruit *6 to *75 in. long, narrowly ovoid, pale puberulous, apiculate : 
sepals all enlarged and reticulate, slightly concave at the base and 
embracing, but not adnatc to, the fruit; the three outer narrowly 
oblong, obtuse, tapering slightly to the auricled base, 7-nerved, 3*5 to 
4'5 in. long, and *8 to 1 in. broad ; the two inner variable, but 
shorter, narrower and fewer nerved. Shorea auriculata, Soortechini 
MSS. in Herb., Calcutta. 

Malacca : Maingay. Singapore : Ridley. Penang : Curtis, No. 
1392. Perak : very common, King’s Collector, Soortechini. 

A species from Borneo which closely resembles this appears to me 
to differ specifically. Its leaves are longer with sparser nerves, and its 
calyx- wings are longer. 

8. SuoRBA Maxwelliana, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high ; 
young branches dark-coloured, almost glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate (caudate-acuminate when young), the base 
unequal-sided, cuneate ; both surfaces quite glabrous, the upper shining, 
the lower chocolate-coloured when dry ; main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, curved, 
spreading, thin and inconspicuous : length 3 to 4 in., breadth 1‘3 to 1*5 
in., petiole *4 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 2*5 to 3 in. long,'*' 
stellate-puberulous, their lateral branches voiy short and few-flowerei 
Flowers shortly pedicelled. Sepals unequal, oblong, blunt, with enlarg- 
ed concave bases, more or less pubescent, but glabrous in the concavity 
of the base inside. Petals oblong, concave and saccate at the base, 
tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 10 (?), the filaments 
short, broad ; the anthers elongate, erect, pointed, the connective end- 
ing in an awn as long as the anther. Ovary hemispheric ; the style 
long, slender ; stigma minute. Fruit (not mature) globular, minutely 
tomentose, closely invested by, but not adnate to, the concave bases of 
the sepals : sepals all enlarged, membranous, narrowly oblong, obtuse j 
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the three outer T-nerved, 1*5 in. long and ‘4 in* broad ; the two inner 
similar in shape, but fewer-nerred and only *6 in, long. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3601 and 3744. 

The only flowers of this species which I have seen are in an early 
stage of bud, and from them I am unable to make out the characters 
of the petals properly. The stamens appear to be only 10 in number: 
but of this I cannot now be quite ceitain. 

9. Shorea gratissima, Dyer in Hook. fil. El. Br. Ind. I, 307. 
A tree : younger branches slender, glabreseont, dark-coloured. Leat^ea 
coriaceous, elliptic, acuminate, the base broad and rounded, the margins 
sub-undulate, both surfaces glabi’ous : main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, faint ; 
length 2*5 to 4 in,, breadth 1*25 to 1*5 in., potiolo *6 to *75 in. Panidca 
axillary and terminal, lax, few-flowered, 3 to 6 in. long, sub-puberu- 
lous. Flowers secund, pedicelled, *25 in. long. Sepals lanceolate, 
sub- acute ; minutely tomentose outside, glabrous inside in the lower, 
adprossed- pubescent in tho upper, half. Petals twice as long as the 
calyx and much broader, elliptic, obtuse, glabrcscent. Stamens 
about 20; the filaments short, unequal, dilated. Anthers elongated- 
ovate, truncate, each with a terminal awn from the connective twice as 
long as itself. Ovary ovoid, sub-glabrous; stigma small. lUpe fruit 
unknown, Hopea gnttissima, Wall. Cat. 960. 

Singapore : Wallich. 

This is known only by Wallich ’s specimens. He referred it to Hopea^ 
of which genus it certainly has the facies: the aestivation of the 
sepals is moreover that of Hopea, and so is the apiculus of the con- 
nective of the stamens. The petals in shape, however, resemble thoso 
of Shorea, I retain it in Shorea in deference to the opinion of Mr. 
Dyer. 

10. Shorea Ridlbvana, King, n. sp. A tree 60 or 80 feet high : 
young branches slender, dark brown, lenticollato, nearly glabrous. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base rounded; both 
surfaces glabrous, the upper shining: main nerves 9 or 10 pairs, curved, 

, spreading, thin but slightly prominent beneath ; length 2*5 to 4 in., 
breadth 1*1 to 2 in. ; petiole *4 to *6 in., rugulose. Panicles axillary 
and terminal, 1*5 to 2 in. long, densely stellate-puberulous Flowers 
*2 in. long, pedicellate. Sepals sub-equal, oblong, obtuse, tomentose 
outside, glabrous inside. Petah oblong, slightly oblique, obtuse, glab- 
rous inside, puberulous outside on one half, glabrous on the other. 
Stamens 15, sub-equal, tho filaments dilated in the lower half : anthers 
shorter than the filaments, ovate, the connective produced into an awn 
longer than the anther. Ovary ovoid-conical, minutely tomentose. 

ehort ; stigma minute. Fruit (immature) ovoid, apiculate, minutely 
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pale tomentose : sepals all enlarged, membranous, reticulate and 
concave at the base; the three outer linear-oblong, obtuse, slightly 
narrowed to the concave base, 5-nerved, 2’25 in. long and ‘4 in. broad ; 
the two inner of the same shape, but only 1-nerved, narrower and only 
1*5 in. long. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3571 and 3617. 

This a good deal resembles S. Maxioelliana^ King ; but its leaves have 
more nerves, its slightly oblique petals are not saccate at the base, its 
ovary is ovoid-conical, and minutely tomentose with a short style ; 
whereas in S. Maxtvelliana the petals are saccate at the base, and the 
ovary is hemispheric with a long style. 

11. Shorea PAcrciFLORA, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 90 feet 
high : young branches slender, their bark brown puberuloas and 
Icpidote. Leaves thinly coriaceous, from oblong to elliptic, shortly 
acuminate; the base abruptly cuneate, slightly unequal-sided, or 
(in the elliptic forms) almost rounded: main nerves 9 to 11 pairs, 
oblique, straight, prominent beneath : length 4 to 5 in., breadth 
1*8 to 2*5 in., petiole *6 to *7 in. Fanides few, axillary or 
terminal, few-flowered, 1*76 to 4 in. long, rather coarsely pubescent. 
Flowers *4 in. long, secund, shortly pedicellate, each subtended by 
an ovate, solitaiy, puberulous, deciduous bract. Sepals broadly ovate, 
tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals broadly elliptic, obtuse, 
concave at the base, veined, inside glabrous, the outside half glabrous 
and half adpi^essed-sericeous. Stameiis 16, in 3 rows : the outer row 
smaller and with fllifonn filaments, the inner rows with filaments longer 
and expanded in the lower half ; the anthers of all shortly ovate, 
the connective produced into an awn twice as long as the stamen. 
Ovary hemispheric, tomentose ; style nearly 3 times as long, puberulous; 
stigma small, Bipe fruit unknown. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1537, 

A species known only by Mr. Curtis’ specimous which have na 
fruit. 

12. Shorea Kunstleri, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 100 feet high: 
young branches slender, rusty-puberulous, their bark brown. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic, abruptly and shortly acuminate, the base rounded 
or slightly cuneate, both surfaces glabrous, the lower with a few stiff 
white hairs on the midrib and nerves ; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, curved, 
ascending, prominent on the lower surface j length 4 to 6 in., breadth 2 
to 2'4 in., petiole ‘5 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 4 to 6 in. long, 
lax, few-flowered, scaly-puberulous. Flowers *5 in. long, sub-sessile, 
4 or 6 together on the short branches of the panicles, secund, 
braoteate; the bracts broadly ovate, puberulous. Sepals sub-equal, 
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broadly ovate, acute, tomentose outside ; the edges ciliate, glabrous 
inside. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse ; the bases obliquely expanded, 
sericeous externally, glabrous internally. Stamens 15, sub-equal, tbe 
filaments as long as the anthers, flattened ; anthers ovate, short, the 
connective terminated by a curved awn much longer than the stamen. 
Ovary elongate-conic, pubemlous ; style short. Bipe fruit hemispheric, 
tapering into a cone and crowned by the style, adpressed pale tomeii- 
tose. Sepals membranous, reticulate : the three larger narrowly ob- 
long, obtuse, tapering to the concave non-reticulata base, 9-nerved, 
3'5 in. long and •? in. broad : the two inner 2 in. long, linear, 3-nerved. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3474 and 3705. 

This species is allied to S. hracteolata^ I^yer, but its leaves have 
fewer nerves, smaller flowers, narrower petals, and a short style. 

13. Shouea bracteolata. Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Tnd. I, 305. A 
tree 60 to 160 feet high ; young branches minutely furfuraceous- 
puberulous, speedily glabrescent, their bark dark-coloured. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, shortly acuminate (often sub-obtuse when 
old), narrowed slightly to the rounded or emarginato base ; upper 
surface quite glabrous; the lower yellowish furfuraceous-puberulous 
to glabrous ; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, spreading, prominent beneath ; 
length 4 to 6 in., breadth 1*6 to 2*5 in., petiole ‘45 to *6 in. Panicles 
axillary, few-flowered, 2*5 to Gin. long, glabrous. Flowers *65 in. long, 
shortly pedicellate, each subtendedby 2 elliptic, obtuse, 3-nerved, puboru- 
lous, deciduous bracts '35 in long. Sepals lanceolate, obtuse, minutely 
tomentose outside, the two inner smaller. Pe/aZ6’ ovate-lanceolate, obtuse ; 
the bases expanded, glabrous. Stamens 15, in two rows, the filaments 
less than half as long as the ovate obtuse anthers ; appendix of connective 
subulate, twice as long as the antiicr, dccurved wdien old. Ovary ovoid, 
attenuated upwards, sub-glabrous ; the style long, filiform ; stigma 
small. Bipe fruit ovoid, apiculate, *6 in. long, embraced by, but (except 
at the very base) free from the calyx; sepals accrescent, mem- 
branous, reticulate and concave at the base : the three outer narrowly 
oblong, blunt, slightly narrowed above the concave base, 10-nerved, 
3*5 in. long, and *6 in. broad ; the two smaller about 2 in. long, and *2 
in. broad, about 3-nerved. Shoreafoveolata, Scortechini MSS. in Herb. 
Calcutta. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 204. Penang: Curtis, 
Nos. 322 and 1405. Perak ; King s Collector, Nos. 7583, 7591, 7717 ; 
Scortechini, No. 1939. Distrib. — Sumatra. Forbes, No. 3050. 

14. Shorea glauca. King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 100 feet high ; 
young branches slender, dark-coloured, puberulous. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate ; the base broad, rounded ; upper surface 
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glabrous, tbe lower glaucous (except the midrib and nerves) especially 
when young ; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, ascending, rather straight : 
length 3’6 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*4 to 1*8 in.; petiole *46 to *6 in., rugulose, 
glauGons. Panicles axillary, few-flowered, shorter than the leaves, 
hoary, flowers on short pedicels. Sepals slightly unequal, oblong, 
obtuse, tomentose on both surfaces. Ovary conical, tomentose; the 
style very short, glabrous ; stigma small, 3-lobed. Fruit (immature) 
ovoid-globose, apiculate, minutely tomentose ; accrescent sepals mem-* 
branouB, free from the fruit; obscurely 7- to 12-nervcd, strongly 
reticulate, blunt, slightly iiaiTowed to the concave base, at first 
puberulous but ultimately glabrous ; the longer 2*26 in, long, and *6 
to ‘76 in. broad, the others smaller. 

Penang : Curtis, No. 372. Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), 212. 

In this species the two inner fruiting wings of the calyx are 
nearly as lai*ge as the three outer ; the leaves are very white underneath 
when young, but much less conspicuously so when adult. It is known, 
only by Curtis’ and Maingay’s specimens, none of which have com- 
plete flowers. Maingay’s specimens from Malacca have in fact no flowers ; 
but there is no mistaking their leaves as being exactly like those of 
Mr, Curtis’ from Penang. The vernacular name of this is Dammar 
laut dhan lesor, 

15. SuoREA ciLTATA, King, n. sp. A medium-sized tree; young 
branches slender, dark-coloured, deciduously hoary-puberulous. Leaves 
coriaceous, lanceolate or oblong- lanceolate, acuminate, the base cuneate ; 
both surfaces glabrous, minutely reticulate, the lower whitish when 
young, pale brown when dry ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, ascending, 
curved, shining on the lower surface : length 3 to 3*6 in., breadth *8 
to 1*5 in., petiole *76 to *9 in. Panicles 2 to 2*5 in. long, axillary and 
terminal, little-branched, few-flowex’ed, hoary. Flowers *5 in. long, 
seennd. Sepals ovoid-deltoid, obtuse, outside tomentose, inside gla- 
brous. Petah three times as long as the sepals, narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
slightly expanded at the base, adpressed-sericeous outside, glabrescent 
inside. Stamens 30, in fascicles of 3, unequal, the shorter with undi- 
lated filaments, the longer with filaments dilated in the lower half; all 
with the connective produced into an apical process crowned by 3 to. 
5 spreading cilise. Ovary ovoid-conic, sericeous, with a short glabrous 
style. Fruit (immature) ovoid, apici\lato, pale-tomentose, *6 in. long ; 
accrescent sepals membranous, reticulate : the three outer narrowly 
oblong, reticulate, 7-uerved : tbe two inner 2 in. long, and *3 in. broad, 
narrowed to above the concave base : the two inner 1 in. long, linear- 
lanceolate, few-nerved. 

Penang ; Curtis, No. 1578. 
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Known only by Curtis* specimens, and readily recognisable by its 
beautifully ciliate-crested anthers. 

16. Shouba utilis, King, n. sp. A large tree ; all parts except 
the inflorescence glabrous : young branches slender, dark-coloured. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, or shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, the base slightly cuneate ; main nerves about 7 
pairs, oblique, not prominent on either surface ; length 2*6 to 3 in., 
breadth *9 to J*2 in., petiole ’4 in. Panicles axillary, stellate-puberu- 
lous, about as long as the leaves ; their lateral branches distant, very 
short, minutely tomentose, 3- or 4-flowered. Flowers sub-sessile, glo- 
bular in bud, under *2 in. long. Sepals ovate-orbicular, blunt, the 
outer 3 very tomentose outside, the inner 2 less so ; all glabrous inside. 
Petals broadly oblong, blunt, more or less sericeous in both surfaces. 
Stamens 20 ; filaments slightly dilated, about as long as the ovate 
anthers ; apical process of connective about as long as the anther, 
ciliate Ovary sericeous, elongated-conic, gradually tapering into the 
short glabrous stylo ; stigma minute. Ripe fruit ovoid, apiculate, pale, 
adpressed-sericeous, *4 in. long, closely invested by, but free from, 
the concave bases of the accrescent sepals. Sepals of fruiting calyx 
all enlarged, membranous, reticulate, deciduously puberulous ; the 3 
outer oblong, very obtuse, 5-nerved, 1*25 in. long, and *4 in. broad j the 
inner 3 half as long, or less, and much nan^ower. 

Penang : Curtis, No. 423. 

This species, which Mr. Curtis describes as yielding the most 
durable timber in Penang, was at one time quite common there, but 
it is now almost extinct. Its vernacular name is Dammar laut. 

17. Shobea costata. King, n. sp. A tree ; young branches dark- 
coloured, Icpidote-puberulous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, sub- 
acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub-cuneate base; both 
surfaces glabrous, the transverse veins distinct, especially on the lower : 
main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, oblique, rather straight, slightly pro- 
minent beneath ; length 3 to 4-25 in., breadth 1*2 to 1*5 in., petiole 
•8 to 1 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 1*5 to 2*5 in. long, scaly- 
puberulous, the lateral branches very short and few-flowered. Flowers 
small. Sepals broadly ovate, yellowish-tomentoso outside, glabrous 
inside. Stamens 15 ; all with dilated filaments longer than the ovate 
anthers, those of the inner row with the apical process of the connec- 
tive shoi4 and glabrous, those of the outer rows with longer ciliate 
apical connectives. Ovary dVoid -conical^ densely yellowish- tomentose ; 
style very short. Bipefrtdt ovoid, apiculate, sparsely puberulous, *75 in. 
long ; sepals all enlarged, concave and dilated at the base, membran- 
ous and reticulate; the three outer narrowly oblong, obtuse, much 

J. ii. 16 
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nan’owed to tlie base, 7-nerrecl, 2*75 in. long, and *45 in. broad ; the 
two inner of tbe same shape, but few-nerved, only 1*6 in. long, and *25 
in. broad. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 199. 

A spoeios known only by Mr. Curtis* solitary specimen. The 
connectives of the inner anthers arc ciliate, somewhat in the fashion 
of S. ciliata, King ; but the leaves of that species are very different. 

18. Shorea stellata, Dyer in Hook. fil. ¥1. Br. Ind. I, 304. A 
tree 100 to 150 feet high ; young branches slender, at first stellate- 
puberulous, but speedily glabrous, with bark dark- coloured and sparse- 
ly lonticcllate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, the base 
rounded: upper surfaces glabrous, the lower very minutely lepidoto on 
the reticulations ; main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, rather straight, oblique, 
prominent on the lower surface ; length 4 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*75 to 
2’25 in., petiole *7 to '9 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, crowded at 
the extremities of the branches, many -flowered, 4 to 6 in. long ; minute- 
ly stellate-pubescent. Flowers *25 in. in diam. Calyx minutely greyish- 
tomentose, the segments ovate-oblong, sub-acute, valvate, erect. Petals 
broadly ovate, obtuse, pubescent outside, spreading. Stamens 15, the 
filaments short, broad ; the anthers linear-elongate, shortly bi-mucronato, 
the connective also shortly mucronate. Ovary ovate-globular, grooved, 
very tomentose ; the style short ; the stigma ovoid, small. Bi^w fruit 
ovoid, apiculate, tomentose, *5 in. long ; sepals all enlarged, sub- 
equal, membranous, linear-oblong, sub-acute, much narrowed at the 
base, quite free from the fruit, 5-ribbed, reticulate, 4*5 in. long, and 
about *6 in. broad. Paraslorea stellata^ Kurz, Journ. As. Soc., Bengal, 
for 1870, pt. 2, p. 66. For. Flora Barm., I, 117 ; Pierre Flore Forest. 
Coch-Chine, t, 224. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 7505. Distrib. Burmah. 

None of the Perak specimens are in fruit ; but in leaves and flowers 
they agi’ee absolutely with Kurz’s Burmese specimens. The calyx in 
all is quite valvate, and it was ou this character chiefly that Kurz based 
the genus Parashorea. 

19. Shorea Maranti, Burck in Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, VI. 
217. A small tree : young branches dark-coloured, stellate-puberulous. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, more or less broadly elliptic or elliptic-oblong, 
shortly abruptly and bluntly aouminatq ; the base broad, rounded, or 
almost truncate ; upper surface glabrous, the midiub and nerves minu- 
tely tomentose or pubescent when young ; lower surface more or less 
sparsely minutely stellate-puberulous, the sides of the midrib, especi- 
ally at the axils of the main nerves, glandular and densely covered with 
masses of brown pale-edged scales : main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, oblique, 
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sliglitly curved, thin but prominent beneath when dry, as are the 
transverse veins ; length 3*5 to 6%5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in. ; petiolo 
*35 in., densely Btelliite-pubescent, scurfy. Stipules deciduous, ovate- 
lanceolatc, nerved, sfcellate-pnberulous. Panicles axillary and termi- 
nal, few-ilowored, tawny- tom entose, (shorter than the leaves [?]) ; the 
bracts in pairs, unequal, elliptic-oblong, blunt, nerved, pubescent on 
both surfaces. “ Segments of calyx (fide Burck) unequal, the throe 
outer larger, imbricate. Petals minutely tomentose inside. Stamens 
15, in two rows.” llopea ? Marafiti, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. SuppL, 489 ; A. 
DC. Prod. XVI, 2, p. G35. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Xo. 880. Malacca : Derry, Xo. 952. 
Distrid. Sumatra, Bangka. 

The Perak specimens arc not in flower ; and I have seen none 
from elsewhere tliat are. The above im])erfcct description of the 
flower has thorefoi’ebceu copied frouiBurck (Ann. Jard. Hot. Buitenzoig, 
VI. 217). The Perak specimens ])erf(}ctly agree, as to leaves, with 
an authentic specimen of kliquol’s from Sum,atra, in the Calcutta Her- 
barium. Miquel never saw either flower or fruit. In fact, of the 
twenty new species of ]Ji})terocarpe(e described by this author in the 
supplement to his Flora of the Xethciiands India, the flowers aro des- 
cribed in only two, and in those but partially! 

20. Siioiiiu EXTMiA, Scheff. in Xat. Tijdschr. Xod. Ind. XXXI, 
349. A shrub or small tree ; young branches petioles and under- 
surfaces of leaves stellate- sctulose. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, 
or ob-lanccolato-oblong, acuininato, narrowed to the rounded or sub- 
cuneato base : upper surface glabrous except the tomentoso midrib, 
shining, the nerves depressed : under surface scabrid, pale brown, the 
reticulations midrib and 17 to 21 pairs of spreading nerves prominent; 
length 6'5 to 11 in., breadth 2 25 to 3*25 in., petiole *25 to *35 in. 
Stipules in pairs, persistent, ovate, acuminate, longer than the petioles, 
reticulate, laxly pubescent and warted. “ Wings of fruiting -calyo^ 
linear-lanceolate, obtuse : the three larger narrow at the base, 3*2 to 
3*6 in. long, *6 in. broad, sparsely pubescent, 9-ncrved ; the two shorter 
and narrower 1*6 in. long. Fruit elongated-ovoid, acuminate, minute- 
ly whitish-tomontose.” Burck in Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg VI, 218. 
Vatica? eximia, M\ii FI. Ind. Bat. Snppl. 486; A. DC. Prod. XVI, 
2, 623. Yatica suh-lacunosa ? JVliq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 486. Shorea 
sub-lacunosa, Scheff. in Xat. Tijdschr. Xcd. Ind. XXXI, 350 : A. DO. 
Prod. XVI, 2623. 

Malacca: Grifiith, Xo. 5018. Penang; King. Perak: King’s Col- 
lector, 10998. Disttub. Sumatra, Bangka, 

This plant is very imperfectly known. I have copied the descrip- 
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tioD of the fruit from Dr. Burck (1. c.). Miquel, ivho first described 
the plant as a probable Vatica^ bad seen nothing but a leaf-twig. 
Specimens brought from Perak by the Calcutta collectors bear» instead 
of flowers, curious cones, 1*6 in. long, of distichous imbricate bracts, 
concerning which Griffith, in his field note on his specimen No. 6018, 
wrote, — “ irregular growth caused by an insect ; each of the scales 
of these cones bears on its dorsum at its base a number of eggs.” 
Griffith’s No. 5019 appears to belong to a closely allied, but distinct, spe- 
cies ; as also does the indeterminate plant issued by Wallich as No. 6635 
of his catalogue, under the designation, “ Dilleniacea [.^*] nervosa.*^ 

21. SiiOftEA TniSELTONi, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high : 
young branches rather stout, the bark dark-coloured and lenticellate, 
but covered at first by a pale-gi*ey, deciduous pellicle. Leaves coriace- 
ous, elliptic-oblong to elliptic, rarely oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, 
obtuse, slightly narrowed to the rounded base ; both surfaces glabrous, 
the lower when very young sparsely lepidote, puberulous especially 
on the midrib and nerves, brown when dry : main neiwcs 8 or 9 pairs, 
ascending, slightly curved, bold and prominent on the under surface 
like the midrib ; length 5 to 7 in., breadth 2‘6 to 3*25 in. ; petiole *6 
to *8 in., stout. Panicles axillary and terminal, 2 to 3 in. long, velvety, 
few-flowered, apparently ebracteolaie. Flowers sessile, *6 or *7 in. 
long. Sepals ovate, sub-acute, unequal ; the 3 outer tomentose outside, 
glabrous inside; the 2 inner smaller, nearly glabrous, the edges 
ciliate. Petals much longer than the sepals, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
expanded at the base, glabrous, except one-half of the outer surface 
which is adpressed-pubcscent. Stamens 15, in 3 rows, the filaments of 
all dilated, unequal : the anthers shortly ovate, those of the inner and 
longer row inappendiculate, those of the other two rows with a short 
apical appendage from the connective. Ovary narrowly conical, 
tomentose, tapering into the short glabrous style; stigma minute. 
Pipe fruit narrowly ovoid, apiculate, minutely pale-tomentose, substriate, 
i*2 in. long, and *6 in. in diam., the pericarp thick and woody. Per* 
sistant sepals with much thickened concave woody bases, forming a 
cup embracing the lower half of the fruit, the apices of the outer three 
prolonged into membranous linear-oblong obtuse wings exceeding 
the fruit and sometimes 1*5 in. long ; one of the inner sepals shortly 
winged, the other often broad, obtuse aqd not winged. 

Perak : common. King’s Collector, 

In this plant the fruit is much larger than in any of the other 
species of Shorea here described, and its pericarp is hard and thick. 
The bases of the sepals are greatly thickened and concave, and they 
form a cup which embraces closely, but does not adhere to, the lower 
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balf of tbe fruit, tho apices of some of them being winged as above 
described. In these respects tho species resembles certain other 
Malayan species of Shoreoj e. g., 8, Martiniana Scheff, 8, scaberrimay 
and S. stenoptera, Bnrck. Judging from tho leaf-specimens on which 
Miquel founded his Hopea SingJeawang, that plant must be a close 
ally of this. A species (flower only) collected by H. 0. Forbes in 
Sumatra (Herb. No. 2952) must also be closely allied to this. It 
difl’ers however by its conspicuously bracteolate inflorescence. Beccari’a 
Nos. 2681 and 3507, which form the types of Heim’s species 8. hrachyp- 
tera, are also allied to this. 

6. Hopea, Boxb. 

Glabrous or hoary-tomentose resinous trees. Leaves quite entire, 
firm, f eather- veined ; stipules small, deciduous or inconspicuous. 
Flowers sessile or shortly pedicolled, ebracteate, in lax panicles of uni- 
lateral racemes. Sepals inserted on tlie receptacle, two being quito 
external and throe for the most part internal, obtuse, imbricate. Petals 
falcate, their apices inflected in bud. Stamens 15, or rarely 10, slightly 
connate ; the connective subulaie-cuspidato, the anthers ovate, their 
valves obtuse, equal. Ovary 3-cclled, the cells 2-ovuled : style shortly 
cylindrio or subulate. Fruit 1-seeded, closely surrounded by the bases 
of the accrescent sepals, the 2 external of which are developed into 
linear wings, the three internal not longer than the ripe fruit, Embryo 
as in Shorea. — DiS'iniB. of Shorea ; species about 35. 

Sect, I. Eu-hopba, Main nerves of leaves bold and pi’cmincnt. 

Nerves of leaves 16 to 18 pairs ; accrescent 

sepals 4 to 4’5 in. long, 10-ncrved 1 JBT. nervosa. 

Nerves of leaves 10 to 13 pairs ; accrescent 

sepals 1’75 to 2*5 in. long, obscurely 5-ncrved 2. H. Curtisii. 
Sect. II. Detobalanoidea, Miq. Main nerves not 
distinct. 

Petals sericeous : the filaments longer than the 
anthers ; ripe fruit *3 in. long, the accrescent 
sepals 7-nerved, 1*75 to 2 in. long, and *2 to 
•26 in. broad ; leaf -petioles ’25 to ’4 in. long, 
minutely tomentose... ... ... 3. H. micrantha. 

Petals densely sericeous^; tho filaments shorter 
than the anthers ; ripe fruit *2 in. long ; ac- 
crescent sepals obilourely 5- to 7-nerved, 1*25 
to 1*5 in, long, and '25 in. broad ; leaf-petioles 
*35 to ‘6 in, long, slender, puberulous, finally 
glabrous 


... 


•It 


4. E. intermedia. 
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1. Hopba nervosa, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 70 feet high ; young 
branches dark-coloured, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong to elliptic- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, the base rounded or very slightly cuneate ; 
both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves 16 to 18 pairs, spreading, bold 
and prominent on the lower ; length 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in. ; 
petiole *6 to *75 in., transversely wrinkled when dry. Flowers unknown. 
Eipe fruit ovoid-rotund, apiculate, glabrous, *6 in. long ; the two outier 
sepals much enlarged, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, slightly narrowed to 
the concave thickened smooth base, 10-nerved, 4 to 4*6 in. long, and 
*6 to '75 in. wide ; the three inner sepals not quite so long as the fruit, 
bi'oadly ovate, obtuse, thickened, smooth, closely embracing but not 
adherent to the fruit. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Ko. 3690. 

This is a very distinct species, belonging to the group of Hopea 
with the nerves of the leaves bold. It is so distinct that, contrary to my 
general practice, I venture to name it without having seen the flower, 

2. Hopea CiJUTisii, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 60 feet high ; 
young bi*aiiches slender, dark-coloured, lenticellato, almost glabrous. 
Leaves corificeous, broadly ovate to ovate-oblong, shortly acuminate 
or acute, the base slightly unequal-sided, rounded, rai'cly sub-cuneate ; 
both surfaces glabrous, the upper slightly puberulous on the midrib 
near the base, the lower wdth several hairy glands at tho base, the 
midrib sparsely and minutely stellate-puberulous ; main nerves 10 to 
13 pairs, curving, ascending, prominent beneath ; length 3*6 to 4‘5 in., 
breadth 1’75 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *4 in., puberulous when young. Pani- 
cles axillary and terminal, lax, few-flowered. Flowers about *2 in. 
long, pediccllcd. Sepals broadly ovate, blunt, concave, tomentose out- 
side, glabrous inside ; the inner two rather smaller and more glabrous 
tlian the others. Petals oblong, oblique, falcate, obtuse, partially tomen- 
tose outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 10, tho filaments short, dilated ; 
anthers ovate, short, the connective with an apical awn longer than 
the anther. Ovary broadly ovate, puberulous at the truncate apex, 
otherwise glabrous : style short. Bipe fruit ovoid, apiculate, pale 
striate, ’3 in. long ; outer two sepals accrescent, narrowly-oblong, reti- 
culate, membranous, obscurely 5-nervcd, obtuse, slightly narrowed 
to the concave smooth base, 1*75 to 2*6 in. long and from *35 to *6 in. 
broad; the three inner non-accresccnt sepals about as long as the 
fruit. 

Penang: Curtis No. 1562. Perak; Kifig’s Collector, 8161. 

3. Hopba micrantha, Hook. fil. in Trans. Linn. Soo., xxiii, 160. 
A tree 60 to 80 feet high ; young branches slender with dark-coloured, 
leuticellate bark and minute brownish pubescence. Leaves coriaceous, 
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ovate-lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, bluntly caudate-acuminate ; the 
base slightly cunoate or sometimes broad, rounded and slightly unequal ; 
both surfaces glabrous except the pubescent midrib : main nerves 
numerous, not much more prominent than tho secondary, and both 
indistinct ; length 2 to 4 in., breadth *8 to 1*75 in. ; petiole *25 to '4 in. 
minutely tomentoso. Panicles axillary and terminal, numerous, short, 
spreading, 1 to 1‘5 in. long, puberuloiis or glabrous. Flowers ’15 to 
•25 iu. long, shortly pedicellate. Sepals sub-equal, ovate-rotund, sub- 
acute or obtuse, puberulous and resinous outside, glabrous inside. 
Petals twice as long as tho sepals, broadly oblong-obtuse, silky outside 
except on one side, glabrous inside. Stamens about 12, the filaments 
dilated in the lower half, longer than the ovate anthers ; the connective 
produced into a single apical awn longer than tho stamen. Ovary 
elongated, often constricted in tho middle, glabrous ; style very short, 
stigma minute. Ripe frtdt ovoid, apiculate, *3 in. long, striate, closely 
embraced by the 3 inner sepals which about equal it in length ; tlie 
outer two sepals accrescent, oblanceolate, obtuse, tapering to the con- 
cave base, reticulate, 7-nerved, 1*75 to 2 in. long, and *2 to *25 in. broad. 
A. DO. Prod. XVr. 2, p. 634. Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind, I, 310. 
Burck in Ann. Bot. Jard. Buitenzorg, VI, 238. 

Malacca ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 210. Penang : Curtis, Nos. 
167, 266, 1397. Perak : King’s Collector, Nos, 3525, 8170. Distbib. 
Borneo : Bangka, Sumatra. 

Mr. Curtis notes on the Penang specimens of this, that the bark of 
the tree is smooth and of a grey colour, whereas the back of its close ally 
S, intermedia is fissured like that of Sliorea parvi flora. The species of Hopea 
with numerous indistinct nerves, (Sect. Dnjohalanoides) are not ea.sy to 
diHinguish from each otlier in the Herbarium. jET. Mengarawan, Miq., a 
species published two years earlier than this {i. e., in 1860), comes very 
near this, and the two may possibly prove to be identical, in which 
case Miquel’s name must be adopted, llopea cernua, Teysrn. and Binn. 
was described by its authors from a plant originally obtained from 
Sumatra, but cultivated in the Buitenzorg Garden. It differs from H, 
Mengarawan and from H. micrantha in having larger leaves with more 
prominent nerves. Its anthers were doubtful as to its being really dis- 
tinct from H, Mengarawan, and I tliink these doubts were well founded. 
Under the species named H. Djyohal amides by Miquol (1. c ) there are, 
Dr. Biirck asserts, two plants. One of these collected at Soengie- 
pagoe iu Sumatra, is, ho says, simply R, Mengarawan, Miq., and it is 
the fruit of this which Miquel describes under his H, Dryobalanoides. 
The other specimen from Priamau in Sumatra is different, and it is to 
it that Dr. Burck (Aun, Bot. Jard. Buitenzorg VI., 241) desires to 
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restrict the name E, DryohalanoideSy Miq. There is in the Calcutta 
Herbarium an authentic specimen of the very gathering of the Soengie- 
pagoe plant on which Miquel worked, and 1 should refer it to 
micrantha Hook. fil. 

Petalandra micrantha^ Harssk, has been reduced by the authors of 
the Genera Plantarum (Vol. I. p. 193) to Eopea, It is however a difPerent 
plant from this, and belongs to Miquel’s section Eu-hopea^ which is 
characterised by the nerves being prominent. By Dr. Burck, Petalandra 
is reduced to Doona. 

4. Hopba iNTEUMEDU, King n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high : 
young branches rather dark-coloured, minutely lenticellato, puberulons. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, the base cuneate, 
both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves numerous, faint ; length 2‘6 to 
3 in., breadth 1 to 1'35 in. ; petiole '35 to *6 in. slender, puberulous but 
finally glabrous. Panicles as in E. Mengarawauy the flowers pedicellate. 
Sepals sub-equal; the two outer ovate, acuminate; the three inner 
broader and moro obtuse, all resinous outside, glabrous and smooth in- 
side. Petals twice as long as the sepals, narrowly oblong, obtuse, falcate, 
densely sericeous externally, glabrous within. Stamens 12; the fila- 
ments dilated, shorter than the anthers ; the anthers short, crowned by 
a straight awn from the connective longer than the stamen. Ovary 
hour-glass shaped ; style short, stigma small. JKipe/rwiV ovoid, apicu- 
late, *2 in. long, pale, striate ; the two outer sepals accrescent, narrowly 
oblong-obtuso, narrowed to tho base, reticulate, obscurely 5- to 7-nerved, 
1*25 to 1*5 in. long and *25 in. broad ; the inner three sepals not accres- 
cent, not longer than the fruit, and closely embracing it. 

Penang: Curtis, No, 425 and J398. Perak; King’s Collector, 
No, 3709. 

This species is no doubt near to E, micrantha^ Hook, fil., but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Curtis, it is distinguishable from that, while gi^owing, by its 
bark, this tree having a fissured bark like that of SJiorea parvifolia, Dyer, 
while the bark of E. micrantha is smooth and grey. The petals of 
this are also more sericeous than those of E. micrantha, the filaments 
are shorter than the anthers (not longer, as in E, micrantha), the leaves 
are more glabrous, the petioles longer and more slender and more 
glabrous, aud the fruit and accrescent sepals are smaller than in E. 
micrantha, I have therefore ventured, after much hesitation, to name 
this as a species, and from its relationship to E, micrantha and E. Menga- 
rawun, I have called it E. intermedia. Its vernacular name in Penang 
is Jankang, It has been suggested that this plant should be refer- 
red to E, Dryohalanoides, Miq.— a course which I would have adopted 
with great pleasure had it been clear what E, Dryolalanoides really fs. 
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But, as I have stated in a note nnder H, micrantha^ BT. Dryohalanotdes 
appears to be a composite species ; moreover, its author nowhere describes 
its flowers. For these reasons I think it ought to be suppressed as a 
species. 


7. Rettnodendron, Korthals. 

Resinous trees, with the leaves, inflorescence, and flowers of Vatica, 
Ripe fruit globular, crowned by the persistent style, 1-cellod, l-sceded, 
the pericarp coriaceous, indehiscent. Calyx of ripe fniit slightly ac- 
crescent, the pieces oblong, nearly equal, and quite free from, and usually 
shorter than, the fruit (longer in. R. Kunstleri), Isauxis (sub-genus 
of Valeria) W and A. Distrib. Malaya and British India. Species about 
10 . 


Isauxis was establisliecl by Wight and Amot as a siib-genns of Vateriaf Linn, 
to receive the three species Vaieria lanceu-foLia^ Roxb., F. Roxhurghianay Wight and 
F. Ceylonica, Wight {Stemoporvs Wighliiy Thw.) and its characters wore, “ Segments 
of tho calyx ovate, acute, enlarging in fruit ; petals falcate and about three times the 
length of the calyx; fifamens 15 with oblong a^nthor cells; style short; stigma 
clavatc, 3-6 toothed ; panicles axillary, shorter than the leaves.” ^’he other section 
of Vateria suggested by Wight was En-Vateria (the Valeria of Linnmns and of 
which V, indicUf L. is tho typo) and of this tlie characters are, “ Calyx^segmcnts 
obtuse, scarcely enlarging in fruit : petals oval, scarcely longer than the calyx : 
stamens 40 or 60 with linear aiithcr-cells ; style elongated ; stigma acute ; panicle 
largo and terminal. Korthals, evidently overlooking Wight’s Illustrations, pub- 
lished (Verb. Nat. Gosch. Ned. liid. p. 56) his germs Eeiinodendron to cover 
one of the very plants {viz., Vateria lancexfolia, Roxb.) for which Wight and 
Amot founded tho sub-genus Isauxis ; and to this Rettnodendron Korthals added 
his own Malayan species B. Ilassak and U. paiicijlornm. Although Isauxis may havo 
the priority as a sub-genus (Wight’s Illustrations were published in 1840, and 
Koi^ials’ book, just quoted, bears tho date 1839 — 1842), Betinodendron takes prece- 
dence as a genus, ^'ho flowers of Betinodendron a.ro exactly those of all tho species 
of Vatica (except tho anomnlous V. scaphufuj Roxb.) inasmuch as tho segments of 
the calyx are slightly imbricate when tho bud is very young, becoming valvate as 
the bud advances in age ; tho petals are much longer than broad, thoir apices are 
not infloxed in mstivation, and they arc not spreading when expanded. Tho fruit 
itself is also practically that of Vatica ; but tho fruiting-calyx is different, for its 
lobes are invariably free from tho bogiiiniug, they are pretty nearly equal to each 
other, but (although slightly accrescent) they are in most cases shorter than tho fruit. 
As regards its calyx, Betinodendron is closely allied to Fafen'a, but it differs from 
Vateria in its flowers ; for in Vateria tho stamens are numerous (40 to 60), the 
petals are scarcely longer than the segments of the calyx and are spreading ; more- 
over tho inflorescence is longer in Vateria than in Betinodendron, and it is terminal. 
In short, Betinodendron has the •flowers of Vatica and tho fruit of Vateria, Dr. 
Borck forms Betinodendron and Isauxis into sections of tho genus Vatica, giving 
kowever characters to the section Isauxis which form no part of Wight’s original 


oli^acters of it as a sub -section of Vateria. In Dr. Burck’s section Isauxis, ** the 
calyx-lobes are all acorescont, sub-equal to the fruit, or much longer/’ 

J. II. 17 
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Fruiting-calyx shorter than the fruit. 

Leaves 3*5 to 6 in. long : fruit *4 in. in diam. 1. B. pallidum. 

Leaves 7 to 10 in. long : fruit '65 in. in diam. 2. B, Scorteckinii. 

Fruiting-calyx longer than the fruit ' ... B. Kunstleri. 

1. RtTiNODENDUON PALLiDiUM, King. A Small tree (fide Dyer) : 
young branches slender, deciduoiisly puberulous, their bark pale. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to nan’owly elliptic, acuminate; the edges 
entire, recurved when dry ; the base acute : both surfaces glabrous, 
the upper shining ; main nerves 9 to 10 pairs, carving, oblique ; length 
3*5 to 6 in., breadth 1'2 to 1*8 in., petiole ‘4 to ‘5 in. Panicles axillary, 
rarely extra- axillary, puberulous, 1 to 3 in. long. Flowers *45 in. long ; 
Calyx-segments ovate-lanceolate, scurfy- pubescent. Petals oblong, lanceo- 
late, sub-acute, stellate-pubescent externally. Anthers broadly ovate, 
with a short blunt apiculiis. Ovary puberulous ; stigma capitate, lobed. 
Frnit globular, about *4 in. in diam., glabrous, shining, very minutely 
and sparsely lepidote, partially covered in the lower half by the slightly 
unequal, spreading or suh-reflexed, narrowly-oblong, membranous, 
3-nervcd, reticulate calyx-lobes. Vatica pallida, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. I, 302. 

Penang : Maingay, on Government Hill, at an elevation of about 
800 feet; Curtis, No. 117 ; King, Kunstlcr. 

This is known only from Penang. It is evidently a rare tree. Its 
fruit somewhat resembles (except in size) that of V. lancecefolia^ Blurae. 

2. Rbtinodendron Scorteckinii, King, n. sp. A tall tree : young 
branches rather stout, densely furfuraceous-puhescent. Leaves coria- 
ceous, oblong, tapering to the sub-acute apex ; the base slightly nar- 
rowed, rounded : both surfaces glabrous : main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, 
spreading, curving, prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, 
surface when dry, the transverse venation bold : length 7 to 10 in., 
breadth 2*6 to 3'2 in , petiole *6 to *75 in. Panicles crowded towards 
the apices of the brandies, mostly axillary, 2 to 2*5 in. long, the 
rachises brownish flocculent stellate-tomentose, as is the calyx exter- 
nally. Flowers *6 in. long. Calyx-lohes ovate. Petals thick, oblong, 
blunt, puberulous externally, glabrous within. Stamens elliptic, apicu- 
late. Ovary minutely tomentose ; stigma clavate. Bipe fruit sub- 
globular, Bub-rugoso, vertically grooved, minutely rufous-scurfy, about 
'65 in. in diam., laxly embraced in the Ipwer half by the broadly ovate, 
membranous, many-nerved, reticulate, sub-equal calyx-lobes. 

Perak: Scortechini, Nos. 1940 and 1942. 

The calyx-lobes are nearly equal in size, quite free from the fruit, 
much shorter, and they embrace only its lower half. This species is 
allied to Betinodendron Bassalc, Korth. (Nat. Gesch. Ned. Ind. 66, t.'^l,) 
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but has broader leaves and much more condensed panicles than that 
species. 

3. Retinodendron KaNSTLERi, King n. sp. A tree, 20 to 50 feet 
high, sometiinea a shrub : young branches slender, deoiduously stellate- 
puberuloua. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ciliptio-oblong to oblong-lanoeo- 
late, some times slightly obovate, sub- acute or shortly and bluntly 
acuminate ; the base cuneate, rarely rounded : upper surface glabrous, 
the midrib and nerves pubescent ; the lower quite glabrous ; main nerves 
7 to 9 pairs, ascending, slightly prominent beneath : length 2*2.5 to 4*5 
in., breadth 1*25 to 1*75 in., petiole *25 to *4 in. Racemes axillary, I 
to 1*5 in. long, sparsely scaly. Flowers *4 in. long. Calyx-lohes ovato- 
lanceolate, puberulous. PeMs oblong-elliptic, oblique, obtuse, pnberulous 
outside. Anthers slightly and sharply apiculate. Ovary puberulous, 
stigma capitate. Ripe fruit globular, with a long curved apical beak, 
glabrous, about *25 in. in diam. Calyx-lobes all accrescent, sub-equal, 
oblong, tapering slightly to the sub-obtuse apex, the base sliV^htly 
auricled, thickly membranous, glabrous, 3-norvod, the longest about 
1*3 in. long, and *35 in, broad, loosely surrounding, and longer than, the 
fruit. 

Perak; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Collector; very common at low 
elevations. 

Ill this species all the five calyx -lobes are accrescent and of nearly 
equal size. They arc quite free from the ripe fruit, round which they 
form a loose semi-iiiHated investiture. Its nearest ally is Vatica 
bancana, SchefFer, (Betinodendrou hancanum). 

8. I so PTE RA, Scheffer, 

A tall resinous tree. Leaves coriaceous, entire, feather- veined. 
Flowers ill axillary or terminal panicles, Calyx-tubc very short, the 
segments ovate-rotund, imbricate. Stamens 30 to 35, tlio anthers ovate, 
the cells divergent at the base, acute, the valves equal, the connective 
produced into an apical bristle-like appendage. Ovary 3-celled, the loculi 
bi-ovulate ; the style short, terete, 3-angled at the apex. Fruit indehis- 
cent, 1-seeded, the pericaiq) coriaceous. Fruitiny -calyx an open cup 
not embracing the fruit ; its lobes all slightly enlarged, spreading (not 
winged) ; the outer 3 rotund, broader than the 2 narrower inner lobes. 

One species — Malayan. 

I. IsOPTERA Borneensis, SchefF. MSS. ox Burck in Ann. Bot. 
Jard. Buitenzorg VI, 222# A largo tree: young branches slender, 
dark-coloured, sparsely lenticellate, glabresceut. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong, sub-acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded base ; upper surface 
glabrous except the puberulous midrib ; the lower pale, glabrous ; main 
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norves 8 or 9 pairs, oblique, slightly curying, prominent beneath ; length 
4 to 5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2 in., petiole *5 in. Panicles 4 to 6 in. long, 
stellate-pubescent; bractcoles caducous. shortly stalked. Oalyx- 

segments minutely toraentosc. Petals '5 in. long, pale tomentose. 
Stamens 30 to 36, in 3 scries, the filaments dilated at the base : anthers 
with equal valves. Ovary sericeous, style glabrous. Bipe fruit sub- 
globose, acuminate, pale tomentose, about ’25 in. in diam. ; fruiting-calyx 
fomning a cup with a concave short tube embracing the fruit, the seg- 
ments spreading, re-curved, tlie 3 outer *65 in. in length and breadth, the 
2 inner smaller. Heim, “ lieclierchcs sur les Dipterocarpac6cs,” p, 61. 
Pahang: Hidley, No. 2626. Histrib. Bangka, Borneo. 
Leaf-specimens of what appear to be this tree wei’e collected by 
Mr. Wray (Herb. No. 3426) in Upper Perak. 

9. Balaxocarpus, Boddomo. 

Glabrous or pubemlous, rarely scabrid, resinous trees, with in- 
conspicuous fugaceous stipules. Leaves entire, coriaceous or membran- 
ous, penni-nerved. Flowers secuud, sessile or shortly pedicctled. Sepals 
distinct or united at the base, imbricated, two quite external to the 
others ; in fruit sub-equal, only slightly enlarged, woody, thickened, and 
forming a 5-lobed cup round the base of (but I’arely enveloping) the 
fruit, not adnate to it and never expanding into wings. Petals elliptic, 
obliquely acuminate, the apices slightly inflexed in bud or not inflexed at 
all. Stamens 15, attached to the bases of the petals, in 3 rows ; or 10 
in 2 rows, sub-equal, the filaments much dilated at the base, the connec- 
tive prolonged into a straight apical awn longer than the ovate anther. 
Torus flat. Ovary 3-cellcd, cells 2-ovuled, ovules collateral. Style 
short. Stigma minute, entire. Fruit oblong or sub-globoso, apiculate ; 
the pericarp ligneous or sub-ligneous. Seed solitary, erect ; cotyledons 
fleshy, plano-concave, the larger 2- or 3-lobed, or entire ; the radicle 
prominent. Southern Peninsular India, Malaya. Probably 12 species. 

Leaves glabrons, smooth. 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate or ovate, caudate-acu- 
minate. 

Stamens 15 

Pruit entirely enveloped in the slight- 
ly enlarged calyx ...* ... 1. B. CurUm. 

Only the lower paiij of the fruit eu- 
Teloped by the calyx ... ... 2. B.penangianus, 

Stamens 10 ... „. 3. B, anomalw. 
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Leaves narrowly oblong, gradually narrowed 
to the acute apex. 

Fruit 1*75 to 2*25 in. long : stamens 10 ... 4. B. maximus. 

Fruit 1*5 in. long ; leaves 4 to 6 in. long, 
with 9 or 10 pairs of bold parallel 
nerves ... ... ... 5. B. Eeimii, 

Fruit *6 in. long : leaves 2*25 to 2*75 in. 
long, with 7 or 8 pairs of slightly 
prominent nerves ... ... 6. B. Wrayi. 

Leaves stellate-pubescent, scabrid ... ... 7. B.Eemsleyamis, 

1. Balanocarpus CuRTisii, King. A tree 20 to 30 feet high ; young 
branches slender, the baj'k dark-coloured, puberulous. Leaves mem- 
branous, ovate-lanceolate, bluntly caudate-acuminate, the base slightly 
cuneate : both surfaces glabrous, dull ; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spread- 
ing, faint and scarcely more prominent than the secondary nerves ; 
length 2 to 2*5 in., breadth *75 to 1 in., petiole *1 to ’15 in. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, shorter than the (leaves, glabrescent, lax, each 
with a few 3- to 5-flowored spreading branches. Flowers seennd, short- 
ly podicelled, ’15 in. long. Sepals distinct, sub-equal, thick, rotund- 
ovate, very obtuse, puberulous outside, glabrous inside, the edges slightly 
ciliate. Petals elliptic, obliquely shortly and bluntly acuminate, glabres- 
cent inside, partly pubeimlous and partly glabrous outside. Stamens 
16, in 3 rows, sub-equal ; the filaments shorter than the anthers, dilated: 
anthers broadly elliptic, truncate, the connective produced into an 
apical awn longer than the stamen. Ovary cylindric, truncate, glabrous, 
the style short and stigma minute. Fruit smooth, globular, apiculate, 
crowned by the sub-sessile discoid stigma, enveloped by, but not adherent 
to, the slightly thickened sepals, *25 to ‘3 in. in diam. (calyx included), 

Penang: Curtis, No. 1406. Perak; King’s Collector, Nos. 3171, 
3294, 6543 ; Wray, No. 2860. 

2. Balanocarpits penangianus, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 60 feet 
high : young branches sleudor, dark-colonred, lenticellatc, slightly 
puberulous at the very tips. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate or 
ovate-acuminate, often caudate-acuminate, the base slightly cuneate or 
almost rounded, the edges slightly undulate, both surfaces glabrous : 
main nerves 7 to 8 pairs, spreading and curving upwards, not promi- 
nent on either surface ; length 175 to 4 in., breadth *8 to 1*6 in., petiole 
•25 to *4 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, hoary-puhescent, many- 
flowered ; the flowers secund, 7 to 9 on each lateral branchlet, pediccllod, 
•16 to *2 in. long. Sepals sub-equal, broadly ovate, sub-acute, yellowish- 
pulverulent, tomentose externally, glabrous internally. Petals oblong, 
obtuse, twisted and with the apices reflexed in activation, spreading 
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when expanded, minutely yellowish-pulverulent, tomentose oufsidei 
glabrous inside. Stamens 15, sub-equal : apical awn curved, longer 
than the anther. Ovary ovoid, narrowing upwards into the style ; stigma 
minute. Fruit ovoid, very slightly apiculate, striate, pale pubescent, 
about ‘6 in. long and ‘3 in. in diam., the persistent calyx covei ing the 
lower third of the fruit, sub-glabrous, thickened and concave at the 
base; the teeth deltoid, spreading. Bichetta penangiana, 13.eim in Bull. 
Soo. Linn. Paris, 1891, p. 980. 

Penang : on Government Hill, at an elevation of about 1,000 feet, 
Curtis, Nos. 1429 and 1393 ; Hullett, No. 188 ; King’s Collector, No. 
1534. Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 3333, 3707. 

The leaves of this species, although laigor, resemble those of S. 
Gurtisii : but the fruits of the two are quite different. One of Mr. 
Curtis’ specimens, No. 429 (communicated from Kew), forms the type of 
a new genus called Bichetia, which M. Heim has founded (1. c. p., 975, 
also in his “ Recherches sur les Hiptorocarpacees ” p. 50), without having 
seen its flowers. I have retained for this M. Heim’s specific name, while 
referring it to Beddome’s older genus. The vernacular name of the 
species is Dammar Etam. 

3. BALANOOAurus AlifOMALijs, King. A tree : young branches slender, 
dark-coloured, minutely lenticellate, the tips puborulous. Leaves coria-^ 
ceous, ovate, acuminate ; the base broad, sub-cuneate ; both surfaces 
glabrous ; main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, ascending, curving, not prominent : 
length 2*25 to 2'5 in., breadth 1 to 1*3 in., petiole *6 to '7 in. Panicles 
numerous, axillary and terminal, longer than the leaves, pubescent, 
their lateral branchlets bearing 6 to 8 sub-secund flowers. Flowers 
shortly pedicellod, ‘15 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, connate at the 
base, obtuse, minutely tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals 
elliptic, blunt, yellowish adpressed-sericeous outside, glabrous inside, 
only about twice as long as the sepals, spreading and reflexed so as to 
expose the stamens and pistil. Stamens 10, in two rows ; the filaments . 
longer than the anthers, dilated ; anther short, ovate, its connective pro- 
duced into an apical awn as long as itself. Ovary ovoid, striate, pubes- 
cent, style short and thick, stigma small. 

Kedah : Curtis, No. 1054. 

Mr. Curtis is as yet the only collector of this, and his specimens 
have no fruit. I refer it to this genus,* although its flowers differ from 
those of the other species known to me, in having petals only about 
twice as long as the sepals, spreading and Veflexed so that the andro* 
gynoocium is quite exposed ; and in having only 10 stamens In other 
respects the specimons agi'uo with Balanocarpus. Its vernacular name 
in Kedah is Malaut 
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4. Balanocarpus MAXIMUS, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to §0 feet high : 
all parts except the inflorescence glabrous : young branches rather stout; 
the bark, loose, papery, lenticellate, pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, 
oblong to elliptic-oblong, sub-acute, slightly naiTowed to tho rounded 
base ; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, slightly prominent beneath, the trans- 
verse veins slightly prominent when dry : length 6 to 7 in., breadth 2 
to 2*5 in., petiole *5 to *6 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, about half 
as long as the leaves, few-flovvored, minutely tomentose. Flowers sub- 
sessile, *6 or ^*7 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, the outer two tomentose, 
the inner three more or less glabrous externally, all glabrous internally, 
the inner two with ciliate maigins. Petals much longer than the sepals, 
naiTowly oblong, the apex eroso, expanded and concave at the base, ad- 
pressed-pubescent outside and towards tho a})ex inside, otherwise gla- 
brous. Stamens 10, in two rows; anthers Tvith a defloxed terminal 
appendage from the connective. Ovary elongate, narrowly conical, seri- 
ceous. Style rather short, glabrous; stigma small. Pipe fruit cylindri- 
cal, tapering to each end but most to the apiculatc apex ; pericarp 
woody, striate, sub-glabrous, pale-brown wlicn dry : 1*75 to 2*25 in. long, 
and *6 or *7 in. in diam. Persistent sepals librous, forming a toothed 
cup about *6 in. deep, embracing tho base of the fruit. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 7987 and 8006. 

The flowers of this fine species do not exactly answer to 
Beddome’s diagnosis of the genus Balanocarpus, inasmuch as they have 
10 instead of 15 stamens, and neither of the cotyledons is lobed. In 
other respects the flowers and fruit agree perfectly. 

5. Balanocarpus Heimit, King n. sp. A tree 50 to 60 feet high : 
young branches rather slender, tho bark dark-coloured, puberuloua 
or glabrescent. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, tapering to the 
acuminate apex, and slightly nan*owed to the rounded base ; upper 
surface glabrous, shining, the midrib minutely pubescent : lower 
surface glabrescent except the pubescent midrib and 9 or 10 pairs of 
ascending, bold, slightly-curving nerves : length 4 to 6 in,, breadth 
1 to 1*75 in. ; petiole *3 or *4 in., with minute black tomentum. Flowers 
unknown. Pipe carpels cylindric, tapering to the apex, slightly nar- 
rowed to the base, J*5 in. long and *5 in. in diam. ; the pericarp woody, 
sub-glabrous, sub-striate, dark-coloured when dry. Persistent sepals 
sub-equal, puborulous, thickened, forming a 5-lobed cup *6 in. deep which 
embraces the ba.se of the fruit. Pierrea Penangiana, Heim, MSS. 

Penang: Curtis No. 273 (leaves only). Pciak: King’s Collector, 
No. 3718. 

This tree, of which as yet only fruiting specimens have been found, 
so closely resembles the other Malayan species of Balanocarpus des- 
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cribed here,^ that I refer it without any hesitation to this genus. 
M. Curtis* leaf specimens of this have, I understand, received from 
M. Heim the MSS. name, Pieirea penangiana. The genus Pierrea 
has been founded by M. Heim (Bull. Soc. Linn. Paris, 1891, p. 968, 
and “ Recherches sur les Dipterocarpacees p. 78) on specimens of 
which the author has not (as he admits) had the advantage of seeing 
the flowers. The vernacular name of this tree in Penang is ChMigah^ 
and its timber is, according to Mr. Curtis, very valuable. In the 
State of Perak, on the mainland almost opposite Penang, another species 
(B, Wrayi) receives a similar vernacular name. 

6. Balanocarpus Wkayi, King n. sp. A tree: young branches 
slender, dark-coloured, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, 
gradually tapering from the middle to the acute apex ; the base sub- 
cuncate or rounded, slightly unequal-sided : both surfaces glabrous ; 
main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, curved, oblique, slightly prominent beneath : 
length 2*25 to 2*75 in., breadth *75 in. ; petiole *26 in., transversely 
wrinkled. Panicles axillary and terminal, nearly as long as the leaves. 
Flowers unknown. Fruit ovoid, much apiculate, glabrous, *6 in. long, 
covered in its lower two- thirds by the persistent sub-accrescent glabrous 
calyx ; outer two sepals smaller than the others, elliptic, obtuse, the 
inner three rotund, all thickened and concave, 

Perak : Wray, No. 813. 

Collected only once and without flowers. According to Mr. Wray 
the timber of this tree is valuable, and its vernacular name is Ghing% or 
Chingal. I refer this (in spite of the absence of flowers) to Balanocar- 
pu8^ the other species of which it so closely resembles. 

7. Balanocarpus IIemsletanus, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 100 feet 
high : young branches rather stout, rough, minutely lenticellate, pube- 
rnlous. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, 
shortly and abruptly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded or 
sub-emarginate base : upper surface glabrous except the minutely 
tomentose midiub ; the lower scabrid from minute rigid stellately hairy 
tubercles which arc most abundant on the stout midrib and nerves; 
main nerves 18 to 20 pairs, oblique, parallel, very prominent on the 
lower, obsolete on the upper, surface ; length 7 to 12 in., breadth 3*25 
to 6 in. ; petiole *6 to *9 in. scabrid, pubescent. Panicles axillary or 
terminal, 3 to 7 in. long, scurfy stellate-pubescent ; flowers rather 
crowded on the lateral branchlets, *5 in. long, Sepals sub-equal, 
broadly ovate, acute, yellowish -tomentose externally, glabrous internally, 
Petals twice as long as the sepals, or longer, elliptic, oblique, obtuse, 
glabrous except a broad adpressed-sericeous band externally. 
Stamens 15, in three rows ; the filaments dilated, unequal, longer than 
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the shortly ovate anthers ; apical connect! val appendage deflojccd, 
curved, longer than the anther. Ovary elongated-coeic, tomentose, 
tapering into the sparsely pubemlous style; stigma small. Ripe fruit 
narrowly ovoid, apiculafco, pale brownish-tomentoso, 125 to 1*5 in. long, 
and *75 to 1 in. in diam. Persistent se2)als nearly equal, tlieu* bases 
thickened, woody, pubescent, and concave, forming an irregularly 5-toothcd 
cup which embraces the lower halF of the fruit. Shorea Henisleyana^ 
King MS8. in Herb. Calc. 

Penang: Curtis No. 2512. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 5431, 
6070, and 7562. Seoi-tcehini No. 1653. 

This is an aliogethor anomalous species. It has leaves like 
several of the soabrid species of SJinrea, such as S. exiniia and S. 
leprosnla. Its flowers aj*c also more like those of Shorea than Balano- 
carpus; but its fi'iiit is ('sscntially that of the latter genus, in which, 
not without hesitation, I include it. 

10. PACnvxoC'Vrrus, Hook. til. 

Resinous trees with the leav^cs and flowers of Vatica, but with 
sometimes oidy ten stamens. Fruit (>void-globosc, inubonate at the apex, 
l-celled, 1-seedccl, the pericarp dens(5ly coriaceous, splitting vertically. 
Calyx with five 0 (pial segniouts, at flrst almost free from the fruit, but 
the tube gradually accrescent, nmch thickened and adnatc to the fruit, 
and finally embracing tlie whole of it except the apex. Seed pendulous, 
testa thin and adherent to tlio cndocarp, cotyledons very thick and fleshy. 

Leaves elliptic to oldong-elliptic, sub-acute or 

sliortly and obtnsely acnmimitc... .. 1. P. Wallichii. 

Leaves broadly-clliptic or obovate-elliptic, the 

apex very blunt ... ... ... 2. P. Stapfanns, 

Dr. Diirck (in Ann. Jaril. Dot. pxpimds Llio <lcGnUion of the genus 

FafiCd BO as to inelinlc not only the elosoly allied Sunopirn, but also tho genera 
TsauxisW. A, Refinodnidron, Korlli., and Pachynnearpus Hook 111. To tho union 
of Syiwpira with Valira I boo no objection; for the whole difference Ixdween tho two 
(as J have stated in a note uiuler Vafiai) consisis in poi ft'ct freedom of tho fruit 
in V'aiica from tho enlarged calyx, wlieveas in Synapira there is a slight adhesion to 
the calyx at tho very haso. but fortlio inclusion of RacJnjnocarpiis, I see no sutFieiont 
justification ; for in this genus tho calyx does not expand into nionibranoiis wings, but 
forms a douse fibro-cartilaginoiis cover for the fruit, whieli it tightly embraces, and 
to which it is quite adnato. As regnA'ds Isauxis and UctinodondroHj they appear 
to mo to be undistinguisliablo from each other by any but trivial marks, but they 
differ sufficiently in calyx from Vaiica to bo treated as a genus under tho oldor 
namo Rotinodendron. 

1. Pacttynocarpus WAbucmi, Kiug. A tree 40 to 70 feet high : 
young branches deciduously scurfy-pubcrulons, their bark pale-brown, 
sparsely lonticellate. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic to oblong-elliptic, 
J. ir. 18 
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sub-acute, or shortly and obtusely acuminate, the base cuneate ; both 
sui faces glabrous, the lower pale and prominently reticulate when dry ; 
main nerves 6 to 9 pairs, slightly prominent beneath, ascending ; length 
4%5 to 8 in., 'breadth I'o to 13 in., pcliole ; *4 to '6 in. Panicles crowded 
near the apices of the brandies, maiiy-llowered, 2 to 4 in. long. Oatyx- 
lobes deltoid, minutely velvety outside. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, 
puborulous externally. Stamens broadly ovoid, miiiutcly but obtusely 
apiculato. Ovary pubcrulous : stigma sub-capitate, lobed. Ripe fruit 
ovoid-globose, about *7i) in. in diain., closely embraced by the slightly 
shoi ter, much thickened, persistent, fibrous or woody, rugose, enlarged 
calyx-lobes. V. WalUcliii Dyeriu Journ. Hot. 1878p. 154. Vatica ruminata^ 
Burck ill Ann. Jard. 13ot Iluiteuzorg, VI, 227 t. 29, lig. 4. 

Penang : Wallich, Cat. No. 9018 ; Curtis Nos. 1161, 1218, 1391. 
Malacca : Maingay No. 201. Trang, King’s Collector. Johore, Hullott 
and King. Perak : common at low elevations, King’s Collector, Scor- 
tcchiiii. Distuib., Bangka. 

In the young stages of the fruit of this species the calyx is quite 
small and embraces only the very base of it, much as in IsauAs ; but as 
the fruit expands the calyx gi’ows, so that when ripe the fruit is, with 
the exception of its apex, closely embraced by the much thickened, 
lignified, obscui'oly toothed calyx- tube. This oJl'ers, therefore, a transi- 
tion between Isaxuis and Pachynocarpus, And, indeed, it is to the former 
section that Dyer refers it (Journ. Bot., 1. c.), and to which Burck 
refers his D. ruininata^ a .species which authentic specimens shew to be 
identical with this. Dr. Burck’s species, Vatica verrucosa (Ann. Jard. 
Bot. Buitenzorg) appears also to come very near to this. 

2. Pacuynocaupus Stappianus, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 100 
feet high ; young hi-anches rather stout, scaly-pubescent at first, ulti- 
mately glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, broadly elliptic or obovate-elliptic, 
the apex broadly roiiiidod, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub- 
cuneatc base: upper surface glabrous, shining, the lower paler, minutely 
and .sparsely scurfy-puberulous on the midrib and nerves ; main nerves 
10 to 13 pairs, oblique, prominent on the lower, depressed on tbe 
upper, surface ; length 5 to 8 in., breadth 2*75 to 4*5 in., petiole *65 
to 1 in. Flowers unknown. Pipe fruit almost siditary, 2'5 to 3 in. 
long, on a woody raceme, globular, slightly apiculato, 1*25 in diam., 
closely invested by the gamosepalous*, 5-toothed, thickened, woody, 
rugose, glabeinilous calyx. 

Perak : King's Collector, Nos. 5932 and 6132, 

This very distinct species was first recognised as a Pachynocarpus 
by Dr. 0. Stapf, of tbe Kew Herbarium, after whom I l»ave named it. 
Its flowers are as yet unknown ; but it is readily identified by its leaves. 
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11. Ancistrogladus, Wall. 

Smooth climbing shrubs with short supra-axillary, often arrested 
and circinately-hooked, branches. Leaves usually in terminal tufts, 
coriaceous, entire, retieiilately feather- vei iied ; cxstipnlate. Flowers 
usually small, very caducous, in terminal or lateral panicles. Calyx- 
tube at first short, adnate to the base of the ovaiT, its lobes imbricate, 
finally turbinate and adnate to the fruit, witli the lobes unequally en- 
larged, spreading and membranous. Stamens 5 or 10, subperigynous. 
Ovary l-celled, inferior; style sub-globoso, persistent; Stujmas erect, 
compressed, truncate, deciduous. Ovule solitary, erect or laterally 
affixed. Seed sub-globose, testa prolonged into ilio ruminations of the 
copious fleshy albumen ; embryo short, straight ; cotyledons short, 
divergent. — Distris. Except A . guineensls in W. Tropical Africa, con- 
fined to Tropical Asia and the Indian Archipelago. Species about 10. 

I follow the authors of the Genera riautaruui and the Flora of British India 
in including Aticistvodadus in UipterocarpCiV. I venture, howoTer, to think that it 
would he better to keep it as the type of a distinct Natural Order as MM. Plancliou 
and Do CamloUe have done : for its characters db not fit well into the diagnosis of 
any other Order 

1. ANGtSTROCLADirs RXTRNSUS, Wall. Cat. 1052, Leaves obovaic or 
obovate-oblong, blunt or sub-acutc, nmcb imiTowod at the base; pani- 
cles dichotomous, about half as long as the leaves : fruit smooth or 
slightly 5-ridgod ; accicsccnt calyx-lobes oblancoolate, obtuse. Plancb. in 
Ann. Sc. Nab. Sev. 3, XIII, 318. DO. Prodr. XVT, 2, 602 ; Dyer in 
Hook, fil FI. Br. Tnd. I, 299. Anchtrolohiis sp. Griff. Notul. IV, 568, 
t. 605. fig. 2. 

Andaman Islands. Dtstuir. Biirmah. 

Var. liinawjianns ; leaves sometimes oblanceolate-oblong, acute or 
sub-acuminate : panicles slender, lax, about as long as the leaves. 
AncistrocJadns pinangianns. Wall. Cat. 1054 Plancliou in Ann. Sc. Nat. 
Ser. 3, XIII, ?18 ; A. DC. Prodr. XVI. 2, 603 ; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI, 
Bj*. Ind. I, 300. 

Penang: Porter. Malacca: Maingay. (Kew Distrib.) No. 200. 
Si-ngapore and Perak : King's Collectors. Distrib. Bangka, Sumatra, 

Bui^mah. 
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On some Newly-recorded Corah from the Indian Seas, ly A. Alcock, 

M.B., C.M.Z.S., Ofrciating Su;pcruitendent of the Indian Museum. 

Plate V. 

[Received May 22nd, Read Juno 7tli]. 

As so little has hecn written ahont the coi’al fauna of the sous 
witliin the limits of the Indian pcninsiilas, the following acootiiit of the 
corals dredged in recent years by the “ Investigator/’ and by the late 
Professor Wood-Mason, may be of interest. 

No reference is made in this paper to the true reef- forming corals* 

FAMILY TURBlNOLTD.di:. 

Flauellcm, L(‘Hson. 

1. Flalellnm siolcesi, IhLv. & Haime, Moseley. 

Flahdlum slolccd, Flahvlfnin oweni, FlabeUnm nmleatnin, FJdbcllnm 
all of !Miliie-Fdwards and Ilaimo, Hist. Nat. des Coralliamos, 
vol. ii. pp. 96, 87 and 88. 

Flalellnm variahile, Sempoi’, Z. Wiss. Zool., vol. xxii, 1872, p. 245, 

Flahellum siokesi, Moseley, Challenger Deep-sea Madreporaria, 

p. 172. 

Tliis species, not hitherto recorded in tlio Indian Fauna, is com- 
mon from Ceylon, along llic east coast of India, to the Andaman Islands, 
at depths of from 20 to 80 fathoms. The numerous specimens dredged 
by Professor Woo(l-]\fason in the Andninan 8ea, and by the “ Investi- 
gator ” elsewhere, fully bear out Professor Semper’s views as to tlio 
identity of all tlie four species of AIM. Milne-Fdwards and Haime 
abovc-cited. Undoubtedly Professor Semper s name for the species is 
very appropriate ; but, as Professor Moseley says, it is necessary to 
retain one of the original names, and he has selected the specific de- 
signation slokesi as being least likely to lead to error. 

Acanthocvatitus, Edw. & Haime. 

2. Acanthocynthns grayi, Edw. & Haime. 

Acanthocyathns grayi, Alilne- Edwards and Haime, Hist. Nat. des 
Coralh, vol. ii. p. 22. 

This species was described by AIM. Afilnc-Ed wards and Haime as 
of “ pafrie inconnue I have little hesitation in identifying with it a 
single specimen dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman 
Sea. 
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PAUAcyATHUS, Edw. & Haime. 

3. Taracyallins indlcu.% Dnncan, var. nov. gracilis. Vido Dtincan, 
Jonrn. Linn. Son., Zool., vol xxi. 1889, p. 3. 

Tho typo of this species, wliicli was bronp^ht by Dr. Anderson from 
Morpfui, is in the Indian Mnsenm, and 1 have now to rccoid a distinct 
variety from tho Bombay coast. This variety is characterized by its 
greater delicacy, and by the form of the corallum, which is siibtar- 
binate with a long slender pedicle. 

4. Taracuatlms cavntus^ n. sp. Pi. V hgs. 1. la., very near Paracya- 
tJins crassus, Edw. & Haime. 

Corallnm with a broad encrusting base, gently expanding into a 
low, slightly curved, sub-circular calico. 

Costa? distinct from the basal encnistraent, finely and distantly 
granular, every alternate one conspicuously salient. 

Calico sub-circular, open, deep : tho maj'ginal axes in the same 
plane. 

The finely and distantly granular ^septa are in five incomplete 
crowded cycles, and do not imojoct far into the calico ; those of the 
first three cycles are exsort. Those of the incomplete fifth cycle are 
smull, and unite with those of the fouith cycle just below tho calicular 
margin, while those of the fourth cycle unite with those of the third 
deep down in the calyx. The ])aU aie in the form of numerous strong 
salient and very regular dciiliculations of the septal margins, — exclud- 
ing those of the last cycle : those of tlio primnry septa are mucli tho 
most distinct, not because they are hirgcr but because they are isolated. 

The columella is very small, deeply-seated and concave, consisting 
of numerous minute close-S(?t papilla?. 

The tips of the se})ta are ctdourod pale madder-brown. 

Greatest lieight of corallum 9 mni., major diameter of calico 11 
mm., minor diameter of calico 10 mm., diameter of basal constriction 
7 mm. 

From the Persian Gulf. 

The species is characterized by the very distinct alternately-sali- 
ent costae, by the deep hollow calice into which the septa project but 
little, and by the isolation of the series of strong paliform teeth op])osite 
the sei:>ta of the first cycle. 

5. Paracyathus fulvus, n. Bp.*Plato V, figs. 2. 2a., near Paracyathus 
crassus, Edw. & H. 

Corallum low, with an extensively encrusting base, and a short 
stout gently curved cylindrical pednncle whicli expands gradually into 
a circular slightly drooping calicle. 

Costa? indistinct at the base but gradually becoming distinct near 
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the margin of the calicle, where they are broad, finely granular and in all 
respects uniform. 

The circular calico is open and moderately deep, with the marginal 
axes on the same plane. 

The septa, which are in six systems, are exsert, with blunted slight- 
ly crenulated edges and distantly granular suiiaces. Those of the first 
cycle are particularly distinct, being larger and stouter than those of 
any of the other cycles, projecting more into the calicle, and being 
more exsort beyond the margin. The quaternaries unite with the 
tertiarios near the columella. The pali have the form of stout granular 
pinnacles in three crowns, decreasing in size from without inwards, 
before all the septa but those of the last cycle. 

The columella is small circular and slightly concave, and consists 
of numerous crowded gi'anulcs. 

In the type specimen the height of the corail um is 12*.'!) mm., the 
diameter of the calice 10*5 mm., and the diameter of the peduncle 7 
mm. 

The septa and pali are of a permanent tawny-brown colour. 

The specimens in the Museum came from the telegraph cable in the 
Persian Gulf. 

The distinctive characters of this species are th(^ mfuked predomi- 
nance of the primary septa, and the definition and regularity of the 
pali. 

6. Taracyathus 'porjphyreiis^ n. sp, Plate V, figs. 3. 3a, near Para- 
cyafhns pnlclwllus, IJdw. & IT. 

Corallum with an encrusting base, above which it is suddenly 
constricted to again gradually expand into a slightly drooping, turbinate 
calice. 

Costae distinct from the base, equal, finely granular, depressed. 

The calice is slightly elliptical, with marginal axes almost on the 
same plane : it is deep, but its cavity is about two-thirds filled by the 
septa. 

The septa, which are crowded and exsert, are in four complete 
cycles in the young, with an incomplete fifth cycle in older examples : 
they have sharp and slightly crenulated edges and coarsely granular 
surfaces : those of the first two cycles are the most exsert : those of the 
fourth cycle unite with those of the .third deep down in the calico 
behind the outer crown of j^ali. 

The pali, which are in two crowns, are tail and large, those which 
stand opposite the tei*tiary septa being much the largest : the two 
crowns of pali, as seen from above, form a broad ring within the calice, 
very distinctly delimited both from the septa and from the columella. 
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The very deeply seated colamella is large and concave, and consists 
of numerous close-set, blunt pinnacles. 

In the type specimen the height of the corallum is 11*5 mm„ the 
major diameter of the calico 10 mm. and the minor diameter 8 mm., 
and the diameter of the pedicle 5 mm. 

Tlie septa, pali. and columella are of a dull pnrplo-black colour. 

Dredged off the Arrakan Coast by the “ Investigator : ” . 

The distinctive characters of this species are (1) the delicacy of 
the calice wall in comparison with the stoutness of the septa and pali, 
(2) the lai'ge size of tho pali and the very distinct definition of tho 
pahw zone, and (3) the piinched-out appearance of the deep-seated 
columella. 


HETKifOCVATRUs, Edw. (fc Haimc. 

7. JTeterocyathus aiquienstains, Edw. I'k, iraimc. 

Hderoryathus ooquicostatns^ Milne- Ed wards and Ifaimc, Hist. Nat. 
des Corail., vol. ii, p. 51. ^ 

Numerous specimens Avore dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in 
the Andaman Sea. Every specimen has the base perforated and tun- 
nelled for the residence of a AVOi*!n, which no doubt lives as a comtnonsal 
with tho coral zoopljyto, as f shall be oble to show in the parallel case 
of Heteropsatamia. 

8. Ueierocyathus phili ppensis^ Semper. 

Ileierocyatims philippemis, Semper, Zeitschr. Wiss. Zool., voL xxii 
1872, p. 254, taf. xx. figs 12-14. 

Two specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the 
Andaman Sea. 

9. Heteroryathns ivood-maso7ii, n. sp. Plate V, figs. 4. 4a. 

The corallum is either low and discoid, or if it is liigher it is so 
faintly and truncately conical that I he diameter of the base is not much 
greater than that of the shallow plane calice. 

The costffi, which begin on the flat basal surface near its margin, 
are equal, regular and very finely granular, and arc separated from one 
another by deep incisions. 

The calice is circular and quite flat, except for a central umbilica- 
tion which marks the columella. 

The septa are in four cycles,* of which those of the third cycle are 
by far the smallest, while the primary septa along with the nearest 
quaternary of the adjoining half-system on each side are the largest. 
The six large primary septa with their large quaternary on each side 
thus form a six-rayed star, each ray consisting of three equal sog- 
ments — namely a primary septum with a quaternary on each side of it. 
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The septa are hardly exsert, and they resemble the cosisB, with which 
they are continuous, in being finely and uniformly gi'anular, 

Pali, in the form of series of very small denticles, stand before 
the primary and secondary septa, and also bcfoi-e the united margins of 
the tertiaries and quaternaries of each half-syslom. 

The columella is distinct and consists of contorted granules. 
Dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. Every 
specimen, as in tlie case of //. mqmcostatus and 11. 2 ^h{Uppensi 8 , is per- 
forated and tunnelled in the base by a worm. 

The distinctiv^e chai-actors of this species are (1) the circular 
calicle almost or quite equal to the base in diameter, and not separated 
from the base by aJiy constriclioii whatever, (2) the equivalence in size 
of the primary septa with the quaternaries standing immediately on 
each side, and (3) the small size of the pali. 

Dtscotrochus, Edw. & Ilaime. 

10. 1) Iffcotrochus invest igaloris^ n. sp. Plato V, figs. S. 5a. 

Gorallum discoid, thick and coarse. The almost horizontal base 
culniinates in a coarse scar from which very distinct coarsely granular 
costa) radiate, the costge being equally distinct throughout their course 
and all of uniform size 

The calico is very shallow. 

Tlie sepl.a, wliich are in four cycles, are slightly exsert, with thick 
coarsely spinate or dentate fjdgcs ; those of the fli'sfc cycle are the most 
prominent, and those of the third cycle the least so, but the difierenco 
ill size between any of tho (iycles is not very marked. 

Tlie columella consists of a few papilhe. 

.Diameter of disk 8 min., greatest thickness 2 mm. 

The single specimen was di edged by tho ‘Investigator’ off the 
Arrakan (Joast, and appears to bo a dennded fossil. 

Its possible fossil character is supported by the fact that, as Pro- 
fessor Wood-Mason infoimicd me, fossil Cruslacca w^ero dredged either at 
or very near the same place during the same surveying season. Tho 
exact spot at which the coral was dredged was off the Islands of Ramreo 
and Cheduba. 

In relation to the possible fossil nature of this species I may refer 
to two papers in the Records of tlie*Gooloi/ic(il Survey of Jndia^ vol. ix. 
(“ On the Mud Volcanoes of llamri and Cheduba” by E. 11. Mallet, 
F. G. S., p. 188, and “ On the Mineral Jlcsoiirces of Ihimri, Cheduba, 
and tho adjacent Islands,” by the same author, p. 207), to which my 
attcution has been very kindly dii’ected by Mr. T. H. Holland of the 
Geological Survey. 
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In these papers there is notice of historical evidence of the recent 
elevation of the laud in this vicinity and along with it of much recent 
coral. 

’The rocks of this region appear from Mr, Mallet’s observations 
to consist (1) of petroliferous shales and sjuid stones with nodules and 
sti’angulatod beds of impure limestone and with shallow seams of 
lignite and coal, and (2) of minutely crystalline grey limestone, — all 
the strata being very irregular and being generally steeply inclined : as 
regards ago the conclusion appears to bo that they are Eocene Tertiary 
(Nummulitic) though the possibility is noted that some may be Cre- 
taceous. 

PoLYCYATHUS, Duncan. 

12. Polycyathus andammmms^ n. sp. PI. V, figs. 6. 6a. 

The colony is large enough to cover a Conns shell, 70 mm. in length, 
with a thin spongy crust. The corallitcs arc small, very short, cylin- 
drical, and are })laced close together. 

The costa 3 arc distinct from the }msal encrustment upwards, are 
alternately ' salient, and arc usually covei*ed with a wliite, vitreous 
epitheca. 

The calicos are open, shallow, and cither circular or slightly ellip- 
tical. The septa, which arc in foiu’ nearly complete cycles, are slightly 
and irregularly exsert : they are nearly equal in size and are coarsely 
granular. 

The pali, which are in the form of strong dcnticulations, arc dis- 
tinct before all the septa. 

The small deep-seated columella consists of a few small close 
papillto. 

The height of the corallitcs ranges from 2 to 3 mm., and the dia- 
meter of their calice from 3 to 7 ram. 

The encrusting base and the epitheca are of a porcelain white, as 
are the tips of the septa ; the calico wall, the septa, pali and columella 
being of a piu’plc-black colour. 

Dredged in the Andaman Sea by Professor Wood-Mason. 

FAMILY OCULINID^. 

Lophohelia, Edw. & Haimc. 

11. Lophoholia^ sp. 

Several dead branches of a species so eroded as not to be exactly 
determinable were dredged by the “ luvcstigator ” off the Konkan Coast 
in 446 fathoms. 

I mention it as being the first observed occurrence of this family 
in Indian waters. * 

J. a. 19 
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FAMILY EUPSAMMID-Jl, 

Balanophyllta, Searles Wood, Duncan. 

13. BalanopkylUa scahra^ n. sp. PI. V, figs. 7. 7a. 

Corallum simple, large, stoutly pedunculate, and gradually expand- 
ing, with a slight cui’ve, into an elliptical calice. 

The costflEJ, which are distinct from the base, are equa^ in size, uni- 
form, and closely and conspicuously dentate. 

The elliptical calice is deep. 

The septa, which are crowded and very thin, are in five cycles, of 
which the last is not complete. Those of the first and second cycles are 
of equal predominant size and are slightly exsert. The quaternaries, 
especially those immediately adjoining the large septa of the first and 
second cycles, are larger than the ternaries, and unite with them not far 
from the columella. In those quarter-systems in which a fifth cycle of 
septa is developed these unite with the septa of the fourth cycle not far 
below the calicular margin, and the quinary nearest the large septa of 
the first and second cycles becomes the largest of the united triad. The 
edges of all the septa except those of the two first cycles are either 
ragged or cut into deep serrations, the teeth nearest the columella 
standing upwards like pali. 

The columella is well-developed, spongy, and either plane or 
concave. 

In the type specimen the greatest height of the corallum is 26 
mm., the major diameter of the calicle 21 mm,, and the minor diameter 
15 mm. 

Dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. 

Eupsammia, Edw. & Haimc. 

14. Eupsammia regalia^ n. sp. PL V, figs. 8., 8a. 

Corallum simple, free with traces of former adhesion, curved, cor- 
nute, compressed, 

CostoB distinct in the upper two-thirds of the corallum, occasionally 
trifurcating, united at regular intervals across the deepish intercostal 
incisions by horizontal spicules, 

Calice elliptical with the major marginal axis on a sliglitly lower 
plane than the minor, deep, open. 

The septa are in five cycles, of which the last is not complete, and 
are exsert. Those of the first two cycles are of equally predominant 
size and stoutness, while those of the other cycles are smaller and 
diminish in size in order, except that in the quarter-systems in whicli 
a fifth cycle is developed the quinary septum immediately adjoixiing the 
prhnory is larger than its neighbour of the fourth cycle. 
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The qninaries unite with the quaternaries much nearer to the 
columella than to the calicular margin, and close to the columella the 
quaternaries unite with the tertiaries. 

All the septa are thick, spongy and perforate at thoir exsert tips 
and near the wall of the calice, but they soon become thin and dense 
with surfaces so finely granular as to appear quite smooth to the 
naked eye. 

The columella is broad, spongy, and strongly convex. 

The colour of the corallum is white, of tlie soft parts bright scarlet. 

The greatest height of the corallum is 27*5 mm., the major dia- 
meter of the calice 25 mm., and the minor diameter 17*5 mm. 

Dredged by the “ Investigator,” off Ceylon, in 32 fathoms. 

Hbteuopsammia, Edw. & Haime. 

15. Heternpsammia geminata, Veiu*ill. 

Heteropsammia geminata, V'crrill, American Journal of Science and 
Arts, second series, vol. xlix. 1870, p. 370. fig, 1. 

About two hundred and fifty specimens were dredged by Professor 
Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. All have the base perforated and 
tunnelled. 

16. Heteropsammia rotmdata, Semper. 

Heteropsammia rokmdata, Semper, Zeiisehr, Wiss. Zool., vol. xxii. 
1870, p. 265, taf, xx, fig. 10. 

I refer to this species several specimens from the Persian Gulf 
presented by Mr. W. T. Illaiidford, F.R.S. 

17. Heteropsammia aplirodcs, n, sp. PI. V, figs. 9, 9a. Near Heterop^ 
sammia ovalis^ Semper, 

Corallum with a single calice, the wall formed of a fine lace-like 
reticulum (not spongy as in other species). 

Calice oval and deep, its major diameter being not much less than 
that of the base — the basal “spur” excluded. 

Septa in four beautifully regular and complete cycles. Those of 
the first two cycles are of equally predominant size, are exsert, and^ are 
very thick, inflated, spongy, and porose, even up to their edges. Those 
of the fourth cycle are rather larger than those of the third, and unit© 
in front of fhem, with beautiful symmetry, near the columella. 

The deeply seated columella is well developed, and is slightly 
concave. 

The greatest height of an average corallum is 10 mm., with a calice 
having a major diameter of 10 mm., and a minor. diameter of 8 mm. 

^ Numerous living specimens were dredged by the “Investigator” 
off the Ganjam Coast, at a depth of 20-25 fathoms, and every one of 
them was provided with a commensal Sipunculoid worm. 
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With specimens kept alive for a short time on hoard it was ohserv- 
ed that the worm was able to propel the coral in a rapid series of short 
jerky spiral movements. 

The movements were performed with great ease, and there appears 
to be little donbt that wc have here to do with a true case of commen- 
salism, in which the worm serves the polyp as a locomotive agent, while 
tlie polyp affords particulaily effectual protection — owing to its power 
of nrtieation — to the worm. As Professors Moseley and Semper 
observed in their species of Hetei'O'psammla^ the worm lives in a tunnel 
hollowed out of the corabtissue, and no traces of any adventitious 
shell can he discovered forming a core. 

In addition to the aperture for the exit of the worm, which is found 
in a special spur- 1 ike process of the base of the cnralhira, the side of 
the coiallum about half way up is ringed with small punctures. Simi- 
lar punctures arc found in the coralla of other species of JTeteropsavimia 
and also Tlderocijallius^ and Professor Moseley regarded them as res- 
piratory apertures for the use of the commensal worm. 

DrKimornvLLiA, Edw. & Ilaimo. 

18. BendropliylUa sp. 

Prom the Orissa Coast, at 30 fathoms, we have a bush-shaped 
colony of long slender cylindrical corallites resembling Dendrophyllia 
gracilisy Edw. & Hainie, in all respects except in the form of the 
columella which is very strongly convex, in some cases almost styliform, 
instead of being plane. 

CasivoPSAMMiA, Edw. & Hairac, 

19. Ccenopsammia sp. 

Pi om the Airakan, Orissa and Ganjam Coasts rcspoctivoly, wo have 
three species of Gmiopsammia of the typo of 0, nrviUi% Edw. & Haime, 
the colonies being in massive tufts from which the units of the colony 
project little or not at all. 

I consider it better not to name any of these species until wo have 
more material for comparison. 

Ruodopsammia, Semper. 

20. 'Rhodopsammia carinatay Semper. 

Bhodopsammia carmatUy Semper, Zeitschr. Wiss. Zool., vol« xxii. 
1872, p. 257, taf. xix. fig. 6. • 

Numerous specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in 
the Andaman Sea, and by the “ Investigator ” off Ceylon in 32 fathomsf 
The gemmation from the calicular margin is well seen in both series of 
specimens. 
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21. Ehodopsammia socialise Semper. 

Bhodopsammia socialise Semper, tom. cit., p. 260, taf. xx, fig. 1-14. 

Several specimens were dredged along with B, carinata, both in 
the Andaman Sea and olT Ceylon, Among them is a specimen showing 
budding to the third generation. 

FAMILY FIINGID^. 

CycFiOSeris Edw. & Hainio. 

22. Oychseris mycoides, n. sp. PI. V, lig. 10. 

Coralliim almost circular, gently convex, with a flat or slightly 
concave base, from the centre of which close-set, equidistant, alternately, 
unequal costa) radiate — the larger ones being finely lamellar, while tho 
alternate smaller ones are composed of a single series of fine granules. 

Tho septa, which are in seven very regular and complete cycles, are 
close-set and convex, with veiy finely and evenly denticulate edges and 
very finely and striately granular surfaces. Those of tho first two 
cycles are of equally pj'edom inant size afnd touch tho columella, while 
those of the last two cycles do not reach half-w^ay to the columella. 
Those of the fifth cycle unite togetli or in each quarter- system in front 
of their quateimary, the united pairs Ihcn showing a tendency to fur- 
ther unite in each half-system in front of their tertiary. 

The central fossa is long, narrow, and moderately deep, and lodges 
a narrow loosely reticulate columella. 

The synapticulu) are numerous aud coarse. 

In an average specimen the major diameter of the corallum is 23’5 
mm„ and the minor diameter 2.*1 nirn. 

Dredged by Professor AVooil-Masou in the Andaman Sea. 

This species differs from Cycloacns cycloUtas, wdth which I have 
compared it, in tho much greater delicacy regularity and symmetry of 
all its parts : it appears to bo near Cycloscris sinensis^ Edw. & IT., and 
Gycloseris discus^ Quelch, 

Diaseris, Edw. & Haimc. 

23. Diaseris distoria, Edw. & Haime. 

Biaserls distorta, Milne Edwards and Haimc, Hist. Nat. dcs OoralL, 
vol. iii. p. 55, pi. D. 12, fig. 4. 

Several specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the 
Andaman Sea. 

24. Diaseris freyemeti, Edw. & Hjiime. 

* Diasens freycineti, Milne-Edwards and Hairno, Hist. Nat. des 
OoralL, vol. iii. p. 55 ; and Semper, Zeitschr. Wiss, ZooL, vol. xxii., 
1872, p. 269, taf. xxi. fig. 1. 
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Several specimens dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Anda- 
man Sea. In all the specimens, except two very young ones, the coral- 
lum is tunnelled apparently by a worm, just as in Heterocyathus and 
Heteropsammiay except that the aperture for the exit of the worm instead 
of being on the base is at one side of the oral fossa. 

Before going on to describe a new species of the genus Diasdm, I 
must here remark that our beautiful series of Dianerie freycineti^ and of 
the species about to be described do not support Mr. Quelch’s opinion 
that the species of Diaseris are merely the results of the fracture and 
repair of Gycloseris, 

25. Diaseris fragiUs, n. sp. PI. V, fig. 11. * 

The corallum is flat and very thin. In its youngest stage the 
corallum is almost circular with a triangular lobe breaking through an 
arc of about 90® of its circumference and projecting to form a sector of 
a much larger circle. 

This lobe appears with age to spread round the original disk until 
this in turn becomes a small lobe occupying not much more than 50° of 
the circumferonco of the grown coral. 

The full-grown coral forms an irregular ellipse divided into four 
lobes in opposite pairs, one pair being large (each lobe with a margin 
equal to about 180° of the entire circumference), and the other pair being 
small (each lobe with a margin extending through about 55° of the entire 
circumference). The lobes are very distinctly delimited up to the very 
centre of the corallum, which has the appearance of being composed of 
four artificially cemented pieces. 

The cost 80 are in the form of very close delicate granular striations, 
alternately unequal. 

The septa, which appear to be in eight cycles in six irregular sys- 
tems, are thin with very finely and evenly serrate edges and granular 
surfaces : they are usually low, but the primaries and secondaries are 
unequally elevated near the fossa. 

The synapticulffi near the centre are coarse, close and equidistant, 
and form regularly concentric circles, as in Bathyactisy throughout the 
interseptal chambers : near the margin they are much more delicate, 
aud are not equidistant. 

The fossa is conspicuous and a columella is usually absent, al- 
though sometimes a few distant papillfe are visible. 

The largest specimen measures 50 mm. jn the major diameter and 
41 mm. in the minor and is not more than 6'6 mm. in height to the tip 
of the highest septum. 

Dredged in the Andaman Sea by Professor Wood-Mason. 
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Bathtactis, Moseley. 

26. Baihyactis stephanus^ n. sp. PI. V, figs. 12, 12a. 

Oorallum very thin and fragile, circular, strongly convex, the base 
fonning an inverted bowl. The costa9 radiate fi’om the centre and 
gradually become laminar or created as they approach the margin : the 
primaries are the most distinct. 

Septa in six regular systems and five complete cycles arranged 
exactly as in BathyacHs synvnietrica. Those of the first three cycles are 
foliaceous, with crenulated surfaces and irregularly lobate edges. 

Synapticula) distinct in ten to twelve zones, which though fairly 
regularly concentric do not at once attract the eye by this character as 
they do in Bathyactis symmetrica. Columella distinct, umbilicated. 

Diameter of corallum 34 mm., its greatest height from margin of 
base to the tips of the tallest foliaceous primary septa 17 mm. 

The colour of the soft parts is a ruddy mauve. 

Four specimens from the Bay of Bengal off the Kistna Delta in 
678 fathoms. ^ 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Figs. 1, la, Paracyathua cavatuSj natural size; 

Figs. 2, 2a, Paracyathus fulvus, natural size ; 

Figs. 3, 3a, Paracyathua porphyreua, natural size ; 

Figs. 4, 4a, Heterocyathua wood-masonif natural size j 

Figs. 5, 6a, Diecotrochua imestigatoria^ enlarged five times ; 

Figs, 6, 6a, Folycyathua andamanenaia, natural size ; 

Figs. 7, 7a, Balanophyllia acabra, natural size ; 

Figs. 8, 8a, Eupaammia regalia, natural size ; 

Fig. 9, Eeteropaammia aphrodea, natural size ; and 9a, viewed from 
above, enlarged twice ; 

Fig. 10, Cycloaeria mycoides, natural size ; 

Fig. 11, Diaaeria frag ilia, natural size ; 

Figs. 12, 12a, Bathyactis atephanua, natural size. 
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On some Actiniaria from the Indian Soas. By A. Alcook, M. IJ., 
C.M.Z.S., Offg^ Superintendent of the Indian Mnsenin» 

[Read July 6th,] 

In this short jiapcr I propose to notice only the two aherrant Tribes, 
Zoantheie and OeriantUineee. 


I. ZoANTHEiE. 

The Zoanthem are a tribe of sea-ancmoncs distinguished, according 
to the limitations of R. Hertwig in his Report on the ‘ Challenger * 
Actiniaria, where full references arc given, by the possession of septa 
of two kinds — ^larger septa (macrosepta) which alone bear mesenteric 
filaments and reproductive organs, and smaller septa (microsepta) 
which are sterile. 

The Zoanthem include two families — the Zoanthidiie which are pecu- 
liar among all sea-anemones forming colonies of which the units 
are connected together U/ a canaliculated coenenchyma, and the 
SpJienopidx which are solitary in the sense that the individuals are not 
morphologically connected, but appear to be gregfU'ious in habit. 

The majority of the are characterized by the possession 

of a thick test very homogeneously compacted of small gi’ains of sand, 

J. 11. 20 
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The following genera and species occur in ihe Indian Seas, and are 
represented iu the collection of the Indian Museum ; — 

FAMILY ^anthideo. 

ZOANTHui, Ouv. 

1. Zoanthus confertns, Verrjllr 

This species was dredged by the “ Investigator,” the exact locality 
being uncertain, but probably off the Pegu coast. 

2. Zoanthus solauderi, Lesueur. 

This species occurs at Galle. 

Ei’IZOAnthus, Verrill. 

3. Epizoanthus stellarU^ R. Ilertwig. 

Two species of Epizoanthus very commonly occur in the Andaman 
Sea, at depths of 200 to 500 fathoms, encrusting the anchor-ropes of 
the glass-rope sponges (ITyalonfuna) : one of them appears to be 
identical with the above-named species from the Philippine Sea. 

Family Sphonopidee, 

SruENOPUS, Steenstrup. 

4. Sphenopus marstipialis, (Gmelin). 

This species is very common in shallow water all along the eastern 
coast of India, especially on the soft muddy bottom at the debouche- 
ment of the great rivers, 

I can never recollect dredging it except in mass, and this seems 
to point to the conclusion that it is gi'egarious, 

5. Splienopus arenaceus, R. Hertwig. 

We have six specimens from the Sandheads. 

It is readily distinguished from 8. marsupialis by the cylindrical 
body, by the thinner test, by the double row of tentacles, by the loss 
powerful oral sphincter, and by the character of the a3Sophageal groove 
which although very distinct is not such a deep-cut channel as it is in 
8. marsupialis. 

6. Sphenopus arenaceus^ var. harnettii. 

1 propose to notice separately a variety in which there is a con- 
stant difference in external form, the oral end of the body being inflated, 
while the lower part forms a long vermiform peduncle. The external 
appearance, in short, approaches the figi^ of 8phenopus pedunculatuSj 
Erdmann, R. Hertwig, in vol. xxvi of the ‘ Challenger ' Reports 
Actiniaria, Suppl., PI. I., fig 11. 

The variety comes from the Sandheads, where it was dredged by 
Mr. Barnett. 
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IL Cerianthinb^e. 

The Gerianthinem are distinguished from other sea-anemones (R. 
Her twig, ‘ Challenger, ' RepoHs, vol. vi, p. 123) in having the septa 
unpaired. \ 

CERiANTHU^s.pello Chiaje. 

7. OeriantJiiis andamanensis, n. sp. 

The body is loosely encased, up to the outer tentacular crown, 
in a soft sheath of a dull cinnamon-brown colour, the oral disk between 
the two crowns of tentacles is of the same colour but lighter, and 
the tentacles with the central part of the oral disk arc creamy white. 

The tentacles of the outer crown are very thick-set, and number 
about IGO ; those of the inner crown are not nearly so thick-set, and 
number hardly half as many. 

The septa and mesenteric filaments extend to the bottom of tho 
gastral cavity. 

The base is perforated centrally. 

Three specimens from Port Blair. In tho contracted state the 
shape of the body is beautifully caryo2)hyllacoous, and the length of 
tho largest specimen is a little short of four inches — (99 milliiii,) 
This species appears to be very close to Gerianthus aniericanus^ Verrill, 
which it aproaches in size, judging fj’om the magnitude of tho spirit 
specimens. 


Note on some methods of preparing botanical specimens, communicating 
62/ Messrs. C. Maries, F.L.S,, and R. PANTiiiNO, — By 
D. Prain, M.B, 

[Read Juno 5th. ] 

Usually the preparation of botanical specimens is easy ; some na- 
tural families, however, give a good deal of trouble. Those who have 
private herbaria are as interested to hear of improved methods of treat- 
ing such families, as are those who look after public collections. The 
writer, therefore, would call general attention to modes of dealing with 
three troublesome families — MagnoUaceie, Ooniferm and Orchidacese, 

I. Magnoliace;e. The Ghampalc family is not troublesome to pre- 
serve as to the leaves, but tho j^\wra are apt to go to pieces. If, however, 
pieces of blotting-paper arc^-^arefully insinuated between the petals 
before the specimen is laid in- drying-paper, and if the specimen is then 
rapidly fire-dried, even adult flowers may be preserved entire. Nothing, 
however, prevents the shrinkage of the large leathery petals. In this 
order shrinkage is so excessive and so unequal, that in the case of 
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herbarium Hpecimens the estimation of the size of the flowers becomes 
to some extent guess-work. 

Those who know Rangoon may recollect the practice of selling bottles 
of flowers on the stairs of the Shwo-Dagon Pagoda. Unless, however, 
their stay has been long enough, or/ their interest sufficiently great, to 
have led them to notice that the flcM^rs in these bottles are not fresh 
but i)reserved, they may have supposed, as the writer did, that the 
medium in which the flowers are kept is water. 

Everyone, however, has not been so void of curiosity. When 
Assistant Surgeon 0. L. Bose,* was in Rangoon in 1885, he was struck 
by the length of time the flowers were kept, and brought some with 
him to Calcutta for examination. Dr. Warden, then chemical examiner, 
and Mr. Bose found on examining the fluid that it was a solution of 
AIutu, The solution is of no special strength ; the Burman, being 
a happy-go-lucky individual puts some Alum into the water along with 
the flowers and is not particular as to the amount. 

Mr. Bose brought only ChampaJc petals ; some of these are in shape, 
size, colour and consistence much as they were when taken from the tree 
eight years ago. Hero then we seem to have the means of overcoming 
the difficulty, hithej’lo insoluble, of preserving the natural size in speci- 
mens of Magnoliaceous flowers. 

Though only Ghanipak was brought by Mr. Bose, the writer recollects 
seeing Flumieria and NympJioea flowers as well, and a bottle in which 
Dr. Warden placed some green leaves with a i7o Alum solution at the 
time he examined the Rangoon bottle has its contents very much as 
they were when he put them in. There is, therefore, no reason why the 
use of Alum solution should be confined to Magnolia flowers. 

It sboiild be understood that the use of Alum solution is only sug- 
gested as an auxilicary to the usual means of preserving specimens. Wet 
preparations are to be avoided ; they are difficult to handle, difficult to 
keep, difficult to house, and still more difficult to carry about. But 
occasions arise when wet specimens are of the greatest moment as supple- 
ments to dried ones, and the Burmese preservative has the advantages 
over spiidt of not discolouring the specimen or rendering it brittle. Most 
important of all, one can carry Alum about as a solid and make a 
solution when required. 

If the bottles are not carefully sealed the specimens do not keep. The 
flowers immersed in the fluid do not sufw,^ but as the water evaporates 
the flowers at the top get exposed to the air^ decay, and fall in a flocculent 
mass to the bottom. This flocculent matter keeps pushing up others 
to undergo the some decomposition. But from a well-stoppered bottle — 

* Assistant to tlio Chemical Examiner to Govorument, Calcutta. 
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a glass stopper with wax is best — the fluid does not evaporate ; the 
flowers, therefore, do not I'each the air and seem to keep indefinitely. 

II. Conifers. The Pine^ Fir and Spruce family is usually very 
troublesome to preserve both in the field and afterwards in the Her- 
barium, from the readiness with which the cones fall to pieces and the 
leaves (needles) drop off. In the Calcutta Herbarium thei-e are a num- 
ber of beautiful specimens of Japanese Conifers presented by Mr. C. 
Maries, F.L. S.,*who collected them. The writer anxious to leaim 
the secret of the success with Avhich so troublcsonio a family had been 
treated asked Mr. Maries if he would kindly explain his method, Mr. 
Maries’ reply, which he has courteously permitted the writer to com- 
municate to the Society, is as follows : — 

“ Ooni/er specimoua of the Abies or Picea section are generally rather 
** difficult to dry. When I was in the island of Yesso, in the North 
“ Pacific, 1 was very much troubled with them. One night I arrived 
“very wet at my rooms and stacked my branches oi Abies, with tho 
“ cones attached, round a big charcoal five. 1 fell asleep and woke up 
“ next morning to find my specimens dried beautifully. After this I 
“ always dried them slowly over a charccAilfirc, first willing or wrapping 
up tho cones. All fir-cones, except Pine, or Spruce, or Cedar, should 
“ bo^tied up either with cotton or wire immediately they are gathered. 
“ The Spruce section is the most difficult to dry, even roasting is not 
“ always a success.” 

Mr. Maries goes on to say : — “ The way 1 dry ferns and leaves 
“ of trees for fitting up my bird-cases ” (in the Gwalior State Museum) 
“ to preserve their natural shape, is to take some very clean, washed 
“ sand, arrange the leaves in a clean box and fill in with hot sand, and 
“ keep at a temperature of 100 to 120^ Fh. or even more. They soon 
“dry (I imagine Spruce would dry like this if very hot) and flowers 
“dry beautifully in this way, some keeping their natural colours in a 
“ most remarkable manner. When I was young and living in London, an 
“ old gardener taught mo this ; he used it for ferns and roses for winter 
“ decorations when fresh ferns and flowers were scarce. All the dried 
“ flowers one secs in florists’ shops in London are dried in hot sand. 
“ — 0. Maries.” 

III. Orciiioaceas. The Orchid family is perhaps the most trou- 
blesome of all natural familips^ to represent in Herbaria. In all tho 
epiphytic kinds the leaves and, in most of them, the flowci s also arc apt. 
to drop off when tlie specimens are dried in tho ordinary way, while 
even in ground Orchids tho pressure that has to be applied during dry- 
ing usually so distorts the flower that a true conception of the relative 

* Saperintendeut of tho Slate Gordons aud State Mnsoum at Gwalior. 
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positiou of its parts becomes impossible. This is very unfortunate, 
because there is no natural order where a proper understanding of the 
position of pai’ts, particularly of the lip and the column, is so necessary. 
Spirit preparations are most unsatisfactory. If the spirit is sufficiently 
strong to preserve the flowers the parts become so brittle that when 
handled they go to pieces ; if weak 'enough to prevent this hardening 
and consequent friability the spirit does not adequately preserve the 
specimens. The jars and bottles in which the specimens are placed, 
moreover, are very apt to get broken, and any one who has tried it will 
testify to the worry that is caused by the necessity of having to carry 
about a stock of alcohol. Dr. Schweinfurth when travelling in Africa, 
made use of a most excellent modification of the method of preservation 
in spirit. He laid his specimens between sheets of drying paper, laid 
these in tin-boxes and soldered them up after soaking the paper thoroughly 
with spirit. He was thus able greatly to reduce the initial stock of 
alcohol and was freed from the subsequent anxiety of possible break- 
ages. But the objections to spirit as a preserving medium for flowers 
are not obviated by this mode of applying it, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Alum solution will answer as a subtitute if used in this 
way. 

In the meantime Mr. R. Pantling,* who for many years has Qiade 
a special study of Orchids, has perfected a method of drying them so far 
in advance of any thing hitherto accomplished that it is highly desirable, 
that the details of his process should bo made known. At the writer’s 
request Mr. Bantling has supplied these details and like Mr. Maries, 
has courteously given him permission to communicate the account to the 
Society. Tliis memorandum is given below ; it will be noticed that it 
consists of a happy combination, suitably modified, of the ordinary me- 
thod of fire-drying recommended for all ordinary plants with the hot- 
sand process mentioned by Mr. Maries as that practised by florists in 
Europe. 

“ To dry Orchid Specimens . — In order to preserve Orchids so that 
“ the leaves and flowers remain intact and do not fall away in fragments 
“ as invariably happens to epiphytal species when pressed in the ordi- 
“ nary way between drying paper, the procedure to bo adopted should 
“ bo as follows. Procure a light metal box — 14 inches, by 12 inches, 
“ by 6 inches deep is a convenient size— and place over the bottom half- 
“ aii-inch of sand. Arrange a specimen, between two sheets of thin 
“ paper inside the box and cover .over with layer of sand taking care, 
“ as far as possible, that the interstices between leaves, etc., are filled 
“ up. Repeat this until the box is full, then place it on a stove or above 

* ITii'st Assistant, Department of Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal. 
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“ a fire and dry with a brisk heat. No weights for pressing aro neces- 
“sary. As a general mlo, the sand at the commencement of drying 
should not be allowed to attain a greater heat than can be borne by 
** the hand, and this should be lessened as drying proceeds or the flowers 
“ may become scorched and rendered useless for purposes of dissection. 

“ Occasionally species (Dendrohium JPierardi Roxb., and Phajus 
“ alba Lindl.) are met with whose perianths will adhere to the paper ; 

the removal of the perianth cannot then be effected without mutilation. 
“ This may be obviated by using porous di*ying-paper or blotting-paper 
instead of the thin kind recommended above. 

“The advantages of drying in hot sand as compared with the 
universally adopted method in paper are : — First, the rapidity in pro- 
“ paring specimens ; plants belonging to such genera as Saccolabium, 
“ Vanda, Oleisostoma, etc., being ready within a week against a period of 
“ three to four months by the old method. Secondly ; when finished the 
“ specimens will be found preserved in their entirety and will not fall 
“ to pieces. The column and lip will be found to have suffered little, 
“ as the pressure of the sand is not suflicient to cause any material dam- 
“ age to these organs”. — R. Pantlino. 

The boxes that Mr. Pantling has found handiest for his purpose 
are old kerosino tins cut through lengthways ; one is placed within the 
other to give more strength to the tin and a rivet or two hammered 
through the seams as the solder runs when the boxes are over tho fire. 
The only thing to bo guarded against in the process is tho adhesion of 
the flowers of certain species to the paper, and Mr. Pantling shows how 
this is easily overcome. 

The possibilities of this method either as recommended by Mr. 
Pantling or with slight modifications for the drying of succulent species 
generally, such as the Cactus family and fleshy members of the Spurge 
family, as well as for families like Scitaminem — the ginger family — and 
for water plants, where tho flowers are very delicate and therefore very 
difl^cult to dry seem considerable and the plan is well worth trying for 
them as well as for orchids. 
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Blind root-suckers of the Sunderhans. — By E. L. Heinig, Deputy Con- 

s&t'vator of Forests^ Bengal, Oommunicated ly the Natural History 

Secretary, Plate VI, 

[Bead August 2nd,] 

The name Sunderhaus ” is applied to the tract of littoral forest 
and cultivation that ocjcupios tho southern j)ortion of the Granges 
Delta, extending from the Hooghly river to tho Meghna in the dis- 
tricts of tho 24-Parganas, Khulna, and Backergunge. This tract is, 
roughly, 5,000 square miles in area, and comprises a large number of 
low-lying swampy islands formed by the principal rivers and their 
connecting water-channels. 

The State Forests occupy the portion that extends from tho 
Hooghly river to the Baliswar, on tho western border of Backergunge. 
They are divided, both geographically and as to their legal status, into 
two approximately equal and well-defined areas, namely, tho Protected 
Forests, extending from the Hooghly river to the Haimangal, in the 
district of tho 24-Parganas ; and the Reseroed Forests, extending from 
the Raimangal river to the Baliswar in the Khulna district. 

The Protected Forests are traversed by rivers not directly con- 
nected with the Ganges, and resembling estuaries or long arms of the 
sea; these rivoi’S are very saline and subject to tidal influences 
throughout. 

The principal species of forest tree is Oozdn ( Geriops Oandolleana,‘ 
Ara.), a tree that does not develop root-suckers, but has short but- 
tresses. It reproduces itself abundantly, and the innumerable stems 
and tangled roots of this species and of others with which it is asso- 
ciated, Oengwd, {Excvecaria agallocha, Linn.); Hantdl, {Phoenix paludosa 
Roxb., &c.), serve, in the absence of herbaceous undergrowth, to 
protect tho sui*face soil from erosion during tidal inundations, and to 
induce the deposit of alluvial mud. 

The Reserved Forests are traversed by rivers directly connected 
with tho Ganges, that bring down vast bodies of fresh water, especially 
during tho rains. The principal species of forest tree is Sundri 
(Heritiera femes, Buch.). The accessory species are Pussur (Oarapa 
molucconsis, Lam.), Amur {Amoora qiicMata, Roxb.), Keora {Sonne- 
ratia apetala, Lam.), Ora (8, acida, Linn, f.), and a few others. Bach 
island is bordered by a zone of characteristic growth consisting of 
(Mpatta {Nipa fruticans, Wiirrnb.), Hantdl, species of the mangrove 
family, Keora, Ora,Kumia (Barringtonia racemosa, Blume.), &c. Behind 
this zone of riparian growth occurs the Sundri forest, pure, or mixed with 
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a few inferior species. Towards the sea coast, where the water of the 
rivers is markedly saline, especially during the dry months of the 
year, Oordn and Oengwd form the predominating species, and Sundri 
trees are compai’atively few in number, and of inferior growth. The 
Sttndn-prodneing tract resembles that on the west in the general 
absence of grass and other herbaceous vegetation, but differentiates 
from it entirely by the presence of innumerable blind root-suckers. 

The magnificent rivers that traverse the Sunderbans, many of 
them of considerable breadth and depth, bring down, during the mon- 
soon months, vast quantities of silt, some of which is deposited to 
form churs or sand-banks. 

On the subsidence of the waters at the close of the rains those 
sand-banks, the surface of which is left exposed at low tide, are soon 
covered by a luxuriant growth of grass which effectually binds the 
soil, induces further accumulations of silt, and arrests floating seeds. 

It is not surprising that under the forcing conditions of a rich 
soil, a moist warm climate, and abundance of light, seedlings on these 
new islands should make extremely rapid growth, forming in a few 
years an uninteiTupted canopy, in the deise shade of which it is impos- 
sible for the grass to live. 

When the grass has disappeared there is a continual danger of 
the island wasting away by erosion, the banks being liable to be 
undermined and swept away by the rivers, and the whole surface, 
inundated during high spring-floods, is subject to denudation under 
the considerable force (to be seen to be fully appreciated) with which 
the water pours away at every point of egress after the tide has turned. 

The soil of the islands eventually consists of a thin top-layer of 
alluvial mud overlying a thick layer of moist, black soil in which the 
large quantities of wood debris that accumulate in these forests undergo 
slow decomposition with the generation of gases having the odour 
of sulphuretted and carburetted hydrogen. The top-Jayer of soil ex- 
cludes atmospheric air, and imprisons the gases generated in the 
miasmic mud beneath. Occasionally: the gases find vent along river 
banks at low tide, and during storms when the stems of the forest trees 
sway to and fro and cause the upper layers to be disturbed. 

Each species of tree found growing in the swamp-forests of the 
Sunderbans has a root-system jrvoll adapted not only to anchor the 
tree firmly in the unstable medium below, but also to protect the mud 
from the effects of erosion." The roots do not penetrate the soil to a 
greater depth than 8 to 10 feet, but in this shallow layer they form a 
tangled and confused net-work in which the tap-root is not distinguish- 
able. Some species produce adventitious roots, and others buttress 
J. II. 21 
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freely, eren at an early age ; but perhaps the most ctirions adaptaiipa 
of all, of means to ends, is to be found in the development of blind 
root-suckers. 

The following species of forest trees in the Sunderbans produce 
blind root-sucfcei’S, namely, Sundri, Ftissur, Amdr^ Eeora^ Ora, and 
Bden (Avicennia officinalis^ Liun.).. 

The root-suckers are woody processes, growing in an upward direc- 
tion, and developed at irregular distances along the whole course of tlie 
roots of the above-mentioned species. They project from 1 to 3 feet 
above the surface of the ground, and apparently cease to make further 
growth upwards when the apex has reached the level of the highest 
spring-tides. They are called blind from the circumstance that they 
are destitute of buds, and incapable of producing buds under any 
conditions. The portion below gronnd is often famished with rootlets, 
but the part above ground is invariably naked. The tender tops of 
the suckers are freqnently gnawed by pig and deer, but this does not 
destroy their vitality, and only results in the formation of apical 
knobs and bifurcations. 

The mechanical effect of the root-suckers of all the species that 
develop them (except Bden) is to enormously increase the holding power 
or gi’ip of the roots on the soil, and thus to cause a far greater i*esist- 
ance to be offered to the uprooting of trees by storms, and generally 
to maintain the stems of the trees in an upright position ; to prevent 
the , erosion of the surface soil during high-tide inundations ; to check 
the force of the ogress of flood- water, and to induce deposits of alluvial 
mud ; to detain seeds floated on to the islands at high tide, and thus 
aid in the natural reproduction of all species ; to arrest fragments of 
fertilising wood debris that would, in the absence of the root-suckers, 
be sivept into the rivers. 

The accompanying plate illustrates the general form and relative 
length of the root-suckers of different species. . 

Sundri suckers are far more numerous than those of any other 
species, and their flattened shape renders them fit to fully exercise all 
the mechanical functions noted above. The suckers of Pnssur and 
Amur are met with in the low-lying localities affected by trees of these 
species ; they are consequently, as a rule, much longer than those of 
Sundri. The suckers of Keora and Ora, species that are found only 
on river banks, are short on the high ground of the banks and long 
on the river-side. This accords with the general observation that the 
upward growth of a sucker continues until its apex has reached the 
level of high-water mark." 
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. Keora sends out very long roots into tbe mud of river beds. These 
roots * act as spurs deflecting the course of the current^ causing accu- 
mulations of silt, and sometimes leading to the complete silting up 
of rivers. Innumerable suckers proceed from these roots up to dis- 
tances of 150 feet and more from the parent tree, and aid in fixing 
whatever silt has accumulated, and inducing the deposit of more. These 
suckers are exposed at low tide, but aro subjected to long-continued 
submergence daily until the bank has risen sufficiently to allow the 
tops to remain above the level of high tide. 

B6en, suckers are of exceptional interest. Their form and flexibility 
render them almost useless as agents for the prevention of erosion and 
the arrest of silt, seeds, and wood debris ; and it is certain that they 
do not have the effect of enabling trees of this species to maintain a 
vertical position. Bden trees after attaining a giith of 2 to 8 feet, incline 
from the vertical. In the case of largo trees, 15 feet in girth and more, 
the inclination from the vertical is often considerable ; but the trees 
of this size have long since passed their maturity, and are merely light, 
hollow shells. ^ 

The most interesting fact regarding the root-suckers of this species 
is that they have been found, on examination of the internal structure, 
to contain vessels that are supposed to servo as passages for the con- 
veyaaice of atmospheric air to the I'oots. 

It has been remai*ked that the top-layer of alluvial mud, a very 
fine silt, excludes atmospheric air from the lower stratum of miasmic 
mud wherein the wood debris of the forests decomposes and large 
quantities of gas are generated. The fact has also been noted that 
the root-suckers continue to make upwaixi growth until their tops are 
above high-water level. It is accordingly considered probable that 
the root-suckers of all the species that produce these curious pre^sses 
not only discharge the Triechanical functions already referred to, but are 
provided with a structure that enables them to supply atmospheric 
air to the roots. 
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The Tetralogy of Job Ohamock^s Tombstone^ — By Thomas H. Holland, 
A.B.C.S., F.G.S., Oeological Survey of India. 

[Beceivod Angnfifc 29tb, Bead November Isfc.J 

At the suggestion of the ttev. H. B. Hyde, I recently examined 
the tombstone preserved in the ‘Charnock Mausoleum,’ St. John’s 
Churchyard, to the memory of Job Charnock.* Apart from its historic 
interest, the rock itself, being of a type hitherto undescribed, is of 
sufficient scientific value to call for a description. 

The abundance of blue quartz, the occasional crystals of garnet, 
the black, and sometimes bronzy-looking, pyroxene, and the cleavage 
faces of the felspars are characters which are at once striking features 
in the hand-specimen. 

Under the microscope, the rock is seen to be graniflc in structure ; 
that is, it is perfectly crystalline throughout, with the crystals mutu- 
ally interlocked, and the intergrowth so perfect that in places a beauti- 
ful micro-x^egmatitic structure results. The following minerals can 
bo identified (1), Quartz. (2), Orthoclase (Microcline). (3), Plagio- 
clase. (4), Hypersthene. (5), Garnet, and (6), Magnetite. 

(1.) The QUARTZ-CRYSTALS are crowded with minute acicu- 
lar inclusions, the structure of which cannot be made out with the micros- 
cope ; they are arranged without discoverable regularity : and are pro- 
bably the cause of the blue colour seen in hand-specimens. Blue 
quartz-crystals have been noticed before in granites and granitites, as 
in that from Rumburg in Sweden. 

(2) . ORTHOCLASE and MICROCLINE. Most of the potash- 
felspars show the remarkable and unmistakable microcline structure. 
Occajionally also the orthoclase is seen presenting the “streifige ” appear- 
ance due to regularly arranged intergrowths with a plagioclase, giving 
rise to the structure described by Becke as micro-perthitic. To prove 
the identity of this felspar I have isolated crystals having a specific 
gravity of 2‘59, and examined them chemically by Szabo’s method. 

(3 ) . PLAGIOCLXSB occurs only in small quantities. The isolated 
crystals show the characteristic twinning, with extinction-angles ap- 
proaching those of oligoclase. 

('4). HYPERSTHENE occurs, nothin large quantities, but present- 
ing its characteristic pleochroism and straight extinction. The presence 
of this mineral is a feature of exceptional interest from the fact that, so 
far as I am aware, a hypersthene-granite has never before been record- 

** Job Charnock died in 1693, and the tombstone was erected about two years 
later. 
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ed, although the mineral lias been frequently found as a constituent of 
the intermediate, basic and ultra-basic holocrystalline rocks. The 
precise reasons why the micas, hornblendes, and, more rarely, augites 
should occur as the ferro-magnesian constituents of gt'anites, and not 
hypersthene, have never been accurately settled. Tho discovery of 
hypers thene, therefore, in this capacity fills a very well-marked gap 
in the granitic series, and for tho time we can do no more than record 
as precisely as possible its nature and mode of occurrence, with the 
hope that in future the facts may be of service in framing an hypo- 
thesis for explaining the fact that chemically similar magmas, under 
special conditions of temperature and pressure during the process of 
consolidation, give rise to different mineral species. 

(5) . GAKNHIT of the almandiuc variety occurs very sparingly in 
the rock, and seldom shows anything approaching idiomorphic crystal- 
line form. 

(6) . MAGNETITE in small grains is sparsely scattered amongst 
the other minerals. 

The rock has a specific gravity of 2*646, agreeing thus with normal 
granites. 

In microscopic and macroscopic characters this rock agrees with 
certain specimens which I have recently collected in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. At different places in the south of India (Pallavaram in the 
Chiijgleput district, the Shevaroy and Nilgiri hills, in N.-W. Madura, 
and in Travancore) there occur exposures of igneous rock in which 
hypersthene is a constant constituent, and which at tho same time 
exhibit every gradation in acidity, from hypersthene-granite, the most 
silicious (acid), to pyroxenite tho most basic. These rocks, although 
their exposures are now separated by such distances from one another, 
I believe to have been derived from a common molten magma : *they 
belong to one “ petrographical province,” and tho differentiation of the 
originally homogeneous molten material into masses so widely distinct 
in chemical composition can be shown to be in agreement with well-es- 
tablished, though recent, physical principles. 

The massive rocks of the Nilgiri Hills, and the Shevaroys, as well 
as the similar rocks found in the localities mentioned above, have been 
hitherto regarded as belonging to the great metamorphic series of the 
South. Observations made during recent visits to the Madras Presi- 
dency have, however, convjnced me that this series, together with 
certain others not now under discussion, must be looked upon as in- 
trusive igneous rocks of younger age than the normal gneiss. 

The evidences for these conclusions I hope shortly to produce in 
detail. For the present, however, we are concerned in identifying 
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Job Cbarnock’B tombstone with the pypersthene-granites of the 
Madras Presidency ; and from its proximity to the cost and to Madras, 
it seems likely that Pallavaram would have been selected by the earlier 
agents of the East India Company as a source of this handsome rock. 
Nearly all the old tombstones collected together in St. John’s Church- 
yard are of the same rock ; for example that of Job Charnook’a son-in- 
law, Jonathan White (1703), and Mrs. Jane Smart (1753). 

Briefly, the points in which these rocks agree with those of Pal- 
lavaram, and upon which I base this identification, are these 
(a). Structure : — 

( 1 ) . Mi cro- per th i tic structure . 

(2) . Granophyric (rnicro-pegmatitic) structure. 

( b ) . Composition : — 

(1). The presence of potash-felspar in the form of 




microcline. 

(2). 


hypersthene. 

(3). 


blue quartz. 

(4). 

11 

almandiuo garnet. 


(c). The combination of these minerals with the above-named 
structures. In this association hypersthene is especially note-worthy 
for the reasons already stated. 

As this is a new type of rock, and modifications of it occur by the 
introduction of accessory minerals, I would suggest for it the name 
Charnockite, in honour of the founder of Calcutta, who was the uncon- 
scious means of bringing, perhaps, the first specimen of this interesting 
rock to our capital. 


On a slab of Chinese agglomerate lava bearing a Chinese inscription dis- 
covered in Stt JohfCs Churchyardy Calcutta, Ly T. ii. Holland, 
A.R.O.S., P.G.S., Geological Survey of Lidia, 

[Roceivod October 26th ; — ^Eead November let, 1898.] 

(With Plate VII.) 

Through the kindness of the Revd. H. B. Hyde, I have been en- 
abled to examine the slab bearing a Chinese inscription and discovered 
by bim in St. John’s Clmrchyard, 

The slab has been imperfectly polished ‘on the face bearing the in- 
scription, and at first sight presents the character of a common artificial 
concrete, for which I at first mistook it. But on removing a fragment 
fiom the back of the slab and examining it in the laboratory, 1 found it 
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to be Ik silioeous laTa, whioh> thongk of oourse formed by nattirsl means 
is, indeed, comparable to a concrete in ways other than appearances^ It 
is a rliyolitic lava of a kind occurring in different parts of China, which, 
previous to consolidation, has included fragments of other rooks an d 
now presents the patchy appearances of the agglomerate lavas and pi- 
periios described by Fritsch and Reiss as varieties of eutaxite,* 

Til in slices examined under the microscope leave no doubt as to the 
nature of the rock : — Corroded quartz-crystals embedded in a cryptocrys- 
talline and microlitic magma are scattered ii'regularly through the slide. 
Occasionlly these preserve in part their original bi-pyramidal outlines, 
but the magma has corroded the majority of tho crystals into irregular 
shapes. A cunous feature worthy of record is tlie way in which many 
of tho quartz-crystals are traversed by a aeries of cracks without discov- 
erable regularity. These cmcks recall the tessellated appearance of the 
polysyntlietic porphyritic crystals described by Gen. McMahon in the 
eunte of Tuaham Hill, 85 miles north-west of the town of Delhi, f But 
as a rule, in the present instance, the small fragments, although separated 
from one another by a series of cracks, all have the same optical 
orientation, whilst in tho Tnshara speciniens the grains are, according to 
G-en. McMahon, oriented in different diiections. I have found, however, 
one case of a qnartz-ciystal in which, tifter tho formation of the cracks, 
many of the fragments have been slightly displaced, so that whilst tho 
position of extinction is the same for tho individuals in some of the pairs, 
others show slight diffetences, and still otliers have been moved through 
several degrees. Gen. McMahon explained tho structure of the quartz- 
crystals in the Tnshdm rock ns the result of rapid cooling after eruption, 
and I think tho present case, in which many of the ciystals are simply 
cracked more often without displacement of the fragments, are certainly 
more easily explained in this manner than by the other suggestions 
which, in his paper, Gen. McMahon has considered and rejecl-ed. Relief 
of pressure would also contribute to the same effect. A similar struc- 
ture can be produced in clear quartz- crystals by rapidly CfK)ling them 
from a rod heal, the ciystals becoming white and losing their transparency 
from a similar cause. 

Next to the quai'tz-cryslals in abundance amongst the porphyritic 
constituents are the felspars, some of which are of a plagioclaso variety, 
and all greatly kaolinized. Bls^ck and brown patches of ferruginous 
mate^rial occur as relics of the ferro-magnesian constituents of the ori- 
ginal rock. Secondary minerals like chalcedony occur in small quanti- 
ties infilling cavities. 

• Geologische Beschreibung der Insel Tenerife^ 1868, p. 420. 

t Min. Mag., Vol. VIH. (1888), p. 10. 
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Lumps of andesitic rocks are common as inclusions in the matrix, 
which in places shows damascened and eutaxitic structures. 

* The specific gravity of the rock is 2*35. Thin splinters fuse before 
the blowpipe to a white vesicular glass. 

Comparison with Chinese rocks : — The peculiar structures presented, 
by this rock are of especial interest from the way in which they can be 
parallelled amongst the Chinese eurites and rhyolites. The damascened 
structure and the included fragments of a similar andesitic rock I have 
previously described in the Korean acid lavas.* 

Amongst the rocks which I have collected in China, there is a speci- 
men of eurite from the Victoria Peak, Hong Kong, in which the porphyr- 
itic crystals of quartz are cracked in the same peculiar manner. The 
felspars, also, in this rock are in part plagioclastic, and irregular patches 
of small biotite bundles resemble in shape the ferruginous masses occur- 
ring in the slab. But although the Hong Kong rock shows a very dis- 
tinct flow structure, the groundmass is composed wholly of micro- 
granulitic material, and there is a notable absence of the andesitic foreign 
inclusious. Whilst, then, the porphyritic constituents of the slab 
agree with those of this rock, the groundmass shows that the conditions 
of consolidation were different ; but although the circumstances of soli- 
dification were not the same there seems little doubt that the slab in St. 
John’s Churchyard belongs to the same geological mass as the Hoag Kong 
eurite, and both these arc members of the acid series of igneous rocks — 
granites, granitites t, eurites and rhyolites — which can be traced from 
the Island of Hainan, north-east through Hong Kong to Foochow, and 
are repeated in a parallel band which reaches the sea-coast at Chusan, 
are repeated in the Korea, and possibly represented again by the central 
granitic axis of Kamtschatka. These rocks probably belong to one petro- 
graphical province and are the relics of a great chain of eruptions which 
took place in East Asia during middle carboniferous times. The granites 
and eurites are found intruding into the limestones which occur below 
the coal-bearing series ; whilst fragments of these rocks are the principal 
constituents of the conglomerates which lie at the base of the coal- 
measures. The out-crop of these rocks is approximately parallel to the 
general strike of the stratified seiics, following the directions of the 
principal mountain ranges, which in Ea.st China Fumpelly has described 

• Quart. Journ. Oeol. Soc., Vol. XLVII. (1891), pp. 176-178. 

f The prevalence of granitite and the occurrence of its representatives amongst 
the hemicrystalline and felsitic rooks are striking featnres in^^ these Chinese rocks, 
and 1 regard them as a later stage in the ernptions which first gave rise to diorites 
and andesites— rocks which I have frequently found associated with and included 
in the later acid eruptions of China. 
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as the Sinian system of elevation. Elsewhere I may have occasion to 
refer to these features in greater detail : for the present I have referred 
to them for the purpose of showing that, whilst I think the slab found 
in St. John’s Churchyard is undoubtedly of Chinese origin, it may have 
been brought from any of the localities in East China ond Korea where 
these characteristic, acid, igneous rocks prevail. In what manner the 
slab was brought to India will doubtless appear from Mr, Hyde’s re- 
searches. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

Figs. 1 A 2. From slab of Chinese agglomerate lava found in St. John’s Church- 
yard. 

Fig. 1. Bi-pyramidal crystal of quartz corroded by the magma. 

Fig. 2. Crystal cracked and corroded. 

Figs. 3 A 4. From eurite. Victoria Peak, Hong Kong. 

Fig. 3. Bi-p 3 ’’raniidal crystal of quartz corroded by the magma. 

Fig. 4. Crystal cracked and corroded. 

• Geological Besearchea in China, MongoMa, and Japan, 1866, p. 67. 
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[Rood. Nov, 21. Read Deer. 6th. ] 

The collection here described is a very small one, but the few things 
obtained are interesting. 

Among Coelenternta, Oerianthus and Cyathohelia do not appear to 
have been before recorded from the Bay of Bengal : among Bchinod(jrnia, 
Astroschema and Echinolampas — although the latter has been recorded 
as a Sind Tertiary fossil : and among fishes Odontostomus. All these 
occur in the present collection. 

COELENTEBATA. 

NEMATOPHORA. 

ANTHOZOA ACTINIOMOBPHA. 

AOTINIARIA. 

- • 

Family Oerianthines. 

GebiaVthus, Delle Chiajo. 

1. Oerianthus tenebrarum, n. sp. 

Elegantly caryophyllaceous in shape. 

The body wall is thick, and the characteristic investing sheath is 
J. II. 22. 
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loose. The oral sphincter is stout. The tentacles of the inner croiivn 
are short and number about fifty : those of the outer crown are very 
long with stout base and long wavy filamentous ending, and number 
about sixty. The septa with their mesenteric filaments are almost 
entirely confined to the upper third of the enteric cavity, leaving about 
the lower two-thirds as a perfectly smooth-walled chamber. 

# Colour dull madder, the tentacles being lighter and ruddier than 
the body. 

Length, contriicted in spirit, 50 mm. 

With the exception of a species from the Andaman Reefs, described 
in J. A. S. B., Vol. LXII., Pt. IT., 1893, p. 153, this seems to be the only 
Cerianthus hithoi’to recorded from India. 

From the Bay of Bengal on a muddy bottom at 410 fathoms ; bottom- 
temperature 45.5® Pahr. 

MADREPORARIA APOROSA. 

Family TurbinolidflB. 

(1) Flahellum laciniatum, Phil., and (2) Fldbellum japonicuntf 
Moseley, appear to be quite common inhabitants of the muddy bottom 
of the Bay of Bengal at 400-700 fathoms. And among the corals 
obtained with them during the past' year is a new species of BMzotrochus, 

RnizoTROcnns, Edw. and Haime. 

3. Bkizotrochus crateriformis, n. sp,, PI. VIIL figs. 1 and 2. 

Oorallum low, bowl-shaped, having a small central mamillary pedi- 
cular scar, a very thin fragile epithecate wall, and a regular, circular 
calicular orifice with the lip gently everted. 

From the thecal wall, which is marked with close faint costal strise 
and with close faint concentric lines of growth, the largo cylindrical 
“ rootlets ” stand out at a wide angle. 

The septa, which are in four complete cycles, with an incomplete 
fifth, are thin, and have their crests strongly emarginate, so that when 
the corallum is viewed from above they look something like large pali : 
their surface is marked with lines t>f distant, coarse granules, conoentrio 
with the curve of the crest. The septa of the first two cycles are'^ap- 
proximately co-equal, and all unite at the very bottom of the calice by 
a few stout cylindrical trabeculos whioh'form a rudimentary columella : 
above this they do not encroach very greatly on the calicular space, 
but leave a clear wide central fossa. The'septa of the third cycle are 
narrow lamime, those of the fourth are still narrower, and those of the 
incomplete fifth are merely fine ridges in the upper part of the calicle. 

Colour in spirit — both corallum and soft parts— quite white. 
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Tho tentacles, whicli appear to bo about ninety in rnimber, are 
disposed in three concentric series. 

Greatest height 22 ram. : diameter of calicnlar orifice 32 mm. : 
depth of calicular fossa 16 mm. 

From the Bay of Bengal on a muddy bottom at 673 fathoms : 
bottom-temperature 45*3° Fahr. 

Family Oculinidse. 

Cyathohelta, Bdw. and H. 

4. OyatkokeUa axillaris (Ell. and Sol.) 

Madrepora axillaris^ Ellis and Solander, Nat. Hist, of Zoophytes, 
p. 153, tab. 13, fig. 5. 

Oyaihohelia axillaris, Edw, and Haimo, Coralliaires IT. 110. 

A branch of a colony answering to the figure in Ellis and Solander 
was dredged from a previously unknown coral bank in Lat. 1^° 11' 6" 
N , Long. 80° 24' E. [about 65 miles N. by E. of Madras) in 88 fathoms, 
bottom-temperature 65° Fahr. 

MADRBPORARIA POROSA. 

Family Eupsammidse. 

Djendropiiyllia, Edw. and H. 

6. Bendropliyllia nigrescens, Dana. 

Bcndrophyllia nigrescens, Dana, Zoophytes, p. 387, pi. 27 (30), fig. 1. 

From the same coral bank, at tho same depth, several branches of 
this species were dredged. 

ANTHOZOA ALCYONTOMORPHA. 

The coral bank in 88 fathoms, N. by E. of Madras, appears to be 
very rich in Gorgonacca and Alcyonacea. Unfortunately the dredgings 
were merely rough dried, without any treatment, so that they reached 
the Museum denuded and almost valueless. Tho following genera are 
recognized : — Antliogorgia, Echinogorgia, Acts, Qorgonella, Juncella, Scir* 
pearella ; Spongodes, 

ECHINODERMA. 

ASTEUOIDBA. 

Family Archasteridse. 

PsEnnARCHASTER, Sladen. 

1. PseudarcJiaster mosaicus, Alcock and Wood -Mason. 

Tseudar chaster mosaicus, Alcock and Wood-Mason, Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist., Dec. 1891, ]^. 432. 

A specimen with a span of nearly 200 mm. from 699 fathoms off 
the Madras Coast. 
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Family Astropectinidse. 

Dipsacasteh, gen. iiov. 

2. Bipsacaster, pentagonalis^ n. sp. 

Differs from Dipsacaster sladeni (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., February, 
1893, p. 87, pi. V. figs 3 and 4) in the following particulars : — The disk 
is relatively larger, and the rays, wbich are bluntly rounded at the tip, are 
relatively shorter and broader — the whole form being thus more penta- 
gonal ; the relative length of the rays to the radius of the the disk is 
2*5 : 1 ; the paxill® are larger ; on the adambulacral plates the central 
spine of the paxilliform group is a largo distinct spine and not a mere 
spinelet. Two specimens from the Andaman Sea, 112 fathoms. 

Family Pentagonasteridae. 

Calliastbr, Gray. 

3. OalUaster mamillifer, n. sp., PI. VIII. figs. 3 and 4. 

Rays 5 Rs=2*5 to 3r. 

Abactinal area covered with sunken circular plates, each bounded 
by a ring of discoid granules : the mid-radial plates of the disk bear 
each a great globular mammillated spinelet, as do also, but on a smaller 
scale, the dorso-central and basal inter-radial plates. 

The supero-marginal plates, which are six in number, excluding 
the terminal, and como in x^artial contact across the distal third of tho 
rays, have the form of great globules, each surmounted centrally with 
a nipple-like spinelet : those in the outer third of tho ray Bometimes 
bear also one or two granules. 

The infero-marginal plates coincide not quite exactly with their 
fellows of tho supero-marginal scries : they are long, broad and tumid, 
and each bears near the suture line with that series, a row or a group 
of large coarse truncated spinelets. 

The adambulacral plates have each a furrow series of four radiat- 
ing spinelets, and actiiially a single large coarse truncated spine and 
rarely a few granules also. ^ 

The actinal inter-radial areas are of some size, with largo and 
slightly tumid plates, many of which have one, or very rarely two, large 
coarse spinelets. 

All the marginal, adambulacral, and actinal plates have much the 
same fringe of discoid granules or squames as the abactinal plates, only 
it is not so regular. 

Anus subcentral. ♦ 

Madreporite small, circular, radially striai^d, situated about mid- 
way between the margin and the centre. 

(volour in spirit, chalky yellow. This singularly beautiful species 
was dredged in tbe Andaman Sea, between 270 and 246 fathoms. 
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Family Zoroasteridsd. 

Zoroaster Wyville Thomson. 

Fine specimens of (4.) Zoroaster Alfredi and (5.) Zordaster bara- 
thri (Ann. Mng. Nat. Hist., Fob. 1893, pp. 102, 103), from the Bay of 
Bengal, 599 fathoms. 

OPHlUROrOEA. 

Family AstrophytidsB. 

* Astroschema, Orst. and Ltk. 

1. Astroschema floscuhis, n. sp., VIII. fig. 5. 

R = llr-I6r. 

The sides and abactinal surf ace of the disk and arms are covered 
with granules, — prominent granules and globules being scattered over 
a finely granular surface, and the actinal surface is covered with an 
uniform microscopic granulation. 

Viewed from the aboral aspect the disk is rotate-corolla-shaped, 
being deeply depressed in the centre and consisting of five deep cut 
petaloid lobes, each composed of a paii^ of radial plates. There are no 
mouth papilla3 or tooth papilhr, but there is a vertical row of five 
large hastate teeth on each mouth segment. 

Bays long, tapering to a Jasli, simple, and perfectly square in sec- 
tion, the actinal angles of the square being occupied by the series of 
paired spine-like tentacle scales, and the abactinal angles by series of 
prominent clumps of globuar granules corresponding to the tentacle 
scales, this arrangement emphasing the arm joints and giving the arms 
a regularly beaded appearance. 

Genital openings nearly vertical, and traversing nearly the whole 
depth of the disk. 

Mouth tentacles large, the second pair of tentacles without any 
scale, the third pair with tlie pairs of scales small. 

Colour, in alcohol, grey ; in life, blood-n^d. 

From the newly discovered coral bank north of Madras, in 88 
fathoms. 

EOIIINOIDEA. 

SPATANGOIDA. 

Family CassidulidsB. 

EcriiNOLAMPAS, Gray. 

4 

* 1. JUchinolampas castanea, n. sp., PI. VIII. fig, 6. 

Test thick, high, bluntly conical towards the gn^atly excentric 
abniptly subacurninatch^pical system; sub-pcntagonal in tumid ambital 
outline; densely felted with short capillary spines, which are larger 
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and sparser on the actinal snrface, and at the tumid inter-radial peris- 
tomial margins form fan-like tufts. ^ 

Ambulacra equal, narrow, petaloid abactinally, the poriferous 
areas of unequal length in the same petal, approaching as if to close, 
and then again diverging, the pairs of pores set very close together in 
grooves separated by moniliforra ridges : beyond the petals the ambu- 
lacra increase considerably in width to the ambitus, whence they taper 
to the peristome, while the pores become single, distant, and invisible 
to the naked eye as far as the vicinity of the peristome, where they are 
again large and double, and are crowded together to form distinct 
phyllodes. 

Tnter-radia largo, constricted very abruptly at the apical system and 
gradually at the peristome, being represented at the peristomial margin 
by a single tumid granular plate. 

Both ambulacral and interradial plates closely covered with small 
scrobicnlate tubercles of uniform size and disposition, except in the 
middle of the actinal surface, where they become a little larger and 
much more scattered : fine miliary granulation between the tubercles. 

Apical system small, very excentrio in front : a large central mad- 
reporite extending from the right anterior basal : four genital pores. 

Peristome situated in the middle of a distinct hollow, cxoentric in 
fi’ont, transverse, pentagonal, with a distinct floscelle. 

Periproct in posterior inter-radium, large, elliptical, transverse, 
immediately itiframarginal, with a valvular operculum formed of three 
large tuberculated plates. 

Colour, yellowish green. 

Bay of Bengal, 11 fathoms. 

At first sight this species has a strong resemblance to Echinolampae 
spherouialis, d^Arch and Haime, from the Miocene of Sind and Knchh ; 
from which it is distinguished at once by the concavity of the actinal 
surface and by the tumid peristomial margin. The test is also higheV 
in the present species. 

Family Spatang^dsB. 

Bkissopsis, Ag. 

2. Brissopsis Oldhami, n. sp., PL VIII. figs. 7 and 8. 

Test thin, inflated, oVoid, with a faint anterior groove and a strong 
posterior truncation ; abactinally covered with recurved hair-like spines 
which are largest and densest within thfi peripetalous fascicle; aclpi- 
iially with similar large spines in the interradii, the ambulacra being 
almost naked. 

^ All the ambulacra are abactinally petaloid and sunken: in the 
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anterior petal, which is the longest and narrowest, the pores are small 
and extremely evenly and closely set, in the other petals the pores are 
large : beyond the petals the ambulacra are only slightly spiniferous 
at the ambitus, and are almost or quite naked actinally ; and all have 
small and distant pores ; but abactinally the plates of the postero- 
lateral ambulacra are spiniferous, and the pores of those that are en- 
closed in the sub-anal fasciole are exceptionally largo, Abactinally, as 
actinally, the inter-radii are very large, with big broad plates that ai*e 
finely and closely granular abactinally and much more coarsely and dis- 
tantly gi'anular actinally. 

Peristome reniform : the orifice of the mouth is made valvular by 
the remarkable prolongation forwards of the labrum. 

Apical system hai‘dly oxcentric ; the raadreporite is large, passing 
backwards from the right anterior basal and separating the posterior 
basals and radials and several inter-radial plates ; four largo genital 
pores. 

Periproct small, vertically pyriform, high up in the posterior 
truncation, with many plates, of which those at the circumference are 
the largest. 

The peripctalous fasciolo is very distinct, being broadest poste- 
riorly. Sub-anal fasciole reniform, largely actinal in position, being far 
distant from the periproct. Two narrow and inconspicuous fasciolar 
bands extend up from the sub-anal fasciolo, one on each side, to the level 
of the periproct and are then gradually lost. 

The pedicels of the anterior petal are of conspicuous length. 

Colour, dull olive-green ; faseioles dull madder brown. 

Bay of llcngal, 753 fathoms, bottom soft mud ; bottom tempera- 
ture 41*2® fahr. 


Lovbnia, Ag. and Dosor, 

3. Lovenia gregalis, n. sp., PI. YIII. fig. 9. 

Test thin, broad, flat, cordiform, grooved and deeply excised an- 
teriorly, broadly truncate posteriorly, the ambital margin in front sharp, 
behind gently rounded. Spinature scanty. 

Anterior ambulacrum in the groove, with pores small and incon- 
spicuous except at the peristome, where they are larger : it is practi- 
cally unmodified throughout its. course, from apex to peristome. Late- 
ral petaloid ambulacra with pores almost Jhvisible to the naked eye 
within the internal fasciolo' beyond the internal fasciole the antero- 
lateral petals are markedly divergent from, while the postero-lateral 
petals are convergent towards, the sagittal line: the slightly sunken 
pairs of pores are large and are separated from one another by faint 
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ridgos with minute distant granulation, the interporiferous space is 
broad and bears several series of granules. Beyond the petals the 
postero-lateral ambulacra increase greatly, while the antero-lateral de- 
crease somewhat in width. 

Inter-radii very large and broad abactinally where the antero- 
lateral bear each a small patch, and the postero-lateral each a much 
larger patch, of large deeply scrobiculate perforated tubercles, each 
surmounted by a long slender recurved recumbent hollow spine. Simi- 
lar but smaller tubercles, with similar spines, cover the actinal surface 
rather more densely throughout almost the whole of the broad antero- 
lateral and postero-lateral inter-radii, and also occur in two small 
patches, involving both ambulacral and posterior inter-radial plates, in 
each wing of the sub-anal fasciole. 

Poristome situated immediately behind the anterior cleft, semilunar 
in shape, and followed by a long narrow labimm. 

Apical system hardly oxcentric ; the madreporite in the posterior 
basal. 

Periproct in the upper part of the posterior truncation, large, 
transversely oval, not sunken. 

The internal fasciole is remarkable in not crossing the anterior 
ambulacrum ; after skirting the groove in rather more than half of its 
extent, it gradually fades away on either side, sometimes bending 
slightly towards the groove, as if to cross, sometimes not. Tho subanal 
fasciole is large and dumb-bell shaped, and encloses three pairs of pores 
on either side. 

Colours : brownish green, spines white. 

Bay of Bengal, 475 fathoms, bottom brown ooze, bottom tempera- 
ture 45 *5" Fahr. 

MOLLUSC A. 

The Mollusca that we may now regard as characteristic of the 
hundred-fathom line in the Bay, were again met with in considerable 
numbers, namely, Uostellaria deUcatula, Nevill, Sigaretus sp., Tellina sp., 
and Nueula sp. At about the same depth (128 fathoms) there were 
dredged Phos sp., Pleurotoma sp. prox, atractoides, Watson, and Tellina 
sp. prox. Murmyi^ E. A. Smith, and on the coral bank, at 88 fathoms, 
Murex palmarossa, Lmk. 

ABTHROPODA. 

CRUSTACEA.* 

DECAPODA. 

At 128 fathoms the Penmid (1.) Solenocera IlexUi, Wood-Mason, 
characteristic of that depth hero, was dredged. 
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Of the other crastacea taken, three appear to be new to the Indian 
record. They are as follows : — 

Family Trapeziidse. 

Quadbella, Dana. 

2. Quadrdla coronata^ Dana. 

Quadrella coronata, Dana, D. S. Etpl. Exped., Crust , Pt. I. p. 266, 
PI. XVI. figs. 5 a-d. 

A single femalo. 

From the Coral Bank north of Madras, 88 fathoms. 

Family ParthenopidsB. 

Pabthenope, Fabr. 

3. Parthenope spinosissima, A. M.-Edw. 

Parthenope spinosissima, A.M.-Edw., Notes sur L' He de la Beuuion 
Annexe F., p. 8, PI. XVII ; 

A large ovigerons female and a small male. 

Colour in life reported to be blood-red. 

From the Coral Bank north of Madreis, 88 fathoms. 

Family Baninidse. 

Baninoides, Milno-Edwards. 

4. Baninoides personaius^ White MS., Henderson. 

Raninoides personatus, Henderson, Challenger Anomura, p. 27, PI. TI. 
fig. 5. 

Numerous specimens from the Bay of Bengal, 31 fathoms. 

Family HomolidSB. 

Htpsophrys, Wood-Mason. 

5. Hypsoph'ys superciliosa^ Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist., 
March 1891, p 2G9. 

Several beautiful specimens, both males and ovigerous females, 
from the" Laccadive Sea, 865 fathoms, bottom Olobigenna ooze, bottdm 
temperature 40® Fahr, 

VERTEBRATA. 

PISCES. 

ACANTHOPTERYOII. 

Family, Trachinidse. 

Gvoup Trachinina, 

Bathypercis, n. gen. 

Head large, depressed; body cylindrical, elongate. Cleft of the 
mouth wide, oblique, with the lower jaw projecting ; villiform teeth in 
J. II. 23. 
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jaws, vomer, and palatines. Byes large, snpero^lateral. Gill-oleft wide ; 
seven branchiostegals ; preopercnlum armed; four gills; pseudobran- 
chiss large. Scales ctenoid ; lateral line continuous from occiput to cau- 
dal fin, its anterior portion armed. Two separate dorsal fins, the first 
short), the second long, and equal opposite and similar to the anal. 
Vehtrals jugular. 

No air-bladder ; no pyloric csaca. 

1. Bathypercis platyrhynchus, n. sp., PL IX fig. 1. 

General aspect Platycephaloid, with some superficial resemblances 
to Callionymus. 

B. 7. D. 6/14. A. 16. C. 12, with numerous rudimentary rays at 
base. P. ciro. 25. V. 1/5. L. lat., from origin on occiput, 50. L. 
tr., 11. 

Head large, broad, depressed, its extreme length, measured from 
the tip of the projecting mandible to the apex of the prolonged opercu- 
lar flap is not luuch less than half the total, caudal excluded. Body 
elongate, cylindrical, low, and tapering to the large caudal. 

The snout is broad, much depressed, and spathulate, resembling the 
bill of Bathypterois ; its extreme length is equal to the major diameter 
of the orbit, and rather over one-fourth the extreme length of the head. 
Mouth -cleft wide, slightly oblique, the maxilla reaching nearly to the 
vertical through the middle of the eye, and ending in a fleshy barbel. 
Teeth in villiform bauds on the jaws, vomer, and palatines. Tongue 
large, spathulate. 

The large eyes are placed close together on the summit of the 
head, separated from each other by a narrow groove ; but the visual 
axis is lateral. The gill-cleft is very wide, the gill-membranes being 
free of the isthmus throughout; the preopercular angle is spinate, 
and the operculum, which is prolonged in membrane nearly to the level 
of the 4th dorsal spine, has two spines above and one below. Four 
gills with setiform gill-rakers and broad lamines; pseudobranchi® 
la#ge. ** 

The body, and the head and the snout above, are covered with 
rather large finely ctenoid scales. The lateral line, beginning on the 
occiput as a close-set row of re-curved spines, or strongly carinated 
scales, curves inwards towards the first dorsal fin and then downwards 
along the lower half of the tail, being salient but unarmM in this part 
of its course. ^ 

The first dorsal fin is short, and is'separated from the second by 
four or five rows of scales : the second, which is much more elevated 
than the first, extends from the level of the vent to within an eye- 
length of the base of the caudal. The anal fin is similar to the second 
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dorsal. The pectorals are largfe and long, reaching to the fourth anal 
ray. The ventrals are jugular, arising an eye-length in advance of the 
pectorals : their plane of origin is horizontal, and they reach consider- 
ably beyond the scaly bases of the pectorals. 

Stomach siphonal with a large caecal sack. No pyloric cesca. No 
air-bladder. 

Colours in spirit, yellowish-browil, with thirteen incomplete and 
indefinite darker cross-bands on body and tail: a golden-green ocellus 
on crown of head and in the apex of each opercular flap: spinous 
dorsal white at base, black in the upper half ; second dorsal with dusky 
bands: caudal and pectorals dusky : anal and ventrals hyaline. Length 
4*3 inches. 

Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

Family, Pediculati. 

Lophius, Art. 

2. LopMus mutilus^ n. sp. 

This species is distinguished from aj^l its fellows by the structure 
of the second part of the spinous dorsal fin, which is rudimentary. 

B. 5. D. 3/ (2)/ 8. A. 6. 0, 8. P. 15. V. 1/5. 

Cephalic disk enormous, its width nearly equal to its length, which 
is not much less than half the total, including the caudal. 

The head bones are marked by spinate crests, one small and bifid 
at the pre-orbital angle ; one large and tridentate above each orbit ; 
one at the upper limit of the clavicle, one large and trifid at the angle 
of the clavicle, and two on the preoperculum — besides numerous ridges 
ending in acute points. 

The eyes are large, their major diameter being nearly one-fifth the 
length of the head. 

The mouth-cleft involves the whole breadth of the cephalic disk. 
Small depressible fangs of unequal sizo in three irregular series in the 
mandible, in two series at the pre-maxilliary symphysis, but in a single 
series along the greater extent of the pre-maxilla: a pair of rigid fangs 
on each side of the vomer : an uneven row of five or six rigid fangs 
along each palatine. Gill-cleft relatively wide : three gills. 

Head and body covered with loose glandular skin, which forms a 
row of filaments along the edge of the cephalic disk and along the 
sides of the tail. 

Dorsal spines in the fenysx of plain setee, the first two of which 
have the usual position close together on the snout, while Hhe third, 
which is as long as the cephalic disk and nearly twice as long as the 
second, arises behind the orbit. The second portion of the spinous 
dorsal is represented by two distant rudimentary rays only visible by 
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dissection. The soft dorsi^l, and all the other* fins have the usual 
position. 

Colours in spirit, mottled brown, tip of tongue dusky. Length 5*25 
inches. 

Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

ANACANTHINI. 

Family, Oadidae. 

Physiculus, Kaup.' 

3. Physiculus argyropastus^ n. sp., PI. IX. fig, 2. 

B.’7. D. 8-9/55. A. 67. V. 6. 

Head large, broad, depressed, its length a good deal more than one- 
fourth of the total, caudal included. Height of the compressed body 
from about half to eleven-nineteenths the length of the head. Snout 
broad, depressed, rounded, its length equal to the width of the interorbi- 
tal space and just exceeding the major diameter of the eye. Mouth 
wide, oblique, with the upper jaw overhanging ; the maxilla reaches 
behind the vertical through the middle of the orbit ; broadish bands of 
villiform teeth in the jaws only. Barbel filiform and inconspicuous, 
its length not half that of the eye. Gill- openings extremely wide, free 
from the isthmus throughout : four gills, with about eleven spathulate 
gill-rakers. Psoudobi anchiea glandular. Body and head invested with 
small thin deciduous cycloid scales, of which there are six rows between 
the first dorsal fin and the lateral line. 

The first dorsal, which is separated from the second only by a 
notch, begins in the vertical through the origin of the pectorals ; its 
height is about equal to the length of its base, which is considerH.bIy 
less than one-third that of the head: the second dorsal extends to 
within an eye-length of the caudal, and its rays, posteriorly especially, 
are longer than those of the first. The anal begins almost in the 
vertical through the base of the pectoral, the vent being situated 
forwards in the vertical through the posterior edge of the operculum. 
The pectorals are long and pointed, the upper rays reaching to the 
twelfth or fourteenth anal ray, and being as long as the head behind 
the middle of the eye. The ventrals arise on narrow horizontal bases : 
the second ray is nearly as long as the head. There is a post-anal 
papilla, and a pre-anal pigmented pit, as in Physiculus roseus. 

The ^margin of the large thick-walled' air-bladdder is pectinately 
lobed somewhat as in Sciednoids. Colour in spirit, light pinkish brown, 
with a silvery sheen ; belly, throat, and gill-membranes black. 

Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

The largest specimen, an adult female, is 9 inches long. 
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Bbeomacebos, Thomp^n. 

4. Bregmaceros MacOlellandii^ Thomps. 

A fine specimen from the Bay of Bengal in 128 fathoms. 

The small and immature specimens dredged in previous years at 
and near this depth, probably belong to this species. 

Family, Ophidiidse. 

Neobythites, Goode and Bean. 

6. Neohythites aieatiticus^ n. sp., PI. IX Fig 3, 

B. 8. D. circ. 86, A circ. 65. 0. 8. P. circ. 22. V. 2. 

The large heavy head is in length about one-fourth of the total, 
caudal included, and is armed with a large opercular spine. The 
snout, which is bluntly pointed and overhangs the mouth, is in length 
equal to the diameter of the eye, or between a fifth and a sixth the 
length of the head. The eyes are large and prominent, without any 
orbital fold: they are a little over a djiameter apart. The nostrils 
are large, the anterior being a small tube near the tip of the snout, the 
posterior being a large foramen at the angle of the eye. 

The mouth is large, the maxillary extending far behind the poste- 
rior border of the orbit, and being nearly half of the head in length. 

Teeth viliform, in narrow bands in the jaws, vomer, and palatines. 

Gill-cleft very wide, the gill-membranes being separate through- 
out. Four gills, with broad lamin© and close-set gill-rakers, which are 
long in the middle of the first arch. 

Each pseudobranch consists of two pinnules only. The head, body, 
and base of the dorsal and pectoral fins are covered with small, 
moderately adherent scales, of which there are about nine rows be- 
tween the first dorsal ray and the latei’al line, and about twenty-one 
rows between the lateral line and the vent. The vertical fins have long 
delicate rays, which are completely invested in loose skin : the dorsal 
begins well in advance of the base of the pectoral, and the anal on a 
level with the tip of the latter, both being confluent with the caudal at 
its base. 

Pectorals with large fleshy scaly base : the ventrals arise on the 
pectoral symphysis, and consist of two long filaments fused together in 
their basal half. 

Stomach siphonal; intestine much coiled; about eight or nine 
minute rudimentary pyloric ceeca encircle the pylorus. 

Colour in spirit, creamy yellow clouded and marbled with shades 
of light brown which forms four ill-defined cross-bands, all of them 
involving the dorsal fin ; a large oval ocellus, formed of a black centre 
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in a broad creamj whii^ on tbe dorsal fin between the 20th and 
SOth rays or a little beyond: anal jet black with a milk-wliito border. 

Length of type 5*25 inches. 

Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

PHYSOSTOMI. 

Family, Scopelid 30 . 

Odontostomus, Cocco. 

6. Odontostomus atratus^ n. sp., PL IX Fig. 4. 

The extreme length of the square, high, compressed head is a little 
more, and the greatest height of the compressed tapering body is a 
little less, than one-fourth of the total, caudal included. 

The snout has the form of a pointed wart beyond which the upper 
jaw projects, the lower jaw again projecting beyond the upper. 

The eyes, which are situated about a diameter apart, near the top 
of the head, have their major diameter obliquely vertical, and are cd.pa- 
ble of such strong rotation inwards as to bring the visual axis obliquely 
upwards, the orbit being walled in laterally by a stout but transparent 
fold of skin in its lower half. 

The cleft of the mouth extends almost to the posterior edge of the 
operculum: the premaxillse are armed with a series of close uniform 
serrations for the most gart pointing forwards, the vomer bears on each 
side a sabre-shaped dopressible fang nearly half as long as the head, 
the palatines have each an exactly similar fang succeeded by a row of 
close serrations, and the mandible has on each side a distant series of 
similar fangs of unequal size, the largest of them however being hardly 
half the length of those on the vomer and palatines. 

Gill-cleft extremely wide and high : four gills with wide lamin© 
and gill-rakers inconspicuous or absent : pseudobranchiaB large. 

Body covered with a glandular scaleless skin in which tbe lateral 
line appears in spirit as a white streak. Rows of white dots (luminous 
organs ?) exist along the free border of the preoperculum and the inner 
border of tlie broad boat-shaped mandible. 

The dorsal fin lies altogether within the anterior half of the body ; 
the anal begins about half a head length behind the vertical through 
the last dorsal ray, and extends to the rudimentary basal rays of the 
forked caudal. The large pectorals arise close to the ventral profile, 
almost in the same plane with the‘ ventrals, the bases of which they 
touch when laid back. The ventrals arise under the middle of the 
dorsal. 

♦i 

Colour in spirit, jet black. 

Length 3*5 inches. 

Bay of Bengal, 573 fathoms. 
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Family Miir»nid«^ 

CoNOROUUR£NA, Kaup. - 

7. Oongromureena sqttaliceps, n. sp., allied to 0. megaatoma. Gthr. 

and 0. longicauda, Alcock. 

* 

Head about an eye-length longer than the trunk, which is not quite 
one-fourth the length of the tail. The snout, which projects far beyond 
the mouth, is a little more than one-fifth the head in length. The 
major diameter of the very elliptical eye is not quite two-thirds of the 
length of the snout. The anterior nostril is a short wide tube situated 
on the lip near the end of the snout, the posterior is a wide foramen 
situated in advance of and above the angle of the eye. The mouth-cleft 
is wide, extending almost to the vertical through the posterior border 
of the orbit, and tbe lips are greatly developed : the minute teeth are in 
bands in the jaws, and in a broad rasp-like patch outside the mouth iu 
the premaxillary ; there are a few teeth on the vomer quite anteriorly. 
Gill-openings comparatively wide, separate. No scales: lateral line 
with small pores. Pectorals narrow, half an eye-length longer than the 
snout. Vertical fins confluent, the dorsal beginning nearly an eye- 
length in advance of the gill-opening. 

Colour in spirit, grey, the vertical fins in their after half to two- 
thirds with a black edge, which in the anal tends to involve the whole 
fin. A very large air-bladder extending half a head-length beyond the 
vent. Visceral peritoneum silvery. A sexually mature male 15 inches 
long from the Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

8. OongrofYuwrmna nasica, n. sp. Allied to the preceding group. 

Head depressed, an eye-length longer than the trunk, which is much 

more than a-fourth the length of the tail (1 : about 3*4), 

The snout, which projects beyond the mouth, is a fourth the length 
of the head and nearly twice the major diameter of the eye. The nos- 
trils are as in the preceding species. 

The mouth cleft extends almost to the vertical through the„ poster 
rior border of the orbit. The teeth are in two bands in each jaw, an 
inner band of minute teeth, and an outer broader band of larger teeth :: 
the premaxillary teeth are in bands outside of the closed mouth, and the- 
vomerine teeth are in a single ro.w along the anterior fourth of the bone. 

Gill-openings comparatively vnde, separate. No scales : lateral line- 
with minute pores. Pectorals narrow, equal to the snout in length. 
Vertical fins confluent, the dorsal beginning over the j^ill-opening. 

Colour in spirit gray, the vertical fins in their after third to foux'th 
wdth a much narrower black edge. Visceral peritoneum black. 
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Two nearly mature females 10 inches long, and two young from 
the Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. The differences between this species 
and the preceding are too numerous to support the opinion that they 
are only different sexes of the same species. 

At the same station a specimen of (9.) Dysomina hucephahis was 
dredged. 


On some Indian SpecAes of Oanarium. — By Qeobge King, M. B., LL. D,, 
F.R.S., C.I.E. Supenntendent of the Royal Botanic Garden^ Calcutta, 

With Plates X, XI, XII, and XIII. 

[Bead— December 6th] 

In Sir Joseph Hooker’s Flora of British India eighteen species of 
Oanarium B»re described. Of these, twelve are Indo-Malayan, two have 
hitherto been collected only in the Andaman Islands, and two are 
confined to Ceylon. The remaining two, m>., 0. strictum, Roxb., and 
0. hengalense, Roxb, are natives of British India proper, and were both 
originally published by Roxburgh in his Flora Indica. 0. strictum is a 
native of Southern India, and was originally described from specimens 
received by Roxburgh from the Forests of the Tinnivelli district in the 
extreme South of the Peninsula. It has since been, collected in the 
Anamalli and Bababudin Hills, in the Ooncan, and in other parts of the 
Forests of the Western Ghats. 0. hengalense, on the other hand, is 
known only from Sylhet and Assam, The distribution of the two 
species is therefore very different. All the species of Oanarium known 
to me are large trees with tall clear stems, bearing branches, (and con- 
sequently flower and fruit), only at their apices. Botanical specimens 
are therefore not easily obtained, and the various species are poorly 
represented in most collections, and are therefore but imperfectly under- 
stood by Botanists. The species indigenous to British India proper do 
not in these respects form any exception ; for, in spite of the existencue 
for the last five and twenty years of a large and well-organised Forest 
Department, we do not appear to know more to-day about them than 
we did when Roxburgh originally described two of them eighty years 
ago. With the view of directing the attention of forest officers to their 
study, I venture to submit to the Society dfiscriptions of the two already 
recognised Indian species, a description of what appears to me to be a 
now species from "^Sikkim, and some notes on specimens which appear 
to belong to two species hitherto unrecognised and undescribed. 
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CANARIUM, Linn. 

Tall reziniferons trees. Leaves alternate, unequally pinnate, stipulate 
or ezstipulate. Flowers bracteate, in panicles or racemes, dimorphous, 
those with fertile stamens and rudimentary ovaries being smaller but 
in larger inflorescences, those with fertile ovaries and rudimentary 
stamens being larger but in smaller inflorescences. Calyx campanulate, 
with 3 valvate lobes or teeth. Petals 3, imbricate, longer than tho 
calyx. Stamens 6, the filaments united in their lower part to form a 
tube. Ovary 3-celled, ovules 2 in each cell. Style cylindrio, or stigma 
subsessile and capitate. Drwpe ellipsoid, more or 'less distinctly trigo- 
nous, with a 1-3-celled, l--3-seedcd, stone ; cotyledons often partite.* 

1. 0. BENOALBNSB, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 49 : FI. Ind. III., 136. 

Young branches glabrous. Leaves 1 to 2 feet long (in young trees 
considerably more) ; leaflets 11 to 21, oblong-lanceolate to ovate-oblong, 
entire, acute, or very shortly acuminate, the base rounded or slightly 
narrowed ; both surfaces glabrous ; tho main nerves 10 to 20 pairs, sub- 
horizontal, curving at their tips, distinct on the lower surface when dry; 
length 3 to 7 in., breadth 1*25 to 2*5 in. ; stipules subulate, pubescent, 
deciduous. Inflorescence glabrous as fo the rachisos, the pedicels of the 
flowers puborulous ; tho male flowers in racemose panicles, tho lateral 
branches of which are pedunculate few-flowered rather lax cymules. 
Calyx about one-third of the length of the corolla, campanulate, its 
mouth with 3 shallow broad teeth. Petals coriaceous, oblong, concave, 
glabrous. StaminaUtuhe about the same length as the free part of the 
filaments and anthers ; free part of filament slightly shorter than the 
narrowly ovate anthers. Disc none; rudimentary ovary dopressed,“ 
deeply lobed, hispid at tho apex. Female flower (fide Roxburgh) like 
tho male ; the ovary ovoid, tapering gradually into the style, tho stigma 
3-cleft. Ripe drupe oblong ; tho stylo sub-persistent, tapering to each 
end, smooth, 1*6 to 1*75 in. long and *7 to *8 in. in diam. Hook. fil. FI, 
Br. Ind. I, 634 ; Englcr in DC. Monog. Phan. IV, 118. 

Assam and Sylhet; Griffith Ho. 1144. (Kew Distrib,), Simons, 
S. E. Peal, Mann. 

A tall tree like 0. strictum but, unlike that species, almost 
entirely glabrous, and having leaves with smaller and more numer- 
ous leaflets. According to Mr..S. E. Peal, who has resided and observ- 
ed in Assam for five and twenty years, its vernacular name in tbe 
Sibsagar district of that ^evince is Neribi. From wounds in the 

* There is no true disc in any of tho species here described. What some 
writers refer to as a disc is merely tho tube formed by tho union of tho dilated 
lower part of the filaments. 

J. II. 24 
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bark a clear amber-like rezin exudes which is used for a variety of 
purposes, but chiefly to be burnt as incense. 

Plato X, 0. bengalense, Roxb. — 1. Two leaflets. 2. inflorescence. 
3. ripe fruit ; of natural size. 4. calyx. 5, 6, 7. petals. 8. staminal 
column. 9. rudimentary ovary ; enlarged. 10. two stamens ; much 
enlarged, 

2. C. STRiCTUM, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 49 : FI. Ind. Ill, 138. Young 
branches rufous-tomentose. Leaves 1 to 1^ feet long (in young trees 
up to even 4 feet) ; leaflets 7 to 9, ovate to elliptic, minutely serrate or 
crenulate when young, entire or sub-entire when adult, shortly acumi- 
nate, the base rounded or slightly cordate and sometimes sub-oblique ; 
when young tomentose on both surfaces ; when adult the upper surface 
glabrous and shining, the lower more or less tomentose with the 11 to 16 
pairs of spreading rather straight main nerves bold and prominent 
and the intermediate nerves distinct and parallel ; length 3 to 6 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2*5 in., petiolule *25 or *3 in,, that of the terminal leaflet 
two or three times as long. Inflorescence more or less deciduously 
rusty-tomentose, that of the staminiferous flowers a narrow racemose 
panicle 6 to 9 in. long, its lateral branches being shortly pedunclcd 
few-flowored cymes. Male flowers *35 in. long. Calyx tubular, with 
3 shallow, broad, sub-acute teeth. Petals coriaceous, oblong, concave 
and pubescont'outside in the upper two-thirds, glabrous inside. Staminal 
tube equal in length to the free part of the filaments and the anthers ; 
free part of the filaments dilated towards the base, half as long as the 
ovate apiculate anthers. Pise none. Rudimentary ovary short, depressed, 
lobed, hispid. Female flowers *5 in. long, in few-flowered racemes 4 or 
5 inches long. OaZyaj wider than in the male. Staminal tube also as 
in the male, but shorter and the anthers with little or no pollen. Ovary 
ovoid-cylindric, tapering into the short thick style ; stigma conical. Ripe 
drupe ellipsoid, tapering more to the apex than to the base, slightly 
trigonous, glabrous, 1*5 in. long, and *75 in diam. Wight and Arnot 
Prodrom., 175 : Dalz. and Gibs. FI. Bombay, 52 : Beddome FI. Sylvat. 
T, t. 128 ; Hooker FI. Br. Ind. I, 534 ; Bugler in DO. Monog. Phan. 
IV, 118. Pimela stricta, Blume Mus. Bot, Lugd. Bat. I, 226. 

Peninsular India, in the moist Forests of the Western Ghats up to 
elevations of 4,000 to 4,500 feet. 

A very tall tree, the young loaves of a beautiful red colour, those 
of young trees or of young shoots of old trees being much larger than 
tho measurements given above. According 'to Col. Beddome, the flowers 
have occasionally 4 petals and 8 stamens. The tree is known to Euro- 
peans in Southern India (Beddome FI. Sylv., 128) as ** black 
dammar.’* Its Tamil name, says the same authority, is Karapu Kungi- 
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Ham ; but it is also known as Ooogal and Dhup, two words which in tho 
Eastern Himalaya are conjoined as the name of the species which I 
below name 0. sikkimensis. In S. Canara 0. strictum is known as 
Manda Dhup. The rezin, which is obtained by the barbarous and 
destructive method of cutting gashes in tho lower part of tho stem and 
then setting it on fire, is an article of trade in Southern India. It is 
used in the manufacture of bottling-wax, varnishes, &c., and is known 
by a variety of names of which the commonest are Dhupy Qoogaly and 
Black dammar, 

Plate XI, Ganarium strictum^ Boxb. — 1 and 2. leaflets. 3. inflore- 
scence of male flowers. 4. inflorescence of female flowers. 14. drupe ; 
of natural size, 6 . calyx of male flower. 6. the three petals of the 
same. 7. side view of a petal. 8. staminal tube laid open. 12 and 
13, pistils ; enlarged, 10 and 11. front and back view of stamens ; much 
enlarged, 

3. C. SIKKIMENSE, King, n. sp. Young branches very thick and 
(like the petioles, petiolules, and under surfaces of leaves) densely rusty- 
tomentose. Leaves 15 to 13 inches lon^ ; leaflets ovate or elliptic to 
oblong, minutely crenate-serrate, shortly acuminate, the base rounded 
or emarginate, slightly oblique ; upper surface (when adult) glabrous, 
shining; the lower softly tomentose, the 13 to 20 pairs of spreading, 
rather straight main nerves bold and prominent ; length 4 to 7 5 in., 
breadth 2 to 3 5 in., petiole *1 to *25 in, Male inflorescence a racemose 
panicle 9 to 15 in. long, the lateral branches being shortly-stalked few- 
flowered cymes. Flowers *3 in. long. Calyx tomentose outside, glabrous 
inside, camganulate, cut for one-third of its length into 3 broad, obtuse 
teeth. Fetals twice as long rs the calyx, oblong, obovate, coriaceous, 
concave and pubescent externally in the upper two-thirds, glabrous within. 
Staminal tube about half as long as tho free part of the filaments and 
anthers, pubcrulous inside ; free part of tho filament nearly as long as the 
linear-ovate anther. Rudwientai’y ovary depressed, hirsute, lobed. Disc 
none. Female floioers unknown. Ripe drupe naiTOwly cylindiic, ellipsoid, 
slightly obovoid, glabrous, sub-trigonous, 1*75 in. long and "7 in. in diam. 
0. hengalense, (not of Roxb.) Gamble List of Trees of Darjeeling 
District, 15. 

Sikkim, in tropical valleys at elevations of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet. 

This is named Ooogal Dhnp^hy the Nepalese, and Nar-ok-pa by the 
Lepchas. It is a very tall tree, and was once very common on the 
lower hill-forests ; but now, alas ! it is rare. According to Mr. Gamble 
(1. c, 15) the wood is white, open-grained and soft, with large medullary 
rays, and has a low specific gravity. It yields a rezin which is burnt as 
incense by the Lepchas This much resembles tho Southern Indian 0. 
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strictumt Roxb., but differs in having broader leaflets more tomentose 
beneath, a narrower drupe, and shorter branohlets. 

Plate XII. Ganarinm sikhimense^ King. 1. Leaflet. 2. infloreseence 
of male flowers. 3. ripe drupe ; of natural size. 4. calyx. 5,6, & 7. petals, 8. 
staminal tube. 9. rudimentary ovary ; enlarged. 10. stamens ; much enlarged. 

Besides the foregoing species, of which pretty full materials exist 
in the Calcutta Herbarium, there are imperfect materials of another 
species from Assam, viz : — 

0. BEZiNiFERUM, Brace MSS. in Herb. Calc. A large tree 6 or 8 
feet in girth, with leaflets resembling those of C. sikkimense in shape 
and size, but having their under surfaces covered with much loss and 
much minuter tomentum, and with the rachises on which they are 
inserted almost glabrous. The male inflorescence is a panicle of cymes 
12 to 16 in. long, the female inflorescence being racemose and only half 
as long, and both being rufous- puberulous. Drupe ovoid, 1*5 in. long, 
and nearly 1 in. in diani. when ripe, glabrous. Male and female flowers 
unknown. Assam and Khasia Hills, G. Mann. 

This is the DKoonay or H/ma, tree of Assam, and is a species apparent- 
ly well enough known by its vernacular name and probably common in 
that province. It yields a rezin which is used to make torches. Fruiting 
specimens of it wore collected by Mr. Gustav Mann at Nangpoo and 
at other places in the Khasia Hills. Male inflorescences with a few 
worm-eaten flowers accompany other specimens sent to the Calcutta 
herbarium by the same indefatigable collector. Leaf-specimens collect- 
ed at Jota Bhor (near Jorhat) in the year 1845 by Mr. Masters, (a 
collector sent from the Garden,) also exist in the Calcutta Herbarium. 
But perfect specimens of flowers of both kinds are still wanting. Will 
no Forest officer now collect them ? 

Plato XIII. C. rezmiferumy Brace. 1. Leaflet. 2 inflorescence of 
male flowers. 3. lipe fruit ; of natural size, 4. calyx. 5,6, & 7. petals. 8. 
staminal tube. 9. rudimentary ovary ; enlarged. 10. two anthers ; much 
enlarged. 

There also exist in the Calcutta Herbarium specimens in fruit of 
a species from Arakan with glabrous oblong leaflets 6 or 7 inches long 
and about 3 inches broad, with minutely serrate edges, acuminate apices 
and broad emarginate bases, and drupes like those of 0. strictumy Boxb. 
The nearest allies of this are apparently- (1) 0. bengalensOy which has 
however smaller leaflets andmuch narrower drapes j and (2) 0. euphylbrn^ 
Kurz, a species of which the drupe is as yet unknown. 
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Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula-^By George King, M. B., 
LL. D., G.LE., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden^ 

Calcutta, 


No. 6. 

Order XX. tlNB-®. 

Herbs or shrubs. Leaves usually alternate, simple, entire, rarely 
crenate-serrate ; stipules lateml or intrapetiolar or 0. Inflorescence 
various. Flowers regular, bisexual. Sepals 5, rarely 4, free or con- 
nate below, imbricate. Petals as many, bypogynous or slightly perigy- 
nous, usually fugacious, often contorted. Stamens 4-6, with as many 
interposed staminodes, or 8-10, (rarely more) filaments united at the 
base into a hypogynous or slightly perigynous ring, filiform ; anthers 
versatile, 2-celled. Glands 5, entire or 2-lobed, usually adnate to the 
staminal ring, or obsolete. Ovary entire, 3-5 celled ; styles 3-5, free 
or more or less connate, stigmas terminal ; ovules 1 or 2, inserted in 
the inner angle of the cells, anatropou^, pendulous. Fruit usually 
splitting into 3-6 cocci, rarely a drupe. Seeds 1-2 in each cell, testa 
sometimes winged, albumen fleshy or 0 ; embryo nearly as long as the 
seed, straight, rarely incurved, cotyledons broad, radicle superior. — 


1 Roucheria, 


2 Erythroxylon, 

3 Lconanthes, 


Erect or climbing trees or. shrubs with revolute woody tendrils. 
Leaves quite entire or glandular-seirate, coriaceous, penninerved ; stipules 
minute, caducous. Flowers axillary, yellow, subsessile, or in exces- 
sively short fascicled spikes; pedicels bracteolato. Sepals 5. Petals 
5, hypogynous, contorted, fugacious. Stamens 10, all fertile, filaments 
connate into a short tube below. Glands obsolete. Ovary 3-5-cellcd, 


Distrib, All regions ; genera 14, species about 145. 

Petals contorted, fugaceous; perfect stamens 
2 or 3 times as many as the petals. Fruit 
drupaceous. Scandent herbs with hooked 
lateral branchlets ... 

Petals imbricate, with scales on their inner 
faces, ultimately deciduous ; perfect stamens 
twice as many as the petals. Fruit drupa- 
ceous. Shrubs or trees 

Petals contorted, persistent ; stamens 2 to 4 
times as many as the petals. Fruit capsular. 


1. Roucheru, Planch. 
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styles 3-5, filiform, stigmas cuneate, 2-lobod ; ovules 2, collateral. Bruj^e 
scarcely fleshy, subglobose; stone 3-6-angled, bony, cells 1-2-seeded. 
Seeds compressed, pendulous ; albumen rather fleshy, embryo with 
foliaceous cotyledons and an elongate radicle. — Distrib. 3 or 4 species, 
one or more Malayan and 2 from Guiana. 

1. Roucheria G-ripfithiana, Planch, in Hook. Joum. Bot. VI, 143 : 
VII, 527. A glabrous climbing shrub with hooked lateral branchlets. 
Leaves alternate, lanceolate, oblancoolate or elliptic-lanceolate, rather 
bluntly caudate-acuminate, obscurely crenate-serrate, the base cuneate ; 
main nerves faint, 6 to 8 pairs, curving ; length 3 to 5 in., breadth 1'2 
to 1*6 in. ; petiole *35 to *5 in., slender. Flowers ‘36 in. in diam,, in dense 
shortly-pedicclled clusters of 7 or 8. Petals narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
very fugaceous, thin. Drupe ovoid, *25 in. long, the pulp thin. Hook, 
fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 414. 

In all the provinces except the Andamans and Nicobars. DrsiRiB. 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

2. Erythroxylon, Linn, 

Shrubs or small trees, usually quite glabrous. Leaves alternate, 
entire, often subdistichous ; stipules intrapetiolar, often imbricating on 
short arrested leafless branches. Flowers axillary, small, white or pink, 
solitary or fascicled, peduncles bracteolate. Sepals 5, rarely 6, free or 
connate. Petals 5, hypogynous, deciduous, with an erect double ligula 
on the inner face, imbricate. Stamens 10, rarely 12, filaments united 
into a glandular or eglandular tube. Ovary 3- rarely 4-cel led ; styles 
3, rarely 4, free or connate, stigmas capitate ; ovules, 1 , rarely 2 in each 
cell. Drupe 1-cclled, 1 -seeded. Seed with a thin testa, albumen variable 
in quantity or 0 ; embryo straight, cotyledons plano-convex, radicle 
short. — Distrib. Species about 50, mostly American, and tropical. 

1. Erythroxylon burmaniccm GrifF. Notul. IV, 468 : Ic. PI. Asiat. 
t. 581, f . 3. A glabrous tree 20 to 30 feet high. Leaves elliptic or 
obovate-elliptic, obtuse or slightly emarginate, the base cuneate ; upper 
surface shining, the lower glaucous, both with open reticulations; 
the main nerves about 8 pairs, not more prominent than the secondary ; 
length 1*75 to 2*5 in., breadth '75 to 1*25 in., petiole '2 to ’3 in. Flowers 
in clusters of 2 to 4, their pedicels about '25 in. long. Fruit cylindric- 
clavate, shining, '5 in. long ; the calyx and staminal tube sub-persistent. 
Hook, fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 415 ; Kurz For. FI. Burma 1, 171. E. suma- 
Iranum, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 672. JE?. retusum, Bauer ex Teysm. 
and Binn. in Tijdisch. Nat. Ver. Ned. Ind. XXVIII, 71. Ficus euneata^ 
‘Wall. Cat. 4534. 

In all the pinvinces. Distrib. Burma, Sumatra. 
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3. IxoNANTHES, Jack. 

Glabrous trees, often turning black in drying. Leaves alternate, 
entire or crenate-serrate, reticulate ; stipules minute or 0. Flowers 
small, in axillary cymose dichotomous peduncled panicles. Sepals 6-6, 
shortly connate at the base. Petals 6-6, perigynous, contorted, persistent, 
hardened round the fruit. Stamens 10-20, inserted on the outside of 
a perigynous annular or cupular eglandular disk. Ovanj free, 5-celled, 
colls perfectly or imperfectly 2-looellate ; stylo simple, stigma capitate, 
lobed ; ovules 10. Capsule coriaceous or woody, oblong or conic, more or 
less perfectly 10-celled, septicidal, carpels opening inward. Seeds winged 
or crowned with a mitriform arfl, albumen fleshy ; embryo lateral, 
cotyledons foliaceous, radicle superior. — D istrib. Species 3-4, chiefly 
Malayan. 

Leaves oblong-oblanceolate to obovate-oblong, 
petals *2 in. long. Capsules “7 in. long, 
imperfectly 10-celled ... ... 1 J. icosandra. 

Leaves elliptic to elliptic-rotund, not^ obovate ; 
petals *3 in. long. Capsules 1*36 to 1*76 in, 
long, almost completely 10-celled ... 2 J. reticulata. 

1. IxONANTHES ICOSANDRA, Jack Mai. Miscel. II, No. 7 p. 53 : Hook. 
Comp. Bot. Mag. I, 164. A tree 30 to 40 feet high. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong-oblanceolate to obovate-oblong, the apex blunt or much rounded ; 
the edges entire, obscurely serrate or crenate, the base cuneate : main 
nerves spreading, sub-horizontal, faint, about 10 to 12 pairs : length 
2*5 to 5*6 in,, breadth 1 to 2*5 in., petiolo *25 to *5 in. Cymes on 
slender peduncles, many-flowered. Flowers ovoid, '2 in. long, scarcely 
opening; petals broadly elliptic: stamens 12 (usually), the filaments, 
much longer than the petals. Capsule narrowly ovoid, *7 to *8 in. long, 
5-valved, imperfectly 10-cellod. Seeds 10, on elongated podosperrns. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 416 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. i., pt. 2, 494. L 
dodecandra, Griff. Plant. Cantor 12. I. cuneata, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, 
Siippl. 484 and Hook, fil, FI. Br, Ind. I, 416. I. ohovata Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind. I, 417. Gordonia ? peduncular is ^ Wall. Cat. 4409. Hypericinea 
dentata, Wall. Cat. 4832. Pierotia lucida, Blurae Mus. Bot. i. 180. 
Brewstera crenata^ Roem. Synops. i. 141. Macharma icosandra^ PIsliicIi, 
MSS. Ixonanthes sp. Griff. NotuL iv. 498 ; Ic. PI. Asiat., t. 689, f. 2. 

In all the provinces except the Nicobars and Andamans ; very 
common. 

This is rather a variable plant as to leaves, and to two of the 
forms specific names have been given. I cannot, however, discover any 
tangible differences in the flowers or fruit, so 1 have treated all the forms 
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as belonging to Jack’s I, icosandra. The frait is only imperfectly 10- 
celled in this species, the vertical processes from the back walls of the 
cells of the capsule being incomplete. In the next species they are 
nearly quite complete, and its capsules are really 10-celled. 

2. IxoNANTHES RETICULATA, Jack in Mai. Miscel. II, No. 7, 51 ; Hook. 
Comp. Bot. Mag. 1. 164. A small tree, occasionally only a shrub. Leaves 
coriaceous, not black when dry, elliptic, sometimes elliptic-rotund, the 
apex blunt, the base cuneate ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, slightly pro- 
minent when dry, interarching *25 in. from the edge ; length 3*5 to 6 
in., breadth 2 to 2*76 in., petiole *6 to *8 in. Cymes on stout peduncles, 
few-flowered. Flowers ovoid to ovoid-rotund, scarcely opening, *3 in. 
long, petals broadly elliptic ; stamens about 10, the filaments much 
longer than the petals. Capsule 1*35 to 1*75 in, long, 5-valved, 10- 
celled. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 417; Griffith Plant. Cantor, IL 
Hypericinea macrocarpa, Wall. Oat. 4833. Qordonia decandra^ Boxb. 
FI. Ind. ii., 573 ; Wall. Cat. 4408. 

In all the provinces except the Nicobar and Andaman Islands. 
DiSTRin. Sumatra. 

In this species the 5 cells of the fruit are converted into 10 by 
a dissepiment springing from the wall of each valve. I have never seen 
the seeds, all the capsules I have mot with being empty. 

Order XXL MALPIGHIACB^. 

Trees or shrubs, often climbing. Leaves (in the Indian genera) 
opposite, quite entire; stipules small or 0. Inflorescence axillary or 
terminal ; pedicels articulate, usually 2-bractoolate. Flowers middling, 
sized or small, white or yellow, more rarely red, yellow, or blue, herma- 
phrodite, regular or irregular. Calyx usually 5-partito ; segments im- 
bricate or valvate, 1 or more (never all) furnished with a large gland, 
rarely eglandular {Aspidopterys), Petals 6, clawed or not, often fim- 
briate, imbricate. Disc obscure. Stamens 10, hypogynous or subperi- 
gynous, equal, or 1 or more much larger than the others, filaments free 
or connate below, anthers 2-lobed. Ova'i^y 3-celled ; styles 1-3, rarely 
4, straight or circinate, stigmas capitate or punctiform or lateral ; ovules 
solitary in each cell, micropyle superior, raphe ventral. Fruit (in all 
the Asiatic genera except Brachylophon) of one or more winged samaras. 
Seed exalbuminous ; embryo straight. or curved, radicle superior. — 
Distrib. An order, largely represented in America, but scantily in Asm ; 
genertf about 50, species about 620. 

Styles 1 rarely 2 ; calyx glandular. 

Fruit of 3, united, many- winged samaras ... 1, Tristellateia,^ 

Fruit usually of a single 3- winged samara ... 2. Hiptage, 
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Styles 3 rarely 4 ; calyx oglandular. 

S^aras with large membranous reticulate 
wings ... ... ... ... 3. Aspidopierys. 

Fruit of 2 or 3 turgid almost wingless cocci 4. Brachylophon. 

J. Tristellateia, Thouars. 

Woody climbers. Leaves opposite ‘or whoided ; petiole 1-2-glandtt- 
lar at the apex ; stipules minute. Flowers yellow, in teimiinal or lateral 
racemes. Oalyx 5-partite, eglandular, or with minute glands. Petals 
6, clawed. Stamens 10, all perfect; ^laments rigiil, truncate and 
articulate at the top, anthers acute. Ovary 3-lobed ; styles 1-2, slender, 
one or more reduced to small papilla3. Uipe carpels 3, each with about 
3 or more wings, the whole forming a stellate fruit. Seed obovoid, 
testa membranous; cotyledons fleshy, hooked. — D istrib. About 8 
spocies, natives of tropical Africa, Asia, and Australasia. 

1. TKiSTKLiiATBiA AUSTRABASiCA, A. Rich. Sert. Astrol. 38 t. 15. Gla- 
brous ; leaves elliptic, ovate, or oblong, acute, the base cuneato or rounded ; 
main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, forming wide arc^lies far from the margin, faint ; 
length 1*75 to 3*5 in., broadch *75 to 1*25 in., petiole *25 to *35 in., oglandu- 
lar or with only one gland. Racemes 2 to 6 in. long, fovr-flowered, terminal. 
Flowers 1 in. in diam., their pedicels opposite, minutely 2-braoteolat0 
towards the base. Petals ovate. Fruit *5 in. in diam., its wing linear- 
oblong, coviaoious, recurved or spreading. Hook. fll. FI. J3r. Tnd. I, 418 ; 
Benth. Flor. Austral. I. 286, Platynema laurifoUum^ W. & A. in Edin. 
New Phil. Journ. 1833, 179 ; Prodr. 107 

Singapore ; Wight, Kurz, Anderson. Pangkoro, Scortechini. Pahang, 
Ridley. Distrib. — Malayan Ai*cbipeIogo, Australasia, 

2. HirTAGE, Gicrtucr. 

Climbing or suberect shrubs. Leaves opx)osito, quite entire, coria- 
ceous, oglandular, or with a row of remote intrainargiiial glands be- 
neath ; stipules 0. Racemes termmal or axillary, simple or compound ; 
peduncles orcct, bracieate, joinled to Ihe 2-bracteolato pedicels. Calyx 
6-partite ; glands adnate to the pedicel, largo. Petals 5, claw5d, un- 
equal, white, the odd one discoloured. Stamens 10, all fertile, declinate, 
ouo much larger than the others ; filaments connate at the base. Ovary 
with 3 appendiculate lobes ; styles I or 2 bearing stigmas, the others 
rudimentary, all circinato* Fniil winged. Seed sub-globose, the 
cotyledons unequal, thick. IJistrib : four tropical Asiatic species. 

Main nerves of loaves about 4 pairs, inflores- 
cence tomentose or sericeous, flowers *35 to 
*5 in. in diam 
J. II. 25 




•It 


1. H. sericea. 
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Main serves of leaves 4 to 6 pairs, isfloresoenoe 
adpressed-pnbescent ; flowers '75 to 1 in., in 
diam. ... ... ... ... 2. H. madablota. 

1. Hiptage sericba, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 419. A woody climber, 
the branches and inflorescence more or less covered with soft brown, 
villous pubescence ; lateral branchlets slender, short. Leaves elliptic- 
ovate or oblong, acuminate, glabrous ; main nerves about 4 pairs, ascend- 
ing ; length 2 to 6 in., breadth ‘9 to 3 ixu, petiole *25 in. Eacemes 2 to 
3*5 in. long, axillary and terminal, sometimes much crowded, minutely 
tomentose or sericeous, many-flowered. Flowers *35 to *5 in. in diam., 
pedicels thickened at the apex, *25 to *5 in. long. Petals clawed, the 
odd one much lobed, all more or less villous especially externally ; 
central wing of carpel oblanceolate obtuse, with a central ridge near 
its base, 1*5 to 2 in. long, the lateral much smaller. H, parvifloraj 
Wight Cat. 358. Chrodendron sericeum, Wall. Oat. 1814. 

Penang: Wallich, King’s collector, No. 1454. Singapore, Ridley. 
Pahang, Ridley No 2386. Malacca, GriflBth, Derry. Maingay, (Kew 
Distrib.) No. 272. Perak, King’s collector No, 4097 . — Distbib, Burmah. 
Gallatly, No. 890. 

This is a very variable plant as to leaves, some of the forms having 
narrowly oblong, while others have broadly elliptic loaves ; the nervation 
is, however, alike in all. As regards vestiture there is also variation, 
the inflorescence being in some villous, in others minutely tomentose or 
pubescent. This must come very near, if it be not actually identical 
with, H. javanica, Blume. The Burmese form of this species has not only 
narrowly oblong leaves, but racemes 6 inches long and more slender 
than in Malayan specimens. I propose to name it var. hnge'-racemosa, 

2. Hiptage madablota, Gmrtn. Pruct. II, 169, t. 116. A glabrous 
woody climber, the young parts and inflorescence hoary or adpressed- 
tomentose, the branches stout. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, oblong 
or ovate-oblong, acute or shortly acuminate, the base rounded or cuneate, 
both surfaces glabrous : main nerves^ 4 to 6 pairs, oblique, slightly pro- 
minent beneath ; length 4*5 to 6 in., breadth 1*5 to 3 in., petiole *25 to 
*4 in.' Racemes 1 to 6 in. long, axillary, sometimes leafy, adpressed- 
pubescent. Flowers * 75 to 1 in. in diam., fragrant. Sepals obtuse, less 
than half as long as the petals. Petals fimbriate, the odd one dashed 
with yellow. Fruit with three coriaceous spreading wings, the middle 
one oblanceolate, obtuse, 1 to 2 in. long, tl^e 2 lateral linear and half as 
large. Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 418; Kurz For. Flora Burma I, 173 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 585 ; DO. Prod. 1, 583 ; W. and A. Proi 107 ; 
Wight 111. t. 50. Molina racemosa, Lamk. Diet. IV. 227 ; Cav. Diss. IX. 
t. 263. Qmtnera raeemosa^ Roxb. Cor. PI. I. t. 18 ; FI, Ind. II, 868. 
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Banisteria bengalensisf Linn, unicapsularisf Lamk. B. tetraptera^ 
Sonuerat Yoy. II, t. 135. Bheede Hori), Malab. YI, t. 59, 

In all the provinces. Distrib. British India, China, Malayan 
Archipelago, 

3. Aspidopterts, A. Juss. 

Shrubs, usually climbing. Leaves opposite, eglandular, quite entire ; 
stipules 0. Flowers in simple or compound axillary and terminal pani- 
cles ; peduncles bracteate, jointed at the top, pedicels often minutely 

2- bracteolate. Flowers small, yellow or white. Oalyx short, 5-partite, 
eglandular. Petals 5, not clawed, spreading or redexed, quite entire. 
Stamens 10, all perfect, filaments connate or distinct at the base. Ovary 

3- lobod, lobes flattened at the back, sides winged ; styles 3, glabrous, 
stigmas capitate. Fruit of 1-8 samaras ; nucleus sometimes crested 
or winged at the hack, and surrounded with a broad oblong or orbicular 
wing. Seeds oblong, subterete; embryo, stiMiight, cotyledons equal, 
radicle short. — Distrib, Species about 15 ; all tropical Asiatic. 

Leaves ovate or obovate, more or l6ss orbicu- 
lar ; panicles slender, lax, with short few- 
flowered lateral branches : samaras ovate, 
narrowed and retuse at the apex ... I A. concava. 

Leaves ovate or elliptic, narrowed upwards, 
not orbicular ; panicles spreading, the bran- 
ches umbellate, many-flowered : samaras or- 
bicular ... ... ... ... 2 A. Helferiana, 

1. Aspidopterts concava. A, Juss. in Archiv. Mus. Hist. Nat. Ill, 
509. A climber ; young shoots rusty-puberulous, soon becoming glab- 
rous. Leaves ovate-elliptic or elliptic, bluntly and shortly acuminate, 
the base rounded or very slightly narrowed : both surfaces glabrous, 
the lower minutely dotted when young; main nerves 4 to 6 pairs, 
curving, ascending ; length 3 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*3 in., petiole 
*5 to '65 in. Flowers in spreading lateral umbellate panicles. Samaras 
orbicular, membranous, pale, reticulate, the veins radiating, the nucleus 
winged, about ]'25 in. in diam ; their pedicels slender, minutely brac- 
teolate, often 1*5 in. long. Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 420 ; Kurz For. 
Flora Burmah, 1, 175. Hiraea concava, Wall. PI. As. Ear. I, 13; Cat. 
1061. jff. merguensis, Wight. 111. f, 139. 

Penang ; Curtis No. 138^ 798. Distrib. Burmah. 

2. Aspidopterts Helpehiana, Kurz Joum, As. Soo. Bengal, Pt. 2, 
(1874), 137, 1?4; For. Flora Burma, I., 176. A climber, the young 
shoots tawny-pubesoent. Leaves membranous, orbicular-ovate to orbi- 
eular-obovate, the apex shortly cuspidate, the base rounded or slightly 
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cordate, glabrous ; raa-in nerves 4 or 6 pairs, curved, ascending 5 length 
3 to 5*5 in., breadth 2*5 to 5 in. ; petiole '6 to *65 in., puberulous or 
glabrescent. Panicles axillary or terminal, slender, lax, rusty*pubera- 
loiis when young, the lateral branches distant, few-flowered ; ovary quite 
glabrous, lobes of disc scarcely rugose. Samaras ovoid, naiTowed 
towards the retusc apex, membranous, pale brown, with many radiating 
nerves, reticulate, glabrous, 1 m. or more in length, nucleus with 
oblong wing, lliraea indica (?) Wall. Cat. 1057. ■ 

Andaman Islands. Distrib. Burmah. 

The type of this species is one of the things included under Wall. 
Cat. 1057, with which tlio Andaman specimens in the Calcutta Her- 
barium agree very well. Kurz has however also refeiTcd to this species 
certain Burmese specimens, viz,, Falconer's No. 72 (from Upper Weingo 
Valley) and Heifer’s No. 923, which, although agreeing with each other, 
hardly agree with the Wallichian No. 1057 from Neidann. By the 
way ! this sheet from Neidann is not included in Wallich’s lithographed 
and published list. 

4. BRACHYLOrnoN, Oliver. 

Glabrous shrubs. Leaves opposite, entire. Inflorescence terminal, 
racemose or corymbose, bracioolate. Floivers yellow. Calyx 5-partite, 
eglaiidnlar. PHals 5, imbricate in bud. Stamens 10, all perfect, the 
alternate shorter; filaments longer than the anthers, flat, conjoined at the 
base into a short disc : anthers linear, basifixed, opening by 2 apical 
pores. Ovary deeply 3-4-lobed, SHt-celled; Styles 3 or 4, elongate, 
•slender, divergent : ovules solitary in each cell, pendulous, anatropous. 
Fruit u,sually 3-, sometimes only 2-lobcd ; separating when ripe into 
turgid cocci ; each coccus keeled along the back, and at the apex pro- 
duced into a very .short wing. Seed unknown. Distrib. Three species ; 
all Malayan. 

Rachides of the racemes *5 in. long or less, 
leaves coriaceous ... ... ...IB. Mulleltii, 

Rachides of the racemes 2 in. or more in 
length. . 

Main nerves of leaves 7 to 8 f)airs, oblique 2 B, Giirtisii. 

Main nerves oE leaves 13 to 16 pairs, sub- 
horizontal ... ... 3 B. Scortechinii. 

1, Brachtlophon Hullettii, King. n. sp. Beaves coriaceous, shining, 
minutely reticulate, narrowly elliptic, shortly and abruptly acuminate or 
acute, the base cuneate : main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, rather prominent 
beneath, sub-horizontal, interarching far from the margin ; length 4 to 
7 in., breadth 1*8 to 2*5 in,, petiole *1 in. Ptacemes terminal, the 
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raobis less than *6 in. long, 4-to 8-flowered ; pedicels *75 in. long, brac- 
teolate at the base. Sepals ovate, blunt. 

Malacca : on mount Ophir, Hullett. 

An imperfectly known plant, easily distinguished from both the 
other species by its much shorter racemes and more coriaceous leaves. 

2. Buachylophon CuRTisir, Oliver in Hook, Ic. Plantar, t. 1566. 
A shrub 3 to 6 feet high. Leaves membranous, narrowly elliptic to 
ovate-rotund, acuminate, the base cuneate ; upper surface glabrous, 
the lower scaberulous ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, not much more promi- 
nent than the intermediate, oblique, interarching 'JS in. from the edge ; 
length 3'5 to 7 in., breadth 2 to 2*25 in., peliole *1 in. Racemes corym- 
bose, 1 to 2 in. long. Flowers *75 in. in diam. ; pedicels slender, *8 to 1*2 
in. long, bracteolato at the base. Petals yellow, oblong, obtuse, entire, 
shortly clawed, *5 in. long. Ripe fruit *35 to *5 in. long, *25 in. broad. 

Penang: Curtis No. 231. 

3. Braohylophon Scortecuinii, King, n. sp. A shrub 3 to 6 feet 
high. Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate to oblong-elliptic, some- 
times oblong-oblanceolate, tapering fromi the middle to each end, both 
surfaces glabrous : main nerves 13 to 15 pairs, rather faint, sub-horizontal, 
interarching *15 to *2 in. from the edge: length 5 to 11 in., breadth 2 
to 4 in., petiole *15 in. Racemes corymbose, terminal and axillary, 2 
to 3 in. long, many-flowcrcd, the rachis tuberculato. Floioers about *6 
in. in diam. ; pedicels slender, *65 to 1 in. long, bracteolate at the base. 
Galyx-teeth oblong, obtuse, puberulous, the edges ciliolate. Petals ovate, 
obtuse, entire, glabrous, *5 in. long. Filamerds flattened, unequal but 
all much longer than the petals. Ovary 3- to 4-lobed, or 3- to 4-cellod : 
styles 3 or 4, as long as the filaments, spreading, cylindric. Fruit un- 
known. Byssopteris etliptica, Scortechini MSS. 

Perak : Scortechini, Wray, King’s collector. 

I have not seen fruit of this. In its flowers it closely resembles 
B. Gurtisii, Oliver, but its leaves are larger, more membranous, and have 
more numerous nerves than those of B, Gurtisii, 

Order XXII. GERANIACE^. 

Herbs, undershrubs, or raasly trees; glabrous or more usually 
pubescent and glandular. Leaves opposite or alternate, usually 2- 
stipulato. Peduncles usually solitary and axillary, 1- or more flowered. 
Flowers umbelled, cymoso or racemose, usually showy, hermaphrodite, 
regular or irregular. Sepals 5, rarely 4 or 2, free or united to the 
middle, imbricate or rarely valvate, the posticous sometimes spurred. 
Petals as many as the sepals or fewer by suppression, or 0, hypogynous 
or subpeiigynous, variously imbricated, rarely contorted. Tortis scarcely 
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expanded into a disc, with 5 glands alternating with the petals, or 
without glands, raised in the centre into a beak, rarely flat. Stamms 
as many as, or double, or treble the sepals, or fewer by suppression ; 
filaments filiform or dilated, or connate into a ring; anthers 2- 
celled ; cells parallel, opening lengthwise. Ovary 3-5-lobed, 3-5-oelled, 
rarely 2-lobed, of 3-5-carpelfl, united with the axis as far as the insertion 
of the ovules, sometimes lengthened into a beak-bearing style or 
styles, which are free or more or less united ; stigmas capitate, linear 
or ligulate ; ovules 1 or 2 or rarely more, horizontal or pendulous or 
ascending. Fruit capsular, 3-5-lobed, lobes 1-seeded, often separating 
from the axis, septicidal or loculioidal, rarely berried. Seeds pendulous 
or horizontal, albumen 0, or scanty or fleshy ; embryo straight or curved ; 
cotyledons flat, convex or variously folded, foliaceous or thick or 
fleshy ; radicle either short and near the hilum, or longer and inflected, 
or incumbent ou the cotyledons. — D isthib. Genera 20, with about 
800 species, chiefly inhabiting temperate climates. 

OxALiDEiB. — Leaves compound, flowers regular. 

Herbaceous. 

Leaves 3-foliolate ... 1. Oxalis^ 

Leaves pinnate ... ... ... 2. Biophytum. 

Woody. 

Shrubs or trees, not soandent, fruit pro- 
bably indehiscent ... ... 3. Oonnaropsis, 

Scandent shrubs, fruit certainly dehiscent 4. Dapania. 
Balsamine^. — L eaves simple, flowers irregular. 

Lateral petals connate in pairs, fruit capsular. 6. Impatiens. 

Lateral petals free : fruit drupaceous ... 6. Ht/drocera. 

1. OxALis, Linn. 

Acid herbs, rarely shrubby. Leaves radical or alternate, stipulate 
or ex-stipulate, compound, usually 3-foliolate. Flowers on axillary, 1- 
or more flowered peduncles, regular. Sepals 5, imbricate. Petals 5, 
hypogynous, contorted. Glands of the disc 0. Stamens 10, free or united 
at the base, all anther-bearing. Omry 5-lobed, 5-oelled; styles 5, 
distinct ; stigma terminal, captitate, 2-fid or laciniate : ovules 1 or more 
in each cell. Capsule with loculioidal dehiscence, valves persistent 
to the axis. Seeds with an outer fleshy coat which bursts elastically, 
testa crustaceous, albumen fleshy, embrycf straight. — D istbib. Species 
about 200, chiefly tropical and temperate S. American and S. African. 

1. OxALis COBNICULATA Linn. DC. Prod. 1, 692. A diffuse, creep- 
ing, adprossed-pubesceut herb with long-petioled 3-foliolate, stipulate 
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leaves; the leaflets oboordate, the stipules adnate to the petiole. 

sub-umbellate on 2- to many-fid, setaceously bracteolate peduncles. 
Sepals obtuse. Petals obcordate, yellow^. Fruiting pedicels often de- 
pressed. Capsules sub-cylindric, tomentose, many-seeded. Seeds trans- 
versely striate. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 436 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, 
pt. 2. p. 135 ; Boiss. FI. Orient, i., b66 ; Wall. Gat. 4347 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. 
ii. 457; W. & A. Prodr. 142. 0. repens^ Thunb; Wight Ic. t* 18; 
Blume Bijdr. 243. 0. pusilla, Salisb. ; Roxb. l.c. 

Perak : by the sides of damp foot-paths near the bases of the hills. 
Penang : on Government Hill, Curtis. 

2. Biophttum, Be Cand. 

Annual, rarely perennial herbs, with simple or branched stems. 
Leaves abruptly pinnate, fascicled or almost whorled at the top of the 
stem ; leaflets opposite, oblique ; petiole swollen at the base. Peduncles 
terminal, pedicels umbelled. Flowers small, yellow, or white. Sepals 
5, lanceolate, acuminate. Petals 5. Stamens 10 ; filaments free, 5 outer 
smaller. Styles 5, stigmas notched at the^apex or 2-fid. Capsule ovoid 
or oblong, or subglobose, splitting loculicidally sometimes to the base 
into 5 spreading valves. Seeds as in Oxalis. — Distrib. Tropical Asia, 
Africa, and America. Species about 20. 

Leaflets 8 to 20 pairs, equal-sided, glabrous, 
their bases truncate, slightly oblique : flower- 
pedicels usually shorter than the sepals, petals 
yellow • ••• ••• 1# sensitivum. 

Leaflets 18 to 25 pairs, unequal-sided, sparsely 
hispid on upper surface, their bases obliquely 
truncate; flower-pedicels longer than the 
sepals, petals white... ... ... 2. B. adiantoides. 

1. Biophttum sensitivum, DC. Prod. I, 690. Stem 4 to 10 in. long, 
hispidulouB, erect or decumbent, bearing at its apex 8 to 20 pinnate 
leaves 1*5 to 5 in. long; leaflets 6 to 15 pairs, the lower pairs oblong, 
the upper pair obovate-oblong, the apices of all obtuse, sometimes 
mucronate, the bases truncate, subequal, glabrous, *25 to *5 in. long. 
Peduncles variable in length, sofhetiraes nearly as long as the leaves, 
puberulous, each bearing at its apex a bracteolate umbel of 10 or 12 
flowers ; bracteoles setaceous, as dong as the flower pedicels, pedicels 
pubescent, as long as the sepals. Petals yellow. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 436 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II, 457 ; W. and A. Prod. 162 ; Bot. Beg. XXXI, 
t. 68 ; Wall. Cat. 4343 0. E. 

Malacca : Griffith. Penang, on the coast, Curtis ; and probably in 
the other provinces. 
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2. Bjopitytum adiantoidbs, Wight ex Hook. fil. FL Br. Ind, I, 437. 
Stem from 6 to 12 in. high, erect or decumbent, pubescent, bearing 
at its apex 10 or 12 pinnate leaves 4 to 7 in. long ; leaflets 18 to 25 pairs, 
oblong, obtuse, unequal-sided, the apex mucronate, the base obliquely 
truncate, sometimes auriculed at the upper margin, sparsely strigose on 
the upper surface. Peduncles more than half as long as the leaves, 
pubescent, each bearing at its* apex a densely bracteolate umbel of 
6 to 12 flowers ; bracteoles short, setaceous ; flower-pedicels slender, 
puberulous, longer than the sepals. Petals white, the claws yellow. 

Perak ; on the banks of the Kamha river. King’s collector, No. 931 ; 
on the Plus river, Wray No. 3363. Goping, Scortechini, No. 1999. 
DrsTRiB. Burmah. 


3. CoNNAROPSis, Planch. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves pinnatcly 1-3-foliolate ; leaflets coriaceous, 
quite entire, strongly nerved, triple-nerved at the base, margined. 
Flowers minute, regular, in terminal and axillary panicled cymes. 
Sepals 5, imbricate, connate at the base. Petals 5, imbricate. Olands 
0. Stamens 10, filaments united at the base, the alternate shorter. 
Ovary 6-angled, 5-celled ; styles 5, subulate, more or less united below, 
stigmas apiculato; ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit fleshy, 5-lobed or 
5-angled with succulent opioarp and fibrous endocarp, I- or 2-celled 
and 1- or 2-seedod by abortion, indehiscent. Distuib. Five species, all 
Malayan. 

Leaves 3-foliolate ... ... ... 3. (7. Oriffithiu 

Leaves 3-foliolato. 

Leaves 2 to 3*5 in. long ... ... 2. G. monophylla. 

Do. 6 to 12 in. long ... ... 3. G. ma&ophylla^ 

3. CONNAROPSIS GRiFFiTnri, Planch, in Hook, fil, FI. Br. Ind. 410. 
A small tree; young shoots glabrescent, dark-coloured when dry. 
Leaves pinnately trifoliolate, coriaceous, glabrous ; leaflets elliptic-lanceo- 
late, acuminate, the base cuneate ; main nerves 4 pairs, ascending : 
length 2 to 3 5 in., breadth *5 to 3 in., petiolule *35 in. Panicles termi- 
nal, minutely ferruginous-tomentose, 1*5 to 2 in. long. Fruit unknown. 
Malacca : Griffith, No. 36G7. Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 274. 

2. CoNNAUOPSis MONOPHYLLA, Pianch. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. L, 440. 
A shrub or small tree; young shoots minutely ferruginous-pubescent. 
Leaves 1-foliolate, coriaceous, glabrous, ovate, acuminate, the base 
rounded or sub-cuneate : main nerves about 6 pairs, faint ; length 
2 to 3*5 in., breadth *8 to 1‘5 in. ; petiole ‘6 to *8 in., thickened and 
pointed towards tho apex. Panicles terminal or lateral, 2 to 4 in. long, 
ferruginous-tomentoso ; the branches erect and spike-like ; flowers 
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crowded. Fruit ovoid, glabrous, obtusely 5 -angled and furrowod, ’3 
in. long. ; cndocarp fibrous, sarcocarp fleshy. 

Malacca ; Griffith No. 947 ; Maingay (Kew Distj*ib.) as 273. Perak, 
Scortechini, King’s collector, Wray. 

3. OoNNARorais macropuylla, King n. sp. A shrub or small 
tree : young branches glabrescent or glabrous. Leaves 1-foliolate, 
coriaceous, glabrous, oblong, acute or sliortly aouininato, scarcely 
nari’owed to the I’cnuded sub-truncato or siib-eniarginate base; mnin 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs, spreading,- the reticulations distinct beneath : 
length 6 to 12 in., breadth 2‘3t5 to 3 G5 in. ; petiole *5 in., jointed above 
the middle. Floivers in two or three terminal or lateral spikes wliich 
are sometimes united to form a kind of i^aiiiclo. Spikes glahrescent, 
2 or 3 in. long. Floioers crowded. Fruit ovoid, apiculatc, glabrous, 
about *3 in. long. 

Perak: King’s collector. Nos. 433, 3124 ; Ridley No. 3087. Pro- 
vince Wellesley ; Curtis Mo. 474. 

4. Dapania, Korthals. 

Woody climbers. Leaves alternate, simple, coriaceous, entire, the 
petiole jointed about the middle. Flowers small, regular, soineiiiru^s 
unisexual, in slender spike-like racemes which are solitary, or in fas- 
cicles, axillary or from tubercles on the stem. Sepals 5, connate at the 
base, imbricate. Petals 5, hypogynoua, imbi*ioatc, longer than the sepal. s. 
Stamens 10, the alternate 5 shorter, all united at the base into a 
shallow tube. Ovary deeply 5-lobcd, ri-colled, each cell usually with 
1 (sometimes with 2) pcndulou.s ovule from an axilc placenta. Fruit 
clavatc, the calyx persi.stent but not enlarged, deeply 5-lobed, 
the opicarp slightly flesay, the endocarp tibtws, S-cellod, 5-seedod, 
dehiscing lociilicidally so as to form a five-rayed fibrous star with 
a seed attached to the central ridge (placenta) of each segment. Dis- 
TiiijB. About 4 species ; all Malayan. 

1. Dapania scandrns, Stapf in Hook. Ic. PI., t. 19.97. A glabron.s 
climber 50 to 100 feet long. Leaves ovate-elliptic, acuminate, the base 
rounded ; main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, ascending, faint, length 3 to 5 in., 
breadth 1*25 to 2 in. ; petiolo *25 to *35 in., jointed about the middle. 
Racemes slender, puberulous, about 1’5 to 2’5 in. long. Flowers some 
hermaphrodite and some with stamens only, *1 to *15 in. long, each with 
a minute ovate bractcole at the base of its short pedicel. Cnlyx-lofjes 
obtuse, ciliolnte. Petals oblong, ob-lanceolato, twice as long as the calyx. 
Fruit 3 in. long, dehiscing into a flat star-shaped mass 4 in. in diam. 
Oonnaropsis dioica, Scortechini MSS. in Herb. Calcutta. 

Perak : Curtis. Scortechini, Wray, King’s collector. 

By far the raajonty of the flowers have stamens only, the pistils 
J. II. 26 
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being either quite rudimentary or absent : these male flowers are about 
half as long again as the hermaphrodites. The genus Dapania was 
founded by Korthals to receive the Sumatran plant which that author 
called D. racemosa. Of this, there is an authentib specimen in the 
Calcutta Herbarium ; but unfortunately it has neither flowers nor fruit. 
Amongst Forbes’ plants collected in Sumatra, No, 1217 agrees so per- 
fectly with Korthal’s D. racemosa in foliage, as to leave no doubt that 
it belongs to the same species ; and on Forbes’ specimens there are ripe 
fruits. These ripe fruits, as well as its lfeaves,show H. racemo6% to be quite 
distinct from D. scandens, Stapf, tho leaves being thinner in texture, 
and the fj'uits longer than those of P. scandens. Tho seeds of Forbes* 
specimens do not, however, show tho curious aril (laciniate and almost 
2-lipped) which Korthals describes ; and, as the seeds of D. scandens 
show no trace of an aril, I agree with Dr. Stapf that Korthals 
probably described the existence of an aril as the result of some 
confusion. The majority of the ovaries dissected by me have only a 
single ovule: in one or two cases, however, a second (as figured by 
Dr. Stapf) has been found. In no case, however, have I found two seeds 
in a loculus of the fruit. There is no doubt that, as Dr. Stapf points 
out, the genus Connaropsis comes very near Dapania; and it may 
become desirable, as both genera became better known, to reduce 
Connaropsis (which dates only from 1862) to Dapania which was 
published in 2854). In tho meantime the fruit of Connaropsis is not 
properly known, and there is no evidence that it is dehiscent. The 
fruit of 0. mnnophijlla is very like that of Dapania scandens^ but no 
specimens that I have seen show any sign of dehiscence ; while that of 
0. macropliylla is but little angled externally and the appearance of all 
the specimens I have seen is suggestive of indehiscence. Moreover, all 
tho species of Popanta appear tobescandent ; while all those of Conna* 
ropsis are shrubby or arboreous. Concerning tho structure of tho seeds' 
I can say nothing, not having met with good seeds of either. The two 
genera remain at present separated chiefly by these two points of 
difference, viz.^ dehiscence of the fruit and habit. Whether others may 
be found remains to be seen when better materials shall be obtained. 

Beccari’s specimen (P. S. 900) appears to belong to a species 
slightly different from either P. scandens or P. racemosa. And, as I 
understand from Dr. Stapf, the same *0olleotor’s "No. 2951, from Borneo 
(which I have not myself examined), belopgs to still another species. 

5. biPATiENS, Linn. 

Herbs, rarely shrubby at the base. Leaves opposite or alternate, 
in some whorled, in others all radical, simple, exstipnlate, or with 
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stipular glands at the base di the petiole. Flowers in scapes, or in 
astillaiy or terminal 1-2 or many-flowered peduncles, irregular, resupinate. 
Sepals 8, rarely 5, imbricate ; 2 anterior when present minute ; 2 lateral 
small, flat, usually green; posterior (anterior in flower) large, petaloid, 
produced into a hollow spur or sac. Petals 3 (or 5); anterior (outer 
in bud) large; lateral 2-lobed (or 2 connate). Stamens 5, filaments 
short, broad ; anthers cohering. Disc b. Ovary oblong, 5-cellod ; stigma 
sessile, 5- toothed ; ovules many, 1-seriate in each cell. Capsule loculici- 
dal ; valves 5, elastically springing away from a placentiferous axis. 
Seeds smooth or tubercled, glabrous or hairy, albumen 0; embryo 
straight. — Distrib. Mountainous parts of Trop. Asia and Africa, rare 
in Temp. Europe, N. America, N. Asia, and S. Africa ; species about 200. 

Flowers yellow : stem fleshy, several feet high * 
and more than a foot in diam. at the base ... 1. I. mirahilis, 

Flowers lilac, purple or white : stems herbace- 
ous, slender. 

Leaves linear-lanceolate, |;he upper 
whorlod, the lower in pairs, opposite... 2. I. Qriffithiu 
Leaves linear-oblong to obovate or ro- 
tund, all opposite ... ... 3. I. chinensis. 

1. Impatiens MiEABiLTS, Hook. fil in Curtis’s Bot. Mag., t. 7195. 
Stem fleshy, cylindric, 3 to 5 feet high and 18 to 20 in. in diam. at the 
base, branched above. Leaves thinly fleshy, crowded at the end's of 
the branches, much narrowed to the base, obovate to ovate, 
crenate, with a thick fleshy midrib and 13 or 14 pairs of faint pinnate 
nerves, both surfaces glabrescent : length 5 to 7 in,, breadth 3‘5 to 4'5 
in., petiole 1 to 1*6 in. Racemes axillary, as long as, or longer than the 
leaves, slender, and few-flowored. Flowers yellow, 1*75 in. long, sepals 3 ; 
.the lateral elliptic-oblong, acute; the posterior widely hemispheric 
with a short incurved spur; anterior petal rotund, transversely oblong, 
the lateral petals united into a singlo 8-lobod piece. 

Langkani : Curtis No. 1678, 

The above description of this very remarkable species is chiefly 
copied from Sir Joseph Hooker. 

2. Impatibns Gripfithh, Hook. fil. and Thoms, in Joum. Linn. 
Soc. IV, 120: FI. Br. Ind. I, 445. Herbaceous; stem a foot or more in 
height, erect, terete, sparsely pufcerulous. Leaves linear-lanceolate, much 
narrowed towards the base, those in the lower part of the stem in 
pairs, opposite and petiolate ; those in the upper part narrower, in 
whorls of three and sessile ; all remotely se irate- toothed, 1*6 to 4 in. 
long ; the texture rather thick, the lower surface pale and glabrous, 
the upper sparsely hairy. Pedicels solitary, rarely paired, slender, 
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1 in. or more in length. Flowers 1 in. in diam., flattish, rose-lilac. 
Sepals ovate-oblong, acuminate : standard broadly oboordate with a fili- 
form spur behind, the wings broadly bi-lobod. Oapsule elliptic, turgid 
in the middle. 

Malacca: on Mount Ophir, Gerai, &c. ; Griffith, Maingay. 

3. Impatijsns chtnensis, Linn. Herbaceous : stem 4 to 18 in. long, 
subereot, decumbent and rooting ' at the base, angled. Leaves subsessile, 
varying from linear-oblong to obovate or almost rotund, acute or obtuse, 
shai’ply serrate, always opposite, the base acute or rounded, often 
auvicled ; texture rather thick, glaucous beneath, glabrous or sparsely 
hairy, *5 to 4 in. long : stipules setaceous, glandular, recurved. Flowers 
*5 to L in, in diam., flattish, purple, or white. Pedicels solitary or 
fascicled, sometimes longer than the leaves. Sepals linear: standard 
orbicular, the wings semi-obovate, entire, auncled at the base ; spur 
slender, long, incurved. Capsule *5 to ‘76 in. long, elliptic, turgid in the 
middle. 

Malacca ; Griffith. Distuib. China, Britj^h India. 

6. Hydiioceka, Blume. 

A glabrous erect marsh herb. Leaves narrow, alternate. Flowers 
iij .short axillary J-2-fJowered peduncles, irregular. Sepals 5, coloui’ed, 
imbricate ; 2 outer lateral, flat ; posticous one produced into a short 
hollow spur. Petals 5, the anticous outer, very large, concave. Disc- 
glands 0. Stameiis 5; filaments short, flat; anthers slightly cohering 
juouiid the pistil. Ovary 5-celled ; stigmas 5, sessile; ovules 2-3 in 
eocli cell. Drupe baccate, endocarp bony, truncate, 5-celled, cells 1-seoded. 
Seeds curved, corrugated, albumen 0; cotyledons plano-convex, thickish, 
radicle short, superior.— Distuib. One tropical Asiatic species. 

1. Hydrockka TUIULOICA, W. & A. Prod. I, 140. Annual; the stem 
often floating, fistular, often flexuoso and rooting at the nodes ; branches 
erect, 1 to 2 foot long, 5-angled. Leaves linear-lanceolate, serrate, 
attenuated into a petiole at the base, stipulate, glands two. Flowers 
1 in. in diam., red white and yellow. Drupe globose, *75 in. in diam., 
smooth, red, when dry 5-angled and truncate. Hook, fil, PL Br. Ind. 
I, 483 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 132 ; H. f. & T. in Joum. Linn. Soo. 
iv. 156. H, angustifolia^ Blume Bijd. 241. Tmpatiens triflora, Linn. DC. 
Prodr. i. 687 ; Wall. Cat. 4756. I. ? natans, Willd. ; DC, Prodr. i. 687 ; 
Tloxb. PL Ind. i, 652; Wall. Cat. 4755. Tytonia natans, G. Don, Gen. 
Syst. i. 749. Balsamina nngustifolia, Bunn. Thes. Zeyl. t. 16 fig. 2 
(inaccurate). 

In all the Pi'ovinces except the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
UHTKiii . Malayan Archipelago, British India, Ceylon, 
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OBDEEXXill. RUTACE^. 

Treed or shrubs, rarely herbs, abounding in pellucid glands filled 
witb essential oil. ^ Leaves opposite or alternate, simple or compound, 
exstipulate. Flowers in axillary or terminal cymes or panicles, never 
spiked, usually bisexual and regular in the Indian species. Oalyx 
of 4-5 small lobes or sepals. Petals *4-5, bypogynous (in tbe Indian 
genera), valvate or imbricate. Stamens 4-5 or 8 or 10, rarely more 
{Gitrusy JEgle) \ filaments usually free, bypogynous; antbers 2-cellod, 
opening inwards. Disc within tbe stamens, crenate or lobed, some- 
times large or long. Ovary of 4-5 free or connate carpels; styles 
as many, free or variously united ; stigmas terminal, entire or lobed ; 
ovules usually 2 in each cell. Fruit a capsule, berry or drupe, or 
1-4 capsular cocci. Seeds usually solitary in the cells, testa various, 
albumen fleshy or 0 : embryo straight or carved, radicle superior. — 
DiSTRiR. Tropical and extratropical. Genera 83, and about 70 species. 

Ripe fruit separating^ into dehiscent^ cocci or 
follicles. 

Flowers generally unisexual ; disc free or 
absent ; ovaries partially united ; styles 
basilar or ventral, free at tbe base ; cells 
2-ovulcd. 

Leaves opposite. 

Stamens 4 or 5 ... ... 1 . Evodia. 

Stamens 8, four perfect opposite 
the sepals, alternating witb four 
imperfect opposite the petals... 2. Tetractomia. 

Stamens 8, all perfect ... 3. Melicopc. 

Loaves alternate, stamens 3 to 5 ... 4. Zanthoxylum. 

Ripe fruit indehiscent. 

Flowers polygamous : petals 4, stamens 8 ; 
disc free : ovaries and styles 4, united, 
tbe cells 2-ovulcd ; fruit syncarpous, 

4-celled, indehiscent, seed albuminous ; 

» leaves 1-foliolato ... ... 5. Acrouycliia, 

Flowers hermaphrodite, petals and sta- 
mens free or connate, ovaries and 
styles completely united, cells 1-to many- 
ovuled: fruit a l&erry, sometimes with 
but little pulp, seed exalbuminous 
Unarmed. 

Style short, persistent ; loaves 

J to 5-foliolate ... ,,, Olycosmis, 
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Style decidaouB, leaves pinnate. 

Ootyledons leafy, crumpled ; 
petals valvate ; filaments 
linear-subulate, not dilated 
at tbe base ... ... 7. Micromelum, 

Cotyledonjs fleshy, plano-con- 
vex, petals imbricate. 

Filaments not dilated at 
the base... ... 8. Murra^ja^ 

Filaments dilated at the 
base ... ... 9. Clausena, 

Armed ; leaves 3-to 8-foliolate. 

Calyx 3-lobed, petals 3, stamens 6 10. Triphasia, 

Calyx cup-shaped, entire or obs- 
curely lobod : petals 4, stamens 
8 to 10 ... ... 11, Luvunga. 

Armed hr unarmed ; leaves l-fofTolate. 

Anthers linear-oblong, disc cylin- 
dric forming a gynophore ... 12. Paramignya. 

Anthers ovate-oblong, sometimes 
cordate, the filaments free or 
conjoined into a tube ; disc 
cupular ... ... 13. Atalantia, 

1. Evodia, Forst. 

Trees or shrubs, unarmed. Leaves opposite, simple or 1-3-foliolate 
or imparipinnate, quite entire. Flowers small, in panicled axillary 
cymes, unisexual. Sepals 4-5, imbricate. Petals 4-5, sessile, valvate 
or slightly imbricate. Stamens 4-5, inserted at the base of the disc, 
filaments subulate, anthers oblong. Ovary deeply 4-lobed, 4-celled ; 
style basilar, stigma 4-lobed, ovules 2 in each cell, collateral or super- 
posed. Fruit of 2 to 4 coriaceous 1 to 2-8eeded cocci ; endocarp horny, 
elastic. Seeds oblong or globular, testa bony or crustaceous, shining ; 
hilum linear, albumen fleshy ; embryo straight, cotyledons t)vate. — 
Distrib. About 25 species, natives of tropical Asia, the Pacific, the B. 
African Islands, and Australia. • * 

Leaves 3-foliolate. ^ • * 

Leaflets usually more or less obovate : 
cymes broad pyramidal or coi'ymbose, 
much branched. 

Lower surface of leaflets pubescent... 1. E, latifolia, / ^ 
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Lower surface of leaves glabrous. 

Apices of leaflets acuminate or ^ 

apicalate, main nerves rather 
faint, sub-horizontal or slightly 
ascending; cymes pyramidal... 2. E.Boxhurghiana* 

Apices of leaflets shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, main 
nerves rather faint, sub-hori- 
• zontal or ascending, cymes 

corymbose 

Apices of leaflets obtuse, nerves 
very prominent beneath, cymes 
corymbose 

Leaflets oblong or elliptic-oblong, not at 
all obovate, tapering little to the ends : 
ripe cocci *4 in. long 

Leaflets oblong-alliptic, tapering to each 
end : cymes few-branched, very tomen- 
tose : flowers in globular masses 

Leaflets oval to elliptic, obtuse or sub- 
acute, very coriaceous, the edges revolute 
when dry : cymes small, flowers *25 in. 
long 

Leaves 1-foliolate 

]. Evodia LATiFOLiA, DC. Prod. I., 724. A tree 15 to 20 feet high ; 
young branches stout, obscurely 4-angled, flattened at the nodes, rusty 
or tawny-puberulous. Loavos 3-foliolate, membranous, the petiole 
4 to 6 in. long, usually angled, puberulous ; leaflets obovate- elliptic to 
elliptic, acute or shortly acuminate, the base cuneate ; main nerves 
13 to 18 pairs, spreading, carving, prominent beneath ; upper surface 
glabrescent or glabrous except the tomentose midrib and nerves, the 
lower softly pubescent, sometimes becoming glabrescent when old ; length 
6 to 9 in., breadth 2*6 to 4’5 in. (the middle one usually the largest) ; 
petiole -2 to '4 in. Cymes axillary, broad, with opposite spreading rusty- 
tomentose branches on stoutish puberulous peduncles 1 to 2 in. long. 
Flowers less than *1 in. long, densely crowded ; sepals sub-acute, pubes- 
cent*outside ; petals glabrous except a few hairs on the back outside ; 
ovary villous. Cocci 2 or 3 from each flower, broadly ovate, blunt, sub- 
glabrous, J-2-seeded: seed black. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I., 489; Miq. 
PI. Ind. Bat, i. pt. 2, 672 ; Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. iii, 244. Zanthoxylum 
Rumphianumf Cham, in Linnsea v. 68. 

In all the provinces, except the Andamans and Nicobars: Distrib, 
Malayan Archipelago. 


3. JSr. glabra, 

4. E, robusta. 


5. E. macrocarpa, 

6. E, pilulifera. 


7. E. pachypkylla. 

8. E, pedunculosa. 
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In its flowers and fruit this closely resembles E. Roxhtirghia^ia, 
Benth., but the leaves are different. 

2. Evonu Roxbuhghiana, Benth. Flora of Hong- Kong, 59. A small 
tree; branches glabrous, opposite. Leaves glabrous, 3-folio1ate, the 
petiole 2 to 5 in. long, terete ; leaflets thinly coriaceous, shortly peiio- 
lulate, obovate, oblanceolate or oblong, the apex rounded acuminate 
or apiculate : main nerves 12 to 18 pairs, horizontal or slightly ascend- 
ing, not prominent; length 2*5 to 6 in., breadth 1*25 to 3*25 in., the 
middle leaflet the largest; petiolule *15 to *25 in. Cymes pedunculate, 
spreading ; the branches opposite, minutely bracteolate at the base : 
peduncles 2 to 3 in. long : cymes about 2*5 to 3 in, in diam. Flowers 
densely crowded, whitish, *1 to *15 in. long; the anthers exserted, 
shortly pedicclled, sepals very obtuse, ovary pubescent. Cocci about 
2 from each flower, ovoid, pointed, 1-to 2-8eeded, ‘2 to ‘3 in. long. 
Seeds black, shining. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 487 ; Kurz FI. Burm. 
1, 180. E. tri})hyllay Bedd. Flor. Sylvat; Anal. Gen. xli. t. vi. f. 2. 
E. Maramhoyig, Miquel Ann. Mus. Bot. hi. 244. Fagara triphyllay Roxb. 
FI. Ind. i. 41G (? of Linn.). F. Lunur-ayikenda, Gan’tu. Carp, i., 334, t. 
68. f. 9. Xanthoaylon triphyllum, Wight Ic, t. 204 ; 111. i. 169 ; Grab. 
Cat. Bomb. PI. 36 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 45. X, Jtoxhirghianum, 
Cham, in Linncea v. 58. X. zeylanicum, DO. Prodr. i., 728. X. nila- 
giricum^ Miquel Herb. Hohenack. 

In all the Provinces : common. DiSTRin. Malayan Archipelago, 
British India. 

A widely distributed species very common in most parts of the 
Malayan Peninsula, and varying a good deal in the size of the leaves 
and in the degree of density of the cymes. In some cases the latter 
are lax and open, but in the majority they are condensed. There is 
some doubt as to what name this plant should bear. Sir Joseph Hooker 
( F- B. 1. 1. c. ) has written an excellent note on its synonymy which 
should be consulted. The species, except in the matter of size, differs 
very little from E, triphylla. DC. 

3. Evodia glabra, Blume Bijdr. 245. A tree 40 to 70 feet high : 
young branches stout, compressed at the nodes, glabrous. Leaves 3- 
foltolato ; the petioles 2 to 4 in. long, glabrous, terete, grooved in fx’ont 
towards the apex : leaflets more or less coriaceous, shortly patiolulate, 
obovate or obovate-elliptic, shoi-tly .and abruptly acuminate, rjtrely 
obtuse, always tapering much to the hasp, upper surface shining, the 
lower glabrous or puberulous : main nerves 10 to 15 pairs, obliquo or. 
sub-horizontal, prominent on the lower surface and often depressed on 
the upper when dry ; length 4 to 10 in., breadth 2*25 to 5 in., petiolule 
*2 to ‘4 in., the middle leaflet the largest and. with the longest petiolule. 
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Oymee pedunculate, oorymbcrae, the main branches ascending, the second- 
aiy spreading, all opposite, minutely bracteolate at the base, paberuloua 
or almost glabrous; peduncles stoat, compressed, glabrescent, 1*5 to 4 
in. long. Flowere *1 in. long (excluding the exserted stamens) densely 
crowded, many of them practically unisexual, the ovary being abortive. 
Sepals sub-orbicular, obtuse, puberulous. Petals glabrous. Stamens ex- 
serted. Ovary depressed, glabrous, or hairy at the base of the styles. 
Oocci 2 or 3 to each flower, *2 in. long, rugulose and glandular externally, 
broadly ovate, obtuse. Seeds black. Miq^ FI. Ind. Bat. I, Ft. 2, 672 ; 
Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. Ill, 243; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 489. 

Perak : very common. Penang, Curtis, No. 2485. Andaman Islands, 
King’s collectors. Nicobars, Kurz. 

This is best distinguished from E. Roxbm'ghiana and E. laiifolia 
by its more coriaceous leaves with stronger nerves, and by its more 
corymbose cymes. The flowers, however, are very little different in all 
three, and it seems doubtful whether it would not be better to treat all 
as forms of a single widely distributed ^nd variable species. 

4. Bvodia ROBUSTA, Hook fil. FI. Br. Ind. f,, 488. A small tree; 
young branches as thick as a swan’s quill, compressed, hoary. Leaves 
3-foliolate, the petiole 4 in. long, terete, as thick as a crowquill: 
leaflets coriaceous, elliptic, the terminal sub-obovate, obtuse or ob- 
tusely acuminate, the midrib and arching nerves very strong, glab- 
rous except the puberulous midrib beneath, the upper surface shin- 
ing; length 6 to 8 in. Cymes broad, (5 in, in diam.), brachiate, their 
branches very robust. Flowers and fruit as in E. BoxhurgJiiana, 

Penang; Phillips. Singapore; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 278. 

This species must come very near E» glabra^ Bl. It also greatly 
resembles the Sumatran E. euneuron, Miq. (FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 532). 

5. Bvodia MACRoCARPA, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 40 feet high: 
young branches rather stout, cinereous-puberulous, compressed. Leaves 
3-foliolate, the petiole 3 to 4 in. long, glabrous : leaflets coriaceous, 
oblong, or elliptic-oblong, acute, narrowed to the slightly unequal- 
sided base ; both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull 
and paler when dry ; main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, almost horizontal, 
faint; length 6 to 12 in., breadth 2^ to 3 in., petiole ’1 to *2 in.; the 
middle leaflet the largest. Cymes axillary, pyramidal, shortly pedun- 
culate, /olivaceous-tomontose ; the •branches opposite, spreading, bracteo- 
late at the base ; peduncles^ -5 to 1-5 in. long, puberulous. Flowers 
•1 in. long, densely crowded, many of them with perfect staulens 
but an abortive ovary ; sepals triangular, acute, pubescent ; petals 
puberulous. Stamens exserted. Ora?*t/ villous. Cocci 3 or 4 to each 
flower, compressed, obovate, blunt, *4 in. long, dark-coloure^ and 

J. n. 27 
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pnbenilons externally, lined inside with dense white hairs : seeds 2, 
black, shining. 

Perak: Wray, No. 2618 and 3266; King’s collector, No. 7489. 

A very distinct species, xecognisable at once by its long and com- 
paratively large leaflets, small cymes, and large cocci. 

6. Evodia riiiULiFERA, King n. sp. A shrub 10 to 15 feet high: 
young branches rather slender, flattened at the nodes, minutely tawny- 
tomentoso, the bark pale. Leaves 3-foliolate, the petiole 3 to 4*25 in. 
long, terete, grooved in front, dociduously tawny-tomentose ; leaflets 
thinly coriaceous, petiolulate, oblong-elliptic, tapering to each end, the 
apex shortly acuminate, the base very narrow ; both surfaces glabrous, 
the lower paler when dry : main nerves 9 or 10 pairs, oblique, interarch- 
ing boldly well within the edge, prominent on the lower, depressed 
on the upper surface when dry ; length 3*5 to 8 in, ; breadth 1*25 to 
2*75 in. ; petiolule *15 to *1 in., the middle leaflet rather larger than the 
lateral. Oymes everywhere tawny-tomentose, axillary, on long peduncles ; 
the branches few, opposite, each bearing towards the apex a few dense^ 
sub-globose masses of flowers. Flowers less than *1 in. long. Sepals 
ovate, acute, densely tawny-tomentose. Petals glabrous. Ovary villous. 
Cocci slightly compressed, ovoid, blunt, minutely tawny-tomentose 
outside, the interior glabrous, *2 in. long. Seed solitary, shining. 

Perak : Soortechini, No. 360 ; Wray, No. 2995 ; King s collector, 
No. 6275. 

This species is readily distinguished by its minutely tomentose 
few-branched cymes, each bearing a few densely crowded heads of small 
flowers. 

7. Evodia pachyphylla. King n. sp. A small tree 10 to 15 feet 
high ; young branches flattened at the nodes, minutely rufous- tomentose, 
as are the petiole, under surfaces of the midribs and peduncles of the 
cymes. Leaves 3-foliolate, the petiole 2*5 to 3 in, long : leaflets very 
coriaceous, oval to elliptic, obtuse or sub-acute, the base slightly cuneate, 
the edges revolute when dry ; upper surface glabrous, shining, the 
lower pale, glaucous ; main nerves 8 to 12 pairs, sub-horizontal, curving 
slightly, interarching within the edge, slightly prominent on the lower 
Bai*face when dry, the midrib very bold ; length 2*25 to 3*75 in., breadtli 
'l*2 to 2*25 in., petiolule *35 to *5 in. Oymes axillary, pedunculate, 
the branches few, short, close together; peduncles 1 to 1*5 in. long. 
Flowers 25 in. long, in dense snb-globplar masses. Sepals broadly 
ovate, acute, olivaceous- tomeutose externally, glabrous internally. 
Petals erect, ovate-lanceolate, pubescent on both sui'faces, the edges 
glabrous. Stamens not exserted. Ovary glabrous. Cocci 2 or 3 from 
each flower, sub-compressed, ovate, blunt, pale and pubemlous extwv 
nally, glabrous within. Seed solitary, black, shining. 
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A very distinct species, at once distinguishable by its small coria* 
ceons leaflets and large flowers and fruits. 

8. Evodu pedunculosa, Hook. fll. FI. Br. Ind. I, 489. A small 
tree P young branches cylindiic, smooth. Leaves 1-foliolate ; petiole rather 
stout, half-cylindric, ‘5 to 1 in. long. Leaflets coriaceous, obovate, 
abruptly narrowed at the obtuse apex, the base cuneate : both surfaces 
glabrous, minutely reticulate, main nerves numerous, slender, spreading, 
length 4 to 5 in. Cymes pedunculate, pubescent, branching near the 
apex into small trichotomous pubescent cymules ; peduncles 1 to 4 in. 
long. Flowers (buds only seen) *1 in. long, shortly pedicelled. Sepals 
rounded. Petals broadly ovate, acute, glabrous. Ovary 4-cleft, im- 
xnersed in the disc. 

Singapore ; Lobb. 

Known only from LobVs solitary and impei'fect specimen. 

2. Tetractomia, Hook. f. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves opposite^ petioled, 1-foliolate, coriaceous, 
quite entire, punctate. Flowers small, in axillary branched cymes. 
Calyx small, 4-partite. Petals 4, triangular-ovate, acute, persistent, 
valvate. Disc broad, glandular, flatfish or pulvinate, obtusely 4-angled, 
Stamens 4 or 8, (4 perfect alternate with the petals, 4 smaller with 
imperfect anthers opposite the petals and partially adnate to them at 
the base) ; filaments subulate, flattened at the base ; anthers 2-lobed, 
dorsifixed. Ovary immersed in the centre of the disc, 4-cel led, with 
4 free projecting lobes ; styles 4, free at the base, connate above ; stigma 
capitate, obscurely 4-lobed ; ovules 2, collateral in each cell. Fruit 
of 4 coriaceous, laterally compressed, oblong, 2-seeded cocci, splitting 
ventrally, tlie homy endocarp partially separating. Seeds inserted 
towards the base of the carpels. — D istrib. Three species, natives of 
the Malayan Peninsula and Borneo. 

Leaves elliptic-obovate, 6 to 9 in. long ; 
flowers '25 in. long: ripe cocci '5 in. long ... 1 21 majus. 

Leaves usually cuneate-obovate, rarely elliptic- 
obovate, 2*5 to 5 in. long; flowers 1*3 in. 
long; ripe cocci *25 in. long ... ... 2 2\ Roxburghii. 

1. Tetractomia MAJUS, Hook. fll. FI. Br. Ind, 1. 491. A tree: 
young branches stout ; their bark brown, rough. Leaves very coria- 
ceous, obovate, elliptic, obtuse, narrowed to the base ; both surfaces 
glabrous, very pale when dry: main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, rather 
straight, oblique, interarching far from the luargiu, slightly premia 
ment or both surfaces when dry; length 6 to 9 in., breadth 3 to 4 in., 
petiole 2 to 2 25 in., stout, terete, slightly swollen at base and apex. 
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Cyina$ glabrons or glabrosoeni, 4 to 6 in. in diam., tlie brandies oppo- 
site; bracts minute, persistent. Flowers *25 in. in diam., glabrous. 
Slamens 4^ perfect ; the filaments longer than the petals and style, the 
4 staminodes minute. Eijpe cocci about *5 in long, keeled. Seeds 
oblong, the nucleus basal, much smaller than the oblong wing. Ts^a- 
merista pamculata, Kurz in Journ. Bot for 1875, p 333. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 290. 

A rare plant known only by Maingay’s scanty specimens. 

2. Tetraciomia Roiburohii, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind L, 491; A tree 
SO to 80 feet high; young branches rather stout, glabrous, their 
bark pale, rough Leaves coriaceous, cuneate-obovate, sometimes obo- 
rate-elliptic, the apex always broad and rounded, and rery shortly 
and bluntly apiculate, much narrowed to the petiole; both surfaces 
glabrous, rather pale when dry, the upper glabrous, the lower glabres- 
cent with numerous and rather large black dots main nerves 7 to 9 
pairs, oblique, straight, not prominent : length 2*5 to 5, rarely 6 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2*5, rarely 3 in.; petiole *5 to I in., rarely 1*25 in. 
Cymes glabrous in the lower, pubescent in the upper part, 3 or 4 in. in 
diam., pedunculate; bracts minute, persistent. Flowers *13 in. in 
diam., puberulous. Stamens 8, the alternate row imperfect, minute 
and attached to the petals. Uipe cocci 1 to 3 from a flower, about 
*25 in. long Seeds oblong, nucleus lather shorter than the wing. 
Hook, fil jeones Plantar. 1512. Melicope tetrandra^ Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 
257. 

Penang, Singapore, Perak. 

A much more common plant than the last, with smaller flowers 
and fruit, and with leaves not only smaller but much more obovate. 

3. Mblioopb, Forst. 

Shrubs. Leaves opposite (in the Indian species), 1-3-foliolate, pel- 
lucid -punctate. Flowers small, in axillary cymes or panicles. Calyx 
4-lobed or 4-partito. Petals 4, sessile, spreading, valvate or imbricate. 
Lise large, entire or 8-lobed, or obsolete. Stamens 8, inserted at the base 
of the disk, those opposite the petals shorter, filaments subulate or 
flattened ; anthers oblong or cordate. Ovary 4-celled, deeply 4-lobed ; 
style basilar, or styles 4, subterminal, more or less combined ; stigma 
capitate, 4-lobed ; ovules 2 in each, all collateral or superposed. Fruit 
of 4 free spreading coriaceous cocci, dehiscing on the inner face ; endo* 
carp more or less separating from pericarp. Seeds oblong, testa blaok| 
shining ; embryo with large Oblong cotyledons and short radicle. Distrib. 
chiefly Polynesian: species about 15. 

1. Milucopf Hblferi, Hook. fil. FI. Br Ind. I, 492, A glabvous 
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diodoeouB shrub : joaxig bransbes rather stout, striate, sub^qna&angular. 
Leaves l-foliolate: leaflet coriacSeons, obOTate-elliptio, rery obtuse, 
narrowed to the base : maiu nerres about 9 pairs, spreading, ineonspi- 
oaous; length 4*5 to 6 in., breadth 2 to 3 in ; petiole *75 to 1 iu. 
Panicles not much longer than the petioles, few-branched, oymose. 
Flowers ‘2 in. in diam. CalyxAohes acute. Petals longer than the calyx, 
lanceolate, acute, puberalous outside, ridged along the midrib on the 
inner surface inside. Kurz For. Flora Burmah, I, 182. 

Andaman Islands ; Heifer (Kew. Distrib.) No. 1192. 

4. Zavthoxtlum, Linn. 

Shrubs or trees, often armed with stout prickles. Leaves alternate, 
3-foliolate or unequally pinnate ; leaflets opposite or alternate, entire or 
crenate, often oblique, punctate. Flowers small, in axillary or terminal, 
peduncled, broad or narrow cymes, white, pink, or greenish, often uni- 
sexual. Calyx 3-8-fid, rarely 0. Petals 3-5, rarely 0, imbricate or in- 
duplicate-yalvate. Disc small or obscure Stamens 3-5, hypogynous or 
reduced to scales in the 9 . Ovary rudimentary in the cf , in the 9 of 
1-5 oblique, l-ce11ed carpels ; styles sublateral, free or connate aboye, 
stigma capitate ; ovules 2 m each cell, usually collateral. Fruit of 1-5, 
globose, coriaceous or fleshy, 1-seeded cocci, dehiscing yentrally ; eudocarp 
homy, separating or not. Seed oblong and compressed, or globose, often 
hanging out of the carpel, hilum broad, testa bony or crustaceous, blue 
or black, shining, albumen fleshy ; embryo axile, straight or curved ; 
cotyledons flat, radicle very shoi't. — D istrid. About 80 species, all either 
tropical or subtropical. 

Unarmed or very slightly armed : leayes 3- 
foliolate; cymes axillary and terminal; 
fruit ’3 in. in diam. ... ... 1. Z. ovalifolium. 

Armed ; leaves pinnate, leaflets 4 to 9 pairs ; 
cymes terminal ; fruit *12 in. in diam. ... 2. Z. myriacanthum. 

1. Zanthoxtlum ovalifolium, Wight 111. I, 169. A shrub or 
tree; young branches at first puberulous but speedily glabrous, 
lenticellate, unarmed, or with a few short straight prickles. Leaves 3- 
foliolate : petiole 1*25 to 2'5 in., not armed ; leaflets sub-coriaceous, 
elliptic-oblong, slightly obovate, the apex with an abrupt short obtuse 
point, the edges crenulate, the base narrowed ; both surfaces shining : 
main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, sub-horizontal, not much more prominent 
than the intermediate nerves; length 2 to 5 in., breadth 1*2 to 2*5 in. ; 
petiole *2 to *4 in., sometimes almost absent ; the middle leaflet larger 
than the two lateral. Cymes slender, paniculate, pedunculate, axillary 
and terminal, shorter than the leaves, with few alternate branches. 
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puberulous when young, speedily glabrous. Flowers 4-to S-merous, 
*12 to ‘2 in. in diam., pedicellate. Petals valvate. Fruit solitary, sub- 
globular, *3 in. in diam., pitted, glabrous. 8eei sub-globose. Uook. fil. 
Ft, Br. Ind. I, 492. Z, undulatum^ Wall. Gat, 1208. Z, lucidum, Wall. 
Cat. 1212. Toddalia mitis^ Miq. MSS. Limonia leptostachya^ Jack MSS. 
Wall. Cat. (without name) 7472 and 7469. 

Singapore: Wallich. Andaman Islands, King’s collectors. Dis- 
TRIB. : Bntish India, Sumatra. 

2. Zanthoxtldm mybuganthum, Wall. Gat. 1214. A glabrous tree 
40 feet high, all parts except the petioles armed with shorfc straight 
prickles. Leaves 1 to 1*5 feet long; leaflets 4 to 9 pairs, coriaceous, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, entire or very obscurely and minutely 
crenate ; main nerves about 8 pairs, spreading, not prominent even when 
dry ; length 3 to 4 in., breadth 1*25 to 1*5 in., peiiolule *1 to *2 in. 
Cymes terminal, pedunculate, spreading, 6 to 8 in. in diam. ; peduncle 
armed, 5 or 6 in. long ; branches long, sub-opposite or alternate. Flowers 
*2 in. in diam., sub-sessile, 5-merous. Calyx with a few small bracts 
at the base. Ovaries 3. Ripe fiuit compressed, *12 in. in diam., apicnlate. 
Seed compressed. Hook fil. PI Br. Ind I, 496. Z. longifolium^ Wall. 
Cat. 7115. 

Penang: Porter, Curtis No. 1076. Malacca; Maingay (Kew Dis- 
trib.) No. 279. 

There are in Scortecliini’s Herbarium some scraps of a Zanthoxylum 
which appears to be Z, glandulosum^ Teysm, and Binn. ; but without 
better specimens 1 hesitate to include that species here. 

5. Acronychta, Forst. 

Trees, with opposite or alternate, 1-rarely 3-foliolate leaves ; leaflets 
entire. Flowers polygamous, small or moderately sized, yellow, in 
pedunculate, terminal, or axillary corymbs. Petals 4, valvate, spreading, 
revolute. Stamens 8, insei'ted under a thick, 8-angled, tomentose disc ; 
filaments subulate, the alternate longer. Ovary insei'ted in the hollowed 
apex of the disc, tomentose, 4-celled. Style terminal ; stigma 4- 
grooved; ovules 2 in each cell, superposed. Fruit a 4-celled drupe, or 
4-valved loculicidal capsule. Seeds with black testa and copious albumen ; 
embryo straight; cotyledons fiat, oblong. Disi rib About 15 species : 
all tropical Asiatic or Australasian. 

Flowers *35 to *75 in. in diam., linqar in bud, 
filaments villous, inflorescence cymose ... ]. A, laurifolia. 

Flowers *35 in. in diam., globular in bud, 
filaments glabrous, inflorescence racemose .. 2. A^Porteri, 

1. Acronychia LAURiroLiA, Blume Bijdr. 245. A small treenor 
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$brnb ; young branches puberulous, speedily becoming glabrons. Leaves 
sub-opposifce, 1-foliolafce; leaflet thinly coriaceous, oblong, elliptic or 
Bub-obovate, obtusely acuminate or obtuse, the base much narrowed ; 
both surfaces glabrous, shining, reticulate ; main nerves little more 
prominent than the secondary, 14 to 18 pairs, forming a double series 
of loops within the edge ; length 2 to 6 in., breadth I'l to 2*4 in., 
petiole *5 to '76 in. Cymes axillary, slender, long-peduncled, corymbose, 
the branches opposite, bracts and bracteoles minute. Flowers linear in 
bud, when open *35 to *75 in. in diam., pale yellow. S^als small, semi- 
orbicular, short. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, widening at the base, 
revolute, more or less villous on the inner surface. Filaments villous 
below. Ovary villous, style short, stigma capitate. Drupe sub-globular 
to ovoid, with an angular apiculus, sometimes narrowed at the base 
and occasionally lobed, 4-angled when dry, from *25 to *4 in. long, 3- or 
4’celled. Hook. fil. FI. Hr. Ind. I, 498; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 668 ; 
Kurz For. Flora Burmah, I, 184. A pedunculata^ Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. 
Suppl. 532 : Ann. Mas. Lugd. Bat. Ill, 245 ; Thwaites Ennm. PI. Ceyl. 
409. Cyminosma pedunculata DO. Prod. I., 722 : Thwaites Enum. PI. 
Ceyl. 69; Wall. Cat. 1205. W. & A. Prod. 147; Wight III. I, 165, t. 
65 ; Dalz. & Gihs. FI. Bombay, Suppl. 17. 0, AnJcenda, Geertn, Pruct. 
I, *280, t. 58. Glausena simpHcifoUay Dalz. in Kew Joum. Bot, HI, 180. 
JamboUfera pedunculata^ Vahl Symb. Ill, 52, fig. 61. Oela lanceolataj 
Lour. PI. Coch. I, 232. SeJas lanceolatum^ Sprong, Syst. II, 216. 
Ximenia f lanceolata, DO. Prod. I, 533. Wall Cat. indeterm. 9028. 

In the Andaman and Nicobai* Islands. Distiub. British India 
and Ceylon, Malayan Archipelago, Cochin China. 

A widely distributed and variable species, of which Sir Joseph 
Hooker (FI. Br. Ind. I, 498) recognises six varieties. Of these, 
however, only two occur in the Malayan Peninsula, the only very 
well marked form being (6) with flowers 1 in. in diam. and subglobose, 
fruit nearly 7 in. in diam. ; and (5) with small fruit lobed at the apex. 

2. Acronychia PoRTEUi, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 498. A tree 
15 to 30 (or even 50) feet high ; young branches glabrous, pale. Leaves 
opposite or alternate, 1-foliolate; leaflet coriaceous, oblong, slightly 
obovate, usually acute or shortly acuminate, sometimes obtuse, the base 
much naiTOwed : both surfaces glabrous dull and opaque : main nerves 
8 to 10 pairs, straight, oblique,* slightly prominent beneath when dry ; 
length 3 to 8 in., breadth 1^25 to 3 in., petiole *6 to *76 in. Racemes 
often several from one axil, sometimes as long as, but usually shorter 
than the leaves, slender, puberulous towards the apex, minutely braoteo- 
late. Flowers '15 in. in diam., much shorter than their p^ioels, in 
pairs or sub-verticellate, globose in hud. Sepals triangular, acute. 
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Petals broadly ovate-oblong, pubescent inside. Filaments glabrous. 
Ovary glabrescent. Style very short; stigma large, ob-pyramidal, 
4-lobed. Drupe ovoid, tapering to each end, 4-aDgled when dry, minutely 
pitted, 4-celled, but often only 2-seeded, *5 in. long and *3 in. diam. 
when dry. 

Penang : Porter, Maingay (KewDistrib.) No. 280, Curtis. Malacca: 
Griffith. Perak : Scortechini, King’s collector. 

6. Qlycosmis, Correa. 

Unarmed shrubs or trees. Leaves 1-foHolate or imparipinnate ; 
leadets alternate. Flowers small, in axillary, rarely terminal panicles. 
Calyx 4-5- partite, segments broad, imbricate. Petals 4-5, imbricate. 
Stamens 8-10, free, inserted round a disc ; filaments subulate, dilated 
below ; anthers small, with often a dorsal or apical gland. Ovary 
2-5-celled ; style very short, persistent, stigma simple, ovules solitary 
and pendulous in each cell. Berry small, dry or fleshy, 1-3-seeded, 
Seeds oblong, testa membranous ; cotyledons equal, radicle very short. — 
Distrib. — S pecies 6, Asiatic and Australian. 

Ovary glabrous : fruit globular ... ... 1. 0* pentaphylla. 

Ovary hairy: fruit oblong, narrowed at the 

base ... ... ... ... 2* 0, sapivdoides. 

Ovary rusty.pilose ... ... ... 3. O, puherula. 

1. Glycosmis pentaphyIiLA, Corr, in Ann. Mus. V 1, 384. A glabrous 
shrub or small tree. Leaves 3- to 5-foliolate, or 1-fo)iolate, leaflets sub- 
coriaccous, varying from elliptic-lanceolate, lanceolate, oblong, or obovate, 
or linear-lanceolate to oblong or even obovate ; the apex acute, acumi- 
nate or obtuse ; the edges entire or crenulate ; the base narrowed ; 
both surfaces shining ; main nerves 4 to 9 pairs, oblique, curving, rather 
prominent beneath, and depressed above when dry; length 1’5 to 15 
in., breadth *5 to 6 in., petiolulo *1 to ’5 in. Panicles cymoBe^ puberulous 
to glabrous, varying much in size, usually axillary, but often terminal. 
Floivers small. Ovary glabrous, 5-celled, rarely 3- to 4-celled : style 
short, stout. Deny globose, white or bluish white, from the size of a 
pea to that of a cherry. Hook. fil. PL Br, Ind. I, 499; I^urz For. 
Burmah, I, 186: Miq. PI, Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 522 ; DC. Prodr. i. 538 ; 
W. <fc A. Prodr. 93 ; Oliv. in Journ. Linn. Soc. v., Suppl. ii. 37 ; Wall. 
Cat. 6374; Thwaites Bnum. 45 and 406; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. FI. 29 ; 
Bedd. in Trans. Linn. Soc. xxv. 2J1 ; Plor*‘Sylv. Anal. Geti. xliii. t. 6, 
f. 6, G. chylocarpa, W. & A. Prodr. 93. G. arbat'ea^ DC. 1. o. ; Wall* 
Cat. 6373 ; Thwaites Ennm. 45. G. Betxii, Boem. Synop^* faso. i. 41. 
Sclerostylis pentaphylla^ Bl. Bijdr* 136. Idmonia pmUaphylla^ Betz.Obe. 
V. 24; Boxb. Cor. PI. t. 84; Flor. Ind» ii. 331. £. ar5crea, Boxb. Car. 
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PI. t. 86 ; FI. Ind. l.c. ; Bot. Mag. t. 2074. Myxospermum chylocarpum^ 
Boem. Synops. fasc. i. 40. 

In all the Provinces : common. Distrib. — Malayan Archipelago, 
British India, Philippine Islands, Australia. 

A very variable and most perplexing species, the Proteean forms 
of which were first reduced to order by Professor D. Oliver (Journ. 
Linn. Soo. V, Suppl. II. p. 36). Of the forms recognised by Dr. Oliver 
only some are found in the Malayan Peninsula and Andaman Islands. 
Sir Joseph Hooker (in FI. Br. lud.) follows Professor Oliver for the most 
part ; and from that book I copy the following account of the varie- 
ties, The Calcutta Herbarium is overloaded with specimens of Ihis 
plant, many of which it is difficult to fit in under any of Professor 
Oliver’s varieties ; and for one of these 1 have ventured to suggest the 
varietal name macroracMs, 

Vab. 1 : Leaves usually 3-, rarely 1- or 5.foliolato ; leaflets 4-9 in., 
lanceolate or oblong, or obovate-laiiceolate, quite entire or obscurely 
crenulate ; panicles towards the tips of ^ the branches usually elongate, 
many-flowered ; ovary usually covered with mamillaiy glands, 6-celled, 
connate with the disc at the base. — The commonest form in the Malay 
Peninsula. — Distrib. ; British India. 

Var, 2: Leaves usually 3-5-foliolate (except sub-var. 1); leaflets 
elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate; panicles small, few or many-flowered, 
flowers smaller ; ovary 4-5-celled, scarcely mamillate, constricted at the 
base and thus free from the disc. — G, triphylla, Wight in Hook. Bot. 
Misc. iii. 298, Suppl. t. 39 ; Ic. t. 167 ; W. & A. Prodr. 93. C. nitida, 
W. <fc A. Prodr. 1. c. — The commonest form in the Andaman Islands. 
Distrib. — Western Peninsula, Ceylon, Tenasscrim. 

Sub-var. 1. longifolia : leaves usually 1-foliolato, leaflets 3-10 in., 
oblong or obovate-lanceolate, often acuminate or even caudate ; panicles 
short, 1-2 in., or if terminal 3-4 in. — Malacca, Assam, the Khasia Mts., 
Rangoon. 

Sub-var. 2. macrophylla : Leaves 3-6-foliolate, with the leaflets 3^-6 
in., or 1-foliolate with the leaflets 8 to 12 in. long, by 2*5 to 6 in. broad. 
Q. macrophylla^ Lindl. in Wall. Cat. 6377, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2 
p. 522. Ohionotria rigida, Jack in Mai. Misc. cx. Hook. Comp. Bot. 
Mag. I, 165. Gh. monogyna, Walp. Rep. I, 382. Sclerostylis ntUcrophylla^ 
Bl. Bijdr. 136. Penang. Distrib.-*— Assam. Tavoy. 

Sub-var 3. macrorachisf King, leaflets 1-foliolate, oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, 9 to 15 in, long and 3*5 to 5 in. broad ; cymes small, pedi- 
cellate, arranged on a raceme 4 to 9 in. long. Penang ; Curtis No. 89. 

2. Gltcosmis SAPiNDOiDES, Lindl. in Wall. Cat. 6376. A shrub. 
Lea/oes 5-to 7-foliolat6 ; leaflets sub-coriaceous, oblong or lanceolate, 
J. II. 28 
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acaminate or Bub-ncuminate, both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves 7 to 
9 pairs, oblique, faint : length 8 to 8 in., breadth 1 to 3 in., petiole about 
‘2 in. Panicles oymose, sub-pyramidal, axillary and terminal. Flowers 
shortly pedicelled. Ovary 2- to 3-celled, hairy, about as long as the thick 
style. Berry oblong, narrowed to the base, usually l-seeded. Hook. fil. 
FI. Br. Ind. I, 501. 0, cyanocarpa^ Spreng. vab sapindoides, Kurz in 

Journ. Bot. for 1876, p. 34. 

Penang: Wallich, Maingay, Cui*tis. Distrib. — Sumatra, Java, 
Sikkim. 

I doubt very much indeed whether this would not be better treated 
as a variety of 6r. pentaphylla, than as a species. Except the hairiness 
and the smaller number of cells usually found in its ovary, and its oblong 
fruit, I see nothing to distinguish it. 

3. Gltcomis pubebula, Lindl. in Wall. Cat 6375. A shrub: 
leaves usually 3-foliolate ; leaflets sub-coriaceous, ovate to oblong-lanceo- 
late, more or less bluntly acuminate ; the base rounded or cuneate, lower 
surface pale when dry ; main nerves about 8 pairs, spreading ; length 
2*5 to 4*5 in., breadth *75 to 1*5 in. Panicles short, axillary ; flowers 
in short pedicels \ disc small, adnate to the 4- to 5-celled oblong rusty- 
pilose ovary. Style very short. 

Penang : Singapore, Perak : not common. 

Except in its pilose ovary this differs but little from 0. pentaphylla 
Oorr., of which it would be perhaps well to treat it as a form. 

7. Micromelum, Blume. 

Unarmed trees. Leaves imparipinnate ; leaflets alternate, oblique. 
Flowers in large terminal corymbose cymes. Galyx cupular, 3-5-toothed 
or lobed. Petals 5, free, thick, valvate or subimbricato. Stamens 10, 
free, inserted round a short or long disc; filaments linear-subulate, alter- 
nately shorter. Ovary 5- rarely 2-'6-celled ; style constricted at the base, 
deciduous, stigma obtuse or capitate ; ovules 2, superposed in each cell. 
Berry small, dry, usually 1-2-seeded, septa spirally twisted. Seeds 
oblong, testa membranous ; cotyledons leafy, crumpled, radicle long. — 
Distrib. — Species 3 or 4 : tropical Asiatic and Oceanic. 

A large shrub or small tree : fruit glabrous ... 1. ilf. pubescens. 

A small shrub, never a tree : fruit pubescent... 2. M. hirsutim. 

1. Micromelum pubesckns, Blume Bijdr. 137. A laige shrub or 
small tree ; the young parts more or less jubescent or puberulous, the 
older often glabrescent or even glabrous. Leaves 6 to 18 in. long : 
leaflets 9 to 15, alternate or sub-opposite, membranous, broadly 
lanceolate to ovate, acuminate, the edges undulate, sub-cuneate or 
entire; the base cuueote, often very oblique; main nerves 9 to 12 
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pairs, oblique, not prominent ; length 1*5 to 3'5 in., breadth '5 to 2in. 
Cymes large, terminal, much branched, pedun elate, 4 to 8 in. in diam., 
many-flowered, minutely bracteolate. Flowers *25 to *5 in. in diam., 
on pedicels •! to •2in. long, buds oblong. Calyx sub-entire or 5- 
toothed. Petals linear-oblong, sub-acute. Filaments alternately longer. 
Ovary mostly pubescent, usually 5-celled. Beny ovoid or oblong, '3 to 
•4 in. long, pitted, glabrescent, 1-seeded, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 501 ; 
Kurz For. Flora Burmah I, 186 : Oliv. in Joum. Linn. Soc. v. Suppl. ii. 
40; Bedd. Flor. Sylv. Anal. Gen. xliii. t. 7, f. 1 ; Thwaites Enum. 46, 
Bergera integerrima^ Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 376 ; Wall. Cat. 6371. Auran^ 
tiacea, Wall. Cat. 8517, 8518. 

In all the Provinces. Distrib.- British India, China, the Malayan 
Archipelago, and Australasia. 

2. Micromelum HiRsuTUM, Oliver in Journ. Linn. Soc. V. Suppl. 
II, 40. A shrub, all parts (but especially the inflorescence) more or 
less tomentoso, rarely glabrescent. Leaves 6 to 12, rarely 15 in. long ; 
leaflets membranous, 9 to 25, lanccolatei or oblong-lanceolate, rarely 
ovate, shortly acuminate, the edges obscurely seiTate, the base often 
oblique, lower surface softly tornentose ; main nerves 5 to 10 pairs, 
rather prominent beneath; length 1*5 to 3*5 in., breadth *8 to 1*5 in. 
Cymes terminal, very tornentose, often lax, and 6 to 8 in. in diam., but 
sometimes condensed and only 2 in. in diam. Flowers *25 in. in diam. 
Calyx deeply 6-lobed, hirsute. Ovary villous. Berry oblong or 
obovoid, pubescent, pitted. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 502 ; Kurz For. 
Flora Burmah I, 187 ; Wall Cat. 8516. 

Penang, Singapore, Perak, but not very common. Distrib. — 
British India, Burmah, Philippines. 

This is closely allied to M, pahescens, but is usually a smaller 
shrub. The chief differences between the two lie in the greater amount 
of pubescence in this, and the smaller size of its flowers. 

8. Murraya, Linn. 

Unarmed shrubs or small trees. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets alternate, 
petioled, base oblique or cuneate. Flowers solitary and axillary, or in 
terminal corymbs or axillary cymes. Calyx 5-fid or partite. Petals 5, 
free, imbricate. Stamens 10, inserted on an elongate disc ; filaments 
subulate, alternately shorter : anthers shortly ovate. Ovary 2- to 5- 
celled, narrowed into the long deciduous style, stigma capitate ; ovules 
solitary, or 2 superposed or collateral in each cell. Berry olblong or 
ovoid, I- to 2-celled, 1- to 2-seeded, Testa of seed woolly or glabrous ; 
cotyledons fleshy, plano-convex, similar. Distrib. — 4 species, tropical 
Asiatic. 
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1. Murrata exotica, Linn. A glabrous shrub or small tree : young 
branches terete, the bark pale when dry. Leaves 4 to 6 in. long, 3- to 
S-foliolate ; leaflets thinly coriaceous, shining, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
occasionally rhomboid, more or loss obtusely acuminate, the apex often 
notched, edges entire ; the base cuheate, often oblique. Oorymhs termi- 
nal, fcw-flowored. Flowers campanulate. Sepals acute. Petals oblong- 
lanceolate, white. Ovary 2<cellod, style slender, stigma capitate. 
Berry ovoid or sab-globose, shining, red when Hpe, *5 in. long, 2-seeded. 
Hook fil. PI. Br. Ind. T, 502 ; Miq. FI. Ind, Bat. I, Pt. 2 p. 522 ; Kurjs 
For. Flora Burmah I, 190 ; Oliver in Jour. Linn. Soc. V, Suppl. II, 28 : 
Roxb. FI. Ind. IT, 371; BJume Bijdr. 1363; Wall. Cat. 6368 ; Thwaites 
Enum. 45 j Wight Ic. t. 06; Brandis For. Flora N. India, 48. M. exotica 
and brevifolia, Thwaites Enum. 45. Af. paniculaia^ Jack in Mai. Miso, 
I, 31 ex Hook. Bot. Miso. II, 79 ; DC. Prodr. I, 537 ; W. & A. Prodr. 
94; Dalz. nnd Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 29. M* sumatrana, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II, 
375 ; Wall. Cat. 6369; Miq, PI. Ind. Bat. 1. c. 523. Ohalcas paniculafa, 
Linn. Ch. suniiitrana, Room. Synops. fasc. I, 49. M, Olenieii, Thwaites 
Enum. 406 ; Oliv. in Journ. Linn. Soc. v. Suppl. II, 29. 

Andaman Islands. Malayan Peninsula, Griff. (Kew Distrib.) 
No. 520. Distrib. — British India, China, Australia. Much cultivated 
in gardens on account of the fragrance of its flowers. 

9. Clausena, Burm. 

Unarmed shrubs or trees. Leaves impari pinnate, usually deciduous, 
leaflets membranous. Flowers small, in terminal or axillary cymes 
panicles or lax racemes. Calyx 4-5-lobed or-partite. Petals 4-5, free, 
membranous, margins imbricate. Stamens 8-10, inserted round an 
elongated disc, the alternate shorter ; filaments usually dilated or arched 
and cojticave below the subulate tip; anthers short. Ovary stipitate, 
4-5- (rarely 2-3-) -celled ; style usually distinct, deciduous; stigma 
obtuse, entire or 2-5-lobed ; ovules 2, collateral, or superposed in each 
cell. Berry small, ovoid, oblong or globose, 2-5-celled. Seeds oblong, 
testa membranous ; cotyledons equal, plano-convex. Distrib. Species 
about 14 ; chiefly tropical Asiatic, with a few African and Australian. 

1, Clauskna excavata, Burm, Fl. Ind. 87. A shrub or small tree : 
young branches pubescent or tomentose, as are the young leaves and 
the inflorescence. Leaves 6 to 12 in. dong; leaflets 16 to 29, membran- 
ous, lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, obscurely crenate ; the 
base narfowed, very oblique ; the upper surface when adult glabres- 
cent or glabrous; length I ‘5 to 3'4 in., breadth ‘6 to lin. ; petiolule 
•1 in. . Panicle terminal, pyramidal, its length 4 to 12 in , of which the 
peduncle forms a third ; branches spreading, alternate. Flowers ‘26 
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Id. in diam., with globose buds, 4-merou8 ; pedicels longer than the 
flowers. Oalyx much shorter than the oblong glabrous petals. Ovary 
ovoid, slightly 4-angled, hairy, stipitate ; style stout, about as long as 
the ovary. Fruit broadly ovoid, blunt at each end, 1- to 2-Beeded. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 604: Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p, 624: 
Kurz For. Flora Burmah I, 188 ; Blume Bijdr. 139 ; DO. Prodr. I. 
638; Oliv. in Journ. Linn. Soc. v. Snppl. ii. 31, Murray a Burmannif 
Spreng. Syst. Veg. ii. 316. Amyris sumatrana and punctata^ Roxb. FI. 
Ind. ii. .260, 261. Ooohia graveolensy W. & A. Prodr. 95 ; Wall. Cat. 
8515. Oallesioa graveolens, Roem. Synops, fasc. i. 45. 

In all the provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
Distbib. — British India, Malayan Archipelago, near the bases of hill 
ranges. 

10. Triphasia, Lour. 

A spiny shrub. Leaves alternate, sessile, 3-foliolate ; leaflets obtuse, 
crenate, tho lateral smaller. Flowers solitary or in 3-flowered cymes, 
axillary. Galyx 3-lobed. Petals 3, free, imbricate. Stamens 6, inserted 
round a fleshy disc; filaments free, subequal, dilated at the base, 
anthers linear. Ovary ovoid, 3-celled, narrowed into a slender deciduous 
style ; stigma obtuse or capitate and 3-lobed ; ovules solitary in each 
cell. Berry small, ovoid, 1-3-celled, 1-3 seeded. Seeds oblong, immersed 
in mucilage, testa coriaceous ; cotyledons plano-convex, often unequal 
or lobed. 

1. Triphasia trifoliata, DC. Prod. T, 636. A small glabrous spiny 
shrubs Leaflets coriaceous with obscure nerves, crenulate, dissimilar ; 
the terminal one shortly petiolate, ovate, obtuse, retuse, the base 
cuneate ; the lateral smaller, oblique. Flowers about *5 in. long, white. 
Petals linear-oblong. B'ruit ovoid, apiculate, glandular-dotted. Hook, 
fll. FI. Br. Ind. I, 507 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. pt. 2. p. 519 ; Kurz For. 
Flora Burmah, I, 191: Blume Bijdr 132; Oliv. Journ. Linn. Soc. v. 
Suppl. ii 26 ; W. & A. Prodr. 91 ; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. FI., Suppl. 12. 
T. aurantiola, Lour, FI. FI Coch. I, 389; Wall. Cat. 6383. Limonia 
trifoliata. Linn. ; Burm. FI. Ind. t. 36, f. 3. ; Bl. Biidr. 132. L, diacantha. 
DC. Prodr. i. 536. 

Nicobar Islands : Kurz. Distbib. British India and varioqp tro- 
pical countries, but often doubtfully wild. It is possible this may not 
really be indigenous in the Nicobars, as these islands have for ages been 
frequented by Malayan pirates, who may have inadvertently introduced it, 

11. Luvunga, Hamilt. 

V 

Glabrous, climbing shrubs, usually armed with axillary (often 
hooked) spines. Leaves 3-foliolate; leaflets coriaceous, quite entire. 
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Flowers in axillary faflcioled or‘|)anicled racemes. Calyx cupular, entire 
or obscurely 4-6-lobed. Petals 4-5, free, linear-oblong, thick, imbricate. 
Stamens 8 or 10, inserted around a cupular annular or elevated disc ; 
filaments equal or not, linear-subulate, free or cuneate ; anthers linear or 
linear-oblong« Ovary 2-4- celled ; style stout, deciduous, stigma capitate ; 
ovules 2, superposed in each cell. Berry large, ellipsoid, with a thick 
rind, 2-3-seeded. Seeds large, ovoid ; te.sta membranous, nerved ; coty- 
ledons equal, oblong, fleshy, — D istrtb. About 4 species : tropical 
Asiatic. 

Leaflets oblong- lanceolate to oblong-oblau- 
ceolate ; filaments glabrous, united into 
a tube ... ... ... 1 L. scandens. 

Leaflets elliptic, more or less obovate ; 
filaments free, often woolly ... 2 Zr. eleutheranthera* 

1. Luvunga scandens, Ham. in Wall. Cat. 6382. A large woody 
climber. Leaflets oblong-lanceolate to oblong-oblanceolate, acute or 
blunt, the base narrowed, nerves very obscure ; length 4 to 12 in., 
breadth 1 to 2 in., petiolules about *2 in. ; petioles terete, stout, 2 to 5 
in. long. Cymes many-flowered, short, broad, (1*5 to 2 in across), on 
short peduncles. Flowers *5 to ’75 in. long, white. Calyx4obes short, 
obtuse. Petals 4, fle.shy, recurved. Stamens with glabrous filaments 
united into a tube (sometimes for three-quarters of their length). 
Ovary 3- to 4-celled. Berry of the size of a large olive, yellowish, 
obscurely 3-lobed, the pericarp smooth. Hook. fll. FI. Hr. Ind. I, 509 ; 
Kurz For. Flora Burmah I, ‘191 ; Wight 111. i. 108 ; Oliv. in Journ. 
Linn. Soc. v. Suppl. ii. 43 ; Bot. Mag. t. 4522. Pierre For. Flora Ooch. 
Chine, t. 288. Limonia scandens^ Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 380. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 285. Distrib British India. 

2. Luvunga EiiEUTiiBBANTHEUA, Dalz. in Hook. Kew Journ. Bot. II. 
268. A woody climber like the last, the spines usually hooked ; leaflets 
elliptic and usually more or less obovate, shortly and abruptly acumi- 
nate; main nerves 8 to 12 pairs, slightly prominent. Cymes axillary, 
many- or few-flowered. Filaments free, often woolly in the upper part. 
Fruit as in the last. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I. 511 ; Oliv. in Journ. Linn. 
Soc. V. Suppl. ii. 44 ; Didz. & Gibs. Bomb. Blor. 30. L, tavoyana^ Lindl. 
in Wfcll. Cat. 6883. L, scandens and eleutherantheraj Thwaites, Ennm. 
47, 48, 406. Triphasia sarmentosa^ Blame Bijd. 132 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
1. pt. 2, p. 520. 

Perak; common. Pahang. Penang. — Distrib. Malayan Archi- 
pelago, W. Peninsula of British India, Ceylon. 

This plant differs from L. scandens (to which it is closely allied) in 
having more obovate leaves, with much more distinct nervation, and 
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free filaments which are often woolly. It appears to be pretty widely 
distributed in Java, and is 1 think without doubt Blume’s Triphasia 
sarmentosaf 


12. Paramignya, Wight. 

Erect or climbing shrubs, unarmed, or with, axillary spines. Leaves 
l-foliolate, the joint often obscure, quite entire, subcoriaceous, persistent. 
Flowers rather large, axillary, solitary or fascicled. Calyx cupular or 
small, and 4-5-lobed. Petals 4-5, free, imbricate or rarely induplicate- 
valvate. Stamens 8-10, inserted round a columnar disc ; filaments free, 
linear, equal or subequal, anther linear-oblong. Ovary 3-5-celled ; style 
elongate, deciduous ; ovules in each cell solitary, or 2 obliquely super- 
posed. Berry ovoid or subglobose, often contracted at the base, 1-5- 
seeded, rind thick. Seeds large, oblong, much compressed, testa mem- 
branous ; cotyledons fleshy, equal. — Dtstrib, — Species 6 ; tropical Indian. 

Spines short, solitary, axillary, curved, pubes- 
cent ; flowers ‘7 in. long, on slender^ pedicels (IP. armata. VAR. 
longer than themselves ... ... I andamanica. 

Spines long, in pairs, stipular, straight, glabrous ; 

flowers ‘36 in. long, on short pedicels ... 2 P. longispina. 

1. Pauamignta akmata, Oliver in Journ. Linn. Soc. V. Suppl. 
II, 43, VAB. andamanica. King. A scandont shrub; young branches 
slender, puberulous, speedily becoming glabrous. Leaflets elliptic or 
elliptic-oblong, sub-acute or acute, the base rounded ; glabrous except 
(when young) the upper surface of the midrib near the base ; the 
reticulations and the 10 to 12 pairs of spreading main nerves slightly 
prominent on the lower surface when dry, the glandular dots also 
rather prominent; length 4 to 5’6 in., breadth 1 '5 to 2’ 75 in. ; petiole 
*5 in., pubescent when young especially on the upper surface. Spines 
short, solitary in the axils below the pedicels, slightly curved, pube- 
scent. Flowers axillary, in pairs, on slender sparsely pubescent pedicels 
longer than themselves ; pedicels 1*25 to 1’6 in. long, bracteolate at 
the base. Calyx short, deeply divided into 5 broadly obtuse, spreading 
lobes. Petals about five times as long as the calyx, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
glabrous, *6 in. long. Stamens 10, free, alnoost as long as the petals : 
the filaments ratlier thick and woolly below, slender and glabrous 
towards the apex ; anthers narrowly oblong. Disc short, cylindric ; 
not broader than the ovary. Ovary ovoid ; style elongate, crowned by 
the discoid stigma, all glabrous. Fruit globular or turbinate, smooth, 
•6 to 65 in. in diam. 

Andaman Islands : common. 

This differs from the typical P. armata, Oliver, as it occurs in 
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Western Peninsular India and in Ceylon, mainly in the size of its 
leaves, and in its flowers being less numerous in their axils. In its 
flowers it agrees well with the typical form. It also ri^sembles P. 
monophylla, W. and A. ; but the filaments of the stamens of that species 
are glabrous or nearly so, and taper suddenly to a short point, while the 
filaments of this are thick and woolly in the lower three-fourths, the 
upper fourth being filiform and glabrous. The ovary of this is glabrous, 
of that pubescent ; moreover the flowers of this are on long filiform 
pedicels which arise by pairs from the axils ; while in P. monophylla 
the pedicels are short, and are united above the point of origin from 
the axil. The calyx of P. monophylla is besides longer, but much less 
deeply lobed ; it is also pubescent or tomentose, while the calyx of this 
is glabrous. The disc in this plant is nothing more than a short 
gynophore. 

2. Paeamignta longispina, Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 511. A small 
rigid glabi'ous tree ; branches rather stout, armed with stout straight 
spines *75 to 1*5 in. long, and rising from each side of the inseHion of the 
petioles. Leaves olliptic-xoblong to elliptic, acute or obtuse, the base 
rounded, nerves indistinct, length 2*6 to 4*6 in., breadth 1*1 to 1*75 in., 
petiole *2 in. Flowers *35 in. in diam. , axillary, solitary or 2 or 3 
together, pedicels short. Qalyx .5-toothod. Petals oblong, obtuse. 
Stamens 10, equal, glabrous ; anthers narrow, as long as the filaments, 
apiculate. . Ovary glabrous, standing on the disc (gynophore) : style 
stout, cylindric ; ovules in pairs. Fruit ovoid, much apiculate, 1*25 to 
1*75 in. long, glabrous, 3 or 4-celled ; the pericarp coriaceous. Seeds 
compressed, beaked. Atalantia longispina, Kurz Journ. As, Soc. Bengal, 
for 1872, pt. 2, p, 295. Paramignya angulata, Kurz For, Flora Burmah, 
I, 194. Oonocitrus angulatus, ^nrzmB.Qrb, Calc. Oitrus angulata, Willd. ? 
Limonia angulata, W. <fc A, Prodr. 91 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt, 2. p. 521. 
Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 1. c. 286. Perak : Scortechini 
Distrib . — B urmah , 


13. Atalantia, Correa. 

Unarmed or spinous shrubs or treeg. Leaves nlternate, 1-foliolate, 
coriaceous, persistent, quite entire or crenulato; stipule-like scales 
often present at the base of the petioles and spines, which belong to 
undeveloped leaf-buds. Flowers axilkry, rarely terminal, fascicled or 
or in short racemed corymbs, or panicles, rarely solitary. Calyx 3-5- 
lobed or, partite-rarely irregularly split. Petals 3-5, free or adnate, 
to the stamens and united with them into a tube, imbricate. Stamens 
6-8, rarely 15-20, inserted round an annular or cupular disc, filaments 
free or irregularly connate, subequal or the alternate shorter ; anthers 
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short, ovate-oblong, or base cordate. Ovary 2- or 4-, rarely 3- or 5- colled : 
style deciduous, stigma capitate; ovules solitary or 2 collateral in ench 
cell. Berry large, sub-globose, 1-5-cellcd, 1-5-seeded, rind thick. SeeiJs 
oblong; cotyledons fleshy, plano-convex. — D istrib. — S pecies about 10, 
chiefly tropical Asiatic. 

Armed; leaves 1*25 to 2'5 in. long ... 1. A, ^nonophylla. 

Unarmed; leaves 4 to 6 in. long ... ... 2. A, Roxbtirghiana. 

1. Atalantia MONOPHYiif.A, OoiTea Ann. du Mus. VI, 38.3. A largo 
shrub OB small tree : the young branches sometimes pubescent at the 
very tip, usually more or less armed with short, solitary, straight, axillary 
spinos. Leaves lanceolate, oblong-ovate, ovate or elliptic ; the apex 
obtuse, often notched, the edges entire, the base slightly cuneate ; both 
surfaces glabrous, the nerves and reticulations rather distinct when 
dry; length 1 '25 to 2‘5 in., breadth *6 to 1*2 in.; petiole *2 to *3 in. 
puberulous. Flowers *35 to *5 in. in diani., in lax axill.ary raceme.s or 
cymes, the pedicels puberulous, slender, longer than the flowei’s ; buds 
sub-globose or obovate. Calyx irregularly lobed, glabrous, the edges 
scarious. Petals oblong, obtuse, ‘3 to *4 in. long. Stamens 8, or fewer ; 
the filaments broad and united into a tube, their apices free and fili- 
form, the anthers ovate. Ovary sessile, on a small annular disc. Berries 
ovoid at first, globose when ripe, *6 to ‘8 in. in diam. Hook. fil. PI. 
Br. Ind. I, 511: Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. T, Pt. 2, p. 519; Kurz For. Flora 
Burmah I, J95: DO. Prod. I, 535; W. and A. Prodr. 91 ; Wight 111. T, 
108; Wall. Oat. 6353; Oliv. in Journ. Linn. Soc. v. Suppl. IF, 24: 
Dalz. and Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 28. A. florihmda, Wight, Ic. t, Ifill. A. 
platisiigma, Wight 111. I, 108. Limonia monopliylla, Linn. ; Roxb Cor. 
PI. 1, t. 82; FI. Ind. II, 378. Turrsea virenSy Hollen. in Act. Holm. 
1788, t, 10, f. 1, (not of Linn.). Trichilia spinosa, Willd. ; DO. Prodr. 
I, 623. RheedeHort. Mai. IV, t. 12; Burm. FI. Zoyl. t. 65, f. I. 

Penang, Kedab, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Distrib. — British 
India, in Sylhet, and in the Peninsula, Ceylon. 

The plant named A. luacrophylla by Kurz (For. FI. Burmah 1, 195), 
of which there are excellent specimens in the Calcutta Herbarium, seems 
to be only a luxuiuant form of this. I can find no characters in which 
it diflers, except size. 

2. Atlantia Roxburohiana, Hook. fil. (not of Oliver), FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 513. A glabrous shrub or smiUl tree : young branches slender, spine- 
less. Leaves thinly coriacepus, elliptic or elliptic-oblong, tapering to 
each end, the apex sub-acute or shortly acuminate ; the base cuneate, 
rarely rounded ; main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, spreading, slightly promi- 
nent underneath when dry; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 175 to 2*25 in., 
petiole ’3 in. Racemes short, few-flowered, axillary. Flowers nearly ‘6 

J. II. 29 
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in. in diam., buds globose. Oalyx with 4 obtuse lobes. Peiah 4» 
obovate. Stamens 8 ; the ajithers oblong-ovoid ; filaments free^ short, 
subulate. Ovary ovoid, sessile, 2-celled. Berry globose when ripe, 
glabrous, '6 to *8 in. in diam. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 513. Bolero- 
stylis Boxburghii, Wight, Ic. t. 72. Amyris simplicifolia^ Bozb. FI. Ind, 
II, 244. 

Perak : common. Penang, Malacca ; Griffith (KewDistrib.) No. 537. 

There are in the Calcutta Herbarium a large number of fruiting 
specimens of this from Perak ; but not a single one in fioweri These 
specimens agree so entirely with Roxburgh’s figure of Amyris simplid- 
folia in the Calcutta Herbarium (of which Wight’s Ic. 72 is a copy) 
and with Griffith’s Malacca specimen (No 537), that 1 have no hesitation 
in referring them to the same species. The description of the flowers 
given above is copied from Sir Joseph Hooker’s FI. Br. Ind. 1, 513. 

Order XXIV. SIMARUBE^. 

1 * 

Trees or shrubs, usually with bitter bark. Leaves alternate, often 
large, pinnate or rarely simple ; stipules 0 or deciduous. Inflorescence 
axillary, racemose, paniculate or cymoso, rarely spicate. Flowers usually 
diclinous, regular, and generally small. Oalyx 3-5-Iobed, valvate or im- 
bricate. Petals 3-5, very rarely 0, hypogynous, valvate or imbricate. 
Disc annular or elongate, simple or lobed, rarely 0. Stamens as many 
or twice as^many as the petals, rarely indefinite, inserted at the base of 
the disc ; filaments free, often with a scale at the base ; anthers oblong, 
usually introrse, 2-celled, dehiscing longitudinally. Ovary free, 1-6- 
celled, usually deeply lobed, less often entire ; styles 2-5, free, or more or 
less united, stigmas capitate ; ovules usually solitary in each cell, rarely 
more numerous, raphe ventral, micropyle superior. Fruit drupaceous, 
capsular, or occasionally samaroid, usually of 2-6 distinct carpels, deeds 
usually solitary, erect or pendulous, albuminous ; embryo straight or 
carved, radicle superior. — Distrib. Tropical and subtropical regions of 
both hemispheres ; genera 30 ; species about 130. 

Ovary deeply 4- or 8- lobed; fruit separat- 
ing into cocci ; leaves pinnate. 

Stamens 8 to 1.0, filaments with dilated 
ciliate bases ... ... ..i 1. Harrisonia. 

Stamens 4. 

Disc entire; flowers in benching 

panicles; leaves glabi*ou8 ... 2. Picrasma, 

Disc 4-lbbed ; flowers in small cymes, 
collected in long narrow panicles ; 
leaves pubescent ... ... 8. Bruoea* 
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Stamens 5 ; disc 5-lobed ; flowers in long 
much-branched panicles; leaves glab- 
rous ... ... ... 4. Eurycoma. 

Ovary not lobed ; fruit not separating into 
cocci; leaves simple ... ... 5. Irvinyia. 

1. HARRISONIA, Brown. 

Glabrous spiny shrubs. Leaves unequally pinnate or 1-foliolate. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, in bracteate cymes. Calyx small, 4-5-fid. Petals 
4-5, longer than calyx. Disc hemispherical. Stamens 8-10, dilated at 
the base. Ovary globose or 4-5-lobed, 4-5-cellod ; styles connate or 
distinct at the base ; ovules solitary, pendulous. Fruit a small globose 
berry. Seed solitary, sparingly albuminous. — D istrib. Tropics of 
Old World and of Australia. Species 3-4. 

1. Habrisonia Brownii, A. Juss. in Mem. Mus. Par. XII, 517, 540, t. 
28. A shrub ; young branches slender, glabrous, lenticellate, often armed 
with sharp conical piickles usually in pairs. Leaflets 3, ovate to 
rhomboid, acuminate, coarsely serrate; the terminal one the largest, 
petiolulate, and much narrowed at the base ; the two lateral sessile and 
slightly narrowed ; length from *6 to 1 in. Flowers 1 to 3, when ex- 
panded ’3 in, long, tetramerous, from small axillary tubercles on slender 
pedicels from *5 to *75 in, long, buds globose. Petals lanceolate, 
refiexed. Stamens 8, erect, as long as the petals ; filaments with dilated 
concave hairy bases, anthers ovate. Ovary deeply 4-lobed, 4.celled, 
glabrous. Fruit pisiform, depressed, 3-2- or even l-celled by abortion, 
each cell one -seeded ; pericarp coriaceous, glabrous. Planch, in Hook. 
Lond. Joum. Bot, V. 569 ; Benth. FI. Austral. I, 376. 

S. Andaman: Kurz, King’s collectors, Distrib.— Timor., N. Austra- 
lia. Philippines. 

2. PiCRASMA, Blume. 

Trees or shrubs with bitter properties. Leaves unequally pinnate. 
Flowers small, declinous or polygamous, in axillary panicles, Oaly» 
very small, 4-5 toothed. Petals 4-5, valvate, very often increasing after 
flowering. Disc thick, entire. Stamens 4-5, not scaly, hairy. Ovary 
3— 5-partite, free ; style distinct at the base and apex, but united in the 
middle, stigmas simple ; ovules erect, solitary. Fruit of 1-3 fleshy or 
coriaceous drupes. Seed erect, albuminous, — Distrib. India, Malay 
Archipelago, China, Japan, West Indies, Brazil. Species about 4. 

1. PiCRASMA JAVANICA, Blume, Bijdr, 248. A tree 30 to 60 feet high ; 
young branches glabrous, dark-coloured, rather slender. Leaflets 3 to 7, 
membranous, elliptic-oblong, elliptic-lanceolate or elliptic, more or less 
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acuminate or candatc-aciiminate, the edges entire or (especially in old 
leaves) thickened and minutely undulate, the base narrowed or rounded ; 
both suifaces glabrous ; main nerves 4 to 6 pairs, ascending, curved, 
rather prominent and pale beneath in adult leaves. Panicles axillary, 
on long peduncles, branching. Flowers numerous, crowded at the 
extremities of the branchlets, 4-merous, ‘15 to ‘25 in. in diara. Sepals 
broadly ovate, spreading, pubescent, minute. Petals much larger than 
the sepals, ovate, concave, nerved, puborulous. Stamens 4 ; the filaments 
pubescent in the male, villous in the female flower. Ovary deeply 
4-lobcd, puborulous ; the disc entire, woolly. Style single ; stigmas 4, 
reflexed. Fruit of I to 3 sub-globular coriaceous drupes seated on the 
enlarged disc, and surrounded by the enlarged coriaceous curved petals. 
Bonn. Plantae Javan. Rarior. 197. t. 41 ; Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ, 
Bot. V, 673 ; Hook. fil. PI. Br, Ind. I, 520 ; Kurz for Flor. Burma, I, 
201. P. nepalensi^^ Benn. in Wall. Cat. sub No. 8506. (Lith. Cat. p. 287) ; 
PI. Jav. Rar. 201 ; Planch, in Hook. Journ. Bot. V, 573. P. andamanica, 
Kurz Andam. Rep. App. IV ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 520 ; Brucea 1 
Wall. Cat. 7499. B. dubia, Steud. Nomencl. Wall. Cat. indeterminata^ 
No. 9037. 

Malacca, Pernk, Andamans. Distbib. — M alayan Archipelago, sub- 
Hiinalayan ttaefs, Assam, Kliasia Hills and Burmah, in British India. 

I can find nofhing to distinguish P . napalensis Bonn, and P. andama^ 
nica, Kurz from P. javauica^ Blume. In fact Kurz himself reduced his 
species P. andamanica to P. javanica; and in his latest book (The Flora 
of British Burmah), lie do(‘S not give the name P. andamanica^ which 
was in fact originally published in a hastily prepared official report. 
And, as for P. nepalensis, Benn. — its author declares in his original 
description of it, that it differs from P. javanica, BL, only by having 
sometimes as many as seven leaflets, and in their being more acuminate 
than is usual in specimens from Java. 

3. Brucea, Mill. 

Bitter trees or shrubs. Leaves large, unequally pinnate. Flowers 
in minute, numerous, very small cymes, collected into long narrow axil- 
lary panicles. Calyx minute, 4-partite, imbricate. Petals 4, minute, 
linear, imbricate. Disc 4-lobed. Stamens 4, inserted beneath the disc, 
filaments naked. Ovary 4-lobed, or consisting of 4 entirely free car- 
pels. Drupes 4, entirely free, ovoid, somewhat fleshy. Seed solitary, 
exalbuminous, — Distriu. Tropics of Old World and of Australia. Spe- 
cies 6, 

1. Brucea sumatrana, Roxb. FI. Ind. I., 449. A shrub 4 to 6 feet 
high; young branches rather stout, tawny-pubescent. Leaflets about 
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9k membranoTiB, lanceolate, acuminate, Tery coarsely dentate-serrate ; tbe 
base oblique, acute, or obtuse ; both surfaces, but especially the lower, 
softly yellowish-pubescent, 1*5 to 3*5 in. long (the whole leaf from 10 to 
14 in. long), petiolule *15 to *25 in. long. Panicles often as long as the 
leaves, very narrow. Flowers minute, purple, in short distant cy mules ; 
the sepals smaller than the petals, both pubescent. Stamens about as 
long as the petals, the filaments short. black when ripe, oval, 

glabrous, *15 to *2 in. long. DO. Prod. IT, 88; Wall Cat. 8482 ; Blume 
llijdr., 11^67 ; Planch, in Hook. Lond. Joum. Bot. v., 575 ; Hook. fil. PI, 
Br. Ind. I, 523 ; Kurz For. Flora, Burma, I, 202. 

In all the provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. — 
DiSTRin. Malayan Archipelago, British India. 

4. Eurycoma, Jack. 

Shiubs or small trees, with bitter bark. Leaves very large, un- 
equally pinnate, with entire glabrous leaflets. Floivers polygamous, in 
much-branched sub-terminal glandular-hairy panicles. Calyx minute, 
5-toothed, valvate. Petals 5, in duplicate- valvate. Disc consisting of 5 
glands alternating with the stamens. Stamens in male and hermaphro- 
dite flowers 5, smaller in the latter; filaments attached to the base of 
the petals. Ovary S-paHite, free ; styles 5, connate, stigmas distinct. 
Drupes 3-5, stipitate. Seed solitary, pendulous, exalbuminous. — D ibtrib. 
Malaya, Philippines, Species 2. 

Branches 1 in. thick, rusty-pubescent ; petals 

•25 in. long, thick, pubescent on both surfaces 1. E, longifolia. 

Branches *25 in. thick, glabrous, pale ; petals 

*35 in. long, thin, glabrous inside ... 2. E. apiculata. 

1. Eurycoma lonotfolia, Jack Roxb. FI. Ind, ed. Carey, II, 307. 
A shrnb or small tree ; young branches about 1 in. in diam., densely 
rusty-tomentose, with large cicatrices. Leaves 18 to 24 in. long ; tlie 
leaflets numerous, coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acute, entire ; the base 
oblique, cuneate ; both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining ; length 
3 to 4 in,, breadth 75 to J in. Panicles usually shorter than the leaves, 
much-branched, many-flowered, clothed (especially in the younger parts) 
with rufous glandular hairs. Calyx much shonter than the corolla, the 
segments ovate, spreading. Petals thick, erect, ovate-lanceolate, purple, 
pubescent, slightly glandular in the upper half outside, *25 in. long. 
Stamens longer than the ca^yx, alternating with 5 rather large bilobed 
ciliate glands which are large in the male and small in the hermaphro- 
dite. Fruit of 1 to 5, stipitate, narrowly ovoid, apiculate, ridged drupes, 
•5 in. long and *25 in. diam. ; the pericarp coriaceous, purple, glabrous. 
DC. Prodr. ii. 86; Wall. Cat. 8522; Planch, in Hook. Loni Journ. 
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Bot. y. 584. E, merguensis^ Plancb, 1. c.; K. tavoyana^ Wall. Cat., 8523 ; 
Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 521 ; Knrz Por Plora Burmah. I, 202. 

In all the provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
Distbib. — Malayan Archipelago, Philippines, Burmah. 

2. EaRYCOMA APICULATA, A. W. Bennett in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
1,522. A shrub or small tree ;r young branches about *25 in. thick, 
nearly glabrous, rather pale. Leaves 12 to 15 in. long; the leaflets 
numerous, sub-coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, shortly and rather abruptly 
acuminate ; the base acute, very slightly oblique ; both surfacee glabrous, 
dull ; length 2*5 to 5*5 in., breadth 1 to 1*7 in. Panicles shorter than the 
leaves ; the lateral branches short, slender, few-flowered, clothed, espe- 
cially towards the extremities, with short, black glandular hairs. Calyx 
much shorter than the corolla, the segments sub-erect, ovate, acute. 
Petals thin, erect, linear, glabrous inside, glandular outside, *35 in. long. 
Stamens about as long as the sepals, alternating with very minute 
entire glands. Fruit as in E, longifolia, 

Penang : Perak, not so common as the last. 

This species comes very near K. longifolia^ Jack., the chief distinction 
being in the flowers. The branches are also very much thinner than 
those of E. hngifolia, and they are glabrous ; the panicles have shorter 
and fewer-flowered branches. 

5. IRVINGIA, Hook. f. 

Glabrous insipid trees. Leaves simple, coriaceous, entire, with 
deciduous stipules. Flowers hermaphrodite, in axillary panicles, ebrac- 
teate. Calyx small, 4-5-partite, imbricate. Petals 4-6, imbricate. 
Disc very large, cushion-shaped. Stamens 10, inserted beneath the 
disc, filaments long, slender. Ovary conical, compressed, 2-colled, 
entire ; style simple, terminal ; ovules solitary. Fruit drupaceous, large, 
with 1 pendulous exalbuminous seed. Pour species — 3 Tropical African, 
and 1 Malayan. 

1. Irvinoia malayana, Oliver ex Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 522. 
Young branches glabrous, striate. Leaves coriaceous, glabrous, elliptic, 
acute, entire, the base rounded ; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, spreading, 
curved, inconspicuous : length 3*5 to 5'6 in., breadth ]*76 to 2*4 in., 
petiole *6 to *7 in. Panicles axillary, little-branched, shorter than the 
leaves. Flowers small, hermaphrodite.* Oalyx-hbes ovate, obtuse. Petals 
twice as long as the calyx and equal to, the stamens, reflexed after 
flowering. Disc large, bearing the conical ovary in the middle of it. 
Fruit a glabrous compressed drupe, 2 in. long and nearly 1*5 in. in 
diam. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 468. 
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Ordeb XXV. OCHNAOE^. 

Glabrous trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate, simple, (very rarely 
pinnate) coriaceous ; stipules 2. Inflorescence panicled or occasionally 
umbellate (rarely flowers solitary), bracteato. Flowers hermaphrodite, 
conspicuous. Sepals 4-6, free, imbricate, persistent. Petals 5, rarely 
4 or 10, free, hypogyuous, imbricate, longer than the sepals, deciduous. 
Disc enlarged after flowering, occasionally 0. Stamens 4, 6, 8, 10, or 
indefinite, inserted on the disc, filaments persistent ; anthers basifixed, 
sometimes deciduous, dehiscing longitudinally, or often opening by 
terminal pores. Ovary short, 2-celled, or elongate and 1-10-celled ; 
placenta axile or parietal ; style simple, subulate, acute, rarely divided 
at the extremity, stigmas simple, terminal ; ovules 1-2 in each cell, or 
indefinite, ascending or rarely pendulous, raphe ventral, micropyle 
superior. Fruit indehiscent, drupaceous or baccate, compound ; each 
drupe or pyrene 1-4 seeded ; or capsular and 1-5-col led with septicidal 
dehiscence. Seeds solitary, few or numerous ; albumen fleshy or 0 ; 
embryo straight or rarely curved, radicle superior or inferior. — Distrib. 
Tropical regions of both hemispheres, but chiefly American. Species 
about 160. 

Tribe L OoHNEiE. Ovary 2-10-celled ; ovules solitary in each cell. 
Seeds exalbuminous. 

Stamens 00 ; flowers paniculate ... ... 1. Ochna. 

Stamens 10 ; flowers paniculate or umbellate 2. Oomphia^ 

Sepals, petals, and stamens 4 ... ... 3. Tetramerista, 

Tribe 2, Eothemide-®. Ovary imperfectly 5-celled; ovules 2 in 
each cell.- Seeds albuminous. 

Stamens 5; with alternate staminodes ... 4. Euthemis, 

1. Ochna, Linn. 

Glabrous trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate, simple, serrate, rarely 
entire, 2-stipulate. Flowers large, yellow, in bracteate panicles or 
umbels. Sepals 6, coloured, persistent. Petals 5-10, deciduous. Disc 
thick, lobed. Stamens oo, shorter than the petals, filaments short or 
elongated; anthers opening longitudinally, deciduous. Ovary deeply 
8-lO-lobed, lobes 1-celled ; styles entirely connate or distinct at the 
apex; ovules solitary in each cell, axile. Fruit 3-10 drupes, seated on 
the broad disc. Seed erect, albi^minous. — ^Distrib. Tropical Asia and 
Africa. Species about 28. 

1. Ochna Wallichii, Vlanch. in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot.V, 650. 
A small tree, with elliptic or elliptic-oblong, sub-orenate, sub-serrate 
or entire, acute leaves, with cuneate or sub-ronnded bases ; the main 
nerves sub-horizontal, faint ; length 3 to 6’6 in. ; breadth 1*5 to 2*6 in. ; 
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petiole 16 to *2 in. Stipules very minute. Flowers 1’5 in. in diam., 
in short lateral panicles, the pedicels 1 in. or more in length. Sepals 
ovate or lanoeolal-e, usually refloxed in fruit. Petals larger than the 
sepals. Anthers linear, deciduous, shorter than the filifoim persistent 
filaments. Styles longer than the stamens, cuneate to the apex, or the 
apices free and spreading. JDrypes ovoid, about *5 in. long. Hook. fil. 
FI. Br. Tnd. (excl. syn. 0. stipulacea^ Colebr. MSS.). 0. nitida^ Wall. 
Cat. 2894 (not of Thnnbg.) ; Planch, in Hook. Journ. Bot. Y, 653 ; 
Eurz For. FI. Burm. I, 205. 0. squarrosa^ Kurz Andaman Report 

lY (not of Linn.). 0. amlaynaraca^ Kurz Andam. Rep. Ed. II, 33; 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, for 1872, pt. 2, 295 ; For. Flora Burm. I, 205. 
0. ohtusata^ DO. Wall. Cat. 2805, B. 

Andaman Islands. — D istrib. Burmah. 

Kurz distinguished his species 0. andamanica by the styles being 
free and spreading at their apices, while the fruiting sepals are reflexed. 
Blit I do not find that these two characters are at all constantly asso- 
ciated. In other respects, Kurz’s characters of 0. Wallichii^ and 0. 
andamanica are identical. 0. stipulacea^ Colebr., reduced to this by 
Mr. A. W. Bennett, in FI. Br. Ind., appears to me to be distinct. 

2 Gombhia, Schreb, 

Glabrous trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate, shining, 2-stipulate. 
Flowers yellow, in axillary or terminal racemes or umbels. Sepals 5, 
coloured, persistent. Petals 5, imbricate. Disc thick, lobcd. Stamens 
10, inserted at the base of the disc, filaments very short, anthers open- 
ing by terminal pores. Ovary deeply 5-6-lol)ed, lobes 1-celled ; styles 
connate, stigma simple ; ovules solitary in each cell, erect. Drapes 5 or 
fewer, seated on a broad disc, 1-seoded. Seed erect, exalbiiminous. — 
Distrib. Chiefly tropical South American : a few in Asia and Africa. 
Species about 80. 

Flowers in diffuse panicles ... ... 1. G, sumatrq^na. 

Flowers in corymbs ... ... ... 2. G. Hookeri, 

1. Gomphia sumatrana. Jack in Mai. Misc, No. 5, p. 29 ; Hook. 
Bot. Misc. II., 77. A tree 22 to 40 feet high ; young branches 
slender, pale. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly elliptic-oblong, tapering to 
each end, the edges semilate or sub-entire ; main nerves numerous, 
sub-horizontal, very faint, as are the reticulations ; intramnrginal nerves 
from base to apex, two or three, rather d,istinct when dry ; length S\5 
to 7 in., breadth 1*15 to 2'25 in., petiole ’16 in. terminal, 

longer than the leaves, branching. Flowers numerous, *35 in. in diam. 
Sepals narrowly ovate, veined. Petals larger than the sepals, broad, 
retuse and infloxed at the apex. Anthers linear, much longer than 
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the short filaments. Ovaries 5 ; styles longer than the stamens, quite 
connate. Pipe carpels ohovate or reniform, shining. Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind. I, 525 ; Kurz For. Flora Burm. I, 206 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 
675 ; Wall. Cat. 2803. G, sumatrensis^ Planch, in Hook. lo. PI. t. 712, 
and Hook. Lond. Jouru. Bot. VI. 2. Ochna crocea^ Grill. Not. IV. 463. 
JE t pulcherrima^ Wall, Cat. 2518. , 

In all the provinces except the Nicobar and Andaman Islands : 
common. — Distbib. Borneo, Sumatra. 

Thia is very near indeed to G. angustifoUa^ Vahl. ; the only differ- 
ences that I can find between the two being that in this the petals are 
larger, with more refiexed edges, and the panicles are larger and more 
diffuse. 

2. Gomphia Hooke bi. Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot. VI, 3. 
A tree ; young branches dark -coloured. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-oblong 
to oblong-lanceolate, the base narrowed ; main nerves faint, much 
curved upwards, no continuous intrainarginal nerve ; upper surface 
shining, the lower dull; length 2*5 to 6 in., breadth 1 to 2 in., petiole 
1*5 to *35 in. Flowers *35 in. in diam., in lt;teral or terminal, crowded, 
minutely bracteolate umbels ; the pedicels slender, '5 to ‘7 in. long. 
Sepals lanceolate. Petals very deciduous, about as long as sepals, 
oblong, obtuse, not narrowed at the base. Anthers deciduous]^ ongate, 
about as long as the slender persistent filaments. Ovaries 5 ; styles 
much longer than the stamens, quite connate. Ripe carpels sub-globular 
or obovoid, smooth, *2 in. diam. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 525. 

In all the provinces except the Nicobar and Andaman Islands. 

In the flowers of different individuals, the disc varies in thickness, 
being in some as thick as the ovaries are long, while in others it is 
comparatively shallow. 

Vab. corymbosa ; flowers in corymbs, which are sometimes com- 
pound ; the lengthened rachis of the inflorescence rough from the 
transverse cicatrices of the fallen bracts ; shrubby. 

3. TetbameristA, Miq. 

Shrubs or trees. Leaves very large, coriaceous, entire. Flowers in 
axillary racemes with largo foliaceous bracts. Sepals 4, imbricate, 
persistent. Petals 4, persistent. Stamens 4, the filaments with dilated 
bases, the anthers with sutural dehiscence. Ovary 4-angled, 4-celled, 
the style entire. Ih'uit baccate, globose ; the pericarp leathery. — Distbib. 
Malaya. Species 1 or 2. 

1. Tbtramerista glabra, Miq., FI. Ind. Bat. SuppL, 534. A 
glabrous tree 30 to 50 feet high ; young branches stout, with shining, 
rather pale bark. Leaves narrowly obovate or oblanceolate, sub-sessile, 
J. II. 30 
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the apex obtuse ; the base much narrowed, minutely sagittate ; upper sur* 
face shining, the lower dull, chocolate*coloured when dry ; main nerves 
numerous, sub-horizontal; length 5 to 10 in., breadth 1*25 to 2*75 in., 
petiole under *1 in. Flowers \ in. in diam., in long-pedunculate axillary 
umbellate racemes ; pedicels about *6 in. long, each with a sepal-like 
bract near the flower. Sepals coriaceous, oblong, obtuse. Petals linear- 
lanceolate, about as long as the sepals and reflexed like them. Stamens 
elongate, shorter than the reflexed filaments. Ovary ovoid, obscurely 
4-angled. Style single, stigma minute. Itipe fruit ovoid-globose, 1*25 
to 1*5 in. long, sub- glabrous, the calyx and corolla persistent ; the 
pericarp thick, fleshy. Bennett in Hook. fll. PI. Br. Ind. I, 526. 
Annistrocladus ? sagittatus, Wall. Cat. 1055. 

Singapore; Wallich. Perak: Wray, Scortechini, King’s collector. 
Distbib. Sumatra. 


4. Euthemis, Jack. 

Glabrous shrubs. Leaves alternate, simple, shining, coriaceous, serru- 
late, with ciliate deciduous stipales. Flowers rose or white, in terminal 
or leaf-opposed racemes or panicles, bracteate. Sepals 5, imbricate, 
persistent or deciduous. Petals 6, longer than sepals, imbricate. Disc 
small, conical. Stamens 5, inserted at the base of the disc, with 
alternate staminodcs, anthers opening by terminal pores. Ovary semi- 
6-cel led, elongate, viscid ; style 1, stigma entire; ovules 1-2 in each 
cell, pendulous. Fruit a berry of 5 pyrenes, each 1-2-seeded. Seeds 
pendulous with a fleshy albumen. — Distbib. Species 4 ; all Malayan. 
Leaves spinulose-serrate ; fruit white ... 1. E . leucocarpa. 

Leaves nearly entire ; fruit red ... ... 2, E. minor. 

1. Euthemis leucocarpa. Jack in Mai. Misc. No. V., p. 16. A 
shrub 2 to 5 feet high : young branches rather stout, pale, glabrous, 
lenticellate. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, tapering to each end, the edge 
thickened inside the numerous spinnloso serrations ; main nerves very 
numerous, curved at first, then sub-horizontal, indistinct ; length 3*5 to 8 
in., breadth 1*2 to 2 in. ; petiole *5 to 1’5 in., winged. Flowers *6 or *7 
in. in diam, shortly pedicelled, generally in pairs ; bracts ovate, acute. 
Sepals ovate, obtuse, ciliate, the two inner rather smaller. Petals longer 
than the sepals, oblong-ovate, obtuse, reflexed. Anthers erect, connivent, 
subsessile, oblong, acuminate at the apex, style filiform ; stigma small, 
simple. Berry snow-white, sub-globular, *2^to *35 in. in diam., obscurely 
angled, mesocarp spongy. Koxb. FI. Ind. (ed. Carey), II, 303; Planohon 
in Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 711. Bennett in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 526; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Pt. 2 p. 675. 

* In all the provinces except the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
Distbib. Malayan Archipelago. 
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2. Euthemis minor, Jack in Mai. Miac. No. Y, p. 18. A small 
shrub, similar to the last, but with nearly entire, sub-acute, obscurely- 
veined leaves, and red fruits. Roxb. FI. Ind. (ed. Carey), ii, 304; 
Bennett in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 626 ; Miq. FI. Ind, Bat. I, 
Pt. 2, p 675. 

Penang and Singapore, — Distrib. Malayan Archipelago. 

I give Penaug and Singapore as localities* for this species, on the 
authority of Hooker's Flora of British India. It is, however, now pro- 
bably extinct in both ; and I have seen no specimens from any locality 
nearer to them than the island of Bangka. In Jack’s time, this plant 
appears to have been common etiough in Singapore. The plant named 
Euthemis elegantissima, by Wallich, although doubtfully placed in 
this genus by its author, has leaves very like those of E. leucocarpa; but 
the main nerves curve in a very different manner. Wallich never 
found it in fruit ; but in his day plants of it were common in Singapore 
and the neighbouring small islands. This too appears now to be extinct. 
The reduction of E. elegantissima to Oomphia sumatrana^ Planch, 
which was first suggested by Planchon, is in my opinion quite wrong, the 
leaves of the two being very different. 

Order XXVL BURSEBACB.®. 

Trees or shrubs, mostly resiniferous. Leaves alternate (very 
rarely opposite), iraparipinnate or trifoliolate, stipulate or ex-stipulate. 
Inflorescence racemose or paniculate. Flowers regular, small, herma- 
phi*odite or often polygamous. Calyx free, 3-6-lobed, imbricate or 
valvate, often minute. Petals 3-6, distinct, rarely connate, imbricate or 
valvate. Disc annular or cupular, or absent, usually conspicuous, free, 
or adnate to the calyx. Stamens as many or twice as many as petals, 
inserted at the base or margin of the disc, equal or unequal ; filaments 
free or connate at the base, smooth ; anthers dorsifixed, rarely innate, 
2-locular, dehiscing longitudinally. Ovary free, rarely 1-, more often 
2-5-celled; style simple, stigma undivided or 2-5-lobed; ovules 2, or 
rarely 1 in each cell, anatropous, usually pendulous, rarely ascending, 
micropyle superior, raphe ventral. Fruit drupaceous, indehiscent with 
hard putamen, or separating into 2-5 pyrenes, rarely pseudo-capsular 
and dehiscent. Seeds solitary, usually pendulous, testa membranous, 
albumen 0 ; cotyledons usually membranous, contortuplicate, rarely fleshy 
and plano-convex, radicle superior. — Distrib. Tropical regions of both' 
hemispheres ; genera 15 to 19. Species about 250, 

Calyx, corolla, and stamens 5-merous. 

Fruit hard, woody, 3- winged, sepai’ating 

into 3 indehiscent pyrenes ••• 1. Triomma, 
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Flowers 3-merons. 

Flowers polygamous, dimorphoms. Fruit 
ellipsoid, more or less trigonous, with 
terminal style; endocarp bony, 1-3-celled, 
usually 1-seeded ... ... 2. Oanarium, 

Fruit obliquely globose,^ 1-celled, 1-seeded. 

Calyx keeled, the segments large, con- 
nivent ... ... ... 8 . Trigonochlamys, 

Flowers hermaphrodite, homomorphous. 

Fruit ellipsoid or sub-globose, with the 
stigmatic scar lateral or basal, more or 
less compressed on two sides, rounded on 
the third; endocarp rarely bony or woody, 

1-cclled, 1-seeded ... ... 4 Saniiria, 

1. Triomma, Hook. fil. 

A tree. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, imparipinnate ; the leaflets 
few, opposite, petiolulate. Flowers very small, in terminal panicles, 
polygamous. Calyx 6-fid. Petals b, small, valvate ? Stamens 10 (?) 
inserted at the base of the 5-lobed disc. Ovary trigonous, 3-celled, 
style short, ovules 2 in each cell. Fruit 3-winged, 3-valved, as much 
as 2-2^ inches long, containing 3 hard woody separable pyrenes. — ^D istrid. 
A solitary species. 

1. Triomma malaccensis. Hook. f. in Trans. Linn. Soc. XXIII. 171 ; 
leaflets oblique, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, entire ; drupe ovate-caudate, 
acutely cuspidate, 2*5 in. long by 2 in. broad : Bennett in Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. I, 528. Aryfera ? macrocarpa^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 199, 

Malacca : Griffith, Maingay. 

There is an authentic specimen in the Calcutta Herbarium of MiqueVs 
Aryte^'a ? macrocarpa, collected by Teysmann in the Lampongs, Eastern 
Sumatra. There is no doubt whatever of its identity with this. 

2. Canarium, Linn. 

Reziniferous trees. Leaves alternate, imparipinnate, stipulate or 
exstipulate. Flowers braoteate, in terminal or axillary panicles or 
racemes, dimorphous, polygamous; those with fertile stamens and 
rudimentary ovaries being smaller, bujb in larger inflorescences ; those 
with fertile ovary having rudimentary stamens, being larger, but 
in smaller inflorescences. Calyx campanulate, 3-lobed or 3-fid, val- 
vate. Petals 3, imbricate below or valvate, usually exceeding the calyx. 
Stamens 6, distinct, inserted on margin or outside of disc, or filaments 
confluent below and disc absent, Ooary 3-celled ; ovules 2 in each 
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cell; style various, or stigma subsessile, capitate. Drupe usually 
ellipsoidal, more or less distinctly trigonous, with a 1-3 -cel led, 1-3- 
seedod stone ; cotyledons often partite, contortuplicate. Distrib. Tropi- 
cal Asia, chiefly in Malaya. Species probably about 90. 

The genera Santiria and Oanarium are not separated from each 
other by any bold, well-marked distinction. As regards the Indian 
species of both genera, I find the following characters the most diag-^ 
noetic ; — 

. Ganarium. Santiria. 

Calyx cupular or campanulate. 

PetalsloTLgcr than broad, slightly 
narrowed to the base. 

Disc small, annular, or thin and 
cupular, or represented only by 
the tube formed by the united 
filaments. 

Filaments dilated at the base and 
sometimes united into a tube. 

The flowers with fertile anthers 
(practically the male flowers) 
smaller than those with fertile 
ovaries, but in larger inflores- 
cences. 

In the majority of the species of Oanarium in which the filaments 
are united into a tube, 1 can find no other disc than that tube. 

The genus Trigonochlamys is also closely allied to Oanarium and 
Santiria, being distinguished from both by its much larger calyx, 
depressed-globose ovary, and spherical drupe. In fact the characters of 
the three genera so overlap each other, that, in my opinion, they must 
either bo kept distinct by characters more or less minute, as Messrs. 
Bentham and Hooker have done, or united into a single genus. Dr. Engler 
steers a middle course ; he keeps up Oanarium and Santiria, but 
unites Trigonochlamys with the latter, dividing Santiria into three 
sections: (1) Icicopsis, with, one epecioe {S^ Planchoni) \ (2) Tmgono- 

chlamys, with four species ; and (3) Eu^santina with 22 species. The 
section Icicopsis contains one 3-androus plant, which, as it has the 
dimorphous flowers and inflorescence of Oanarium, I have transferred 
to that genus. I adnfit that the drupes of the plant in question more 
resemble those of Santiria than of Oanarium : but, in the majority of its 
characters, it appea'rs to me to agree better with the latter genus, As 
regards Dr. Engler’s section Trigonochlamys, it is difficult to see how 
Oanarium and Santiria are to bo kept distinct as genera, if the four 


Calyx cupular, never campanulate, 
sometimes quite flat. 

Petals rotund, with very broad 
truncate bases. 

Disc large, cupular, fleshy, often 
corrugated. 

Filaments dilated at the base, but 
never united into a tube. 

Flowei^s all hermaphrodite and uni- 
form, as are the inflorescences. 
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plants which form this section are to be included under Santiria; for 
the flowers of Trigiynochlamys are really more like those of Oanarium 
than of Santiria, The separation of Canarium from Santiria by 
characters taken from the drupe, in my opinion, fails. The drupe of 
Oanarium is defined as 1 inch or more in length, ovoid or oblong-ovoid, 
never gibbous, boldly trigonous, its sides equal and its endocarp hard 
thick and strong, 3-to I'-celled, and the scar of the style apical ; while 
that of Santiria is usually less than 1 in. long, shortly and obliquely 
ovoid or sub-globose, often gibbous, the endocarp being thin, coriaceous, 
sub-ligneous, never bony, 1-celled, and the scar of the style lateral and 
often approximated to the base. Unfortunately several species from 
Perak (which in other respects have the facies of Santiria) have the style- 
scar quite terminal ; while, on the other hand, some species with many 
of the characters of Oanarium have drupes of which the endocarp 
is not more bony than that of several species of Santiria, The 
characters drawn from the flower, which I have given above, do not 
appear to me to have hitherto had sufficient value attached to them. 

By transferring Santiria Planchoni^ Bonn, to Oanarium ; by keeping 
up Trigonochlamya as a genus characterised by its very large calyx, and 
globose drupe ; and by restricting Santiria to the plants which form the 
section ^u-santiria of Engler, I venture to think that the study of all * 
the plants concerned will be simplified. 

Stamens 3. 

Leaves sub-coriaceous with bluntly acumi- 
nate apices and 10 '-to 14 pairs of main 
nerves, ^ flowers *1 in. long, drupes '4 to *5 
in. long ... ... ... 1. 0. Planchoni, 

Leaves coriaceous, with caudate-acuminate 
apices and 7 to 9 pairs of main nerves ; 
flowers '2 in. long ; drupes 2 to 2'25 in. 
long ... ... ... ... 2. 0, caudatum. 

Stamens 6. 

Filaments united into a tube. 

Leaflets glabrous on both surfaces. 

Leaflets 5 to 9 with 7 or 8 pairs of 
nerves; panicles terminal ... 3. 0. parvifolium. 

Leaflets 11 to 17, with 12 to 19 pairs 
of nerves; panicles axillfcy ... 4. 0. euphyllum. 

Leaflets more or less hairy. ^ 

Leaflets 7 to 9, sparsely pubescent on . 
the lower surface when young, main 
nerves 10 or 12 pairs; panicles axil- 
lary 


5. 0. grandiflorum. 
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Leaflets sparselj hispid on both surfaces 
when young; glabrous, except the 
hispidulous nerves, when adult ; pani- 
cles hispidulous ... ... 6. 0,pilo8um» 

Leaflets sparselj hispidulous on the 
upper surface, their undersurface and 
the inflorescence rufous-pubescent or 
tomentose ... ... ... 7. 0. hirtellum. 

• Leaflets with the midrib tomentose on 

the upper surface, the whole of the 
under surface and the panicles 
rufous- tomentose ... ... 8. 0. rufum. 

* Leaflets glabrous on the upper surface, 

the lower glaucescent, with a few 
scattered hairs ; panicles rusty -tomen- 
tose ... ... ... 9. 0, purpurascens. 

Filaments free. 

Leaflets quite glabrous on both i^rfaces ; 
petals puberulous outside. 

Stipules persistent. 

Stipules elliptic-oblong, entire ... 10. 0. commune, 

11. G. coccineo- 

hracteatum. 

Stipules (if any) deciduous ... 12, 0. Manii, 

Leaflets glabrous or nearly so on both 
surfaces, petals rusty-pilose or pilose 
outside .... ... ... 13. (7. Kadondon. 

Leaflets with the midrib and nerves 
puberulous on the lower surface. 

Leaflets not glaucous beneath, entire ; 

drupe less than 1 in. long ... 14. 0,rubiginosum, 

Leaflets glaucous beneath, at least 
when young. 

Leaflets crenulate or sub-crenu- 
late ; drupes 1 id. long’ ... 15. 0, Kunstleri, 

Leaflets obscurely and minute- 
ly crenate ^ serrate, drupes 
aboufc2 in. long IQ. 0. glaucum. 

Leaflets, rusty-tomentose or pubescent 
on the lower surface, the midrib 
tomentose on the upper ... ... 17. 0, secundum. 


Stipules pectinately lobed 
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Of doubtful position. 

Male flowers unknown, but probably 

near 0. parvifolium ... ... 18. 0. nitidum, 

1. Oanarium PLANOfiONi, King, A tree, 50 or 60 feet high ; young 
branches glabrous, cinereous. Leaves 5 to 10 in. long, stipules deciduous. 
Leaflets 7 to 13, thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate or elliptic-oblong, 
shortly and bluntly acuminate ; the base rounded, slightly oblique ; 
both surfaces glabrous, the upper pale when dry and the nervation 
obsolete, the lower brown with the 10 to 14 pairs of sub-horizontal 
nerves slightly prominent ; length 2 to 4 in., breadth :9 to 1*5 in. ; petio- 
lules *15 to ‘3 in., the terminal one longer. Panicles numerous, slender, 
axillary, much shorter than the leaves, pale puberulous ; the branches 
distant, ascending, the small flowers crowded near their apices. Flowers 
*1 in. long, with several very minute deciduous bracteoles just 
beneath the calyx. Calyx campanulate, deeply cleft into 3 ovate, tri- 
angular lobes, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals slightly 
larger than the sepals, deltoid, with a short subulate inflected apex, 
sub-concave, less tomentose outside than the sepals, glabrous inside. 
Stamens 3, connivont; the anthers innate, broadly ovate; filaments 
shorter than the anthers, flat, dilated at the base and inserted on the edge 
of the large cupular fleshy disc. Ovary in the male flowers imperfect : 
in the female flowers small, ovate, 3-grooved, glabrous ; style terminal, 
short, 3-grooved, as is the stigma. Fruit ovoid, slightly gibbous, globular, 
glabrous ; the persistent style slightly lateral, ’4 to 5 in. long, Santiria 
Planchoni, A. W. Beun. in Hook. FI, Br, Ind. I, 536 ; Engler in De. 
Candolle Monegr. Plianerog. IV, 154. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), Nos. 315, 1972; Griffith, Nos. 
1152, 1153, Perak : King’s collector, No. 5573 ; Scortechini, No. 2097. 

2. Oanarium caudatum, King n. sp, A tree 20 to 40 feet high ; 
young shoots pale brown, lenticellate, all parts except the calyx quite 
glabrous. Leaves 8 to 13 in. long, stipules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 
6 to 7, coriaceous, oblong to ovate, tapering to both ends, the apex 
caudate-acuminate, the edges entire and sometimes slightly undulate ; 
bpth surfaces glabrous, shining, the I'cticulations distinct on the upper 
surface, and the 7 to 9 pairs of ascending curving iiiterarching main 
nerves pale on the lower ; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1 *5 in. to 2*25 in., petio- 
Inles *4 to ‘5 in., the terminal one 1*2 tq 1*6 in. Male panicles terminal, 
narrowly pyramidal, few-branched, shorter than the leaves, the brac- 
teoles (if any) deciduous. Flowers few|^at the extremities of the 
branches, *2 in., long. Calyx widely campanulate^ the mouth with 
8 broad, shallow teeth, minutely pubescent outside, glabrous inside. 
Petals longer than the calyx, imbricate, ovate, acute, the base truncate. 
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thickened in the middle ; the edges thin, both surfaces glabrous. 8ta* 
mens 3 ; the anthers oblong, shorter than the flattened filaments, the 
dilated bases of which are attached outside the glabrous fleshy disc 
from which emerges the oblong tapering rudimentary ovary : stylo 
filiform, stigma minute. Female flowers not seen. Ripe drupes narrowly 
ellipsoid, slightly clavate, sub-trigono];is, 2 to 2*25 in. long and *6 in. 
in diani. ; persistent calyx small, flat, 3*angled. 

Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 855^, 10016, 10182, and 10227. 
Scortechmi, No. 454. 

This and the next are distinctly separated from all the other hitherto 
described Malayan species by their triandrous flowers. The leaves and 
drupes of this are also very characteristic. 

3. Canarium PAEVIFOLIUM, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1. 

636. A tree ; young branches slender, dark brown, all parts ultimately 
glabrous except the flower. Leaves 6 to 12 in. long ; leaflets 5 to 9, coria> 
coous, oblong- lanceolate to elliptic, acuminate, entire, the base rounded 
or slightly narrowed, both surfaces shining ; nerves 7 or 8 pairs, spread- 
ing, invisible above (even when dry) and very faint below, length 2 to 
3*6 in., breadth *8 to 1*6 ; petiolules *1 to *2 in., the terminal one ’35 to *65 
in.; stipules (if any) deciduous. terminal, slender, the branches 

few, short, few-flowered, bracteolate. Flowers *2 in. long, slightly 
longer than the pedicels. Calyx campanulate ; the mouth truncate, 
quite entire or faintly 3- toothed. Petals much longer than the calyx, 
imbricate, elliptic, obtuse, concave, puberulous on both surfaces. Stamens 
6, as long as the petals : anthers oblong, much shorter than the filaments 
which are subulate, much dilated in the lower third and very slightly 
united at the base. Rudimentary ovary ovoid, tapering into the tliin 
cylindric style, glabrous. Female flowers unknown. Ripe drupe ellipsoid, 
trigonous, glabrous, 1*5 to 1*75 in. long, and *8 in. in diam. Bnglor 
in DeCand. Monogr. Phanerog. Vol. IV, 140. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1068; Maingay, No. 363 (Kew Distribution). 
Perak : King’s collector. Nos. 2618 and 7870. 

The bases of the filaments in Griffith’s No. 1068 are less dilated 
than in those of Maingay’s No. 353, or in those of King’s collector’s 
specimens; but in other respects the characters agree. This species in 
externals much resembles 0. nitidum, Benn. 

4. Canarium eupuyllum, K\^rz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1872, 
Pt. 2. p. 296. A tree 80 to, 90 feet high ; young shoots very stout, 
puberulous. Leaves 2 to 8* feet long, the stipules (if any) very decid- 
uous. Leaflets 11 to 17, membranous, ovate, ovate-obloiig or oblong, 
opposite, very shortly and abruptly acuminate, the edges glandular- 
serrulate; the base unequal, rounded or sub-cordate; both surfaces 

J. II. 31 
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glabrous, minutely reticulate, the upper shining ; main nerTes 12 to 19 
pairs, spreading, rather straight, interarching very near the edge; 
length 4 to 10 in., the lower leaflets much the smallest ; breadtlf 2 to 3*5 
in., petiolules *35 to ‘6 in. Panicles shorter than- the leaves, axillary, 
puberulous or glabrous, their branches only 1 or 2 inches long, few- 
flowered, sub-corymbose. Fhwefs *4 in. long. Calyx shorter than the 
petals, tubular, cut for half its length into 3 broad blunt teeth, puberu- 
lous on both sui*faces. Petals oblong, concave and thickened at the 
apex, minutely tomentose outside. Stamens 6, the anthers linear-oblong, 
shorter than the glabrous filaments which for two-thirds of their 
length are united into a tube ; rudimentary ovary truncate, glabrous, 
with a few hairs on the top. Female flower's not seen. Pipe d/rupea 
ovoid-ellipsoid, not trigonous, glabrous, 1*75 in. long and *8 in. in diam., 
peduncles stout ; the persistent calyx 3-angled, woody. Kurz For. Flora 
Burmah. I, 208. A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 535. Engler 
in DeOand. Monogr. Phanerog. IV., 123. 

South Andaman : Kurz, King’s collector. Burmah : in North 
Arakan, Hildebrand. 

The leaflets on the same leaf vary much in size and shape ; those to- 
wards the base being short and broad, while those towards the apex are 
oblong. This species is closely allied to 0. bengalense, Boxb., but its calyx 
is more deeply toothed ; its anthers are shorter and broader ; and its leaves 
although very similar in texture, are longer, have thicker rachises, while 
the leaflets are serrate and not entire. The young branches of this, are 
moreover nearly twice as thick as those of C. hengalense, 

5. Canarium gbandiplorum, a. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 533. A tree ; young branches stout, pubescent, ultimately glabrous 
and dark-coloured. Leaves 9 to 12 in. long, the rachis glabrous. Leaflets 
thinly coriaceous, 7 to 9, opposite, ovate-lanceolate or elliptic- oblong, 
acuminate, entire, the base rounded, upper surface glabrous ; the lower 
glabrous or sparsely pubescent, with the 10 to 12 pairs of spreading main 
nerves prominent ; length 3 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*35 to 1*75 in. ; petio- 
lules *2 in. long, the terminal one longer. Male panicles little more than 
half as long as the leaves, puberulous or nearly glabrous, with a few 
long spreading branches ; the flowers few, in distant clusters, shortly 
pedicel led. Calyx shortly campanulate, with 3 broad, blunt teeth, pube- 
scent outside, glabrous inside. Petals longer than the calyx, oblong, thick, 
concave, blunt, pubescent outside, glaberulous inside. Anthers linear, 
longer than the filaments, the latter glabrous, dilated, and forming a short 
tube, rudimentary ovary hairy. Female flowers larger than the male, in 
axillary racemes, or short panicles with racemose branches ; the anthers 
short, ovate ; the filaments as in the male.^, Ovary broadly ovoid, tapering 
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into the style and like it rufous-pilose ; stigma capitate. Drupe narfowlj 
el]ipsoid, sub-trigouous, glabrous ; stone thick, bony, 1*35 in. long. Bugler 
in DeOand. Monogr. Fhanerog. JY., 122. 

Malacca : Maingay, (Kew Distrib.), No. 312. Singapore : Hullett 
No. 616. 

This is an imperfectly known s|)ecies. The only male flowers I 
have seen of it are those in Mr. Hullett’s specimen from Singapore. 
I have seen no ripe drupes. Oanarium dichotomum^ Miq. {Pimela 
dichotomg^y Blume Mas. Lugd. Bat. 1, 22) closely resembles this as to 
leaves. But, as -neither Blame nor Miquel describes its flowers, it is 
impossible to decide whether the likeness goes beyond externals. The 
speciflo name of this is unfortunate. The flowers described by the 
author of it are females, and they are not larger than the female flowers 
of many other species, while they are much smaller than those, for 
example, of 0. rw/wm, Benn. 

6. Oanarium piuosum, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil.Fl, Br. Ind. I, 633. 
A tree 30 to 60 feet high ; young branches rufous-pubescent, with 
strigose hairs intermixed. Leaves 12 to , 18 in. long. Leaflets 3 to 7, 
thinly cormceous, opposite, oblong-lancoolate to elliptic, sometimes slight- 
ly obovate, shortly and abruptly acuminate, entire or obscurely crenu- 
late ; the base cuneate, slightly unequal -sided ; both surfaces when young 
sparsely hispid, when adult almost glabrous except the midrib and 
12 or 13 pairs of slightly prominent spreading nerves which are 
sparsely hispidulous ; reticulations distinct beneath ; length 4'6 to 6*6 
in., breadth 1*5 to 2*5 in.; petiolules '15 to '25 in., the terminal one more 
than 1 in. ; stipules in pairs, subulate, hairy. Male racemes axillary, 
about 6 in. long, hispidulous, interrupted. Mowers about '5 in. long, 
pedicellate, few. Calyx much shorter than the corolla, tubular, its 
mouth nearly entire, minutely tomentose on both surfaces. Fetals 
narrowly oblong, thickened and wider upwards, puberulous on both 
surfaces. Anthers linear, about half as long as the filaments which 
are linear, flattened and united into a tube for about one-third of their 
length; rudimentary ovary very short, rufous-pilose. Female flowers 
unknown ; the fruiting racemes only about 4 in. long, nearly glabrous. 
Drupes narrowly ellipsoid, sub-trigonous, glabrous, I in, long, and *5 
in. in diam. (unripe). Bngler in DeCandolle, Monogr. Phanerog. IV. 
121. Wall. Oat. No. 8100. 

Malacca: Maingay ( Eew DrBtrib.),No. 302. Singapore: Wallich. 
Perak : Scortechini No. 424*! 

This species is .very closely allied to 0. hirtelhm^ the chief differences 
being (1) that the calyx of the male flowers of this is almost entire, 

V while in those of 0. the calyx is deeply 3-toothed ; and (2) 
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that the leaves of this are when young hispidulons, and when adult 
nearly glabrous ; while those of 0. hirtellum are more or less densely 
pubescent beneath at all stages. 

7. Canarium hirtellum a. W, Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1. 634. 
A tree 40 to 60 feet high : the young branches, rachises and under 
surfaces of the leaves and the inflorescence more or densely mfous" 
pubescent or tomentose. Leaves 9 to 15 in. long : leaflets 5 to 7, the 
the pairs opposite, coriaceous, elliptic, shortly and rather abruptly 
acuminate, entire or minutely serrulate, the base rounded, or sub- 
cuneate; upper surface shining, reticulate, sparsely hispidulous, the 
midrib tomentose ; main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, spreading, curving, pro- 
minent on the lower, depressed on the upper surface ; length 4 to 7 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 3 in. ; petiolules *J to *2 in., that of the terminal one *5 to 
*75 in. Male flowers in axillary or terminal racemes or panicles mnch 
shorter than the leaves. Flowers *4 in. long, on short stout pedicels, 
mostly crowded near the ends of the branchlets. Calyx campanulate, 
with 3 broad blunt teeth, tomentose on both surfaces but especially 
on the outer. Petals longer than the calyx, oblong, concave, thickened 
upwards, sericeous outside, glaberulous within. Anthers linear, about 
oue-tbird as long as the glabrous flattened filaments which are united 
into a tube for half their length ; rudimentary ovary very small, rufous- 
sericeous. Female flowers not much larger than the males, the stamens 
shorter than the pistil, the fi'ee part of the filaments very short, the 
anthers with pubescent edges. Ovary broadly ovoid, densely rnfous- 
seidceous ; the style about as long, sparsely pubescent. Stigma capitate, 
3-lobed. Pipe drupe narrowly ellipsoid, trigonous, glabrous, 1 to 1*25 
in. long, and *4 to *5 in. in diam. Engler in De Candolle Monog. 
Phanerog. IV, 121 j Hooker leones Plantar. No. 1575. Wall Cat. 8102 
and 9047. 

Penang; Wallich, Curtis, Nos. 656, 2251. Selangor: Ridley, 
No. 1869. Perak; King’s collector, Wray ; common, 

8. Canarium bufum, A. W. Benn. in Hook, fil, FI. Br. Ind. Vol. 1, 
533. A tree 60 to 100 feet high ; young branches, inflorescence, petiolules 
and under surfaces of the leaves rusty-tomentose. Leaves 12 to 15 in. 
long, the rachises glabrous when adult. Leaflets 7 to 11, very coriaceous, 
opposite, elliptic or brolly oblong, shortly and abruptly acuminate, 
the edges serrate-dentate to the broad rounded sometimes slightly 
oblique base; upper surface glabrous except tlie tomentose midrib, 
shining, the lower boldly and minutely r^iculate : main nerves 12 to 
15 pairs, spreading, very prominent beneath ; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 
2 to 2’75 in., the lowest leaflets the smallest ; petiolules *3 to *4 in., 
that of the termineji leaflet 1*25 to i*6 in. ; stipules not seen. Male 
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branoHes terminal, sbortor than the leaves, very stout, the lateral branches 
very short, the flowers in dense bracteate clusters at their apices : 
bracts numerous, broadly ovate, blunt, concave, tomentose outside. Oalyx 
very coriaceous, narrowly campanulate with 3 short blunt teeth, seri- 
ceous-tomentose on both surfaces. Petals longer than the calyx, oblong, 
concave, tomentose outside except the glabrous edges, glabrous inside. 
Stamens 6 : the anthers linear, slightly longer than the filaments which 
are much dilated in the lower half and slightly united at the base into a 
short tube inserted outside the fleshy disc; rudimentaiy ovary short, broad, 
glabrous. Female •panicles shorter than the male, but the flowers at 
least twice as large (*5 in. long) ; the petals narrower, the anthers much 
shorter than in the males and the filaments completely united for one- 
third of their length into a tube ; ovary depressed-globular, tomentose, 
narrowing into the thick tomentose style : stigma discoid. Ripe drupe 
narrowly ellipsoid, sharply 3-angled, glabrous, the apex rather blunt, 
2*5 to nearly 3 in. long, and 1 to 1*3 in. in diam. Engler in De 
Gand. Monog. Phanerog. IV, J07. 

'Malacca : Griffith, No. 1143, Maingay, ‘ No. 301. Perak: King’s 
collector, Wray, Scortechini ; common. 

A very, distinct species recognizable at once by its very coriaceous 
many-nerved rusty leaflets, largo flowers, and boldly trigonous fruits. 

9. Canabium purpubascens, a. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. 
I, 532. A tree 60 to 70 feet high: young branches densely rusty- 
puberulous. Leaves 8 to 14 in. long; stipules rotund-cordate, rusty- 
pubescent. Leaflets 7 to 9, coriaceous, oblong to elliptic-oblong, rarely 
obovate-oblong, entire, or slightly serrate towards the abruptly acu- 
minate apex, the base slightly narrowed, upper surface glabrous 
shining; the lower glabrous and glaucescent, often with a few scattered 
hairs : main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, spreading ; length 2*5 to 6*6 in., 
breadth i to 2 in. ; petiolule '2 to '25 in., that of the terminal one 1 
in. or more. Male inflorescence ; a racemose panicle often branched, 
rusty tomentose, 9 to 18 in. long ; the ultimate branches few flowered 
branched cymules. Bracts ovate, tomentose, larger than the flower- 
buds, deciduous ; flowers *25 in. long. Oalyx tubular, tomentose, with 
3 broad shallow teeth. Petals broadly oblongj acute, concave, tomentose 
outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 6 ; the filaments much shorter than 
the narrowly oblong puberulous anthers, dilated at the base and slightly 
united so as to form a 'short tube. Disc none. Rudimentary ovary 
turbinate, glabrous, dark-<Soloured. Female flowers *5 in. long, in stout 
few-flowered racemes or panicles only 2 to 4 or 5 in. long; ovary 
globular-ovoid, pubescent, narrowed into a short thick style : stigma 
Lrge, capitate, 3-Iobed. Drupe elliptic-ovoid, rather blunt at each end, 
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sub-trigonus, glabrous, 2 in. long and 1*15 in. in diam. Engler in De. 
Oand. Monog. Phan. lY, 115. Canarinm, Wall. Cat. 9046. 

Malacca: Griffith (Kew Distrib.) No. 1142, Derry. Singapore: 
Wallich, Bidley. Penang: Curtis, Nos. 803, 862, 959, 2708. Perak: 
Scortechini, No. 175, King’s collector, Nos. 6181, 7885. 

10. Canabium commune, Linn. A very tall tree : young branches pale 
puberulous, or almost glabrous. ‘Leaflets 7 to 9, sub-coriaceous, ovate- 
elliptic, acuminate, entire, the base sub-cuneate, both surfaces glabrous ; 
main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, spreading, rather prominent ; length 3 to 5 
in., breadth 1*3 to 2 in., petiolules about *5 in. ; stipules persistent, 
elliptic-oblong, puberulous, veined, about 1 in. long. Panicles terminal, 
lax, spreading, minutely puberulous ; the flowers clustered at the apices 
of the branches, their buds enclosed in rotund, very concave, minutely 
tomentose bracts. Oalyx campannlate, broadly 3-lobed. Petals 3, 
ovate-rotund, concave. Stamens 6, the fllaments shorter than the 
anthers, free ; rudimentary pistil (in the male flower) hairy. Ovary (in 
female flower) oblong-globular, glabrous, the style short and thick ; sti- 
gma 3-lobed (fide Kssnig). Fruit ellipsoidal, sub-trigonous, the stone bony, 
1-to 3-celled, 2 in. or more long and 1 to I ‘25 in. in diam. Koenig, Ann. 
Bot. i. 360, t. 7, f , 2 ; Roxb. PI. Ind. iii. 137 ; Blume Mus. Bot. i. 214 ; 
Bijd. 1161 ; DO. Prodr. ii. 79j W. & A. Prodr. 176; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
vol. i. pt. 2, 643 ; Wall. Cat. 8493. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
531. Sapindus travancorensis^ Wall. Oat. 8047. 

Planted in Penang, Singapore and some of the other provinces, but 
apparently never wild, 

Koenig in his description, which is a very full one, states that the 
stipules are “ crenate, toothed or sometimes fringed.” In all the speci- 
mens accepted as 0. commune which I have seen the stipules are entire, 
and Bumphius thus figures them. For this has well as for other reasons, 
I suspect that more than one species is included under the name 0. com- 
mune, L. 

11. Canabium coccineo-bbacteatum, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Ben- 
gal for ] 872, pt. 2, p. 296. A tree : young branches stout, minutely 
pale-pubescent. Leaves 10 to 18 in. long : stipules rather large, pube- 
rulous, pectinately lobed. , Leaflets 5 to 9, opposite, subcoriaceous, broadly 
ovate, oblong-ovate to oblong, shortly acuminate, setaoeous-sermlate 
or entire on the same tree ; the base ^oblique, rounded, or sub-ouneate : 
both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, slightly prominent 
beneath ; length 3*5 to 7*5, breadth 2 to 3 Id. ; petiolules *2 to *4 in., the 
terminal one 1*5 in. Panicles axillary, shorter than the leaves, decidu- 
ously puberulous, their branches rather long and spreading ; the flowers 
crowded towards their apices, rather numerous ; bracts longer than the 
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buds, ovate or oblong-acuminate, tomentose outside, scarlet. Flowers 
*3 in. long, on pedicels about as long as themselves, sub-globose. Oalysf 
campanulate, with three deep broad teeth, tomentose outside, glabrous 
inside. Petals longer then the calyx, valvate, ovate, obtuse, puberulous 
outside, glaberulous inside. Stamens 6 ; the anthers oblong, about as 
long as the free flattened glabrous filapients which rise from the edge 
of the fleshy corrugated disc ; md/. ovary minute. Female flowers 
and drupe unknown. Kurz For. Flora Burmah I, 209 ; A. W. Bonn, in 
Hook. flj. FI. Br. Ind. I, 536. Engler in De Cand. Monogr. Phanerog. 
IV, 149. 

South Andaman : Kurz, King’s collectors. 

12. Ganarium Manit, King, n. sp. A tree : young branches slender, 
pale brown, scurfy-puberulous. Leaves 9 to 12 in. long, stipules (if 
any) deciduous. Leaflets- 6 to 7, thinly coriaceous, ovate or ovate- 
rotund, shortly acuminate, entire ; the base very broad, rounded or sub- 
cordate, never nan’owed ; both surfaces quite glabrous, shining, the 
reticulations minute; main nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, rather 
straight, slightly prominent beneath ; length 3*25 to 4*5 in., breadth 
1*5 to 2*75 in, ; petiolulos *2 to *4 in., the terminal one longer. Panicles 
terminal, slender, shorter than the leaves, minutely pubescent ; their 
branches short (1 in, long), corymbose. Flowers *25 in. long, few; 
buds globular, each with an oblong, obtuse tomentose bract longer 
than itself. Calyx tomentose, widely campanulate, with 3 broad, shallow 
teeth. Petals slightly longer than the calyx, broadly ovate, sub-acute, 
minutely pubescent externally, glabrous internally. Stamens 6, anthers 
oblong, shorter than the free glabrous slightly flattened fllaments which 
are inserted outside the glabrous fleshy lobed disc. ; ovary none. Female 
flowers unknown. Pipe drupes ovoid-ellipsoid, glabrous, not trigonous, 
] to 1*25 in. long and *6 in. in diam. ; the woody persistent calyx flat 
and 3-angled. 

South Andaman Island : Man, King’s collectors. 

This resembles 0. euphyllum^ Kurz in its fruit, but has very dif- 
ferent leaves and panicles : the bracts of the inflorescence in this are 
moreover brown, not scarlet. 

13. Ganarium kadondon, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI, Br. Ind. I, 
535. A tree, young branches glabrous. Leaves 6 to 12 (rarely 15) in. 
long; their rachises terete, nearly glabrous, stipules (if any) deciduous. 
Leaflets 7 to 9, elliptic-obl6ng to elliptic, obtusely acuminate, entire, 
both surfaces glabrous or Nearly so, the base often unequal rounded or 
sub-cuneate ; main, nerves 6 to 9 pairs, spreading, incurved, Ef^ightly 
prominent beneath ; length 2*5 to 5 in., breadth 1 to 2*25 in ; petiolulos 
•35 to ‘5 in., the terminal twice as long. Panicles sparsely rusty- 
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tomentose ; the lateral branches short and corymbose, minutely braoteo-r 
late, Flowers globose in bud, about as long as the pedicels ; braoteoles 
minute, subulate. Galyx fleshy, cup-shaped, shortly pilose outside, the 
mouth with three shallow broad teeth. Petals valvate, rotund, densely 
ferruginous, pilose outside, pubescent inside. Stamens 6 ; the anthers 
broadly ovate, about as long as^the filaments which are dilated at the 
base, free, and inserted outside tlih broad fleshy lobed glabrous disc. 
Ovary ovoid, glabrous, stigma (in the bud) sub-sessile. Ripe drupe 
ellipsoid-ovoid, apiculate, not trigonous, glabrous, 1*15 in. long and *6 in. 
in diam. Engler in DeCand. Monogr. Phanerog. IV., 138. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 365. Perak: King’s 
collector, many numbers. Penang ; Curtis Nos. 495, 1432, 1433, 1434 ; 
Hullett, No. 186. Pahang : Ridley No. 2575. 

A species distinguishable by its globular buds ; its petals densely ruf- 
ous-pilose externally ; and by the long slender petiolules of the leaflets. 

14. Canarium rubiginosum, a. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. El. Br. Ind. I, 
534. A tree : young branches and inflorescence minuj^ly tawny-tomen- 
tose. Leaves 9 to 12 in. long, the rachisos glabrous when adult ; 
stipules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 5 to 7, coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, 
shortly and obtusely acuminate, entire, the base rounded or slightly 
narrowed; both surfaces glabrous when adult, the lower puberulous 
along the stout midrib and 10 to 13 pairs of spreading curving main 
nerves, the reticulations also distinct : length 3-5 to 4*6 in., breadth 1*25 
to 2 in, ; petiolules '6 in., the terminal one 1*5 in. Panicles of male 
flowers terminal and axillary, 4 to 10 in. long, the branchlets bearing 
the flowers at their extremities in condensed many-flowered dichoto- 
mous cymes. Buds globular, *1 in long, longer than the stout pedicels. 
Calyx a shallow entire cup. Petals deltoid, valvate, concave, much 
exceeding the calyx, minutely tawny-tomentose outside, glabresceut 
inside as is the calyx. Stamens 6, shorter than the petals, inserted on 
the outside of the lobed cushion-like fleshy disc ; the anthers oblong, 
about as long as the flat free filaments. Female flowers unknown. 
B/ipe d/rupe ellipsoid, nearly 1 in. long, and *6 in. in diam., obscurely 
trigonous, glabrous. Engler in DeCandolle Monogr. Phanerog. IV, 136. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib) No. 309. 

15. Canarium Kunstleri, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 70 feet high : 
young branches rather stout, pale brown, minutely and deciduously 
scurfy-tomentose. Leaves 14 to 20 inches ;* stipules deeply laciniate, 
puberulous, persistent. Leaflets 7 to 11,*' sub-coriaceous, oblong to 
elliptic-oblong, shortly acuminate, the edges crenulate or sub-entire ; 
the base rounded or sub-cuneate, slightly oblique ; upper surface 
glabrous, the lower glaucous (at least when young), puberulous on the 
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midrib and nerves, minutelj scaly; main nerves J2 to 16 pairs, spreading, 
onrving, rather prominent beneath ; length 4 to 8 in , breadth 2*25 to 
8* 25 in, ; petiolnles ‘3 to ’4 in., the terminal one twice as long. Male 
panicles terminal, rusty-puberulous, 10 to 12 in. long, spreading, compound, 
the flowers crowded on the ultimate branchlcts ; the pedicels short, 
tomentose, each with 1 or 2 oblong tompntose brown bracteoles which are 
longer than the globular buds, Flowers *3 in. long. Calyx shorter than 
the petals, cut nearly to the base into 3 ovate obtuse spreading lobes, to- 
mentose outside, puberulous inside. Petals ovate, tapering to each end 
(sub-rhomboid), the outer surface keeled, tomentose with glabrous edges, 
the inner glabrous. Stamens 6 ; anthers oblong, shorter than the slight- 
ly flattened free filaments which are inserted outside tlie glabrous 
corrugated disc ; ruddy ; ovary minute or 0. Female panicles as large as 
the male, fewer-flowered and the flowers larger, the bracts at the 
bases of the branches laciniate ; stamens rudimentary ; ovary ovoid, 
style short, thick, both glabrous, stigma largo and faintly 3-lobod. Pipe 
drupes ellipsoid, »#(ther blunt at each end, glabrous, very^slightly tri- 
gonous, 1 in. long and *6 in. in diam., the ^tyle persistent; the pedicel 
stout, ‘6 to *8 in. long, bearing several persistent bracteoles. 

Perak : King’s collector Nos. 7041, 7393 and 7509 ; Curtis, No. 2710. 

The nearest ally of this is 0. denticulatum, Blume, but that has 
much shorter filaments and smaller leaves ; its fruit is unknown. 

16. Canarium glaucum, Blume Mas. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 219. A tree 
40 to 60 feet high : young branches rather slender, lenticellate, deci- 
duously rusty-puberulous. Leaves 12 to 15 in. long, the rachis at first 
rusty-pubeiTilous, ultimately glabrous. Leaflets 7 to 9, oblong or ellip- 
tic, acute or shortly acuminate, the edges obscurely and minutely 
crenate or serrate or sub-entire; upper surface glabrous, the midrib 
pubescent ; the lower glaucous, msty-pubescent on the midrib and 
sometimes on the 10 to 14 pairs of rather prominent spreading 
main nerves. Stipules rotund -reniform, ’4 in. long. Panicles ter- 
minal, the male as long as, or longer than the leaves, with lax 
spreading branches which become shorter upwards. Male flowers 
•2 in. long., in small bracteate clusters at the cuds of the branchlcts ; 
bracteoles broadly ovate, tomentose outsidCv deciduous. Calyx cam- 
panulate with 3 broad shallow blunt teeth. Petals longer than the calyx, 
broadly ovate-oblong, concave, tonje^tose outside and glabrescent within 
like the calyx. Stamens 6* ^he filaments shorter than the anthers, free, 
dilated at the base, attache"!!* outside the glabrous disc; rudimentary 
ovary glabrous. Phnicles of female flowers shoi'ter than the males, but 
the flowers two or throe times as large. Ovamj globo.se and glabrous 
below, grooved and pubescent upwards and tapering into the style. 
J. 11. 32 
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Stig'ina large, capitatei 3- grooved. Pipe drupe ellipsoidal, tapering to 
the top, glabrous and shining, 175 to 2*25 in. long and 1 to 1*25 in. 
in diam., the persistent thickened calyx forming an open sub-entire cup 
at its base. 

Penang; Curtis Nos. 803, 862, 2708. Perak: King’s collector, 
No 7885. 

17. Canarium secundum, tienn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 532. 
A tree 30 to 50 feet high ; young branches slender, and like the raohises 
under surfaces of the leaves and inflorescence rusty-tomentose or 
pubescent. Xeawes 12 to 18 inches long ; leaflets 7 to 9, thinly coria- 
ceous, oblong, shortly caudate-acuminate, minutely serrate-dentate to 
sub-entire, the base rounded or slightly cuneate, upper surface glabrous 
except the minutely tomentose midrib ; the lower much reticulate ; 
main nerves 10 to 15 pairs, obscure above, bold beneath, curved, spread- 
ing ; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1*6 to 2 in. ; potiolules of lateral leaflets 
only *2 to *3 in., those of the terminal one twice as long. Stipules reni- 
form, densely tomentose outside, *35 in. long, and about *5 in. broad. 
Panicles terminal, rather slender, 10 to 18 in. long, and with lateral 
branches several inches long at the extremities of which the flowers 
are crowded in little heads ; bracts numerous, more or less ovate or 
qblong, rusty-tomentose, enveloping the buds. Flowers sub-sessile. 
Calyx with 3 broad lobes. Petals oblong, sub-acute, concave, rusty- 
tomentose outside, glabrous within. Stamens 6, the narrowly oblong 
anthei'S longer than the dilated filaments which are inserted outside 
the disc. Disc adherent to the ovoid glabrous rudimentary ovary. 
Female flowers unknown. Drupe elongated- ovoid, sub-trigonous, sub- 
acute, glabrous, about 2 in. long and 1 in. in diam., the pedicel stout and 
the persistent calyx 3-angled. Engler in DeCand. Monogr. Phanerog. 
IV., 116. Canarium, Wall. Cat. 9046. ? 0. Bennettii^ Engler in DeOand. 
1. c. 119. 

Singapore: Wallich, Hullett, Ridley No, 1812, King’s collector 
No. 345. Malacca: Griffith No. 1141 and 1145, Maingay, No. 300 (Kew 
Distrib.). Perak; King’s collector, Nos. 4330, 6101, 7610 and 10722 ; 
Soortechini, No. 2081. 

This is allied to 0. rufum, A. W. Benn., but its leaflets are thinner 
and the panicles much longer and more slender, with longer branches ; 
and the drape is much less distinctly trigonous. Dr. Engler has 
founded his species C, Bennettii on GriffitVs' specimen No. 1141. But 
on dissection of the flowers of the single'* specimen of that number in 
the Calcutta Herbarium, I cannot find that they differ from those , of 
the same collector’s No. 1145 which Engler refers to. 0, secundum^ 
Bennet and I therefore venture to reduce his species to this. The 
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filaments are slightly conjoined at the base and appear as if joined into 
a tube, but they are easily separable. 

16. Canabium nitidum, A. W. Benn. in Hook, fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 532. 
A tree 30 to 50 feet high ; young branches at first puberulous, but 
speedily glabrous. Leaves 7 to 12 in. long, glabrous, the rachis slender 
and the petiolules rather long. Legfiets 7 to 9, coriaceous, shining, 
oblong, shortly acuminate, quite eni)irc, the base rounded or slightly 
narrowed ; main nerves 7 to 9 paii*s, spreading, almost horizontal, very 
faint; length 3'6 to 6*5 in., breadth 1*2 to 1‘8 in.; petiolules *4 to *6 
in., that of the terminal leaflet 1 to 1*5 in. ; stipules deciduous (pot seen). 
Fruit in short terminal racemes : the drupes when ripe ovoid, tapering to 
each end, glabrous, 1*25 to 1*75 in. long, and about 1 in. indiam. Eugler 
in De Cand. Monog. Phaner. IV, 108 ; Wall Cat. 8546 in part 

Singapore: Wallich. Malacca: GriflBth 1147; Maingay No. 358, 
(Kew Distrib). Perak : King’s collector, Nos. 4604, 4*263, 5658 and 
10916. 

Male flowers of tliis are not known. The ripe drupe is much more 
ovoid than in the majority of the species, and this is the character by 
which, so far as the material goes (for male flowers of this are un- 
known) it is most readily distinguished from G, parvifolimi^ Benn. 
A flowering specimen recently collected in Singapore by Mr. H. M. 
Kidley(No, 3799) may belong to this, Kipe fruit from the same tree 
is required to settle the matter. 

2. Tkigonochlamys, Hook. f. 

A tree with pustulate tomentose-pubescent branches. Leaves alter- 
nate, imparipinnate, with opposite petiolulate leaflets. Flowers poljga- 
mous. Galyx large, keeled, with 3 large connivent valvate segments. 
Petals 3, valvate, about equalling the calyx. Disc annular. Stamens 6, 
inserted on the margin of the disc ; filaments very short. Ovary 3- 
celled, nearly globose ; style straight, short, stigma 3-lobed ; ovules 
2 in each cell, axile. Drupe obliquely globose, 1-celled, 1-seeded. — A 
single Malayan species. 

I, Tbigonochlamts Gbippithii, Hook. fil. in Trans. Linn. Soc. 
XXI II, 170, t. XXVII. A tree 60 to 100 feet high : young branches 
rather slender, sparsely lenticellate, rusty-puberulous. Leaves 6 to 12 
in. long, their rachises ifiinutely tomentose ; leaflets 13 to 15, thitily 
coriaceous, oblong-lanceolafte, acuminate, entire, the base rounded or 
slightly narrowed :> upper sui'face glabrous except the tomentose midrib, 
pale when dry ; the lower sparsely pubescent, pale brown when dry 
and the 13 to 15 pairs of sub-horizontal main nerves rather prominent: 
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length I ‘5 to 8 in., breadth *65 to *1 in. Panicles shorter than' the 
leaves, few-flowered, rusty-tomentose ; branchlets and pedicels with 
linear-oblong bracts. Flowers polygamous, *35 in. long. Calyx large, 
keeled, with 3 deep broad triangular connivent msty-tomentose segments. 
Petals narrowly elliptic, slightly exsertod, densely pale tomentose with 
a glabrous spot on the base jnside. Stamens 6, inserted by short 
filaments on the edge of a thin hypogynous annular glabrous disc, very 
small in the pistillate flowers. Ovary depressed sub-globular, glabrous, 
the style basi-lateral ; the stigma depressed, capitate, obscurely^ 3-lobed. 
Brwpe obliquely sub-globose, glabrous, about *5 in. in diam. Bennet 
in Hook. fil.Pl. Br. Ind. I, 539. Santiria Oriffithiif Engler in DO. 
Monog. Phancrog. IV, 155. 

Malacca; Grifiith, No. 1148; Maingay (Kew distrib.) No. 316. 
Perak ; King’s collector Nos. 4625, 1828, 8817. 


4. SANxmiA, Blume. 

Reziniforous trees. Leaves alternate, 3-foliolate or imparipinnato, 
firm ; leaflets opposite, slightly oblique, entire. Flowers in uniformly 
hermaphrodite, axillary or terminal branched panicles ; the stipules, 
(if any) fugacious, bracts usually obsolete, bracteoles minute. Calyx 
cupuliform, 3-Jobed or 3-fid, valvate. Petals 3, valvate or sub-imbricate, 
broad and truncate at the base, exceeding the calyx. Disc annular, 
fleshy, adnate. Stamens 6, distinct, usually inflexed, inserted on the 
margin or outside of the disc. Ovary 3-celled, with 2 ovules in each 
cell; stylp short, stigma capitate or 3-lobed. Drupe ellipsoidal or 
sub-globose, more or less laterally compressed on the ventral side, and 
the scar of the stigma usually lateral or basal, 1-celled, l-seeded ; the 
stone crustaceous, rarely woody. Cotyledons contortuplicate. — Distrib. 
Malayan Archipelago. Species probably 35. 

Panicles longer than the leaves. 

Panicles and leaves glabrous; leaflets 9 to 

20 in. long ... ... ... 1. S-floribunda* 

Panicles hispidlilous-pubescent ; leaflets 
sparsely hispidulous on the lower sur- 
face 4 to 8 in. long flowbrs on. long 
slender pedicels ... ... 2. Selaxa. 

Panicles pubernlous; leaflets glabrous; 
leaflets 3 to 9 in. long flowers on short 
pedicels ... ... ... 3. S. fasciculataa 
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Panicles shorter than the leaves. 

Panicles solitary, axillary or terminal, 
with rather long peduncles. 

Branches of the panicles few, lax, 
slender, very long and bearing the 
flowers on short distanjb cy mules ... 4. /9. piherula. 

Branches of the panicle numerous, 
stout, divaricate ; the flowers in 
• corymbose cymes towards their 

apices. 

Flowers *2 to *25 in. long ; ripe 
fruit more than 1 in. long ... 6. flf. macromrpa. 

Flowers *1 in. long or less : ripe 
fruit ‘6 to *7 in. long. 

Flower-buds conical ... 6. 5. Icevigata. 

Flower-buds globular ... 7, S. oblongifolia. 

Panicles sessile, branching from the base, 
sometimes more than one from a leaf- 
axil. 

Leaflets quite glabrous. 

Scar of stigma terminal in the 
ripe fruit ; leaflets narrowly ob- 
long, their main nerves 12 to 
14 pairs ... ... 8. S. longifoliam 

Scar of stigma of ripe fruit ap- 
proximated to its base. 

Leaflets oblong to elliptic- 
oblong; nerves 10 to 15 
pnirs ... ... 9. 5. Wrayu 

Leaflets elliptic-oblong to 
ovate ; nerves about 8 pairs 
or fewer ... ... 10. 8, ajnculata. 

Leaflets more or less hairy beneath. 

Leaflets quite glabrous on the up- 
per surface. 

Lower surface of leaflets 
boldly reticulate and rusty- 
pubescent ... ... 11. 8, costata- 

LoWbf surface not conspicu- 
• ously reticulate, rusty, 
puberulous when young ; 
main nerves about 10 pairs 12, 5. cotiferta. 
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Leaflets glabresoent on the upper 
surface, the midrib tomeutose ; 
lower surface densely rusty- 
tomentose ; main nerves 15 to 
20 pairs ... ... 13. 8 • multiflora. 

1. Santieia plobibunda, Kjng n. sp. A tree 20 to 30 feet hij;h : 
young branches stout, scurfy, rusty-pubescent. Leaves 2 or 3 feet long, 
the rachises flattened and channelled on the upper surface below the 
lowest leaflets, auricled at the very base, puberuloua at first but speedily 
glabrous^. Leaflets 13 to 15 or 17, coriaceous, oblong, shortly acuminate ; 
the base rounded, slightly unequal ; glabrous on both surfaces, the mid- 
rib alone sometimes puberulous on the lower, reticulations minute; main 
nerves 20 to 30 pairs, spreading, curving at the tips, interarching but 
slightly ; length 9 to 20 in., breadth 2*35 to 5 in. ; petiolules very stout, 
6 to 7 in. long. Panicles 2 to 3 feet long, slender, much branched, striate, 
glabrous, bearing numerous scattered horizontal short branchlets *6 
to 1*5 in. long which bear two or three 3- to 5-flowered cymules. 
Flowers 1 in. long ; their pedicels longer, unequal, slender, puberulous, 
with a few subulate bracteoles at the base. Calyx flat, 3-angled, 
glabrescent. Petals erect, deltoid, fleshy, concave, keeled along the 
middle, glabrous outside. Stamens 6, the filaments shorter than the 
oblong anthers, slightly dilated below, inserted on the outer surface of 
the edge of the thick fleshy cupular disc. Ovary small. Style short, stout, 
S-angled like the stigma. Pipe drupes elliptic, apiculate, glabrous, *8 in. 
long and ‘5 in. in diam ; the peduncles slender, *5 to *75 in. long ; stig- 
matic scar terminal. 

Perak : King’s collector, Nos. 7510, 7632 and 10151. 

There are in the Calcutta Herbarium flowering specimens of a 
species closely allied to this ; but in the absence of fruit 1 hesitate to 
describe it. 

2. Santiria laxa, King. A tree 50 to 70 feet high : young branch- 
es, rachises of the leaves, and the inflorescence densely clothed with rusty, 
hispidulous, spreading and mostly deciduous hairs. Leaves 14 to 22 in. 
long, the stipules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 7 to 9, oblong to oblong- 
elliptic, sometimes slightly obovate, shortly and abruptly acuminate, 
the edges entire, the base often unequal-sided, cuneate : length 6 
to 8 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*5 in., petiplule *4 or *5 in. ; both surfaces 
reticulate, the upper glabrous, the lower sparsely hispidulous especially 
on the midrib and nerves : main nerves Ti'to 14 pairs, slightly promi- 
nent on the lower surface, spreading, curving, interarching near the 
edge. Panicles usually much longer than the leaves, terminal, their 
branches short, lax, rather few-flowered, the ultimate branchlets gla- 
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brous, the larger hispid alous-pabescent. Flowers *3 in. in diam., gla- 
brous, shorter than the slender minutely bracteolate pedioels. Calyx 
with 8 broad, spreading, very blunt teeth, much shorter than the corolla. 
Petals 3, thick, slightly keeled on the back, ovate, obtuse. Stamens 6, 
free, about as long as the petals, inserted on the outer margin of the 
6-lobed, glabrous, cushion-like disc ; .anthers ovate, about as long as 
the thick rather flattened filaments : rudimentary ovary submerged in 
the disc, small, sub-cylindric, glabrous as is the thick fluted style; 
stigma 3-lobed. Female flowers unknown. Ripe drupes narrowly 
ellipsoid, trigonous, one side wider and flatter than the otjier two, 
glabrous, 1 to 1‘4 in. long and ‘6 to *7 in. in diam ; stone thin. 
Canarium laxum^ A, W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. B2. Tud. I. 635 ; Engler 
in DeCand. Monog. Phanerog. IV, 139. 

Malacca ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.,) No. 3C6. Perak : King’s col- 
lector, Nos. 3192 and 3516. Penang : Curtis No. 1431. Pahang; Kidley 
No. 2451. 

The drupes of this have the remains of the stigma terminal, and in 
this respect they agree technically with the diagnosis of Canarium, 
But they are not equally 3-sidcd as in that genus, one side being wider 
and more rounded than the other two. The structure of the flower is 
not at all that of Canarium, and I therefore transfer the species to 
Santiria. 

3. Santiria fasciculata, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FJ. Br. Itid. I, 
539. A tree 40 to 50 feet high : young branches at first rusty-pube- 
scent, becoming glabrous, the bark pale cinereous. Leaves 10 to 15 in., 
the rachis terete, at first puberulous, afterwards glabrescent, slightly 
flattened on the upper surface near the base. Leaflets 5 to 7, mem- 
branous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, more or less caudate-acuminate, the 
base cuneato, both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, spread- 
ing, much curved, mterarching, bold and prominent on the lower, in- 
conspicuous on the upper surface ; length 4*5 to 9 in., breadth 2 to 3 
in ; petiolules "75 to 1 in., much thickened at each end, the terminal 
one much longer. Panicles slender, puberulous, terminal, as long as or 
longer than the leaves, with few long, narrow, angular, lax branches 
bearing at intervals short 6- to 10-flowered cymules. Flowers *05 in. 
]ong ; the pedicels unequal, tomentose, bracteolate. Calyx cupular, 
hispid-tomentose outside with 3 bold, deltoid, acute teeth. Petals 
imbricate, slightly longer than the calyx, deltoid, glabrescent. Stamens 
6, filaments about as long* as the broadly ovate anthers and inserted 
outside the edge of* the ring-like glabrous disc. Ovary ovoid, glabrous. 
Ripe drupes naiTowly and obliquely ovoid, flattened on one side, slightly 
gibbous at the base, glabrous, the scar of the stigma terminal, *8 in. 
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long and ^6 in. in diam. Engler in DeCand. Monogr. Phane^^, IV, 
164. 

Malacca : Maingay {Kew Distrib.) No. 307. Penang ; Cnrtie No. 
1544. Perak: King’s collector, Nos. 3 123, 3319, 3716, 3500, 6610; 
Scortechini No. 1988. 

4. Santibia pubebula, a. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 
537. A tree 30 to 50 feet bigh : ^yonng branches slender, pale gray, at 
first pnberulons afterwards glabrous. Leaves 8 to 10 in. long, the raohi- 
ses glabrescent or glabrous, terete, fiatteiied on the upper surface just 
above the base. Leaflets 5 rarely 7, thinly coriaceous, elliptic to^blong, 
acute or shortly acuminate, the base slightly ciineate ; upper surface 
quite glabrous; the lower minutely puberulous, reticulate, the 9 to 11 
pairs of spreading, curving, interarching nerves prominent : length 4 to 
6 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*5 in. ; petiolules *4 to *6 in. long, the terminal 
one 1 to 1*75 in., all swollen at the upper end. Panicles terminal or 
axillary, shorter than the leaves, minutely tomentose, with a few lax 
spreading branches bearing rather distant, 5- to 8-flowered, sub-sessile 
cymules. Flowers about *05 in. long, the pedicels about as long, unequal, 
stout, tomentose. GaVyx cupular ; with 3, deltoid, acute teeth, tomen- 
tose outside. Petals valvate, ovate-rotund, concave, with a slight 
inflected point at the apex, glabrous, much longer than the Calyx. 
Stamens 6 ; filaments longer than the ovate anthers, inserted on the 
edge of the crenulate fleshy disc : ovary ovoid, glabrous. Bipe drupes 
narrowly ellipsoid, straight .on one side, curved on the other, obscurely 
3- or 4-ang1ed, glabrous, the scar of the stigma terminal ; length *75 in., 
diam. *35 in. Engler in JJG. Mon. Phan. IV, 16 J. 

Perak : Wray, No. 3210 : King’s collector. No. 3138, 3529, 6832. 

This comes very near to 8. fasciculata^ A. W. Benn., and I much 
doubt its being really distinct from that species. 

5. Santibia macrogarpa, King n. sp. A glabrous* tree, 40 to 70., feet 
high : young branches with brown lenticcllato bark. Leaves 5 to 9 in. 
long, the raohis slightly flattened on the upper surface near the* base. 
Leaflets thinly coriaceous, oblong-elliptic to obovato"br sub-rotund, ^very 
shortly and bluntly apiculate ; the base cuneate, rarely rounded ; main 
nerves 7 or 8 pairs, spreadmg, slightly curved, interarching boldly, slight- 
ly depressed on the upper surface ( when dry) atid sub-prominent on 
the lower ; length 3 to 4*75 in., breadth 2 to 2*75 in. ; petiolules *35 to 
*6 in., the terminal one 1 in. or more. PanicUs axillary, solitary, shorter 
than the leaves, with distant lateral branchtets *5 to 1 in. long and bearing 
at their apices 2- to 6-flowored bractcolate cymules. Flowers *2 to *25 in. 
long. Calyx thick, deeply cupular or sub-campanulate, with 3 bold 
triangular lobes, glabrescent. Petals twice as long as the calyx, fleshy, 
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glabrous, broadly oblong, very concave, the apex much thickened and 
deeply indexed and the sides partly indexed to form a kind of hood. 
Stamens 6; the filaments much shorter than the oblong anthers, 
lanceolate, dilated at the base and inserted outside the quadrate lobes 
of the thin ring-like disc. Ovary ovoid-globose, glabrous, tapering into 
the short thick style : stigma discoid. Ripe Jriipes obliquely ovoid, flat- 
tened on one side, glabrous, 1*25 to* 1*5 in. long, and about *75 in. in 
diam ; peduncle slender, *5 to 1 in. long, scar of stigma terminal, 

Paak ; King’s collector, Nos. 5304, 5580 and 7298. 

6; Santiria laevigata, Blume Mus, Bot. I, 211. A tre’o 50 to 100 
feet high : young branches dark-coloured, lenticellate, glabrous. Leaves 
9 to 17 in. long, glabrous: the rachiscs flattened below the lowest 
leaflet and channelled at the base. Leaflets coriaceous, elliptic-oblong to 
oblong, shortly acuminate ; the base usually rounded or sub-cordate, but 
sometimes narrowed and sub-oblique : both surfaces reticulate, the lower 
brown when dry : main nerves 11 to 17 pairs, sub-horizontal, slightly pro- 
minent on the lower surface ; length 4*5 to 9 in , breadth I 5 to 2*8 in., 
petioliiles about *5 in. Panicles shorter ‘than the leaves, axillary or 
slightly supra-axillaiy, solitary, 6 to 8 in. long (including the rather 
long peduncles), spreading; the branches ascending, puberulous near 
the apices where the flowers are crowded in conical ebracteolato cymes. 
Flowers less than *1 in. long, shorter than the pedicels. Calyx cupular, 
the mouth almost entire or waved, minutely tomentosc outside. Petals 
deltoid-rotund, the apex inflexed, valvate, glabrous. Stamens 6 ; anthers 
ovate, about as long as the filaments which are inserted by dilated 
bases outside the ring-like disc; rudimentary ovary small, ovoid. Female 
floivers not seen. Ripe dnipes *6 in. long, glabrous, broadly ovoid, blunt, 
flattened on one side, the remains of the stigma near the apex of the 
flattened side, peduncle *5 in. long. A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind. I, 538 ; Engler in DeCand. Monog. Phanerog IV, 165. t7a»a- 
rium laevigatum, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat., Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 648. Oauanum 
altissinmm^ Herb. Korth. 

Malacca; Griffith No. 1149, Maingay. Perak; King’s collector, 
Nos. 4438, 5441, 6839 and 7961 ; ScortechinL — Distrih. Sumatra. 

The leaves of this vary a good deal as to the number of the 
main nerves and as to the shape of the base, some having broad and even 
sub-cordate while others have cuneate bases. 

7. Santiria oblongippiIiIA, Blume in Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. I, 211. 
A tree 50 to 80 feet high ; young branches pale, lenticellate, at first 
scurfy, afterwards glabrous. Leaves 12 to 18 in. long; their .raebises 
terete, not winged at the base but slightly flattened, glabrous, the sti- 
pules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 7 to 9 in., thinly coriaceous, oblofg, 
J . II. 83 
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occasionally ovate-oblong or orate, slightly unequilateral esgeciallj at 
the base ; the apex very shortly abruptly and bluntly acuminate) ^gea . 
entire ; base in the oblong forms sub-enneate, in the ovate forms broad 
and rounded ; upper surfaces glabrous and reticulate, olivaceous when 
dry; the lower pale brown when dry, very minutely lepidote ^ main 
nerves 10 to 13 pairs (in the ovate forms only 7 or 8 pairs), spreading, 
interarcliing near the edge; leng*th4 to 6 in., the ovate forms shorter; 
breadth r75 to 2*25 in. ; petiolules *6 to *7 in., the terminal one TS in. 
Panicles axillary or terminal, shorter than the leaves, pale scurfy when 
young, divaricate, cymose, spreading, the flowers crowded near the extre- 
mities of the branches, ebraoteolate. Buds *1 in, in diam., sub-globular, 
about as long as the clavate pedicels. Calyx campanulate, deeply cut into • 
3, rotund, deltoid, sub-concave teeth, scurfy outside. Petals sub-rotund . 
with a truncate base, slightly concave, longer than the calyx, puber- 
ulous outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 6. Anthers oblong, about as 
long as the filaments : the latter flattened, narrow, inserted outside the 
glabrous, thin, fleshy, lobod disc. Pii'pe drupes ovoid, ellipsoid or globose, 
flattened on one side, oblique, obscurely 3-gonous, glabrous, *7 in. long, 
and ’5 in. in diam,, the scar of the stigma at the apex of the flatteliod 
side. Engler in DeCaiid. Mo nog. Phanerog, IV, 102. Santiria Maingayt, 
A. W. Benn. in Rook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. T, 538: Engler 1. c. IV, 165. 
Canarium ohlongifolmm^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 045. Ganan- 
\m eupteron, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat., Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 648. 

Malncca, (Kew Dist? ibf) No. 310. Perak : a common tree, Kipg’s 
collector. — OiSTian. Suinatia, Java, Borneo. 

Blunie’s original description (drawn up from specimens from 
Java and Sumatra) suits this plant well. An authentic specimen of 
Miquel’s Canarium eupteron shows that that species must be reduced 
here, as must Beimet’s Santiria Maingayi of which Maingay^s specimen 
No. 310 (Kew Distrib.) is the type. Canarium 8uh*repandum, Miq. 
is, according to its author, closely allied to 0. eupteron, Miq. and should 
probably also be reduced to this. 

8. Santiuia LONGiFOLiA, King n. sp. A tree 10 to 20 feet high : 
young branches very stout, (’5 to *75 in. in diam.), their bark brown, 
glabrous, lenticellate. Leaves 2 to 3 feet long, glabrous ; the rachises 
stout, flattened below the lowest leaflets, not winged at the bases. Leaflets 
11 to 15 pairs, narrowly oblong, gradually, tapering to the acuminate 
apej, the base oblique or rounded ; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spread- 
ing, curved, not prominent : length 9 to 11 in., breadth 1*75 to 2‘6 in. ; 
petiolules ;65 to 1 in., stout, enlarged at each end. Flowers unknown. 
Fruiting panicles much shorter than the leaves, one or two in the axil of 
a leaf, unequal, only 4 to 7 in. long, glabrous, the branches short. 
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Ripe irupes ovoid, flattened on one side, the scar of the stigma terminal, 
glabrous, 1 in. long, and ‘65 in. in diam. 

Perak : King’s collector, Nos. 3594, 6838. 

This is so unlike any descnbed species of Santiria that, in spite 
of the absence of flowers on the only specimens I have seen, I have 
ventured to name it. The small size of the tree and the large size of 
its leaves make it easy of recognition in the genus. 

9. Santiria Wrayi, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 30 feet high : young 
branches very thick, (*76 to 1 in. in diam.) Leaves 12 to 30 in, long ; 
the raohises trigonous, channelled in the lower part and almx)st winged 
at the base, puberuloua. Leaflets 13 *to 15, membranous, oblong to 

’ elliptic-oblong, very shoi*tly and bluntly acuminate; the base rounded, 
slightly oblique ; upper surface shining, olivaceous when dry, the lower 
pale brown, both glabrous and reticulate ; main nerves 10 to 15 paii s, 
spreading, curving, slightly prominent beneath, length 6 to 11 in., 
breadth 2*5 to 4 in. ; petiolules thickened at both ends, ‘5 to 1 in., the 
terminal one more than twice as long. Panicles 3 or 4 in. long, several 
densely crowded in the axils of one l^af, pbractcolate, 'puberulous or 
glabrescent below, the ultimate branches scurfy rufous-puberulous. 
Flowers *1 or ‘15 in. long, shorter than the pedicels. Caly,t cupular, the 
mouth with 3, broad, shalloV teeth, glabrous, with a few hairs near the 
edge. Petals valvato, rotund, glabrous, rather fleshy. Stamens 6 ; the 
anthers ovate, longer than the flattened fi laments which arc inserted 
on tho outside of the edge of the ring-like, flcslily, glabrous, corrugated 
disc. Rudimentary ovary small, ovoid. Female flowers unknown. Ripe 
drwpes obliquely ovoid, slightly compressed, blunt at each end, ‘6 to ‘75 in. 
long, glabrous, the scar of the stigma approximated to the peduncle, 
peduncle *5 in. long. 

Perak : Wray, Nos. 1423, 2970 ; King’s collector, No. 3089 ; Scorfce- 
chini No. 2095. 

Allied to S. conferta^ but with larger leaves and fruit, much less 
hai^y panicles, and perfectly glabrous leaves. 

10. Santiria AncuLATA, A. W. Benn. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
537. A tree 20 to 50 feet high: young branches with pale bark, 
puberulous. Leaves 6 to 8 in. long, stipules (if any) deciduous. Leaflets 
membranous, oblong, elliptic-oblong to ovate, more or less bluntly acu- 
minate, the base rounded or cunehte, glabrous on both surfaces and reti- 
culate especially on the lower; main nerves rather irregular, about 8 
pairs, ascending, curved, sligitly prominent beneath, length 3’5 to 5‘6 
in., breadth 1‘75 to 2‘25 in. ; petiolules ‘4 to ‘6 in., the terminal longer. 
Panicles axillary, slender, shorter than the leaves, more or less pyrami- 
dal, glabrous, the flowers small and crowded near the puberulous 
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apices, bracteoles minute. Flowers *1 in. or less in diam., their pedicels 
twice as long. Calyx cupular with 3 broad, shallow, blunt teeth, nearly 
glabrous. Petals rotund, glabrous. Stamens 6, indexed ; anthers ovate, 
about as long as the flattened filaments which are inserted by their 
slightly dilated bases outside the glabrous fleshy lobed and corrugated 
disc. Rudimentary ovary ovoid, sunk in the disc, pubescent ; style very 
short ; stigma 3-lobed, small, terminal. Female floiven's in panicles like the 
males, the stamens with broader filaments: dvary broadly ovoid, 
pubescent, style very short : stigma large, discoid, cupulate, terminal. 
Ripe drupes ovoid- globose, *6 in. long, glabrous, the scar of the stigma 
near the base, the pericarp tfiinly coriaceous. Engler in DeCand. 
Monogr. Phanerog. IV, 163. 

Malacca: Maingay, Nos. 303, 308, 314 (Kew Distrib.) Perak; 
Scortechini 1701 ; King’s collector ; — Distrib. ; Sumatra. 

The fruit is remarkable for the close approximation of the 
remains of the sHgma to the peduncle. The venation of the leaves 
is variable : in many specimens the main nerves bifurcate about half 
way between the midrib and the edge of the leaf, while in others there 
is no bifurcation at ail. 

11. Santtbu costata, a, W. Henn. in Hook, fil, FI. Br. Ind. I, 
637. A tree : young branches with gray bark, rusty-pubenilous at first, 
ultimately glabrous. Leaves 6 to 9 in. long : stipules (if any) deciduous ; 
the rachises broadly channelled above in the lower part, but not winged 
at the base. Leaflets coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic, shortly 
and bluntly acuminate, the base acute or rounded : upper sui'faoe quite 
glabrous and shining, the midrib prominent on both surfaces ; lower 
surface boldly reticulate and with a few scattered hairs; the 9 to 11 
pairs of main nerves spreading, curving, very prominent, rusty-pubescent ; 
length 3*6 to 4'5 in., breadth 1'26 to 2 in., ; petiolules *35 to *6 in., 
thickened at both ends. Panicles solitary, much shorter than the loaves, 
(only about 3 in. long) few-branched, rnsty-tomentose, deciduously 
braeteolate. Flowers *1 in. long, in small fascicles at the ends of J;he 
branchlets ; the slender pedicels about as long or longer. Calyx cupular, 
truncate, dentate, glabrescent. Petals much longer than the calyx, 
broadly o/ate, blunt, concave, nearly glabrous. Stamens 6 ; the filaments 
about as long as the anthers, slender and inserted beneath the margin 
of the outside of the small ring-like disc. Ripe drupes narrowly ovoid, 
slightly flattened on one side, *76 in. long and *6 in. in diam., thB 
scar of the stigma apical. Engler in DeCandolle Monogr. Phanerog. 
IV, 167. 

Malacca: Maingay (Eew Distrib.) No. 313. Perak: King’s col- 
lector, No. 7697. 
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The short rasty-tomentose panicles, and almost glabrous flowers on 
slender pedicels distinguish this from 8* fasciculata, to which it is 
closely allied. The leaves also give diagnostic marks, those of this 
species having more nerves and being pubescent beneath. 

12. Santiria conperta, a. W. Benn. in Hook. til. FI Br. Ind, 1, 
^>37. A tree : young shoots rather stout (’36 in. in diam.), rusty-puber- 
lilous, afterwards glabrous and striate. Leaves 12 to 18 in. long; 
.stipules (if any) deciduous, the rachis rufous-pubcrulous when young. 
Leaflefs coriaceous, 9 to 13, oblong to oblong- lanceolate, gradually tajmring 
to the acuminate apex, the base rounded : upper surface glabrous, 
shining, minutely reticulate, olivaceous when dry; the lower brown 
wheif dry, minutely rusty-pubcrulous wlien young; main nerves about 
10 pai)'S, spreading, curving, .slightly prominent on the lower surface: 
length 3*5 to G in., breadth l‘G to 2 in., petiolnles *6 to *7 in. Panicles 
3 to 4 in. long, several from an axil and much shorter than the leaves, 
rufous -pubescent, densely ci’owdod, bracleolos niinnto; pedicels slightly 
shorter than the flowers. Flowers *1 to *15 in. long. . CWyoj cupular, 
with 3 shallow broad teeth, rusty-tomontdse outside. Petals imbricate, 
rotuud, concave, puborulous. Stamens G, inflexed, the anthers ovate, 
about as long as the flat tiJaiueiits w^hich are inserted on the edge of the 
fleshy ring-like disc; rudimentary ovary small, glabrous, ovoid. Female 
flowers not seen. ' Hipe drupes obliquely^ ovoid, dark -coloured, glabrous, 
rather less than *5 in. long, the scar of the stigma near the base, pericarp 
stoutly coriaceou.s. Englcu* in De Candolle Monogr. Pliancrog. IV, 160. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kevv Distrib.) No. 306, Griffith No. 1150. 

This is readily distinguished by ifs crowded condensed rufous- 
tomentose panicles and small glabrous fruit. 

13. Santiria multiplora, A. W. Bemi. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 538. A tree, 60 to 100 feet high ; young branches rather stout (*35 to 
*5 in. in diam.), densely and minutely rusty-tomeiitose like, the 
rachises and under surfaces of the leaves and the inflorescence. Leaves 9 
to- 16 in. long ; the rachises terete in the upper part, but channellecf near 
the bni^e. Leaflets 5 to 7, coriaceous, oblong or elliptic-oblong, tapering 
slightly to the shortly acuminate apex ; the base ciineate or obliquely 
rounded ; upper surface glabrescent except the tomentose midrib and 
15 to 20 pairs of 8ub-horizont;il main nerves which are bold and pro- 
minent on the lower surface; length 4*5 to 10 in., breadth 2 to 3 in., 
petiolules *4 to *5 in. Panwles axillary or terminal, .solitary, shorter 
than the leaves, ebj^acteolate, (? braetcoles oaduenus) spreading. Flowers 
crowded at the extremities, *1 in. long, slightly longer than their tomen- 
tose pedicels. Oalyx a shallow cup, the mouth almost entire or with 3 
shallow wavy teeth, tomentose outside. Petals much longer than the 
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caljx, slightly imbricate, thick, broadly ovate, obtuse, with short 
slightly inflexed apical appendix, glabrous. SUmms 6, the ovate anthers 
about as long as the thick flattish filaments which are inserted on the 
etigc of the thick fleshy ring-like disc ; rufUmentary ovary ovoid, ‘minute. 
Female flowers not seen. Ripe drupes ovoid-globose, flattened on one side, 
*75 in. long, glabrous, -the scar of* the stigma below the apex of the 
flattened side. Bugler in UeCand. Monogr. Phanerog. IV, 160. 

Malacca: Griffith, No. 1151; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 305. 
Perak : King’s collector. 

1 quite agree with the author of this species that, when better 
material of Santiria toinentosa, Bluine (Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1, 211), shall 
be forthcoming, the two will ])robably be found to be identical. 
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The Hindus of Eastern hengal’^From the papers of the late Dr. 

James Wise, Edited hy the Anthropological* Secretary, 

The Hindus of Bengal claim to bo pure Aryans, but the Hindps of 
Upper India repudiate any relationship with them. The Aryan immi- 
gration extended gradually throughout Bengal, and the tio which bound 
the settlers to their faith and peculiar usages was relaxed by residence 
among aliens. The example of races untrammelled by caste or religious 
scruples also led them to shake off all bonds and assert greater freedom 
of action. The priesthood formed illegal connootions and neglected their 
religious duties, while the mixed offspring obseiwcd none of tho^Brdh- 
mauical ordinances. In the tenth century corruption and irreligion 
being universal, Adisilra introduced priests, trained in the orthodox 
school of Kanauj, to reform and educate the people. But ijbe arrival of 
a small body of religious teachers did little towards elevating the Brah- 
mans, or laity, and in the twelfth century Ballal Sen found only nine- 
teen families of th<;s'''H,afht Brahmans living in strict obedience to all 
that their religioi^ ^eihanded These families were raised to the high- 
est rank, but those who had forfeited all respect and formed illegal 
marriages were reduced to secondary, or eveq^ lower grades. <.The inno- 
vations made by this monarch only affected ^the B&fhi and Yarendra 
J. 111. 1 
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Dr. J . Wise— Tfce Hindus of Eastern Bengal. 

I^reni, or orders, for the YaidUca and Bhaf, refasihg to be classified by 
a Vaidy^, retired into the hill countries of Sylhet and Orissa ; and the 
other tribes, i^ho had become hopelessly demoralised, were left un- 
touched. 

The chief object of the reform organised by Ballal Sen was the 
creation of an aristocratic and powerful hierarchy, placed in such a posi- 
tion of dignity, that no misdemeanour and no immortality could deprive 
it of hereditary privileges, or the* reverence of the lower classes. An 
illegal marriage was the only transgression entailing loss of rank and 
forfeiture of respect. No provision was made in this new code for the 
elevation of the lower ranks wlien families became extinct ; consequent- 
ly, as Kulin houses disappeared, the difficulty of procuring husbands 
for daughters vastly increased, and when the third recognisation of 
the order was made by Devi Vara, in the fourteenth century, polygamy 
and the buying and selling of wives was the engrossing occupation of 
the twice- boi*n Brahmans. 

In spite of these successive endeavours for securing the purity of 
the Bengali •Brahmans, it is remarkable that Eanaujiya, and other 
Brahmanical tribes of Hindustan, have always despised and repudiated 
any connection with their Bengali brethren. In their religious and 
domestic ceremonies, habits of life, and mode of living, Bengali Brah- 
mans are quite distinct from any of the other tribes, and the only point 
of attachment between them is when outcast Kaiiaujiyas marry Srotrijj^ 
maidens and become absorbed into their ranks. Although clinging with 
characteristic pertinacity to all the prei’ogatives of their order, modem 
ideas are gradually undermining their bulwarks, and the exclusive rules 
are step by step yielding t6 education and the progress of the nation. 
Kulin Brahmans are now found adorning the bench, the bar, and the 
medical profession, and, while proving useful members of society, exert 
a rare influence for good over their Hindu countrymen. 

Besides the Barhi and Varendra tribes, there were in Bengal four 
inferior classes of Brfihmans left out of the organisation of Ballal Sen, 
namely, the Vaidika, Sapta-§ati, Achdrya, and Agradana. The three 
first claim to have been resident in Bengal before the reign of that 
monarch, and the services^ of all the four are still required by the Rayhi 
9reni at many important ceremonies. The Vaidika is the only division 
that has preserved an honourable position ; but whether this is owing 
to their being descendants of Kanaujiya Brahmans, ‘^to the respectability 
and decency of their lives, or to their independence character, is very 
doubtful. They decline to give their daughters in marriage to the 
Kulin Brahmans of Bikaramptir, and refuse to act for any clean §ddra, 
or Brahman, unless his family can trace their ongin to Kanauj. The 
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Sapta- 9 ati, undoubtedly one of the oldest Bengali septs, is gradually be- 
ing absorbed by the ^rotriya, and few confess they belong to it. In a 
few years they will be sought for in vain. The AchArya and Agradana 
are Brahmans only in name. The former are chiefly employed in secular 
occupations, and in discharging duties useful, but unknown, to the Vedas 
or Pur&Qas. The Agradana, claiming to rank above Acharya, is the 
most despised of the sacred order, •and clcai; §iidras, as well as Patit 
Brahmans, would be degraded by eating with them. 

The Patit Brahmans are the most active representatives of the 
Hindu hierarchy, having fallen from their high estate by neglecting 
religious duties, ofiiciating in Sudra temples, marrying info inferior 
grades, or acting as Purohits to the Varna Sankara.^ The loss of rank 
has in some respects been mitigated by the affection and devotion of the 
laity, and by the high social position given by the caste for which they 
officiate. It is to this class, abandoned by the Kulms, that India owes 
the spread of the Hindu religion among the wild tribes of the Tarai, 
Assam, and Eastern Bengal, and the conversion of the semi-Hindnised 
aborigines throughout Bengal. Bad and immoral piany of these 
Sudra Brahmans are, but as a class their lives are not one long course 
of depravity and selfish iiicliilgencf^, as ‘is too often the case with the 
Kullns. Education has made no progress among thorn, and lioldiflg 
the position they do, concession to the wants of the ago is not to bo 
expected. Their hold over the men is slowly loosening, but the women 
^dlill obey and worship them, and while this subjection lasts, Hindu caste 
and Hindu exclusiveness will remain. 

Though not recognised in hooks, many social grades are found 
among these fallen Brahmans. Those ministering to the Nava-^akha,* 
popularly called Sudra Brahmans, occupy a position of comparative 
distinction ; but at tbe bottom of the scale Brdhmans appear, who are 
accounted lower than the vile caste they serve ; while such an indivi- 
dual as the Chan^al, or P6m Br&hman scarcely deserves to ho called 
by that proud title. 

The Vaisya caste, standing next the sacred order, occupies a very 
anomalous and strange position. Their claim to be genuine Vai^yas is 
admitted by the higher classes, hut the Balldli Vaidya^ and Kdyath 
refuse to touch food prepared hy them. This small caste deny that 
Ballal Sen reorganised or interfered in any way with their regulations, 
and for this reason ^it remains isolated and unrecognised by Hindus. 

The two next^caste^ are the Vaidya and Kdyath, who repudiate 
the name of Sdf^dra, and maintain that Ballal Sen did not enroll them 

1 Literally, mixture of colours : hence mixture of castes. 

f Or Kava-l^ay^ka, tbe nine inferior castes. 
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among the “ Nava-I^akha.” Poth are satisfied* to rest their title of 
superiority on the fabnlous births of their reputed ancestors. Ball&l 
Sen belonged to the Vaidya caste, and it is to his partiality that it 
secured pre-eminence. On one section the Brahnianical cord was be- 
stowed, although the caste profession was a dishonourable one, and 
Ghataks were engaged to preserve the family puiity. There has al- 
ways existed much latent* jealousy \}et ween the Vaidya andKiyath, but 
the latter acknowledge somo inferiority, although the cause of this 
difference is never defined. 

The Kayath is undoubtedly one of the oldest tribes inBengtil, but it 
is unnecessary to believe all that is said of Adisiira and the five servants 
of the five Kanaujiya Brahmans. One branch, the Bangaja,*^ has been 
settled for many generations at Kdilpiir, along with the caste Qhataks, 
and Kulin Kayath families are as ])unctiiious and as vain of their birth 
as any Giinguli, or Mukharji, although the Lalds of Mathura and Agra 
laugh at such pretensions, and will not recognise them as Kayaths at 
all. 

The Kovala, or pure §6dra, does not exist in Bengal. All castes 
below the Brahman belong to the “ Var^ia Sankara,*’ being the offspring 
of parents of different tribes. 

The recognised authorities on castes are the Institutes of Mann, the 
Jdti Nirnaya chapter of ike BraJima-Vaivartta Parana,® and the Jatimald. 
According to the Brahmans it was the wickedness of Vena, the Tlajarshi^ 
who ordered that no worship should be performed, no oblations offered,^ 
and no gifts bestowed on Brahmans, and caused the people to disobey 
the laws and intermarry with prohibited classes. Until his era 
Brdhmans only married Brahmans, Sudras, women of their own rank, 
and Chandals followed their own tribal customs. It was natural for 
the priests to attribute the irreligious propensities of the people to a 
cause like this ; but there is jno doubt that laws prescribed by the Brdh- 
mans for maintaining the pnrity of their order must have been soon 
violated by those in whoso favour they were enacted. Although marri- 
ages between individuals of different tribes gave origin to the Vari^a- 
Sankara, or mixed castes, the Puraijas give other explauations. Accord- 
ing to the Bi; 4 hma-Vaivartta Parana, the gardener, blacksmith, shell- 
cutter, weaver, potter, and brazier are descended from the offspring of 
Vipvakarma, the celestial architect, and^Ghritachi, an Apsara, or nymph 
of heaven, and hence it is that all Karus^ br artisans, worship their 
progenitor with exceptional reverence. The reasoTtSj'a^ain, why certain 

I Bftnga, or Vanga-ja, Bengali born. 

® A synopsis of this is given in the Calcutta JtevieWy vol. xv, p 60. 
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castes are degraded •are often qiiite Indicrons, but this does not cause 
their rejection. The Sfitradhara lost rank for refusing to supply tlie 
Brahman %ith sacrificial wood ; the Cbitrakara for painting execrably ; 
and the Suvar^akira for stealing gold given him to mould an idol. 
The modern Siinri moi’eovcr, does not resent being told that his ancestor 
was created from the chips of the mutilated trunk of Gane^a, nor the 
Knmdr that Siv transfonned a watebpot into jtho first potter. 

According to the classification of Ballal Sen, as interpreted in Eastern 
Bengal, the nine following castes are considered pui*e, and the so-called 
§udra Brahman officiates for all : — 

Sankhari. Knmdr. Gop-Goala. 

Tanti. Malakar. Madhu Napit, 

Kamar. Napit. Baaai 

Judging, however, by traditions still surviving, the position of a 
caste in the new roll depended chiefly on its usefulness and importance 
to the community at large. Tlio profession whi()h had proved itself 
essential to the comfort or welfare of the Tlindu hierarchy was at onco 
promoted to a higher level, while the less important was T;educed. Thus, 
the Tanti, unclean in Bihfir, became clean in Dacca, and the indispensable 
barber was raised to the same social level as the Kavasth. The relative 
position of the various castes is still a burning question in Bengal, and 
in large villages where any caste predominates, its claims to superior 
rank are usually conceded. For instance, the Gandha-banik, Telf, 
TambuH, and Kansari often assert, to good purpose, the right of being 
enrolled among the nine, and if their voice be snfliciently loud and in- 
fluential it will bo heard. 

The Nava-Sakha have five servants, or Pancha-vartta, attached to 
them in common, who possess the proscriptive right of attending at all 
caste and family celebrations. The five servants aro the Bi-ahman, 
Maliikar, Dhoba, Na])it, and Naja, or musician, who are presumed to be 
exclusively engaged in the service of tlio Sudras, but they also earn 
money by waiting on lower castes. Even now-a-days some woik for the 
Siirya-vafisi, wlio ten years ago were not Hindus in name, while others 
readily work for the Ihioti, Kapali Kavvali, Paraaam Das, and other 
tribes of doubtful origin. Where the fisher castes are ^numerous and 
cannot be overlooked, no difficulty is found in engaging thoir services. 
They work indeed for all castes employing a Patit Brahman, but the 
utterly vile tribes, the* Blminmali, Chamar, Patni, and SiSni*!, having 
Brahmans of their* owfi, are not served by the Pancha-vartta. To this 
general rule, liowcver, there are exceptions. The worshipful barber, 
for instance, condescends to shave, but will not pare the nail? of the 
Saha rice merchant. 
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Althongh caste is no longer revered as an old. institution sanctified 
hj religion and immemorial usage, and is disappearing before tbe as- 
saults of modem civilisation, a tendency to tbe formation of new castes 
still exists. Semi-Hinduised races are being enrolled among Hindus 
and old established castes are being split np by adopting new occupations. 
But if this new occupation be not dishonouring, the Purohit continues 
his ministration. For instance, thte great Chandal tribe has given off 
eight branches, yet the Chandal Brahmans officiate for all. On the 
other hand, the agriculture Kaibarttas, having taken to a base employ- 
ment, are obliged to support a Purohit of their own. 

Between the Siidras and the Nicha, or vile castes, many tribes, 
organised by degraded Brahmans, or united by the exigencies of modern 
civilisation, are found occupying an uncertain position, exposed to the 
sneers of the exclusive and conservative Sudras. 

These intermediate castes are — 


BAoti. 

KAudho. 

Lohait Kori. 

Baqqal. 

KapAli. 

Nar, 

Bhat. , 

Kami. 

ParA^ara DAs. 

Berua. 

Karral. 

Pa{ial, 

Hal wall Das. 

KawAH. 

Sutar. 


Tn the Tantras,^ the epithet Antya-ja, or infeiior, is applied to tho 
following seven tribes: — washerman, currier, mimic (KTata), fisherman, 
‘‘Meda,” or attendant on women, cane-splitter ( Varuda), and mountaineer 
(Bhilla). The term Antyavasayin, or dwellers outside tho town, wuif^ 
given to the Dorn, Pan, Hari, and other sweeper castes. 

We, however, possess a very correct list* of the outcaste tribes in 
Bengal in tbe roll of pilgrims excluded from the temple of Jagannatli. 
If prohibited castes are distinguished from professions there are only 
eleven castes so utterly disreputable that they dare not enter the sanc- 
tuary. These are the — 

Sunfi. Kahar. Tiyar. 

Nama-Sudra. Raj-Vansi. BhdinmdK. 

Dhobfi. Cliamar. Hari. 

Jogi. P6m, 

Much information regarding caste, as understood in Bengal, is obtain- 
ed by comparing the relative position of HindustAnis who reside, or 
temporarily sojourn there, with that of castes native to the province. 

Permanent residence is always attended by social expulsion, but a 
stay of a few years is with some castes a disquftlifioafilon, with others it 

Oolebrooke’s Essays^ ii, 164. 

Harington’s AnalyBitf iii, 213 ; Hunter’s Orissay i, 136. 
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is not so. For example, the Ahir, Snrahiya, and Kanaujiya Brahmans, 
who keep up communication with their kindred and marry from their 
own homes, are reckoned pure ; but the Kahar, Ahir, and Kdndd domi- 
ciled in Bengal forfeit all claim to be considered stainless. By adopting 
local Sudra customs and marrying with women of the country Hindus- 
tdni tribes are stigmatized as “ Khonja,” or debased. The Kanaujiya 
Brahman, again, expelled by his family for 'these delinquencies, finds 
shelter in the ranks of the Srotriya j but above this he cannot expect to 
rise, and his children must be content with a very ambiguous position. 

The steps by which a Hindustani caste loses its original rank and 
gains a new one may be traced in the case of the potters. The Kumhdr 
of Bihar is always unclean in Bengal, but if he marries a kinswoman he 
may return to his home without loss of rank. The Raj-Mahallia potters 
however, being in an intermediate state, have neither risen to an equali- 
ty with the Bengali Kumdr, nor remained unclean like the Kumhar. 
The Sudras of Bengal drink from their water-vessels, and, still more 
blessed, the Sudra Brahman ministers unto them. Lastly, the Bengali 
Kumar, originally of the same stock, has become in the course of ages 
a pure §tidra and one of the Nava-Saklu^. 

In no instance, however, is the separation between kindred castes 
BO striking as with the Chamars and Rishis. Both belong to the same 
tribe, both arc equally vile in the eyes of Hindus, and both live apart 
« ^rom all other castes, yet similar occupations not only excite jealousy 
and enmity, but prevent all friendly intercourse between them. 

Occupations, moreover, which a Hindustani may engage in at home 
without stain or obloquy, are sometimes unbecoming when the habitation 
is in Bengal. Thus the Domni and Chdmain, professional musicians in 
Upper India, are disgraced by playing for hire in Bengal, while on the 
other hand, such menial work as the Mungirya Tantis perform in Dacca 
would be considered very debasing in their own district. 

Although continuous residence at a distance usually repels, a 
brief sojourn sometimes draws together, disunited sub-divisions. Thus 
the difEercnt branches of Ahirs and Chhatris intermarry in Bengal and 
lose caste, although debarred from doing so in Hindustan. 

The Brahmanical order to which the.Purohit belongs is generally 
a nice test of the rank accorded to a Hindustani caste. Among tho 
lower tribes the Guru belongs aithor to one of the Da^nimi orders, or he 
is a Vaishnava pbagaj;,* who visits his flock at regular intervals, con- 
firming the old, and teaching the young the rudiments of their faith. 
Maithila Brahmans, on the other hand, ordinarily act as Purohits to 
Kurmi, Chhatri, Kandd, Ahir, Chain, aud Kewat ; but Chhatris are 
occasionally found with a Sarsut, or Sarasvati, BrShman, and Kurmis 
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and Dosadhs with a Sakadvipaj. The Kanaujiya<tribe again ministers 
to Binds, Tdntis, and Gddariyas. In the case of the Ea^^a Ehatris, 
whose parentage is equivocal, the strange phase is found of a Eanaujiya 
acting as Purohit, a ^rotriya of Bengal as Guru. 

A most important distinction between Hindnstdni and Bengali castes 
of similar origin, is the religious belief found among them. It may be 
said with perfect truth that Vaishnavism, in one or other of its diverse 
foims, to the exclusion of Saivaism and all other creeds, is the faith 
professed by the agricultural, artizan, and fisher tribes of Bengal. The 
worship of Krishna has for obvious reasons attracted well nigh all the 
Goala and other pastoral tribes of India. The teaching of Chaitanya 
and his successors has made little progress among Hindustani castes, 
but the sympathetic creeds of Kabir and Hanak Shah have attracted 
multitudes of disciples. The Kurmis and Dosadhs especially patronise 
Kabir ; the Kewa^s, Kumhars, and many Dosadhs enroll themselves 
under the banner of Nanak. 

It is among castes from Northern Bengal, such as the Kandd 
Bind, Muriari, and Surahiyd, that the followers of the strange Panch- 
Pii'iya creed are to bo met with. Other curious sects, unknown to 
Bengal, arc also found in their ranks. The Tirhutiya Tantis are mem- 
bers of the Buddh Earn communion. Kurmis often profess the doctrines 
taught by Daiya Dds, and many Dosadhs those of Tulasi Das. Still 
more worthy of notice is the existence among them of an old prehis- 
toric cultus. The apotheosis of robber chiefs by Dosadhs, the deifica 
tion of evil spirits, as Rahu by the Dosadhs, Kasi Baba by the Binds, 
and Madhu Kunwdr by Tantis, and the animistic idea, endowing with 
life and personality the destructive energy of the Ganges, are all forms 
of belief unknown to castes native to Bengal. 


The Marriage Oustome of K6e/.— By Sarat Chandra Das, O.I.E, 

PART L 

The Ancient Marriage Customs op Tibet, 

(As now pi'evailing in Ptirangy Nah-ri, and the country round Lake 

Manasarovara») 

« 

Marriage by capture, as it now, to some extent, prevails in Parang 
and the country round Lake Manasarovara, existed in former times in 
Tibet and in the Cis-Himalayan countries. In U and Tsang compora- 
tivoly few remnants of th^ ancient custom now remain, though in 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and the Himalayan district of Spiti, near Kulu, a 
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survival of it may bfe traced in the part played by the Mn^chan (thief) 
in marriags ceremonies,* 

In Purang when a young man wishes to marry a girl, he watches 
her movements, and carefully ascertains the places where she frequently 
goes for agricultural or pastoral wol?k. When he finds a good 
opportunity, he comes, accompanied by one or two of his friends, and 
tracks her to the field, or to the pasture where she happens to go, and 
finding her alone carries her by foreo to his houso. keeps her con- 
fined in a separate house so as to have abundan^opportuiiity of soliciting 
her favours. He provides her with good food and nice clothes and re- 
mains near her to coax her and to win her love. When he goes out of 
the house ho leaves some one of his trusted friends to guard her against 
seductions of other men and the attempts of her parents to take her 
away. Sometimes her parents come in search of her, or send men to 
fetch her home. If the girl be unwilling to live with her captor, or 
if her parents do not pemciit her to marry him, the matter is settled 
by the village elders or the tribunal of the Jong-pon (district chief). If 
they permit the union, an auspicious day is fixed for the jnarriage when 
a good deal of chang (wine) is consumed. The entertainment on the 
marriage occasion is therefore called chang-thilng (drinking of wine). 

Marriage by elopement , — When a girl has given her heart to a 
young man, but her parents will not let her marry him, she elopes with 
him. He is liolped in the elopement by two or three sturdy friends, who 
^company him to prevent a rescue on the part of the parents and to see 
the couple safely through. Having brought her to his homo he accom- 
modates her in a good house engaged for the purpose. Hero he conceals 
her and enjoys the honey-moon, by takyig care to employ a number of 
strong men to guard his bride from being carried away by other men or 

• Spiti. Po/yandrv,— Marriage customs. — In Spiti polyandry is not recognised, 
as only tho elder brother marries, and tho younger ones become monks. But there 
is not tho least aversion to tho idea of two brothers cohabiting with the same 
woman, and, 1 believe, it often happens in an unrecognised way, particnlarly among 
the landless classes who send no sons into the monasteries. I heard in Spiti, that 
when the bridegroom’s party goes to bring tho bride from her father’s house, they 
are met by a party of the bride's friends and relations who stop the path : here- 
upon a sham* fight of a very rough description .ensues, in which the bride- 
groom and his friends, before they are allowed to pass, are well drubbed with good 
thick switches. 

In Spiti there is a regular ceremony of divorce which is sometimes used when 
both parties consent? Husband and wife hold the ends of a thread, repeating 
meanwhile : — “ One father and mother gave, another father and mother took away : 
as it was not our fate to agree, we separate with mutual good-will." Tho thioad 
is then sevorod by applying a light to tho middle. After a divorce a woman is at 
liberty to marry whom she pleases. (Crookes Notes and QueHes, jrc.) 

J. III. 2 
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by the friends qf her parents. In the meantime hiii friends, or father, or 
relations go as long-mi (begging men) to the bouse of the gM’s father. 
They take with them some presents for him, and also provisions for their 
own use during tlie time they remain there. They do not venture to go 
near the house of the bride's parents, but remaining at a distance of about 
a hundred yards or more from it, swing a Ichatag (salutation scarf) to say 
that they have come to humbly propose the auspicious marriage of their 
daughter. At first the parents and their friends take no notice of this 
and decline to look at tlfem. The long-mi continue their silent entreaties 
for three or four days, and do not leave the place until by their ‘ impor- 
tunity they have moved the hearts of the bride’s parents. The father 
of the girl then brings them before the elders of the village, and asks 
the latter to inflict on them the punishment they deserve for having 
stolen his daughter. 

If the I6ng-mi abide by their decision and pay the fine immediately, 
the marriage proposal is formally received by the bride’s parents. In 
the meantime the bride returns to her father’s house. Then an auspi- 
cious day is fixed for the wedding entertainment which is called chang- 
th4ng, when the Mends and relatives of the bridegroom come to fetch 
the bride to the bridegroom’s place. The bridegroom being conscious 
of his guilt dare not visit the house of the bride’s father, till a long time 
after the completion of the marriage. If he indiscireetly happens to go 
there he is given the appellation of Mn-chan (thief), and dealt with 
accordingly. 

Among the upper classes in Purang parents generally arrange for the 
marriage of their sons and daughters. First of all comes the betrothal.* 
When the parties betrothed re^ch the proper age, i, e., about two or three 
years after attaining to puberty, they are married. The bridal party, 

* Among Ladakis, betrothals, which arc the occasion for n little drinking of 
tea and changt are arranged by parents in oonsnltation with relatives. Having 
fixed upon a match, which, from a worldly point of view, seems desirable, they 
tbon refor to the LdmdSf to boo if the destinies of the proposed oonple suit. If they 
are found to be unsuitod the betrothal is given up. A youth is betrothed when he 
is about 20 years of age, and a girl perhaps two years earlier. After the betrothal 
or “ tea chang cidr ches** the wedding, or “ Pagston may take place within a 
month, or it may be put , off for a year or more. If a male child possessing pro- 
perty, is left alone in the world, he is betrothed at once to some fnlly grown woman, 
who acts as his nurso during his childhood, and as his wife during his later years. 
This is not found an inconvenient practice, as a ISbetan ^may have two ** little 
wives” in addition to his original Pagston** wife. The dowry (Jeinto) is fixed 
at the time of betrothal, but it is not given till the marriage takes place, and some 
times even after that. This dowry is paid by tho bridegroom to the father, or other 

near relative of the bride. — “ Captain Bamsay^s Western Tibetan Dictionaryf** p, 10, 
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. * 

wlticH consists of the«kinsmon and relations of the bridegroom, carrying 
with them presents of clothes for the bride, and provisions for the mar- 
riage entertainment, proceed on an auspicious day to fetch the bride 
'trom the house of her fathei\ The friends of the bride erect nine stone 
cairns called tho-do in the way, each about a hundred yards apart from 
the other. The bridegroom’s party wait at the ninth tho-do which is 
farthest from the house of the bride’s fathei*,. and in the hearing of the 
bride’s friends, who come to meet them there, describe the personal 
beauty and accomplishments of the bride and the bridegroom, and also 
pointing to the tho-do say that it is the first bamer that the demons 
have set up and that it bars their way like a mountain. If they depart 
from the cuatomaiy description of the gods and the demons, or commit 
any mistake in the manner of describing the tho-do^ the friends of the 
bride become angry and break down the mound. I'hen the bridegroom’s 
party must apologise and again describe the mound and the couple to be 
united. In this manner they halt at every one of the tho-do and describe 
tbem according to the custom of the country. At the last tho-do which 
is consecrated to the gods, they sing the praise of the bi*ide, her parents 
and their tutelary deity, and say that as they have come thus far after 
having surmounted the nine valleys and nine mountains {la-gii and 
lung-gu) they hope that the gods will help them in their mission. 

At the house of the bride’s father they are received with kindness 
and entertained with tea, chang, barley flour and ^ the three kinds of 
meat, cooked, dry and raw. They present a milch yak with her calf 
to the bride’s mother as the price of the brido, called nu-rin (price of 
the mother’s milk) , and also two milch yaks to the father as tho 
nah-rin (price for (his) back). They ajso make presents of money and 
scarves to the relations of the bride’s parenis, and return to the bride- 
groom’s house with the bride and her dowry, &c. 

Preliminaries of Marriage in U, Tsano and Sikkim. 

Parents generally an^ange for the marriage of their sons and 
daughters, when they have passed tho age of puberty. At the outset 
of a marriage proposal, it is necessary for tho parties to be furnished 
with the names of the years in which they and their respective 
parente were bom. This is considered essential for the purpose of 
ascertaining the thun-tsi calculation of the harmonions conditions of 
marriage in the parties to be united. For this object two or three 
astrologers are employed to arrive at independent results, working on 
different astrological data. 

The application to astrologers for calculation is generally accompanied 
by some presents, consisting of sum-tshan (articles of three varieties), a 
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tray full of rice, a quantity of .barley flour and a*^ few bottles of wine. 
Receiving these presents the astrologer spreads his astrological chart, 
called tsi-thang, on a little table, and places in front of it a jug full of 
wine to offer serkem (libation of golden drink) to the gods, a miniature 
flag called the dah-dar (a silken flag of five colours attached to the sharp 
end of an arrow), and burning incense. He then puts a few white and 
black balls, of the size of- a pea, on the chai^t, and throws them on it 
in the manner of dice to ascertain'^ the good and bad luck of the parties 
to bo married. After noting down the years of birth of the parties he 
gravely sits on a cushion to perfonn the ceremony of den~dar (the 
Test of Truth) of his calculations, and makes the following invocations: — 
** I pay homage to Buddha — his Law, and the Church, and vow to be 
under their protection, till I shall have entered the state of supreme 
enlightenment. By the moral merits of my good deeds, such as charity, 
forbearance, &c., let all the living beings of the world be benefited, and 
thereby let me attain to Buddbahood. Let all the animate beings of 
the world come under the influence of Taura, and the causes of Tuuth, 
and also be free from misery, and the causes of misery. Let them also 
not be devoid of Truth, which is free from misery, and abide in that 
even state of mind, which is free from corruption, partiality and passions. 
Let mo gain perfection as quickly as possible, that I may work in the 
cause of all living beings of the world. It is with a view to serve 
them in respect of ,the sciences of astrology and divination, that I now. 
undertake to perform this religious service.” With this introduction 
the officiating astrologer invokes the aid of all the gods of the ten 
quarters, Buddhas, Boddhisattvas, sagos, saints, &c., to help him in the 
work of mystic calculation : — 

“0 holy Ldmas who have passed away, are now preseht, and 
will appear hereafter in this world, pray, bear me out in this test of 
Truth ! O infallible prince of the S^akya race, O sage of Udyana, 
Padma Sambhava ! 0 ye masters of the Shtras, Tantras and the mantras^ 
lend me your help in this test of divination, for nothing in this world 
is hidden from you. 

“0 Big’-sum Oon-po (Manju) S'ri, Vajra pani, and Avalokite^vara, 
Safigye (Buddhas) Ghangsem (Boddhisattvas), the science of numbers 
and of the stars, the Sutrdhtas and the sacred works on divine pro« 
phecies!— Judge ye all-of my skill. 

“0 Brahma Chaturmukha (thou with Jour faces) ! 0 Ndga Rdjd 
whose head is formed of seven serpents! 0*mighty Vijayd, the god- 
dess who rules over the elements ! 0 sage Kapila Muni ! 0 Kung-fu-tse 
(Confucius), the miraculous prince of China! 0 saints and Yidyd- 
dharas!— Ye are all witnesses to my work. 
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the fonr greadi sages of China, the four saintsNof Tibet, and the 
Pandits and Lochavas of India and Tibet!— Help me in this test of 
Truth. 

“0 ye five kinds of Brahma-Kayika Devas, who rule over the 
fire in the South, over the wood in the Bast, over the adamantine moun- 
tains in the West, over the Ocean in the North, and over the ethereal 
space in the middle region ! — Bear n!e out, 

“ The eight great planets, the sun and moon, the Pleiades and the 
78 constellations 1 — Do you all test the truth of my science. 

“The great gods including Brahma, the eight ndga demons 
headed by Nanda, the four Maharaja Kayikas, the guardiaii kings of 
the world, and the seventy Palgon (the noble spirits who defend Bud- 
dhism) I — Help mo in drawing true conclusions from astrology and the 
science of divination. 

** The four celestial nymphs called Man-tsnn Ohen-mo, (Mahd 
Matrikd) who preside over medicine, the twelve sylvan goddesses called 
the Ten-ma Chuni, who under a solemn compact have become pi'otoctors 
of Buddhism in Tibet, the local gods and demigods, together with your 
attendants, the kings and ministers ! — IJear ye all witness to ray work. 

“ The nino mystic figures called the Mc-va gu and the eight gno- 
mons on the chart of divination called the Farha and the cycle of sixty 
years I — Receive homage from me. 

“ The grey tiger that keeps the farthest end of the Bastem Quarter, 
the blue dragon of the South, the red huge bird of the W est, and the 
golden tortoise of the North ! — Receive your share of respect from me. 

“ I make this religious service which is threefold, being exoteric, 
esoteric and mystic, to honour you, and I.make offerings to you for grant- 
ing power to arrive at accurate results in calculating astrological 
events and to divine correctly. Will you, therefore, explain to me the 
science of divination, and demonstrate every fact and figure connected 
with it as clearly as reflections fall on a mirror of polished silver ? 

“ To-day we are to ascertain whether the youth and the maiden to 
be united are possessed of the ten virtues of matrimonial concord (mthun- 
sbypr); the twenty characteristics of demeanour (Agro-lam); If they 
ivill deserve the ten kinds of dowry, and also the services of five men 
necessary for conducting wedding ceremonies. O Venerable Lamas 
and learned elders 1 Shew unto me all that is essential for astrology, 
and correct me when I err.*’ • 

Then taking the names of the years of the birth of the males and 
females of both sides, the astrologer ascertains the chances of life, e, 
(longevity), accidents to the body, power {wang4hang), and prosperity 
(by observing the Blufi rta wind-hoi*$e or fortune), and by setting these 
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four against each other by the throw of the backhand white balls on the 
chart. The good and evil of life, and the wind-horse of t^e male’s year 
being calculated, are set against those obtained from the female’s year. 
Again the body and power of the female’s year are set against those 
calculated from the male’s year. If in the throw of the globules the 
white ones turn up in favour of the parties to be married, good luck is 
prognosticated, and the tb,un4si is Ascertained. 

If the good and evil of the life of the male harmonize in the 
calculation wilh those of the life of the female, longevity is counted 
upon. If not, the happiness of the couple will be short-lived. • 

If in the calculation the accidents to the body of the male agi'ee 
with those of the female, the astrologer declares that the marriage will 
bo happy in respect of issue. Want of harmony in the persons of the 
parties indicates barrenness. 

If the ivang-thang (power) of the male corresponds with that of the 
female, the astrologer declares that the parties will be prosperous in 
reference to wealth. Want of harmony in wang4hang in the parties 
indicates poverty and waste of wealth. 

If the wind-horse (fortune) of the male agrees with that of the 
female, the marriage is predicted to bo a very happy one, as love and 
concord are sure to attend them, and to be the guiding principles of 
their life. If the toind-horse of the one run counter to that of the other, 
the marriage is pronounced to be unlucky and unhappy, as the parties 
would then constantly fall out. 

When parties are anxious to be married in spite of adverse astro- 
logical results standing against the union, the astrologer ascertains 
how many of the circumstances are favourable to the parties, and 
how many against them. If they agree in three-fourths of the circum- 
stances, religious observances are necessary to avert the dangers con- 
sequent on the disagreement in the remaining one-fourth ; but when at 
least one-half of the circumstances stand against the parties, no reli- 
gious observance is supposed to be of sufficient efficacy to avert tho 
dangers of an inauspicious union. The proposal is then dropped, and 
another maiden is sought. 

Tho Tibetans use different kinds of astrological charts and calculatioBB 
which are based on Indian dni Chinese methods. The astrologer failing 
one kind of calculation tries another. When astrology fails, divination, 
by deciphering the mystic marks on the back of the fabulous golden 
tortoise is resorted to. In this manner the astrologer of Tibet makes a 
busy trade of his craft, the like of which is seldom seen either in India 
or China. Among the priestly crafts of Tibet none is considered so 
lucrative as that of the astrologer. 
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As soon as the asti*ologer declares that the thun-td^ i. 6., the circumr 
stances of harmony necessary in the marriage are favonrable, the 
parents consult their friends and relations in order to ascertain the suit- 
ability of the match, and send one^or two bar-mi (go-betweens) to ascer- 
tain the views of the maternal uncle of the maiden selected regordingher 
marriage. He generally withholds his opinion under various excuses. 
According to the customs of the country the^ ShaAgpo (maternal uncle) 
of a maiden is the real arbiter of her fate in the matter of jmarriage. No- 
thing can be settled without reference to him. When his leave is secured 
the mailiage proposdR can be formally made to the maiden’s parents. 

The bar-mi with the permission of the ShatlgpOf on an auspicious 
day during the increasing lunation of the month, proceed to the house 
of the parents of the maiden to present them with the Ung-chang 
(in Sikkim nang-eftang) and therewith formally make the propos^al 
of marriage. The word Ung-chang is derived from long^ to beg or apply, 
and' chang^ wine, meaning the present of wine to apply for marriage, 
In Sikkim the candidate for the maiden’s hand accompanies the bar-mi. 
but in Tibet the case is otherwise. On the way they observe omens and 
prognostics. If they see any empty vessfel they turn back. 

The Ung-chang consists of the following : at least a gallon of wino, 
a silk scarf, five silver coins, and five or nine kinds of things placed 
on a tray. The Ung-chang is required to be carried by a man who has 
^ been the father of several sons and daughters.* Under no circum- 
stances is a widower, or one who is childless, or whoso children have died, 
allowed to carry it. The parents of the maiden receive the bar-mi 
with politeness, and servo them with wine and tea. After emptying one 
or two cups of tea the bar-mi presentP them with a scarf, and beg for 
leave to state their mission. The parents at first shew some indiffer- 
ence to their request, and try to turn the conversation on some current 
topics of the day. I'he bar-mi press the point they are interested 
in, and say that they have come with the Ung-chang to beg for the 
gem (their daughter). They are then told that the giving up of the 
ntyrbu (gem) is no trifle, and so they should not be too sanguine about 
getting it. 

If, after repeated entreaties, they succeed in getting ai^y assurance of 
good will from the maiden’s parents they open the wine bottle belonging 
to the Ung-chamg and pour wine into the cups of the friends and 
relations of the parents w|io happen to be present on the occasion. At 
this stage the parents make the following remarks : — 

“According to the common saying of the country the maternal 
uncle is the owner of one half of the person of his niece or nephew, just 
as half the cloth of a robe belongs to the sleeves. Accordingly if the 
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maternal uncle of our daughter^ and also her relations and friends, agree 
to the proposal, it will be possible for us to accept the long-chang ; but 
otherwise we must return it.** 

It is therefore necessary first of all to arrange the marriage 
business with the maternal uncle. The proverb says, “ Both in marriage 
and merchandise there should be no kind of solicitation.” So the party 
that has won the maternal uncle* over to his side need not shew any 
anxiety for the acceptance of the lang-chang. 

If the hat-mi can any how induce the parents to drink a cup of 
wine from the long-chang the betrothal is effected. ^ But they studiously 
avoid partaking of anything pertaining to the Ung-chang before con- 
sulting the maternal uncle. 

Marriage Ceremonies of Tibet (U ANa>. Tsang). 

After accepting the Ung-chang the parents of the maiden in consul- 
tation with the long-mif called hat-mi in Sikkim, and the astrologer fix 
an auspicious date for celebrating the marriage. 

The bridegroom remains at home. His friends and relations 
proceed to the house of the bride’s parents to fetch her. No music 
nor dancing mark a Tibetan marriage at the outset. 

On the appointed day the parents of the bride make the necessary 
preparations for receiving the bridegroom’s party who come dressed 
in their best apparel. Being seated on low or high cushions, accord- 
ing to their respective rank and position, the guests are regaled witn 
tea and wine and dainty dishes. A quantity of barley flour, red 
potatoes, biscuits and cakes in wooden trays, and meat (boiled, dried 
and raw) in brass and silver trays, are placed before the principal guests. 

In the meantime the bride is taken to her toilet. First her hair 
is washed, to which she reluctantly submits, shedding tears at the 
idea of separation from her parents and friends. These try to console 
her with kisses and show of affection. Her nearest female relations 
come to soothe her mind with kind words. The bridesmaid (sent from 
the bridegroom’s parents), comes to help her in her toilet ; She plaits 
her hair and dresses the locks in the form of a crown decorating them 
with strings of pearl, and turquoises. She then puts on her ornaments of 
gold and silver, coral, amber^ ruby and other precious stones. 

The marriage festivities genemlly last for three days at the house 
of the bride’s parents, when their friends* and relations avail themselves 
of the opportunity of shewing their good- wishes to them by making 
presents to her. The parents first arrange for the dowry, then the rela- 
tions send their presents, and last of all come the personal friends and 
acquaintances of the bride to make the bridal gifts and to wish her a 
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long conjugal life, of prosperity and happiness. The presents are then 
collected and made over to the best man with a list of them. As soon as 
he comes to receive them, the companions of the bride by way of 
of a joke, secretly remove his earring, head dress, wrapper or any other 
article they can get liold of belonging to him. At the time he takes no 
notice of their jokes, but on the following morning he complains to them 
about the loss of his things, and offers a rewiJd for their recovery. A 
present of three to four srang (ounces' of silver) to them secures him the 
return of the lost things. 

A Tantrik priest called Sfag-chang performs the ceremony of 
propitiating the Pholha (the household god) with incense burnt at 
a conspicuous place. The representative of the bridegroom now makes 
a present of five or nine varieties of ai‘tieles to the mother of tlie bride, 
and says that as the usage of the country sanctions the offering of 
what is called the nu-rin (the price of mother’s milk ) she must accept it. 

When the bride leaves the house of her j^arents which is usually 
done a little before the dawn, the Nag-chang burns some iuconso to 
please the naga demons who (are supposed to) Jivcf undm-ground 
■vfithin the premises of her parents. These unseen beings are believed 
to be often attached to some individual member of a family so as to 
follow them like a dog wherever they happen to go. It is the duty of 
the ^ag-chang to keep them back hy the efficacy of his charms and pre- 
» vent their following the bride to her husband’s place. 

The su-mi (the bridegroom’s people who come to escoi’t the bride) 
and kyel-mi (men who escort her to her husband’s place), and the bag- 
yog-ma (female attendant of the bride), proceed to the altar of the house- 
hold god of the family to take leave of him. They make tliree saluta- 
tions to him each time taking their hats off. 

Then coming out of the house they scat the bride on a stool placed 
at the door. A priest (of the Bon religion) now performs the cci cmoiiy 
of yangug (invoking good luck) by reciting some mystic charms and 
walking round her from right to left in the manner of a Bon religious 
circumambulation. When this is done, a small arrow studded with five 
precious stones and with five scraps of silk of five colours attached to its 
pinnacle, is fixed on the neck of her dress, its point touching the top of 
her head-dress. She is then placed on the back of a pony and slowly 
led to her future homo. The parents with tears in their eyes now come 
to hid her farewell, and present her with the auspicious scarf called 
tashi’hhatag. They send the (farewell wine) to he served to 

her at a sliort distance from the gate of their residence. 

The bridal party then proceeds towards the bridegroom’s house, 
being heralded by what is called ta-Jear mi-kar (a man in white 
J 111. 3 
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riding on a 'white horse). An amulet containing gome mystic charms to 
protect her against evil influences and the evil spirits of the ten quarters, 
is now worn by the bride. This is considered very essential for her well- 
being at this time. When a bride proceeds to her future home unprovided 
with this indispensable safeguard she is sure to fall under the malignant 
influence of evil spirits. For during her journey from the place 
where the farewell wine is served, t. e., where she parts company with 
her parents and friends, and the place where she is first received with 
what is called the welcome-wine^ she is not accompanied by the guard- 
ian spirit, either from her father's side or fi’om the bridegroom’s 
quarter. As soon as the bride approaches the house of the bridegroom, a 
second batch of su-mi (people sent to receive the bride), dividing them- 
selves into three parties, wait at three diflerent stages on the way to 
refresh her with the welcome-wine. At each of these places she stops 
a few minutes to receive the welcome-tvine and tlie auspicious scarves. 

\ ^ As soon as the bridal paity arrives at the gate of the bridegroom’s 
bpuso, his friends, fearing lest some evil spirits may have followed the 
byide from her'fathcr’s place, make aiTungements to drive them off. For 
this; purpose they bnng the devil's effigy made of cloth or barley, paintsd 
with coloured butter, and throw it on the ground before the bride. The 
kyel-miy i. e., those who have come from her parents* house to escort her, 
here take offence at this demonstration of groundless fear on the part of 
the bridegi oom’s people. They keep a sharp eye on the man who throws . 
the devil’s effigy, and, if possible, catch him in the act and tear tiis 
clothes to pieces by way of punishment. They let him off on ex- 
tracting from him the promise of the payment of a fine of two or threo 
srangs. In their turn they now try to find fault with the arrangements 
made for the bride’s reception. It is customary to bang a piece of long 
silk scarf from the top of the gate on the occasion of the arrival of the 
bride. The biidegroom’s people let the scarf drop for a moment and then 
lift it up. The bride’s friends try to catch it and take it' away to the 
bride’s parents in token of their triumph over the bridegroom’s party. 
Then the officiating Tantrik priest recites a few benedictory verses, &o,, 
describing the door, house, <fec., of the bridegroom. 

Hail, s^lf-existent Dharma I Let there be happiness to all living 
beings. Thedintel of this door is yellow, being made of gold. The door- 
posts are cut out of blocks of turquoise. The sill is made of silver. 
The door frame is made of lapiz lazuli. Opening this auspicious door 
you find in it the repository of five kinds of precious things. Blessed 
aie they who live in such a house. Let them enjoy long life without 
being troubled with sufferings and dangers. Prosperity be theirs, and 
let there be no limit to their wealth, 0, happy couple ! If you wish to 
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found a family you sllOuld first do homage to the three Holies (Buddlia, 
Dharma, and Sangha). Secondly, you should extend your charity to the 
poor and the fallen. Thirdly, your compassion to all living beings shon Id 
be unlimited. We come from oar fatherland, the country of gems, to 
open the mines of five precious metals, and to plant the root of genera- 
tion. We have come indeed to execute a high mission, so do not close 
the door against us. Open it that we may enter.” 

Then the mother of the bridegroom, dressed in her best apparel, 
with a tray containing the dah-dar and some barley flour mixed with 
butter, *in her right hand, and with a jar full of milk in her left hand, 
comes to receive the bride and to present her with the tashi-hhatag and 
che-‘mar (the buttered barley). The bi'ide helped by two female at- 
tendants alights on a stool which is covered with a rug containing the 
figure of the swastika. She is conducted by her mother-in-law to the 
marriage altar, and seated to the left of the bridegroom. 

The carpet on which they sit usually contains the figure of the 
swastika and the floor of the room is painted with a paste made of wheat- 
flour, and water. The bridal party consistii^g of the kyeUmi and the su-mi 
then enter the reception hall after tasting a little che^mar (buttered 
barley), at the threshold. The friends of the bridegroom sit in the left- 
row, the seats on the right row being reserved for those who come on 
behalf of the bride’s parents. A sumptuous dinner is served to them. 
•In the meantime the friends and relations of the Ijridegroom come to 
ofter their tashi-hhatag (auspicious scarves) to the married couple, and 
to make presents to thorn. It is customary with them to supply the 
provisions necessary for the entoriainment of the first day. On this 
occasion all the neighbours of the bridegl^om also take part in the festi- 
vities and make presents of cloth, gold, silver, <Src., with auspicious 
scarves according to their moans and taste. 

Music and singing arc kept up throughout the day. Then when 
the auspicious hour of solemnizing the raaiTiage arrives the ^ag-chang 
makes offerings to the gods, and gives a new name to the bride, con- 
necting it in some manner with the name of her mother-in-law. When 
this is performed a small piece of wood, about six inches long, is held 
to the lips of the bridegroom. The bride, now sits in .front of her 
husband, and takes the other end of the wood between ber lips. 

In the meantime a tnft qf wool is placed in the hands of the 
bridegroom wbo draws out the fibres to some length. The bride takes it 
from his hands and twists it into a thread. This is called the ceremony 
of the first work of harmonious union. Then the party of the bride 
separate from that of the bridegroom, and sitting in rows of seats 
facing each other sing repartee songs. When the festivities terminate 
the bridegroom dismisses^ the kypl-mi with suitably presents. 
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PART II. 

Marriage Customs ik Sikkim. 

The marriage ceremony takes place generally a year after the accept 
tance of the jfiag-chang though it is not unusual with the rich to have 
it performed after six months when the parties to be united are of proper 
age. On this occasion too, the inflaence of the Ashang (maternal uncle) 
continues to be paramount. The party of the bridegi’oom entertains 
him with rich iood and wine to obtain his final sanction to the marriage. 
The entertainment that is given to him is called den-cMng, The suitor, 
however poor he may be, must, at least, contribute a roast fowl to 
the dainty feast that is prepared for him. 

The bar~mi (intermediators) settle the price of the bride with 
her parents, who say that the gem in question being very valuable 
cannot bo parted with easily. At last the price is settled, which among 
the poor people of Tibet living in the frontier generally comes to a few 
score of tankas or srangs^ according to the resources of the bride- « 
groom. The hp,r-mi then take the permission of the bride's parents to 
appoint an auspicious day for celebrating the maiTiago ceremony. 
This done their duties are at an end. 

The maternal uncles of the parties or their refiresentatives now come 
forward to conduct the marriage as dodag (managers). In Sikkim 
and Bhutan the dodags are furnished by the respective parties with what^ 
is called har-zen (the mediator’s fee) usually estimated at ten per ceht. 
of the price of the biido. 

So long as the marriage is not completed, the position of the 
bridegroom is considered to bo that of a suppliant beggar. In Tibet he 
is received with some consideration, but in Sikkim and Bhutan his position 
is far from being enviable. But as soon as the mari-iage is settled, 
and the price of the bride fixed, his material uncle begins to assume a 
position of equality with that of the bride’s maternal uncle. 

He cites the common saying. “ Ba-va me-na Aen mi-kyah.^^ Where 
equality (of position) is wanting there should be no marriage. 

The question now arises where should the two parties meet to 
conduct the, wedding ceremony. The suitor’s maternal uncle en- 
deavours to have it done accoi'ding to the old customs of the country 
at an intermediate place between the residences of the two parties, but 
the bride’s party do not agree to this. At Iqst the former yields to the 
latter, and the wedding takes place at the residence of the bride’s parents. 

On the day of marriage the har~mi again meet for the definite 
settlement or payment of the price of the bride. They are paid the 
usual mediation fee of five mpees or srang from each side. 

If the biide belongs to the higher class, w e., the nobility, she is 
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valued at 18 ponies (each pony being valued at Us. 50), and a present of 
nine articles called the gu-tshan consisting of the following : — a gold 
mohar, eight ounces of silver, a silk robe, a matchlock, a robe of 
thick Tibetan serge, called purug^go, khamar (wrapper made of raw 
silk), hahorma (a good milch cow with a calf), a silk scarf of superior 
quality. 

The price of abridoaiftong the middle class is estimated at 12 
ponies and a present of five different articles. , 

In the case of the poor the price of a pony is estimated at 50 lbs. of 
butter.* If it is understood that the bride will bring witl\ her a male 
and female slave her price is raised by two ponies, and the entire carcass 
of a pig or sheep thrown in. 

The value of a bride among the common people is fixed at four 
ponies with a present of three things called the sum-tshan. 

According to the common saying of the country, the price of a 
bride is in fact duo to the mother. In Tibet it is called nu^rin (the price 
of mother’s milk). The mother does not personally accept it on any 
account, but when parents do receive it according to the usage of the 
country, it is understood that double the amount of the price received 
should be given to the bride as (dowry). This dowry becomei 
peema — the personal property of tho bride, and corresponds with what 
is called stndhan in India. 

When the marriage takes place at an intermediate place, the pro- 
visions necessary for tho entertainment are supplied by both the parties — 
the largest share being borne by the bridegroom. In Sikkim he is 
required to furnish what is called $hya~gyu — ^tho carcass of a bull slaugh- 
tered for tho occasion. When tho marriage takes place at the house of 
the bride’s parents they entertain their relations, friends and neighbours 
Jor one whole day with rich dishes and chang, Tho wedding cere- 
mony takes place at or before noon, when the don-^ner or khalenpa 
delivers a harangue to the assembled people — and invokes the gods g,nd 
the spirits of the ten quarters. 

A respectable man of the village, who is blessed with sons and 
daughters, and has means, is appointed to perform tho khahtn as 
follows “ The three Holies (Buddha, Dljarmaand Safigha^, tho united 
body of the sainted Lamas, the spirits of the ten quarters, the guard- 
ian gods and defenders of Buddhism, the four great spirit kings, 
the snowy mountain Hirqalaya, the divine keepers of the sacred places 
and* sites, the tutelary deities and guardian angels, and such other gods 
and spirits whom the parents of thebridegroodS and bride propitiate, and 
ye celestial beings henceforth protect this married couple, named— - 

and . From this day he will be hers and she his. They will be 

mutually responsible to each other for their respective conduct. 
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“ He will not allow her to he ravished, or sedhced by another man, 
nor will she allow him to fall tinder the influence of another woman. 
He will not in fey way deprive her pf her personal properties, nor 
allow other men more or less powerful than himself to rob or purloin 
her personal effects. They are united together this day in our presence, 
and ye gods and saints bear witness to their wedding.” To this the 
couple, seated by each other’s side, nod assfet when the don^ner throws 
a fine white silk scarf called tashi Ukadag on their heads. 

Then the relations and friends of the bride and bridegroom present 
them each with a silk scarf, and in terms of affection wish them a happy 
life. This ends the first stage of the marriage ceremony called 
marriage. Though the pnee of the bride has been paid, and the khalen- 
pa has announced the wedding to the public, yet the married couple are 
not permitted to enjoy the honeymoon until a year has expired, or till 
the festivity of chang-tMng (drinking) has been performed. During 
this time the biidegroom is required to make frequent visits to his 
fatlicr-in-law’s house with fancy presents for his spouse. In fact, this 
is the peimd of •courtship with Tibeten-speaking people. Among the 
agricultural tribes of Sikkim and Bhutan this period is called dor-gyng 
^the period of servitude). The common saying among them is that “a 
son-in-law, tliough ho is not a slave, must serve his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, for at least three years before ho can enjoy the person 
of his bride.” This terra of three years in the case of the lower classes - 
is counted from the time of long-chang^ Among the higher classes 
betrothal, marriage and chang-thung are all finished within a year. It 
is in the case of the middle classes that these ceremonies extend over 
two years. The period of dor-gyug among the humbler classes can be 
conveniently shortened by payment of money, or by the present o5 five 
varieties of articles to the bride’s parents ,, 


Chang-thung (thk festival of drinking). 

This final ceremony of marriage generally takes place one year 
after the nen (formal marriage). The bridegroom again sends two 
har-mi to ascertain the wishejs of the bride’s parents regarding the time 
of ckang4hung. This is- considered the most delicate part of the mar- 
riage business, or hehu himoi I6n joi it is called in Sikkim and 
Bhutan, The parents and friends of the bridf try on the slightest 
pretence to postpone it indefinitely in order to extract more service 
from the bridegroom. l*)he har-mi therefore exert themselves with much 
tact and care to ensure success in inducing the bride’s parents to agree 
to chang4Mng. This being arranged, they consult the astrologer to fix 
an auspicious day for oommenciug the festivities and to prepare the 
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bride’s horoscope. The marriage hour called bag-kar, (the marriage- 
star) occurs only once in^ a month, bo the day in which the auspicious 
hour falls 4 selected for the wedding. ^ 

The festivity of chang4Mng extends over six days, the entertain- 
ment of the first three days takes place in the house of the bride’s parents, 
and that of the remaining three days in the bridegroom’s place. 

The first day of the festivity itf called the dong-change i. e., the day 
of the fii‘st drinking, when the don-fiev again invokes the gods and spirits 
in tho terms stated above.* The second day of the festivity is called 
chang-tMug-ohenpOe i. e., the day of grand di inking when also tlie khalen 
is made with much warmth. As soon as the don-ner finishes his 
harangue, the Ta8i-k)i-Ljima begins his work — tho ritual of auspicious 
offerings to the gods and spirits. These offerings, called tashi torma are 
made of bai'ley flour and wheat decorated with wafers made of coloured 
butter, in the shape of chaityas and fancy temple-like structures. With 
these tho head of tho bride is first touched and then they are thrown 
towards the spirits, who are supposed to have assembled in space at the 
exhortation of the Lama. The third day of the festivity^is called Ohang- 
ser, i. e., the day of the golden drink. < 

On the evening before the dmg-ckang the bridegroom’s people^ 
proceed to fetch the bride. The party consists of one or two valets of 
the bridegroom, four or five of his relations, including the Ashang 
^ (maternal uncle) who generally performs the r6le of the best man, two 
ur three men called the na-thi (guides of the bridal party), the pag-ro 
(bridesmaid) the hhyUng hag-ko (the maid of honour), the bride’s 
page who carries the bride’s jewellery, &c,, and, a number of servants.' 
The bridegroom’s valet performs the past of the thief (kUn-chen) which 
is considered a dishonorable and odious duty in the marriage affairs 
of these cis-Himalayan countiies. The bridesmaid sits by the side of 
the bride and covers her lap with a piece of silken wrapper called the - 
pang-khep. All these people who form the bridal party, are selected ac- 
cording to the directions supplied by the astrologer, and are supposed to 
be well-to-do people of good fortune. No widower, widow, or tshang-nag- 
pa (husband and wife, to whom no son has been born) or rah-ch6 (those 
who are barren) are ever allowed to join a bridal painty. 

In the morning preceding the day of dong-change the order and 
arrangement of seats for tho people coming from the bridegroom’s house, 
and also for those belonging to the bride’s parents are settled. Tho 
s&-mi come in the evening of that day, but the kiin-chen knowing how 
he will be dealt with by the bride’s friends, loiters behind to seek for an 
opportuuity to enter the house of the bride’s parents in a secret manner. 
In his endeavour to do so be is aseistod by the bridegroom, who ^ving 
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been in the house of the bride’s father, has become acquainted with 
every detail of it. The fencing round the house of the bride’s parents 
is covered with the branches of thorny plants and nettles. Two addi- 
tional fences are erected at some distance from the hoqso for the purpose 
of stopping the kdn-chen and also to prevent his running away from 
the place. 

Guards are stationed at each of these fences to watch the move- 
ments of the kun-chen who nevert^ieless succeeds in entering the house 
either by scaling them, or by some kind of strategy. With the excep- 
tion of the pogf -pon and one or two of his respectable companions, the 
rest of the’ party are treated with sham contempt and mockery. When 
others are served with good chang, bad chang, refuse and coarse kind of 
food, intended for pigs, &c., are placed before them. These not unfre- 
quently exchange sharp words with the female friends and companions 
of the bride, who sometimes in the way of joke, sometimes in earnest, 
seek an opportunity to annoy them. If they be a quiet sort of people 
they generally settle the sham difference with these women by a brilje 
called mag-log (the fee of defeat). 

The Mn-chen in the dead of night, when all the guards are asleep, 
makes his way to the place of the bride’s parents by either scaling the 
fences or breaking through them. He comes provided with a pair of 
leather, or felt boots, and some woollen, or thick sackcloth. On his 
arrival at the door of the house, he Ends that it has been closed from 
within. 

At this time the bridegroom tries all his resources to get him inside 
the house. He calls the. hUn-chen by signs or by a whistle to enter the 
house by lifting up some of dihe loose planks of the floor from under- 
neath the hog-khang, where pigs and cattle are kept. Sometimes he joints 
out to him the weak part of the roof or a bamboo wall of the house 
through which a passage is possible. If possible the bridegi‘oom quietly 
comes out of the house to help the kUn-chen, If the female relatives of 
the bride happen to be awake, they light torches called (bag-zi) to 
beat him. Some among them being friendly, or brought to his side by 
a bribe, try to extinguish the light. As soon as the kUn-chen enters the 
house he at oqce wraps himself up with all the clothes that he can get 
hold of therein. The women now come headed by the bride’s sister to 
boat him with switches and thorny twigs in their bands. In spite of the 
help that he can obtain from those that are fijiondly to him, he gets a 
thorough beating. The more violent among the women boat him mer- 
cilessly, as if he were the real enemy of the bride. Unable to bear the 
beating the Mn-chm sometimes abuses them, and sometimes be falls on 
his knees to beg for forgiveness^ Sometimes he feigns exhaustion, and 
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falling prostrate on the ground, salutes tbem saying, ‘‘ 0 merciful ladies 
forgive me. I shall pay the mag-Ug (the fee of defeat Jt ” If they do 
not beat him severely, he remains on the ground as » motionless, or 
half dead, and docs not pay the mag-log^ and at the end appropriates to 
himself the articles of mag-Ug which the bridegioom gives hitn^ to 
compensate his supposed loss in the way of mag^log. 

Sometimes the k4n-chan behaves very humbly towards the female 
friends of the bride, in consequence of which they treaty him with less 
severity, but under no circumstance^ can ho escape the beating alto- 
gether. * In the morning of the Arst day of chang-tMrig called the 
dong-chang^ he is placed in a conspicuous place in the reception-room, 
wrapped up in blankets and other thick stuffs. 

Dong-chang : — In the morning at about 8 o’clock, the guests con- 
sisting of the relations, friends, neighbours, &c., begin to assemble in 
the marriage hall. They bring with them each a basketful of chang, 
a bag of rice, and a potful of barley flour. Each guestt^ as ho enters the 
hall, strikes the hnn-chan lightly with the switch kept there for the pur- 
pose. The Mn-chan expresses his pain in loud shrieks. Sometimes when 
wanton boys apply the switch freely to hid body, he will rush at thorn 
furiously. When the kun-chan goes out to attend the call of nature^ 
he is surrounded by tho female friends of the bride, and is forced to sit 
on a log of the tree called sam-shing, the raw bark of which produces a 
blister when it touches the skin. The log is covered with nettles and 
other thorny plants so as to look like a horse. If he can be made to 
sit on the wooden horse they will hoot him with shrieks and laughter. 
If he does not sit upon it they beat him with nettles till he enters the 
room. 

Chang -{hung chen'po : — On tho second day of .the festivities the 
neighbours, friends and relations of the bride’s parents are entertained 
with wine, rice, meat, <fcc. The guests headed by the chief priest of the 
village, called Tashi-hyi Luvicl, prestmt their respective scarves, together 
with silver coins, clothes, metal utensils, and tashi-kha^tag to tho bride 
and express their good wishes for her. Some among the guests, who are 
near and dear to tho bride, will present her with two or more scarves, 
saying that they present this scarf, called the kyider (thq scarf of hap- 
piness), that scarf, called (the scarf of joy ), to wish her gladness, and 

so on. The guests also make presents of tang~dai\ L e.,"a scarf with a Ti- 
betan tanka or a rupee, to t|;Le pag-pon, t. e., tho best man and the brides- 
maid.* As soon as the scarves and other presents are brought the 
don^ner (receiver of guests) announces the name of each donor. Tho 
money presents are deposited in a silver pot kept for tbo purpose on 
a small table before the bride. Then some one from among the 
J. HI. 4 
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bridegroom's friends acknowledges tlie presents, '&o., by saying thug-je 
die (great mercy). At this time the kUn-dian remains in his solitary 
seat, but unmolested by anybody. ^ Till midday he finds himself 
very solitary as no one talks to him or makes any fun with him. 
When the presentation of scarves and tang^dar is finished, the guests 
sit at dinner, and drink chang to their heart’s content. After dinner the 
guests touch the Icun-chan^s head with their sticks. Some beat him 
lightly with the switch. This is called solgyab (after-dinner beating). 

The guests are served with diahg and tea in the aftenoon when they 
again play the same kind of practical jokes with the k4n~chan. This 
is called the chang-gyab (beating after drinking). In the evening butter- 
ed tea is served to them with barley fiour or parched Iiidian-com, Again 
they beat the unfortunate kun-chan lightly with their sticks. This 
is called after evening- tea boating. When he has quietly undergone 
these indignities, the women taking pity on him cease to beat him 
any more. They ask him to drink chang. Sometimes a wooden bucket 
filled with chang is given to him. A servant then hands over to him a 
china-cup calleA yangtse with which he draws wine from the bucket. Then 
a trayful of half-baked beef or fowl, mixed with red pepper and kitchen 
soot, is placed before him. The female friends of the bride again come 
to annoy him. This time, catching him by his cars they force a quantity 
of under-done beef into his mouth. Some make him drink chang. Then 
the principal guests .sing some benedictory songs, and offering their 
prajers to the Buddhas and the Boddhisattvas, to bless the married 
couple, they return to their respective homes. 

Ghang-ser: — On the third day of the festival, called the golden 
drinking, the neighbours and ' relations of the bride’s parents again 
assemble to a grand dinner and di’inking, when largo quantities of beef 
and pork are given to them to eat. Two or more oxen or pigs, that have 
been slaughtered on the previous day, are cooked in large cauldrons with 
red-peppor and salt. The beef and pork so prepared, are called shya- 
gyudJidisha-phag, respectively. At midnight of the third day the kiln-chan 
runs away quietly. If the women can catch him while running away 
they give him a good beating, which is called dol-non (the beating 
before he escapes). It is fqr this reason that the mother of the bride 
takes especial care of him and secretly arranges for his flight. The 
kun-chan having effected his escape, proceeds to the rest-house that has 
been especially erected -for the bridal party paid way and waits .there. 
Here ho changes his clothes and becomes transformed into a great 
man called the f^a-pon. The bride’s mother sends some wine, beef 
and rice for his refreshment. 

When the festivities at the house of the bride’s parents terminate, 
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the officiating L&ma, makes offerings to the gods at tbe auspicious 
moments called the du4sijor (in Sanskrit Amrita yoga), the moments 
called chi-jm', the conjunction of the malignant stars, being avoided. 

The offerings are first applied to tho heads of the bride’s parents 
and then thrown away, generally at the junction of Wo roads. At the 
same auspicious time tho bride sets off for her future home. Tho 
astrologer new furnishes instruction^ on the following points : — 

1. In what direction the bride should first look on starting. 

2. What food or thing she should taste on her arrival at her 
husband’s house. 

3. What should be tho year of birth of the woman who dresses 
her hair. 

4. To what work the bride should put her hands first. 

5. What should bo the year of birth of pag-'pon^ the bost-man. 

6. The name of the man, who should first serve the bride with food. 

7. Tho name of the man who should conduct her to her husband’s 
house. 

8. What should bo the colour of the horse to bo used for her con- 


veyance. ^ 

9. The colour of tho cushion, on which she should sit on arriving 
at her husband’s house. 

The bridal party start early in the morning. The bride is now 
surrounded by her friends and female relations, wh^ shed teai’S on painting 
with her. The pag-pon (best-man,) the bridesmaid, khyfm-hag-kOf and 
other attendants who form thfir^w-wu', take charge of her from her parents. 
Some of her father s relations and friends join the party to escort her safely 
to tho bridegi'oom’s house All the people who form the bridal party are 
called kun-don. If the bridegroom’s house be a day’s journey distant the 
kun-don halt at some coiiveniout place midway for refreshment, where a 
tent or temporary shed has been erected for tho purpose. At this time 
they are not allowed admission into any dwelling-house. It is believed 
that a malignant spirit cMod dong^ser^geg always walks before the bride, 
and those who fall in his way suffer all kinds of danger. It is for this 
reason that passers-by turn aside when they happen to come across a 

bridal party. ^ . • 

Here the Idn-clmn, now transformed into a great man, waits for the 

bridal party. He is called the tha-pon (hawk-chief), for having come 
out gf the ordeal successfully, t. e., having snatched away tho bride from 
the midst of her parents and friends like a hawk. Here ho becomes the 
leader of tho party, his position being second only to that of the pag^pon 


(best-man). 

In tbe moantime the bridegroom 


sends another party of sH-mi with 
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chang-gyUig (wine for welcoming) to receive th& bridal party. These 
dividing themselves into three parties, wait on the way in three stages. 
They carry with them a number of bamboo bottles of boiled change 
and reeds for sucking the liquor from them, and one or two heavy loads 
of fermented chcmg (mur^wa beer). At each stage they bum incense to 
the gods in largo quantities for the purpose of purifying the atmosphere 
and also to drive away the evil spirits. 

The first ^division of that meet the bridal party midway 

inform the (ha-pon of the health of the bridegroom and the arrange- 
ments for their reception, and the in a short speech asks thorn 

to partake of the welcoming wine sent for their reception and refreshment. 
He first invokes tho gods, &o., then drinks chang. The invocatio-n con- 
sists of the following : — 

“ The highest reverence is due to the throe Holies. Tho guardian 
deities and tutelary deities claim our adoption with precious objects. 
By the blessings of the L4mds and the kind advice and predictions of 
tho Dakinis, angels that soar on high, we succeed in all our worldly 
undertakings. !Slie secrets of our success are supplied by the tutelary 
deities, and the Dharmapalas protect us by driving away the evil spirits 
from our neighbourhood. Let all tho dangers and accidents to life that 
await ns bo averted ! Listen to our prayers, and in return for tho 
service we have rendered to you grstat ns health, wealth and all that 
the married couple# may be in need of. O extend your helping hands 
to them at all times ! ** 

Those who wait at the second stagC raise a bower of green branches 
and leaves of trees for receiving the bride. Here a fire is kept 
burning and water boiling in 'a large cauldron. This is 'call^ the 
thah ‘80 (keeping of the hearth). A kid is kept tied to a post at 
the entrance of the bower. Two or three long bamboo bottles called 
pdditn, filled with water and decorated with wreaths of flowers, are also 
kept outside the entrance of the bower. Here the bridal party is 
regaled with chang and tea. 

The last place where the bridal party is given the most cordial 
welcome is the tangra (outer courtyard) of the bridegroom’s house. 
Here a man waits with a wooden tray containing the cjyg^ng-hi yang-tae 
(ft large cup full of wine) on the brim of which are stuck five crumbs of 
buttered barley called the yaga, a quantity of cliemar (butter and barley 
flour mixed together), -and the dah-dar (anrqw with the five-coloured 
flags at its pinnacle). The bridal party as they enter the courtyard 
touch the wine and other articles at the entrance. 

In the bridegroom’s house his mother makes the necessary arrange- 
ment for the reception of the bride and the kdn-don (bridal party). She 
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prepares the marria^-cake service, called the ama-kha^don (mother's 
first entertainment). This consists of cooked rice, buttered bai*Iey flour, 
a ball of butter, cakes and some fruits. In a sepai*ato vessel is kept the 
food intended for the bride, Tvhich she is to taste first according to the 
directions of the astrologer. 

The TasM-kyi-Ldmd^ who has constructed some fancy cakes painted 
with coloured butter for offering to the gods and the spirits of the ten 
quarters, now draws some mystic figuVes on a small tabla for the yang- 
gdg (invoking the goddess of luck and fortune). A priest with a sacred 
book in his arms stands behind the door to touch the head of . the bride 
with it as she enters the room. He must not stay there after doing his 
work. The pag-pon will boat him with a stick if he finds the pnest lark- 
ing there. The object of touching the head of the bride with a sacred 
book is to prevent any evil spirit that may have come with the bride 
from entering the house. If the priest fails to touch her he is severely 
punished. At this time a gun (generally a matchlock) is fired to frighten 
the evil spirit so that he may run away as quickly as possible. 

Then the kAn-don^ headed by the pag-pon^tBke their respective seats. 
The Tashi-kyi-Ldmd sits afc the top of the ce^ntral row of scats. When 
they are served with tea and cliang^ the ama-kha-don is brought and 
placed before them. The fha-pon (who on the preceding day acted the 
part of the kun-clian or thief) now dressed like a chief comes forward to 
address the assembly, on behalf of the mother of the bridegroom, and tells 
them that everything has been aiTanged according to the custom of the 
country, and that the ama-kha-dbn has been placed before them foi* their 
acceptance. Then the don-ner (receiver of guests), as the representative 
of the father of the bridegroom, presentin'^ compliments, inquires of the 
health of the kdn-don if they have not been much fatigued on account of 
the journey, the difiiculty of passage and the want of bridges over the hill 
torrents, &o. The pag-pon replies to his queries in polite language. 
After some conversation and exchange of congi*atulation8 they begin 
to refresh themselves with tea and chang. Dainty dishes are served to 
them at noon, or a little after. This day is called the dtmg-chang at 
the bridegftom s bouse. All the provisions required for the entertain- 
ment on this dajfcare supplied by the sister and. brother-in-law of the bride- 
groom. If they be poor the bridegroom's parents meet the expenses," 
The tka-pon, who while performing *thG part of the knn-chan had suf- 
fered po many indignitiop from the hands of the bride's female friends, 
now receives his reward. He is furnished with presents in money, rice, 
barley flour, meat and chang. 

On the second day of entertainment, which is called chang-tMug^chenpo^ 
the relations and neighbours of the bridegi-oom assemble together when 
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a sumptuous dinner is served to them. Before*touching the food, ono 
of them invokes the gods, demi-gods, Buddhas, Boddhisattvas and the 
guardian spirits to protect the married couple. Then the Tashi-kyi-Lama 
recites the grace. 

" Marriage Customs, &c., op Lauak. 

After the “ betrothal ’* ceremony hafe been performed, a month or two is usually 
allowed to elapse before the wedding takes place, though sometimes a year or more 
passes between ‘the time of betrothal and the time of marriage. When a day has 
been fixed for the marriage, the procedure is as follows : — On the day fixed, the relatives 
{nien) of 1>he bride (palcma) assemble at the bride’s house nnd those of the bride- 
groom {paTcphe) at the bridegroom’s house. At nightfall the bridegroom goes with 
five or seven of his friends (ngidpa) to the bride’s house, he finds the outer door 
(gidzgho) of the yai*d (sfara) shut, and guarded by male roliitivos of the bride, ho 
gives a few rupees to them, and thoy then allow him to enter, but when passing 
between this gate and the door loading into the house itself (gidzghoi ndngkuk) 
he is surrounded by the bride’s female relatives, who pretend to be angry, and 
beat him with small sticks. To those also the bridegroom has to give a few rupees, 
and he is then allow(^d to enter the house. The bridegroom, with his friends, is 
then feasted by the bride's relatives, but the bride does not appear. Much chang 
drinking, music and datming is indulged in, till about 1 or 2 o'clock the next 
morning, when the best-mun {ngidthcel-pa) or {ngidthrii-pi), accompanied by some 
of the older male rolativoa of the bridegroom, goes to tho kitchen {makhang) in 
company with the paionts and relatives of the bride. The bridegroom and the 
rest of his party do not go to the kitchen. 

The guests take their seats iu tho kitchen, and each one puts his drinking oup • 
(norey) on the ground in front of him, and chang is then handed round by a 
male relative of the bride’s, accompanied by*ono of the female relatives, who has a 
stick in one hand. The latter takes up tho cup of each guest in turn and fills it, 
and if the guest fail to drink i^reely, she beats him. This coromony is called 
nanchang, or insistauco chang. During this time a ceremony kqown as 
thohloo is taking plaoo, it is enacted by two old men, one being a relative of tho 
bride, and the 4 )ther a relativd^ of tho bridegroom. First, the relative of the 
bride gets up and sings a sonnet in praise of the bridegroom ; tho other old man 
must then got up and reply, by singing a similar sonnet in praise of tho bride, 
after which the first man again sings, and so for two or three times ; if either singer 
fails to reply to the other, ho has to give tho other party a few rupees, or a goat, 
&o. At this time the bride’s parents stretch a rope across the room, jind on it they 
hang all the clothes, ornaments, &o., which constitute tho trousseau of the 
bride any casti there may.be -as a dot is counted and placed in a box. These 
clothes, &o., are called rakidk. A list of the articles is then made out; it is called 
zongeek, and is carefully kept, as a record pf all the fine things given on the occa- 
sion. The best- man theft takes possession of the raktak and remarks that it 
is getting late, and that ho would be glad if tho bride could bo made over to 'him. 

The bride's relatives then protest that thoy don’t know where the bride is, as 
her girl friends {ydto-dzdmo) have hidden her. The best man has to give a few 
rupees to the ydt6-dzdmo, who then produce the bride, who is in a flood of tears 
(often genuine), and load her up to her mother. The bride then embraces the feet 
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of her mother, father, brofheta, and other relatives, after which the best-man puts 
on the bride’s head a hat called " shaw (with very broad brim, fur 

lined underneath, and velvet covered above), and over that he fastens a *'khatah** or 
scarf o#*^sa1ntation, and then the bride's* mother's brother (Azhang) takes the bride 
upon his back and carries her out to the “ gidaho” whore a horse is in waiting for 
her. The first to leave the bride’s house is the ngidtheet-pa (best-man) who is 
followed by the ngxapa. (bride’s relatives^, then comes the bridegroom's relatives, 
then comes the bride (;paA;ma), who has not yet been * seen or spoken to, on that 

by the bridegroom, and the rear is*broughb up by the bride’s friends, mnsi- 
clans and spectators. As the wedding party passes by other villages, on its way 
to the bridegroom’s house, the villagers come out with offerings of satoo, ghee, &o., 
called “ kalchor" The ngiothee-pa touches these offerings and remits them, and 
gives a small present to the person bringing them. 

On arrival at the bridegroom’s louse, the door is found open, and in front of it 
are some Ldmas (priests). 

The bridegroom and his party dismonnt, and beg the bride to dismount ; she 
weeping all the time, refuses to do so, but eventually the bridegroom’s friends give 
hor a present of a liorso or a rnpee or two, according to thoir wealth, and she then 
dismounts. Bride and bridegroom then stand up in front of the Ldrnas, with 
clasped liands and bowed heads, and certain prayers arc read. The prayer-book 
is held by a novice or Lama of low rank, and tlieiZ/o-6oa, or head LSmd roads from it. 
While doing so, he holds in his left hand a bell (heeloo) and a small dram (daroo), 
and in his right hand, a sceptre (dorjeij) and some grains of rice and barley. TTe 
rings the boll and souuds the drum with his left hand, and with the right he scatters 
the grain over the lieads of the young couple. The bridal party thou enter the 
bridegroom’s house where they find two mystic signs, traced by the. Ldmus in 
barley or other grain, on the floor. On one of those the bridb sits, and on the otUor 
the bridegroom. 

Between them is placed a moasnVo, filled with grain in which is an arrow 
standing up and having a small pinnacle of clarified buttor affixed to its top. The 
bridegroom’s mother then oilers chnng to the bride and bridegroom, after which 
a Ldma*comcB and sprinkles them with holy wator. This oomplotcs the religions 
part of tlio ceremony. The bridegroom, with all the males of tlio party, then goes 
to another room where dancing and merriment takes place. The bride with all 
the women of the party remains behind. After remaining a while, watching the 
dancing, the bridegroom is permitted to retiro and rejoin his bride. During tho 
whole of the next day, the merriment is kept up, and in the aft^mioon the bride, 
dressed out in all hor best, and wearing all the jewels she possesses, coTnes out 
with her hijsband and walks round to shew herself oil. She has to dance with the 
ladies of tho party, and tho bridegroom with tho men. Ilaving done this, they aro 
at liberty to retire. Tho feasting is kept up that night, and tlie next day tho 
guests go off to their respective homes. For seven days, bride and bridegroom 
iiemain in their house, but on the eighth day they must start on a journey, to make 
their bow to all their relatives.* Having performed this^duty, they return to their 
home, and begin their ordinary married life.l- 

Then the bridegroom and the bride are seated on two square cushions 
placed side by side touching each other, and the wedding vow is solemnly 

t Captain Ramsay's “ Western Tibetan Dictionary," pp. 97 and 98, 
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administered to them. The bridegroom aocepts the bride- as his, and 
she accepts him as hers. To this the gods and the spirits of the ten 
quarters, the saints, Buddhas, &c., are all invoked to bear testimony. 
Then the don-ner coming out of the wedding-hall loudly proclaims to all 
present on the occasion and assembled in the courtyard, that he (the 
bridegroom) bom of such a family and such a tribe, is married to her 
{the bride) bora of such a family and such a tribe and to this union the 
gods above, the Nagas below, t. e., from their abodes in the nether world, 
and the spii-its of the middle region, i, e., atmosphere, bear witness. 

Whei^ this is finished fresh chang is poured from a jug in two cups, 
and presented to the bride and bridegroom. As soon as they have 
taken a sip or two of this change the parents of the bridegroom lift their 
respective wine cups to their lips to drink, when the guests follow their 
example. At noon the Tashi-hji Lama, who has been conducting certain 
religious service in an adjoining room, brings the auspicious offerings 
prepared for the gods to be touched by the married couple. He recites 
a few benedictory wan^ra.9 in order to bless them, and then touches their 
heads with the offerings and the dah-dar. The bride reverentially 
receives the tray containi^ the offerings together with the dak-dar from 
the hands of the Tashi-kyi Lama^ and places them on her lap. The offer- 
ings are carefully preserved, being placed on the altar of the household 
god. In the meantime the guests one by one come forward to present 
the ha^dar, i. c., the auspicious scarf of marriage, each with a rupee in his 
hand, to the bridegroom, bride, and the principal members of the bridal 
party, headed by the pag-pon^ the best-man, who gets the largest share 
of presents. On this occasion the Tashi~hji Lama whose part resembles 
that of a Furohit in a Hindu nilEirriage, is required to make the largest 
present to the best-man. It is therefore commonly said that religious 
men, i. e., priests and Lamas, should not attend a marriage ceremony, 
they had better be present at a funeral ceremony (“ Ldmd choipa-de-tsho 
pag-ma Ian sar^mando mi shi sar-do ^^) ; because in a funeral ceremony all 
the effect^ of the deceased go to the Ldma, whereas in a marriage 
ceremony, he has to make considerable presents, instead of receiving any- 
thing in return for his services. 

After the presentation, of &a-dar, the distribution of uncooked meat, 
rice, ohang^ &c., in the way of remuneration to those who took part in the 
marriuge, takes place. . When this is pvor th^ grand feast takes place. 

The dinner is commenced with the don-rLer^ saying as follows ; — 

“ According to the common saying of our country, on the occasion 
of birth, and that of giving a name to a child, drinking of wine is the 
chief entertainment, but in a marriage ceremony drinking alone is not 
sufficient. It must be supplemented by a feast of more substantial kind 
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than drinHng,” t. e., e heavy dinner is essential to add to the merriment 
of a marriage. Then meat and rice are served in large quantities to all 
those present on the occasion. According to the common nsage the 
largelt share of meat is generally given to the hest-man, next to him the 
tha-pon’s claim is taken into consideration, inasmuch as they had taken 
the laxgest share of trouble in the marriage. 

The last day of chang-thmg called the clang-ser, the day of golden 
drink, is marked in Sikkim by music and dancing, which is kept up 
during the whole day. It is indeed a day of monument and revelr^ 
Bacchanalians are sung each time the party go to refresh themselves 
with chang. It is said that in ancient times the marriage festivities used 
to be kept up for nine days and nine nights, but in these degenerate 
times the moral merits of the human race Having the fy gf.jyg 

period has been reduced to three days. Then at the last stage of 
revelry when they have drunk to their heart’s content, they finish the 
dance of marriage, each pulling one another’s ears, and disperse. The 
married couple then retire. 

One year after the ceremony of chang4hmg, the lyidegroom with 
his wife visits his father-in-law’s home. The ceremony observed on this 
occasion is called the pag-l6g (return of the bride to her father’s place), 
when new present's are made to the married couple by the parents of 
the bride. This completes the marriage ceremonies of the Sikkimese. 


y.—Memirements of Cingalese Moormen and Tamils taien at Ceylon in 
November 1892 . — By the Hon’ble H. H. Risley, C.I.B. 

The following measurements of the three most numerous and 
characteristic races of Ceylon were taken in accordance* with my in- 
structions, and under my supervision, by Civil Hospital Assistant, Babu 
Kumud Behari Samanta, whom the Asiatic Society deputed to accom- 
pany me for this purpose on a recent tour in Ceylon. The instruments 
used were those recommended by Dr. Paul Topinard ; the methods 
followed and the measurements adopted were based upon his work “ Les 
El&mnts Anthropologic QeneraW and upon personal advice from him 
and Professor Flower of the British Museum. In a later number of the 
Journal I shall attempt to give some account of the races in question 
and to indicate briefly the conclusions which the measurements seem to 
suggest. 
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4 

6 

6 

1 

P 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


^6 

le 

17 




■C ’ 

A 

to 

o 



1 

1 

Q» 




o ; 

4 




Serial nnmbev. 

1 

Tribe. 

1 

s 

If 

^ S 

a t 

'/J 

Srction, or sept ex 
moos. 

District of birth. 

e 

d 

tfl 

< 

*0 

§ 

S 

1 

! 

0) 

Measurement with 
tended arms 

1 

1 

1 

Height kneeling. 

Height lower end 
gladioloas. 

Weight yn poands. 

Cephalic length. 

Cephalic breadth 

Cephalic indei;. 

1 

Haja Sihaiidar 
Khai). 

Nngar... 

... 


Nagar .. 

27 

... 


1640 

.. 

... 



180 

142 

78-8 

2 

Koja KhuHru 
Khan. 

Sultanali ... 

do. 

... 

... 

do 

17 

... 


1634 

... 

... 


... 

186 

144 

77-8 

n 

do. 



do. 




1670 





19t 

1.')! 

77 8 

4 

Mimbeg .. 

do. 

... 


do. 

30 

... 

... 

liiOO 

... 




190 

142 

74 7 

S 

Kaair 

do. 



do. 

38 

... 


16.'>2 





198 

142 

71-7 

0 

Abdul Hosoiii 

do. 

... 


do. 

20 

... 


16iB 





191 

143 

74-8 

7 

Ahmodali ... 

do. 


... 

do. 

28 

... 


1606 

... 

... 


... 

197 

143 

72 6 






Average 
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QD 

75*4 
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M easnrements of 9 members of the Hanza Tribe 


1 

Malmmcd Reza 

Hnnza ... 



Hanza 

,30 



1750 





200 

166 

83 5 

2 

Aflyut Khan... 

do. 



do. 

22 

... 

... 

lOS'i 



... 


188 

HI 

7iJ-6 

3 

Sultan MahO' 

do. 



do. 

37 

... 


1690 

... 


... 


189 

166 

82'6 


mcd. 
















4 

Zurvara Khan 

do- 



do. 

32 

... 


1766 


,, 

... 

... 

lO.*) 

143 

7.3’8 

6 

Darvesh 

do. 



do. 

.39 

... 

... 

1648 

... 


... 

... 

19.3 

161 

77-4 

6 

Abdul 

do. 



do. 

30 

... 

... 

18IK) 





m 

166 

78-0 

7 

Mahomed All 

do. 



do. «i 

43 

... 

... 

1674 



«-• 

... 

181 

152 

83 9 

8 

iNazir Slia ... 

' do. 



do. 

86 

... 


1708 

... 



... 

107 

160 

76*1 

« 

1 

jAbduKalz ... 

1 do. 



do. 

.30 

... 

... 

1651 

... 


... 

... 

191 

146 

76*4 






Average 
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Measurements of 6 members of the Kafir Tribe 
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Modern Gtistoms among the Bedouins of the Hanrdn, edited and translated 
by Colonel H. S. JaruIstt. 

Introduction. 

The following monogTaph in Arabic, treating of the customs of 
the Bedouin tribes that visit the Hauran, or dwell there during a great 
part of the year, was sent to the Asiatic Sooic^ty by the distinguished 
author of ‘ Arabia Deserta,* Mr. 0. M. Doughty, from Italy in the spring 
of last year. The letter accompanying # the communication thus ex- 
plains the origin ai^d expresses the interesting character of the manu- 
script illustrative of customs of which details so circumstantial and 
exact are rarely within the opportunities of ordinary travellers to 
observe. 

Villa McqIw,, San Ilemo, 

I have proenrod that a Lebanon Arabic Bohool teacher, who was manj years 
stationed in the 9aurdn, beyond Jordan, and who in that time was much witli the 
nomad tribesmen, should write an account from his own observation of the customs 
of those Bedawiii, and from his own (Syrian) point of view. He’knows no other 
than the Arabic language. The result is a manuscript of about 41) pages in Arabic, 
which I should think will ho found of considorablo interest, ospocially if tho text bo 
printed with a translation. I consulted Professor Spreijgor as to publishing it (ho 
has not seen it). He responded it might bo best to put myself in comraiiiiicatioiL 
with you, as you have the moans of publishing tho original, and it might form an 
article in your Journal I offer it therefore for your accoptanco. 

I am, dear Sir, Yours sincerely, 

Sth A^prily 1892 . ' Chaa. M. Doughty. 

J. m. 7 
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However honourable to t^e writer of this lively sketch may be 
the industiy and powers of observation it displays, its style and accu- 
racy in point of language are scarcely creditable to the schoolmaster. 
Gray, writing to Horace Walpole regarding Bosweirs Journal of a 
Tour to Corsica, which had not long before been published says ; ‘ The 
pamphlet proves what I have always maintained, that any fool may 
write a most valuable book by chafioe, if he will only tell us what ho 
heard and saw- with veiacity/^ This opinion toned down in the politer 
phraseology in which Walpole subsequently expressed it, cannot fairly 
be resented by any writer to whom it may be applied. ‘ Mr. Gray, the 
poet has often observed to me, that if any person were to form a book 
of what ho had seen and heard, it must, in whatever hands, prove a 
most useful and entertaining one.’* As there is no reason to doubt the 
veracity of the following narrative, its value as a description of modem 
life among a historic race, lingering for centuries on the fringe of civi- 
lization yet untouched by it and still associated with the romance 
of desert chivalry, should need no literary -ability to recommend it. 
This it certainly does not possess. As will be seen from the numerous 
foot-notes to the text, the solecisms are frequent and though the con- 
stant repetitions of phrase, wearisome without lucidity, savour of the 
school-room, the gross deviations from grammatical rules suggest 
that the educational staff of the province is itself in need of the 
training it professes to supply. This fault is, however, common, as 
Palgrave tells us, at the present day not only in Hijaz and Yemen, 
but more marked in Egypt and Syria, and most at Baghdad and 
Mau?il, wheiH) the current speech is defective, clipped and cor- 
rupted in desinence, accent * and phraseology. This is not due to 
dialectic change but to absolute degeneracy in form and character, 
noticeable in the meagre and artificial elocution of even those suffi- 
ciently educated to avoid the low provincialisms and errors of the 
illiterate. As a contrast to this base and degraded speech, he notices 
the pure well of Arabic undefiled that pours spontaneously from the 
lips of ragged urchins throughout Jabal Shomer and in the uplands 
of the Nejd country, as correct in expretision as any rhythmical 
challenge of war or dirge of grief chanted in the desert in the Time 
of Ignorance. It is not to bo expected that the language of Shanfara 
and Nabigha', of Imrul’ Kais and Labfd, of men whose verse and ordi- 
nary speech were identical in substance if. not in form, and. who 
‘ lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,’ is to be found even among 
the Bedouins of the Decapolis, much less in the mouths of Syrian 
pedagogues of the Lebanon, Not a single instance, observes Lane, is 
said to be known oJ any individual’s having acquired a perfect knowledge 
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of the grammar of claBsical Ai^abic, otherwise than by being bred among 
those who preserved it uncorrupt. Muhammad himself was sent to the 
desert to be nursed by the tribe of Sa^id Ibn Bekr Ibn Hawaisin, 
descendants of Mudar though not in the direct lino of the i^^uraysh, 
and from this teaching ho claimed to bo the most chaste among the 
Arabs in speech. Even tlie famous lexicologist, A1 Asmfii, and the 
equally famous grammarian his contemporary,* Sibawaih, wore reckoned 
by some purists to have erred in grammar. This cla^ssical language 
of Maad or Mu^ar, as it is termed by the Arabs, is said to linger 
in some* remote parts of Arabia. One of these is held to be Akad, near 
Zebid on the western sea-board of El Yemen, the people of which 
suffer no stranger to remain with them more than throe days, the 
prescribed legal period of hospitality, for fear of the corruption of their 
speech. The writer of thi^ account has evidently not visited this for- 
tunate spot even within the tolerated limits of a traveller’s sojourn, but 
though his language fails to altain even the ordinary level oC journalis- 
tic Writing and its interest lies exclusively in its subject, there is 
nevertheless, in spite of gTainmatical defects, a simplicity of narrativo 
which recommends it as the evidence of a straigld-forward, unaffected, 
though not very intelligent eye-witness. Whether ho has correctly 
quoted the two specimens of verse sung by the girls at the marriage- 
festivities is perhaps doubtful, and it would have been more to the utility 
of his description had he explained the meaning^f the first of these 
wfiich is much in need of a gloss. Its metro appears to be a rude form 
of hazaj, depending more upon accent than prosodial rule, resembling in 
its character the class of ballad first in vogue among the Urnayyads of 
Spain about the ninth century, of whicll specimens are given by Ibn 
Khaldun in his Prolegomena. The province of Hauran, situate on the 
frontiers of Jrak and Syria, is expres.sly mentioned by him as occupied by 
nomad Arabs who had roamed over its plains and continued to encamp 
there even in his day and who apparently still make it their annual 
pasturage. The province has given its name to tho poems,* pr Kastdas 
composed by tho Eastern Arabs which commonly begin with the name 
of the writer and pass on to the praise of the poet’s mistress. These 
poems were termed Vaddwiyah or Bedouin, and llatmniyah or of Hauran, 
and Kaisiyah after the tribe of Kais ordinarily dwelling in that country. 
They were chanted to some simple airs which paid little regard to the 
canons of harmony and known as Haurdniyah, The Western Arabs 
styled this class of poems Asm^idt after A^m^i, the celebrated 
pbilologer and collector of the disjecta membra poetarum, who was a 
complete master of the idiom of the desert Arabs, and a living treasury 
of their verse, and who was said to have knownf by heart sixteen 
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thousand verses in the metre ,of rajaz alone. Ihn Khalddn haa ftiiw. 
nished us with an example of a poem of the HaurAni Bedouins com* 
posed Uy a woman whose husband had been assassinated, and who had 
sent this appeal through the tribe Of Kais urging them to vengeance. 
It is written in the measure of Tawil and follows, at a very long 
distance, the stylo of the ancient models. Such specimens, he observes, 
abound among the Bedouins aiid« are- transmitted as records of poetic 
distinction. TJiough some tribes •affect this class of composition, he 
adds, it is disdained by others, such as those of Biyali and Zughbah of 
the Bani Hilal and by the great tribe of Sulaym. 

In niy • notes to the translation I have avoided any comment 
beyond a strict elucidation of the text, and I do not think it necessary 
to enter here into any general disquisition on the history or ethno- 
graphy of the Bedouins. Such a course would be beyond the scope 
of this introduction to a writer who is the teller of his own tale which, 
as his personal testimony, is the only reason for its publication in this 
journal. 

J have to express my acknowledgments to Mr. Rizkn 'llali Azzim 
the Professor of Ai*abic to the Board of Examiners, who has copied 
out and corrected the MS. for the press and assisted me with tlie benefit 
of his experience in determining the form and orthographical value of 
certain incorrect colloquialisms that occur in the text. The manusci'ipt 
itself is clearly and peatly written, though the orthography is occasion * 
ally as little to the credit of the schoolmaster as his grammar liis 
deficiencies in this respect shall be concealed in the obsouinty of his own 
language. I trust that his undoubted merits will not be unrecognized 
in mine. * 


H. S. Jakrett. 
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iik^ 

* fOl 

[fbSXC ^ ^ ^ AAjI UjI^I t« Jjlf ^ji 

olfjl j ^ J J I^IaI 

^ .4 f ' . 

UjS^ * ^ aJij^4.J |_5»I ^srijAMj^ gi ^ 

SiWI L^li Lil j l4.yljtl \£)^*^ Uy^Anj S^liuJI 

« 

(3^^ LiS^ X/«liII Sj^ae^l ^ 

y»jV i^AJ ^ * AitXftJk/i LJ^XiA cX^I^X^ Vk^lxi) ^ 

ilija. ^S| Ji); 4f a#.yi Jj, v_y 

^ •• 

jJh^l t/AyAj dJjXC AXjVI VmCLj ^AJ V^^barj ijl lijJlj Vii^l h j^ 

* ^ ^ 
e^s*Vlv.--«.U ‘ft.i^i,^ «i>4^ ^ VI <A*iJ 

(*»J^ ii/^ fyljil y^ ^U. y;^ 5^ 

^1 & — 1^1 yii^;-flarf j |iA«xi« 4^^ U y^«*.l ^ ^ 

J ***^1 ^ >t>y*/^ i 3 /V* J^’ 

■f' 

UjJLxi JaAJ Aii; ^ 

#• 

SI 5 ^UbXl V^.J^i **-aJ 

- ■ ■ ' — ^ ' • • 

♦ This word is erroneously duplicated. 

V^ 
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*■ 

Lr*'-* tef' 'w' 

i^yii f,i ^ 

« j irfi >.v. ji fii u-l; '^' ^■’ 

J “ f-“' «’' 

^ y ^ ^ jjl ^ -^' *»•' 

kj.ijl ijli 1 f*/'> j' '^'' '*' 

Ji. ^ f‘>> ^ f'^' 

-^U y/SI > Jt-yl s/* » 1^' ^ 

cVjJ* 

!,J“I J>SiJ J Vi^lvv^u 

tijluj >1 w.i\j ^ JiU > ••I)" ’v“' -^' 

yi , l,Ui! f,! ar»i fV»<' s#* 'f “ “’■ 

J< ■fi*- ^ > 

^ ^1 ^y . 1>‘«' .«)■»' (^•“i' s#'_ 

yy ,">*" «/» "-Vi W)* f*"'^ 

>»*« • “““” ”< u^i '” 

common coUocjuial hbg. 

... lA * ■ B The better omitted. * 

» 

^ . ? f* aIi 


i; .m\ i.« 


4 
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tXMnf ^ ) AJLiJ g$ V Jlj S,Mjul ^^(X) ^ ixilill JuJI 

e/* ^ ^ j ^ 

^ »‘»»*^ vjJi «-y^ j VI 

aj j %Wi^i ^1 Vii»^^'i >j^ V SaJV V* 

*^/l V*- ‘*iH >i' ^ J>^ “iJikl J^I 

g ’ • >' • 

Ji {j“jj^^ ^■{t t-Cji lUJ *_yi yik* 

t^l^l c yi i l*3l-^ iSi3yi*J 

^iiiji 7^tui:i jty uji ^ ^yi u:j ui/i I 

i 

TidA «Xw j aa^ jI (t^ SjIjJI ^JI {X^ 

^ 3 L^Jiii J liitj **>*i>5 ^le v^j^k g ^l yl (ja^L 

V;^' e;^ ci*?* cirVi 

- * •** . 

3 \^3J*^^ 3 ii/* V)3J^^3 0 * 4^1 3 

^ 1 A*4^t) ^ j**}] A»l^ ^Jj\^ 

li>xJI ^ 1^0 ^ 

i Omit. *Vf • • 8 Omit, 

* These two words should be reversed in order to be in harmony with 
the grammatical construction of the sentence. • 
h For^ a not uncommon colloquialism. The altf appears super* 

fluous. 

^ Omit. T f 8 cJijj| 
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^ M, ‘^'■ 

'j\ 'Ir 

i_V • 

^ f •'V- W ^ ^ 

- '-r^. 


Is^l 

tr^ J '‘il'u-K*" >' -<" 

^ ^ > f^' ^ ^ 

^ J U-SJ*" aXkjijity^ 1 > cW' 

Ui.1 ^ ^ V^ 

jWi ^‘*“' 

^ “j't “J^ r" ^ 

^ r-' -- ''^' ^ 

i>;>i 

j 8 ^ — 3U^ 8-^ «(r*^ j ^ ^ 

ii. ^ ii-tj j5«' iV; '^1^- ■’ ^ ‘?*^ 

^ — rr. *'• 1 '''. <8. 


0*4^ ' 


2 i» 


8 jvyJj V 


* tcl^l 


10 


1 ? 


,.J,Ac T 0-8^ ’ 

" " . * 18 J(p<Ai« ^ 


U*i>y^ 


IS l|l*^ 
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yu V 0^’ ^ 

juyi *J^ly w b)|;4**4 J ^ 

^ jU) cW ^ 

Jb tf»liyi Ui ) ‘J^ji 3 *«»^ 0^^* ^ ^ S •'^’ ^ 


CH^I J» »>i v>. ^ 

‘; 1 ^ ‘*^’ 

• Jl ^•H3 ^ W *^1 

? V S?* ^ cUVlj u-jyJl *4i “•>.>«^ 

Jjll ^ ^ wi-i-* uT* f» ‘^y; '"f'^ ‘*'-^* v)V^ 
^ cUVl ^ J U-4W' ^ *h^ 

«eA ^ ^ 

^ o*-i;*J’ ‘V ‘Vr^i u-l^ 




j^ti \i ^ 


* i:r**l*^ 
'* J>J>ji3 


s 

^ 8 ^ < i ‘ J *'^l 
10 


» |te.|j ‘ * crt^ 

t Omit. * J 

11 Wwlij “ ^»tl- 
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j uX-jy 

v>y^ji» )n^ \i/* 

; Vr «j>^. ^ 

.1 ts^ xLiJ U.I ; iiLiy Ai^’i Jt. 

’’jJJaS J J,H^^ i 

Si^U liiib j «ss>lj4Jlj tJ^^Jff^ 

^ oluJl J U^*b* J^aJ| thjai] viik ^ yjySAj 3 4*“^ 

ol—V’; LTiW' 

^JJ^^JJ 3 oUfjij juyi tW 3 * .mA? ’*u5*^ “^j>j 

^*y^. } C/^ 3 ^*4 J *j4^ 

WuJi«ju«j juyi (*1^ ‘®UuX« g^ j ^jAfiy^l u^«*4 /‘*;UJ 

^jJI v;^l „/• £'>J' J 3 \J^3J^^ (••‘** 

J I-Jufli j JlyC **x» uX&j i^LaJ ^IdS/o <.X4J £><4 J 
^ S if\ ^ ^U.*«l 4i| tj ^ iJy>S 


1 Metathoflis for u^jJ 

> liJU 

8 li^j^ 

* i>**^ 


’ • l<»^I» 

• • 

T iilji^^hij 

» urt!^ 

» 

10 IjfiX^ 

iuhhi 

» 


M IUj^ 


H lAwiu* 

in liuM 

• 

« Supply 
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i (“^ «-*-" * !•** i y I** 

®^^U! ^ ys^ Ja^l 

(X/U ^JkAlJ IjJkJb J *ldJb j jjjJl* Ij *— Cl il ft &UI i fl l tfc i 
Uj) oliJI J iUiJI fS ^ ^ 

• * 

«S»lul| ^ ^LJJI j j ^ 

J. ^ u/"* *V‘*^ ^ J*^ ^"Jb^ SoUII »i* j 

J^yi J^yi ijili AiU*JI iJU ^ Aj^ ‘*^y 

•*i* ^ ** j e/*"^ ^[**?■ 

v---~i _> ii«>£t.-«i>» i^^l ^ fii>U/l 

JjJ ^J\ Xl*^l ^ J («Ja*^l JJ,-* lyu.^ iydS/l W^U ^ 

f ’ r . 

i*^) '®^ i |Iy m ^X amaJI ^jpl g»A y d AaIam ^;aeV^^yM)4>Mj| 

JiajMfcoJ) ^.XU^i wViT ^I ^'^)J*^J^ 

>1 

^ y ^ji] “aLii jI ’^a«*m.a. yj.fi>. yk[ '-r Hit^l »JA..lj AAij 

|iA> Ujy*^^^ ) jWI II^^Ij AAJ^^jlc iJIa^I y, ftnj *®y 

t — ^Ic vsJjJ'iy ^ fV®* ^ly*® 


1 UJ|J> 

8 

» ju ■ 

* HiAj 

•B Omit. 

6 


* t)jAj 

® ^aXcb^ 

10 

iJ ertr^j 

11 

1& 

1% ^j|«)JLAA#o 

15 j 



IB Oww» 

i# Omit,* 

^Si>< 
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^i3 ;UJi j ' 

JW W 

^ c^Vl *4^4 Jt-^l Je^j J J^J 

^^/l Jdii » ihjk ^ 0^^ ^Afi J V^l t?y 

' 9 

^^Kii ^Ij J AaLs^I |J^ ^ ^ 

^Uax)! JkAJ j Amic 3JL^I ^*Xft^ 

# 

y;UI y;/* olVl j >UJ) ^ jl “XiU “»* 

ili ^ j S-aAJIj ^jlaf^l j ^*flt<ixe U ^1 “y;4-»^ ^ 

Jkwj c-&ji«* 

X^j:Jt juyi^ ^j4-JI J 

• 

■> JVy^ tftiiUi «;•»*< (j4^j ujl <^ji y/»i 

>UU| J ^3^^- 8^A*^| UjjiJ] yi^ar*4 

**A*yl ^ac^ li^ lOi^ JA*^I j >s>tn<>>^/| ^ 

^I ,.4^ oVi^JI ^ ^LtlJI j J^^l cwleLi 

Jl^yi fLi^t y^ tj;*JI^^* SjUJI jjlj ;IL1 ^ ^le S^U 


i (^ * 

» l<><l‘li ,• 


* 

< U^M 

• J^y 

. 

* |i>A[> 

* «i>*?)l'> 

u jtim! 

ii^ 


u vtiUV 


» yjJa^ 

1* ijSoS^j 

*« 

i« wWi> 

iJ^JiJ 

to j 

U jU 

^ «!r»^i 

• 

“ Ktf 
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iO* «»* e^ajiyi ^ 

^ iiJjJ] aaWi ku>j ^1 fjVlL* ;.iyi Jji^ J^jl 

dio — U 'i ^ J tWI 

(i_i^ ^1 ^ UiUtf j l*t^!^ 3 

j ^ ^ p;lj ^1 ^lUI ^Ji 

3 wi^ (^ «:;i* <3;y* 

c/* •^J {j>**J ttU!;«x2i 1 *ljjP» Soi* 

S<X«u. ej^ ^1 S^l fiJ V JJiiJ j lly* (>;JI ^ ^SAJJ 

f>VI v^ ? V ‘"*tr > (V 

«!^ J J^^II 0*^1 3 (ijy***^ 

«»* CJ^AJI .^1 uy I «X«Xwl «XJ 

JfL*i tJJi dAJ 3 /^ifl yajyi 3 >IWI ^1 »sj,*a^ j 

ilJJJJj J*.)^ jIc ^jlaiJI ^ *«4>« 

■ 

• c^* ^Ij) AmAmJI tX*j ^ >t.wiAll 3 lX*kl^ liAt 

i>— '■^ J^ U’ dM 

3 u-y* tJ“ ‘w-i^l ^ J Aj^ai ^ 

» f^j 


1 Supply 

- 


8 Omit. 


4 Omit. 
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^ UjT^ > *"/ 3 

* * 

J*^ ^ j fij^^ ^ -> 

(H* J 5^ S^l * 

Om j *.^i4-aJI fcVS •^3 

u/* ^ •»!/• ^ ^n>y*'^ sjJ^l 

,jJl^ ^1 ^jlc c-^aVI *-r^^ lOy^y^ 3 "-iHiVI 

•^>1^1 ^^KisAJ t/o i}j^ } i3l^l 

^ j 'Ojvf ^ 3l*WjJI ct^O jjiyCJ '^ijlaiJl «ciJb ^ j (•ljJa/1 

^ If 

UkS ^*iJI *^_j } ^y3 ^ JJI uj^ ^ **^j 

_j V jildJ ‘■*;^»* I— ijj^Ufe^l *J i^mOJI **|^*^ 3 

>UJ| fUUI J« J SIJJI 8^1 X^siJliJlJ 

^ l#«yi ^ fUkll jiJ »-i^4-all J*** 

^Jtj^l ^J1 ^ uJwfcfcoJI Aofc^ . tic 3 *^^^F^l 

^4f^ u/ir^^^ (7*i ^ ^ ^1 3 



*&^ * 

8 Omit. 


» IXj^ 

. .® 


9 Ubj 

V- 

10 jirL 

11 ?>i;i 

18 



18 \j^fiaKi 

16 j 

17 Omit. 

• 

• 
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y\d AjjlSl 

aAmJU t|riWkXi^ j j y fl j j 

hyd tinf^ ^rf i J ■> 

j^Kwj f tj y . 1 ,41, ^ jj)lf )jU ^M<i ®,jyu» jaS* 

j^iill^ J£JI ^1 ^^jllhiL* ?Aa.Ij i*iJ u-i<»AJ) 

^1 *iA.lj fli *L<« *JtMj Jli.'* 3^^ 

jiJi fUS] *Jij ^liJi ^ j «gi*^i lysu j 

Jhjj ^jh»J ^ j *ij<X)yi (iUkJl ^ k-iAi U <UC ' 

(Sjl w.iyj 

|»uJI Uy ^<i^l t^ ii oti u l) j *>s>«**n ^ 

^lav^ifl ^ lit j Axil oamI ^jI^JII ^ j ^UJI pUfcil 
^ JLui; A*i^ j 9f Jjiij yJiAi , A«y ^1 »jila ^Jya,^ ^UJI ^) 
Sy<JI ^ J h^i^l iii)ya XL^ j HjiJ ^ill SjUII 
fUkll ^Ic lj,«^rf y y^iifl X{ ^^bjw j ^ 

eJ JySj |,UkJI ^ ^ (.^ U oic Uilj '«j^ Jjl 

y^^laJ vJ>j»«ttil Jm j XxJdil tjjk ^Xf U iXw o^JI 

J** cu**yi i*i* Ji j j**^i ^ iiy*^ v>*tii 

^ a T , < . ■ . - - - 

1 3!fh t ® * ‘^j 

t UJf * '> lj|j/« * l#Ji* 

» cafii W y. 



62 H. S. among the Bedouins of the B^wrSn. [No. 2, 

J^osj L*K Dy>js ^ *{>*^ j 

«2^ ^ i—iti lol U») ^ (i^ tjf *tt* *fiJ^ 

u,4 « y »4j»)Ia. *J <***<.> 

v^l J - JjJI V)*^l 3 Jl/^l 

^Xyo iiiU Afu^ ^Bi^u*» 

* 0 < ^ 

^ y ^;ISI ^ Xlli^ ),^ **- i *ir*^ *>• 

^»i/| JU *1/. *I e,y^ /u-JUJ) 8^&* *^l ^1 ej^ii i 

Alik^ ^ lii*^. y (}ij»i^ ^ 1-5* 

^ Jti »U) Uyi i)J ^ JJI *il J*j 3ji^) U^l; y0 JJI «^| 

*i| **^ (.-— j <4le iJaJI U «xie y Sm^ 

^ j\y 1^ lii^^ yuu* U i »^* u.ac 

J«aarf i »j!*>*j-JI Jayll f]jy ^ «-^l-JI ^ J*y4* ■ 

g- ” - * ^ *, ' 

JhASI^ y A^tdJ **L*^ ^ t<»tu *i/* if»y«MJt 

* y °* ‘^“-j ^ {^J"3J 3 **^l 

\j»y <»i__jlgall »»Jl9 ^Ax^J UiJLJI iji&O I j| y 

^ M>*^i i}o- ttf^ v!»y-»ji ffj 

li/ifi^ tJW ^'^'* iA*i 3 tti6ir4^^ tt/W 

L_ 

1 Ulf » oijil 

6 ' * Omit. 


& iLhJ^ 


lifimy 


J893.] H. S. Jdxroit^Cuittoms among the Bedouins ef the l^lauran, 63 

U JjU ^ yUu’AJI iJliLofl (4^ J 

j] s^yiLf^ \ji0Jj*i>t olj^l) IoI ^ iitwi 

i^yJl aUc /3j L^IIA. ^ M x^ ^UV* 

ftji JtXj tSld ^ A/»I;X^1 g 



J^) «ayj U 

Jsi^ vO^ji J,>4*^l JU^ 

iuJSj Jji^l J^ ***< } 

Ij^ oJT 3 3 '4!^^ 

Ji^l j olL^ *uU ^ 


jju j e>UU ^XL« 8jw«« ^ 3 ‘v!3^<^ 3 

jj;^ ^ 3 3 3 

^ (jota^S dJiM »Ju.UJl '.i-i*Jl J*1 ^^4^ 

^^)^3 WyHsJ 

•• 

^ ^5,yS SjJk J^ f ^ji 


1 L^ • ertStj u »*>^ 

« >(iAl| y 1 ss^ 


* lyl»< ' 


8 

® |•a>s3 j 



64 H. S. Jarrette-OtM^cwM among the BedotUns of the ffatirdn. [No. 2, 

j V-^ 

Ji ^ ^ fL) X*f«. 8aJI ^ )il j ^ 

^ ^ i j*i vy^' 

8JaJI ijl* o»44~ «J*j ^ >s»\jJ^\ iLaJi *“*]/* fji 
Ju.^ Sl^t JXJ e,l CH!*fl «>• 
flj^ hoyf- jl jij^ y»<*“ ;I jij^j^i 

X-JiU ^ «;- y '^' «>’ •» 

aU)Ia^* ^iJI l*i^ 

8^ e/* \J>y^ 3 

8^^ JJ ^3 

^>^1 ^ y (^' uf- f^. ^ 

< 

Ji JW «»i4i ^ j j’ ^ ^ 

^1 S^ASXJ ; Xaeirfi ^1 ^‘iS 

*jys ^ >u *3lf Vy J ^ «y 

• 8«jle Vi^wft. A^><* ^ 

^i .> 

*J,i.1 >Ui J .*iyi J *Xij|. J ^1 js^. ^ 


I 

» crt«jl 

6 

4 Uy 


» Jj^t 

7 Omit. 

» jy 

cos} 



n ly 



1893,} H. S. Jarrett— Otw/<w>w among the Bedouina of the ^aurdn, 65 

*,^)M Ufljl j fJJI i 

2*1^ jfA] Hm «X*^ j 

^ SiX/* j ^A• j ^ J } otJ ^1 ^ '*J^^ 

• * 2LJI ^UJ ti*j viyi^i 

^j»mJ 4>)^) ^ ^SJ j 

• ^1 LtJ^ ^die 

Udb j l«wa*j ^jlSj ^gf^J»J) ^5/•y^ Ji)^^ 
fyi Jv> Ci*^ isl*< «)V^ ^ cT*^ 

^)A*j to cX»^ ^4<^l C^y ftjl Ajlb 

*9^j ^ dW*^ J ^ e/^ JUt^l Js^A 

^ y,l aSaS^ alfj 

^^IaA. Jib ^fo-^ e)l j JiilaJI o^^JI 

^U. fjjf^ C**^ ‘H^ •> vA*«*iJ 



8 

* u^*rt*'^*'? 


6 ^^Ui 

* J 

f 

* 

^ t-Hi^ 

30 

11 b>t^> 

1» cH'lii’l 

i» jiuj 

U gj^l^o 

« u?>^« 

16^ 

>T ^ol 


”(n^; 

" (**>4>*i 



66 H. S. Jarrett — Oustoms among the Bedouins of the ffaurdn, [No. 2, 

^ 3 

fVjhi (^r*3 3 

^ J^ *iU^l ikv i J**i 3 

XjuI^ Jjar^l yjjXi J 

(i/» >t^ d^ *f'j^ Jk^ J^ j iM cjj^'ij* Vi*?* 

, f i j LsjI ^l/» j Jil 

•• 

JV* J ^J3f^ Vi*?* 4*^* U/^^ C3^^ 

i^jtSI ^ fjbyO^^ JJ j AjU3 

Vt)^ llu^l d)^ 3 ^4’'*0 (J^^l ^ ^ 

^^1^ ,jjl y.m ^i i <^5 jit^ 3 

Jl—^l «jUli ^1 l^yi 9 oJU 0 ^1 ^ |^;1 Jj*I| 'Jft li ^) 

^*U- J ^1 U/IU Ji^l )^^l J Siili/I oi;3l| ^J1 1^1 
€• 

vsl^^ <iXicU ^xs^l u2J|i3 i)) |»X|J| 

C?^ ^ j v^ 

♦ 

jA^lj;^ oULu* jl *®iLi» ZilMW* «j4U^_jlfi jX^ UiUa* (Ja^I 

5^ J** ^ii* J;«ij i Jj^l 

dAU j ;iW).C^ hji^ ^_jb )_j;A^ *V!>i h *^V* 


4AAhti 

^1 

e 

JiWi 

(M 

3 ^ V* e!>**^ 

1 «i^5^9 

»j34i 

* 

* Ci^ 

‘ l»t*? 

* lAa-b 

7 Ufj 

* J*( 

* iali 

*, 10 Cw« 

• H fJUl * 

1* jy^lf# 



1893.] H. S. Jarrett — Customs among the Bedouins ef the ffaurdn. 67 

j c?* u*y^ 

^1 JL^yi .Uddui Aili*; Ji ^!W.I 

ftWlS 8i»-eU ^ 

^1 aj^Xa/) ^) u:<^y e>* 

i J^l <— ^ j ^ji 

* 

*a1i tj ) oUis ^yi^o ^ it9*^ j \J’j^^ 

h\m *iU^ J^jli! *-^ ^ oi;i 

Sj ^ Aij*U.lj J Ui»^ Jt;til e»*^ J ttly^ 

^ U^.} J****! •»«(/• u*H^* C^ 

,j^J) Jxi^l Js*^l *-(;‘*J jj Ji*^* u-lls 

^1^1 «)!>4'* ijii 3 

^ y*/Ij u;^ V C?y^ jlaSii] jJjaS] 

^P-J^ 

c?yi t. ^1 (.xxii c»yi i>yi J ^ «u >*^ 0^1 

I jU «_»yi c**^ ^ .» 

«/* j U^P 

i) u5i* *aUi^m «-Xy^ui *jy/ Jyj 

• ' 

* ■ ■ 

i Ai/t 


‘ (**4;^ “'I 


8 ^ t_M| 


(58 H. S. Jarrofct — Onstoms among the Bedouins of the Ifaurin. [Uo. 2, 

i J ik>|^ Vi/>^(An 

^^xdjJuil j AA^ A^ai i&^T j Afcll»i> iXni A^lti} 

»i5^ J ‘*!^ ^ \j}* 

^ yf y>^ 1^1 ^ 

J tW*# *J»i j S;aa:^l ^ j4»J) Ja^i) uXf 3 

Oj^ ♦StijSx ^S1 e!^ fi 

tSj^jAi fyi i)i t-Ojl j tJJJI ^ ^»f^ *^ (yi ‘Vi*^ 

aIaJI ‘ SiiUti Aii^tfc Aiof ac[m ^i)Ai* S^As^l 

JSU A«;U[k J •s*^! '-r'*^ ^ *^ i 

^ ®^l*iSJl A*/« U Ilf j 

IjUrtM SjUi) CyowM fk ^_ji A*^ J j ^ji 

t 

C?^ J ^ ^ -> ^ 

^ UiJI iftoA ^ j^ciil J^a^l 

iKfij ^ Xaai-wkj tiij^u v*/y^ ^^)d] iji l^i 
il i^l fljl ^ li^ ^ aUI u-(JUI ^ 

^AAiJ) AJU« jMxJ) La^)id 

^Ijl im J t Wff Ija j u^ft>3l u^lAfthl aI/I ij ^ 

* fc 

8 lUj 
7 


* 4/^1 * **bj 

8 ^LxL^ I V xw 8 ^i)^| 


* iif^^ 

V>' 




1893.] H. S. Jorrett — Customs among the Bedouins of%the ^aurin, 39 

3 

*^lsl y «le ^«ij| »‘>j 1^3 3 !W* 

Lil^ Jx^ Ja*^ l*Jt«»i« lift j (j&x 

*JV* uf’ or” r*"' cbi r** y 

jJH^I J ilyl J A_JI V*^’ (^ 

CuJl^c)) f}y» Ji^l* ;>»*> ^ J4*^l u/i;^^ 

U Jiij ^j\3UiC ^] wjyi Ji« «|I V 

liU wJ^ 

J^J f^\j ) ®i^ ^1*^1 • 3 v/ 

jU^Iuj:; Ja*^I J<3>l ®^l; (i^l 

uT* j ft^* C* V-V ■» 

^ J^l j iuili X«-lf 4>ill Ji*f| e:^lf lil Uail 

jjijj jj)^i jM iVyj j?y 

isjUb <»j^l 4-^j J?yH “uf^ fcPi j Ji*^l 

SjiWl J^i^l Vr^l ^4« J^ 4r**i^ 3 

*D^ <.i y «»^n J>«»» «>j2«/l Xj«Wl 


1 (i» 

8 <»a.r 


4 Omit. 


* Ui^l 

7 ^^lfii^i^|^X * 

uH^Upi:)p[>jV 

"i^D 

10 

11 ^ 

18 y 

18 

“ i 

» 

' 18 Uii 


70 H. S. Jarreit — among the Bedouins of the ffaurdn, [No. 2, 
JUk ij&fi ^ Jay/I tmSii ^ i 

* Uil liiOkj \j^ 

^ ji^jb jfjbJ] ^1 i^iAia T t^l ^ 

JU ^ ^1 Sjeyi l^l »-XU cwlf j j 

^ji «)4W> CJ^ j*t*4^ (4if^ CTi^ ^ 

^ « 

U jsh fifi».^ JU*^l;«»le),^^(.>**Jl 

ttf- i - (^ 

U y 3U*A. ;«iS^ jyiS\ a*^ 

iJXft) y/s Ja^; ^ eu«»j uii; ^ Ji*'* C5^ V'->^l 

* li^lyJI HdJb J^ 

Ui) Jj i^lWl ij h]Ji\ V v»ic SUi/l • 

^ SUiUI >J^Jk J uJJL ^ *U>U> •i»;3>l< ’*o^l «s^j 

U J aS^ ^ J{ ,jyl»*i } iifU 

*4^ '^vf})'^ ^ \_^ ^ (1)^^ St<fl4Jf ^1 

*uW^** «— lli^ 

“JU^I “>l;Si J '-j*^ } **^> 


1 4UUI > * >la&/| * 

1 ji»i ■ * * cHj^f “ “ *“pp*y 


1893.] 71 

« j^iyi f?4 V./ « ‘‘J/ «>’ 

k£^ UU *»yi fJ ^ i ^ 

^ jjyi OJA.] j i»yi f) v^y ^ f* 

uy j^i i^«,» W 

Ji>Jj Si»; ttf- f*^" ‘-^•* » 

,j^<y »f»i <j>sjj J^; vi V*^ cuJis e> «‘*»-’j 

ut "*-< «»' ‘^•^' f’ 

o^x^l UJ'IS iu ^ J «ULI-*J^y It^il-rf -^y* 
^J) ^W e,JI J* ^yil).c:^«i^j W v^l# 

^ (^« f*^* V^*' ^ ' 

)^<ii J ^ 

^1 iJjJW Ufc.yj wi” w* rtrH?^5iJ 

Jj^ 1;'*^ «/*’!;'*^’ ^ «>’ S:^^' 

y jJl f\ V-^a^ y «)!>4^ ^ 

IV; JaJJ) U-JjWl ,4,1 **Xa iiV V’*^ f' ^ 

2LUJ1 ^ ; yi jy vy) «>» ‘-^' 

SKSI ) ^A&i U ikw; ^ *L**11 c<fli ; ^ ^ 

% 

• 

1 U*l-3 » 1/i * 

S U>)U . * ^1 • ’' ® ^ 

J. in. 10 



72 H, B. among the Bedoninu Iffomria. [K'a 9^ 

^ ^ y<iji wpw tin i (j/* ly 

al* ^ 1^1 uit ^ v ^** 

^ •iSt'Jf ^«kiJ aJLw^ 

j4*i> |*isyi Ijjk J *J*kf|j 4)jyi y A^j^JkJki Q;ly ^yl«K*i| 

* J S^Sjb^l tXJyfl 


USii^ 

•¥ 0 

\A^)) yiiu uu-«*y A4>tU) j 8*k*.yi J*v> 

l^yt ^1 V ^ V,*g ^ Iftijf vt^Tf 

^ lAfi y)) li^lSi Sfijui J S;-^! JAA jWc^I fy* tt/^ 
^jyi ?iiiJb 0>^I j dJy) tJ* v.:h^I (ti) 

c 

S^l ^ a 1^ k^AliJ t.:;.^) ^ ;U. jyi ^ U UijJl«i 

Ajui^i j Aiui ^ ^aLji y •^j j s1^)) ^1^^^ ‘ *1* 

AM»^y«j| yials «s»J^^ ^1 jyi y Ujttai uyai 

^tj).AJ| Wn-AaS) ^ Ja^I IJa ViSJUi t3UJ j iA^j0 i^J;] 

a/** cry j ?y*f Jai j^] ^ uyi^ 

f^/*^ 3 nf^. ^ 'i^l«s iM 

i?^«> jSo jui/* iji i |y*«ii fioei/ ^uiltkic *^| |^J^ 
%tSSjoih ^1 ^1 c)^ i i>|^l ^1 ^^vSJl ^„«U9 JJg^^ 

1 |ji^ *? c^i “ *^^1; * Omit. 



1893.] H.‘ S. Jarrett— 0««to»w among tie Boionina of Hke ^aMdn. 73 
y, lit vJXt Ia**** Vi.^) 

^ liu «J1 i.vjUUU VjUI } ^ «>Uil (M 

di^ ^—*^1 i »nk;*JI '“Wrf t/’ «J4;^ yJ'h s^**’ 

d^ i)ja ^ dJ) ^ 

Aiif y.damf. ^ 8^ c>>l J li* liJ« U-l? 

iJjb J_*il 31 * *1;^*’ *8<vi f^l uMI 1^ 

, ^1 yj^^Aa J Ji/J1 ^ J 

^UJI V JIS J»il 33 J*il 33 J*»l S toil f Ael 

JU ^ Ji);iil ^le 43^1 8t;^33l ^aL.1 ^ ^ f 

tJ tAJ^ *4^1 »‘^«;'* 

US ui-l; «4iU j '-V 

hjj^ ksi M; J^ Jr- 15 »^ *V*' vy 

J «JV j u-V d ^ 

iJV V. C^»s/ 

wjb^V; *I juijUVV;^^* 

JU V*^ it/® ”* 

j**; ^1 US J-yH J«i 4^*’ V.£)^* ^ V-^ 

Ijjyi 8|^331 tSn "^y* f* y 


1 I^A 

f Ui/i • 


s UjlA * AjJiM 

«• 


< aUm 



^4 H. S. Jarreit— Owiom* among the Bedoutna of the ffaurin. [No. % 
^ ^ wtji ^ 

ujAXJ j 

JhaJI IiU JjiAi ]l^ * 80 *^ 

I* UJLL cyJlj l^lioi! ) '^Ji^ *^y*i c»^ VV* 

* \Jb<)i^ oJUi 

^J*i 3 ^ 

^jle ‘lj/*Ul Jji2JI Jikl< it/* 

yjl fi ^ i jj/i^ ^;W J (Hr*4'J «>^ fir*^ C'*la"'l **>a^ 

3 lylSi^l UiXi*i XSj^ Jii’ Aty ly/jii 

•• 

* ^ f 

•3jf& ff vj)^ 3 ft*^3^ cllifii 3 

^1 SLu. iXm Ail ^Ull ^1 O^ymA^ ^ 1 * U^J 

»I8^) ji^) ^ ***4* \m^ 

J^; V “J?-; f-t*^ J a-» 4^ Xay^ ^^1 e>t^I fj*e 5 ^ ejl 
^UJI^I JU “dm ^ 

^ ^^l.»ft)) •^W c/)^,l^) jiXjls ^13) ( 1 ^ 

Ji »y» u;^ f^'* *^" 

‘ 

^** J *c/y ttf* *J^ \tj^ *y t ^ * *4t< fj4< 

I j^lii *> * ® • * •«*(* 


1893.] - H. S. JameU—Oushmt among tko Bedouina of the ^aur&n, W 

wJij u/)j j| fc;AJI 

w^yi^ jtfejJUJI fU) Ut4»V 4^* 3 

^ iul; ^ ‘it JU 

«-*i J ‘W’ H ki*** i^ri*^* 

*w’ > r*^ ^ '* 

*ii*j «,0 J9yjl cXJi / 8;,u^ ^ ^ S> Vryj* 

« y,tX-MJl iJii f*> va-^ 


■ jjjUjill ^ 

^ ^ j *‘?i‘^ l^!/* “» ^ ^ 

^|,vle *1^ JyuJl ’^s,^5l W jtJb«UeuJ»i.J 

Jjbd«.l J^S J ( Jj’** «;<’ ^ ^ yj^l 3 •y” 

^J^\a}\ I'W ijSh *J f^ji f uX«h»J ®l‘i* 

Uj^ O'li jl “lyy^ e/iji^V.^’ ^ 


^ ^1 ^ die J *4b 

. u-i*'’ c>-: J ^i* j* **'« 


'l 

> |(»4 


4 1^ 

* *>*•> 

18 


* * uHf*yi 

6 l^jp4«L..j ’’ *i* ^ 

10 )|^ 11 . kJiij^ >t>yj^ 



W H. S. 3 asnl^ii-^ 0 ntbm$ among iha Beioams of ihe ^aut&n. [Ko, 2 , 
ta»UW) sjjb ^ j 

ijj^UiUuai^ U^) j SX»> i 

u* *^‘in JiyJt ^ky 3 

^|i<a<ij g_'* jtiJlUtArf* Wi/S| *Jjb i s 

f-**^ k2i ^ |*t-a*< ,y* 

_j ’,j;«UfcJI fjSS\ ^ W A^m*^ e»l<li{ 

»i^ (tW* ^US) ji>oi fir^^ 



Jiil* JS ^ j i»*-*f| j ^JaSJ\ ^ U Am 

< 

>UJJI leyM KeS\) A«*l«iS) ^jle U-ou/* 

il 4 *i u-^W' *V»^ 

Jj) ol JkSlitjJ Jifr; ejyXJ *#Ua*^ \j»;^ *fy^ 

AMyi j **4* ^ U ^jA aI y^j>oM U j I^mJ 

|b(X3J L* ‘ly -"■“*- j Aa*JI *\{ p <AAj ^ Anf Ail jMj SjLa 

*^ijj ^ f<^ ) U-jW* »Bf’ ^ «A 

ij .*«W ^ uA* ^ ^Aijjiijj j a,t<U 

. -- - - -A- - - 

' ^ ^Jj • v^f 

* M«ta<<he8iB for 
7 U»i ‘ 


g . 


g («A»J 6 1^1 

> Aibidijj 


1693.] H. S. JaiMtt — among the Beddnitu ofjthe ^a«r4n. 77 
\aiyoiiJ ^ f} j SixUl cXli 

■ i 

m 

tfe^id ^«x2j *cj>^**i “W 

Oij^^ i \s/hi ^ ^ sJ^ ‘*4^J 

v^' J^ (VW uiMi 

v_f ^ *4^^ Ix^ 

Kmm^sMe^ ^ftLxiS J aIiLm •) cS^jjJ) Jjjuas^ 

« • ^ ^ ** • * •*•• • •* 

^ *^l ^1 ds^ Jt*^l l«iX* j 

)^La>Aj yjl liJO lSj)t fe^ t)uft.|j 4^ t. i j r ^ kt ) uS]i 

ftiSii j li^l 1*^1^ \ Sm i ^ j^? f^ii^ 

« j j 

^ *1" JUjj U JS ua*4j| g JUfiJ) J5,i) ^ 

• (j^ j 




7B H. S. Jorrolft — Otutom among the Bedontm of the ffcmirdn. [Kb. 2, 

MODERN CUSTOMS AMONG THE BEDOUINS OP THE 

^JAURAljr. 

^ Betrothal. 

A young man seeks in the first place a suitable girl to whom 
he may pay his addresses. He (hen makes repeated visits to her 
father’s tent where he occasionally eats iftid drinks and may at times 
impose on the gi!rl the trouble of washing his headland combing his 
hair. Thus the two have free intercourse with each other without the 
slightest objection on the part of her people. But throughout the 
whole of this period, notwithstanding the. complete freedom of inti* 
macy between the youth and the girl, they scrupulously adhere to 
the injunctions of propriety and honour, following in this the custom 
of civilized communities. When their mutual attachment is assured 
and they are satisfied that there" exists between them similarity of 
tastes, the youth requests his father to solicit her betrothal to him 
The father readily complies and invites the principal men of his 
tribe and they all mount their horses and proceed to the house of ^ 
the girl’s father who rises to meet thorn as they approach with the 
rest of his relatives that may be present. They are helped to dismount 
and the best carpets at hand are spread for them. Some cow-dung 
and camel-dung is now quickly brought and a fire kindled in the 
middle of the tent. Coffee is then prepared and poured out to the guests 
in cups, each cup containing but a sip. As the oldest among them 
takes a cup, he places it in front of him, saying to the girl’s father, 
“We will not drink of thy coffee unless thou give her to me.*’ The* 
rest of his companions repeat the same thing in turn. The mast^ 
of the house, the father of the girl or one of the chief men of 
his tribe then addresses them, saying ; “ Drink your coffee and it shall 
be as you wish.” Upon this, each one takes his cup and drinks it off. 
In the meanwhile the master of the house orders a sheep or a goat 
to be slaughtered, the flesh of which is cut into pieces of about half an 
ounce ^ weight each, and these are boiled in milk till they are thorough- 
ly done and then placed in a large dish of burghul^ not less in quantity 

1 An ounce, (from the Greek oiyyia or o^xta) is one-twelfth of a ri(g or 
pound of twelve ouilloeli $ measured in dirhams^ it wa^ formerly equal to forty, 
but at the present day it vaknes in most cities : In Syria, according to the Mgjdni 
7 Adah, the ounce equaJs 66i dirhams. 

9 This is the name of the ordinary dinner of the Arab peasants. It consists 
of boiled wheat, dried and husked, prepared with fat or butter, and eaten with 
sour milk or meat. 
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tban balf a mudd ^ which is eqtdvalei^ to a weight of five’ thousand 
six hundred dirhams^ 

This dish is set in the midst before the guests, and about two 
thousand dirhams weight * of cold clarified butter is brought and placed 
in the dish over the hurghuL One of the relatioriS of the master of the 
house then comes forward with a ewer of cold water in his hand and 
lightly washes the hand of each of the guests.* The master of the house 
then turns to his guests and says to them, Welcome to what has 
been provided,” that is, “ partake of the meal.” They reply, “We will not 
eat of *thy food unless thou give her to us,” upon which, if he desires to 
give his daughter in marriage to their son, he rejoins, “ Be pleased to 
eat your meal and it shall be as you wish.” They then proceed to eat 
with their hands, using neither spoon nor bread. Some of their habits 
in eating are curious : for example a man will take as much meal and 
flesh-meat as the hand can grasp, probably more than sixty dirhams 
weight, and shape it into the form of a ball, and put it into his mouth 
without touching it with his other hand or masticating it, and catching 
it upon his tongue, at one mouthful shallow it .whole.® When 
they are satisfied, they wipe their hands on the side of the tent 
and they clean whatever remains of grease thex’o may be left, upon their 
beards. They then return to their seats and take coffee a second 
time. The father of the youth then turns to the girl’s father 
who * says : — “ Be happy, she is thine.” On tjiis the former asks 
wimt dower ho demands for her. The girl’s father answers, “ I must 

^ There is a diBcrepanoy in those weights. If the mudd he calculated at the 
ordinaiy dry measure of li to 2 half a mudd would be ridionlonsly little to 
place on a large dish before hungry Arabs.' Taking the equivalent calonlation 
of Bfidb dirhams, at 66} to an ounce, it would give exactly seven rifls or pounds of 
twelve onncoB, which is perhaps a sufficient meal. Or taking 40 dirhams to the 
oz, the ancient weight, this would give 11} as representing 5,600 dirhams. The 
mudd must therefore be an error in the text. In Syria and Egypt at the present 
day, 12 mudde are equal to 6} kilogrammes, which would make a mudd « 1*2 of an 
English pound avoirdupois. . • 

» * Two and a half rifls or pounds of 12 oz., bnt the rifl varies somewhat. 

V. Lane. “Mod. Egypt.,** p. 672. 

8 This manner of eating is at Iqast as old as the * Arabian Nights.* “ Jaw&n the 
Knrdee stretched forth his hand to the dish, and it resembled the* foot of a raven $ 
and he ladled the rice with it, and took it fprth resombliDg the foot of a camel. 
Then he compressed the handful* into the form of a ball; se that it was like a 
great orange : he threw it rapidly into his mouth and ih descended into his throat 
making a noise like thunder.’*—” Story of *Ali Shor and Zumnrmd.** Lane. II. 418. 

4 The grammatical construction is here faulty. Either the positiom of the 
fathers of the youth and girl must be inverted in the sentence or the relative 
pronoun introdncod to give the sense of the passage. • 

J. III. 11 * 
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have fifteen thousand piastres*” Those present then address the 
father of the bride, one by one beginning with the oldest, saying, “ What 
wilt thou deduct for my sake ? ” The bride’s father replies, “ For thy sake 
1 abate of what is due to me, one thousand piastres.” The next then 
requeSta him to lessen the sum by 900, and in the same way he abates 
800 for the third, and so on until he reaches the customary amount 
according to the established usage among them.i When the confer- 
ence is conclud.ed, the bridegroom’s father and the father of the bride 
nse and kiss each other on the moustache and such^of the relatives of 
both families as may be present stand up and address the fathers of 
the bride and bridegroom saying, “ May their union be blessed ; may 
it be life long.” Au animal is then slaughtered at the expense of the 
bridegroom and a dish of hurghul is prepared therewith and all the 
relatives of the bride are invited to partake of it. The bridegroom’s 
pai’ty then rise to depart, inviting all the members of the bride’s family to 
accompany them to a feast'at the tent of the bridegroom. Both ® parties 
then mount and proceed thither. The relatives of the bridegroom 
welcome them with expressions of delight and pleasure and receive them 
with all possible honour. Some wealthy man may also on such occa- 
sions slaughter a. camel worth perhaps twenty gold pieces (liras). 
Both families continue to pay each other visits in this fashion till the 
marriage contract is duly sighed. 

• Maeriagb. ^ 

The bridegroom’s family first send word to the family of the bride 
informing them of the day on which they require the bride. On the 
appointed day a party of thorn mount their horses taking their spears 
and swords, and some ten girls of the bridegroom’s family or of his rela- 
tives are decked out and dressed in their best apparel, wearing orna- 
ments of silver or brass and having their hair dressed with camel’s 
urine which gives a bright gloss to its colour.® And they choose the 
best of theii: camels and clothe them with silk trappings of I’ed, green, 
and yellow; and from both sides of each camel long tassels hang reach- 
ing to the ground. Each camel likewise carries a seat accommodating 

* According to Burton, this is usually about thirty Spanish dollars which were 
most prized in El Hoj&z, in Yemen, the Maria Theresa. The Spanish Government 
refused to perpetuate its Fillar-dollars, at one time a great favourite in the East, 
The dollar was called Biy&l Fransah. Mecca— £11. 82. Edit. 1856. 

* The word in the tezUis probably a clerical error for peau- 

ing 

* Burton observes that the Bedouin hair becomes coarse from exposure, not a 
little increased by the JljJ(| or wash alluded to in the text. The only cosmetie 
is cloritiod butter freely applied .both to the body and the hair.* 
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two girls, which they call l^asrah. The girls are placed two and two on 
the camels each of which is led by a poor man who receives about six 
piastres for his hire. When all the horses and the caparisoned camels 
are ready, the men mount the horses and the girls their camels and 
they form a cavalcade, the men on horseback brandishing their swords 
and spears and feigning attacks on each other, while the girls on their 
litters on the backs of the camels sing with*shrill screams of joy some 
such strain as the following f : — 

« ^ • « « « » 

The men never cease attacking each other in mimic combat and the 
girls to sing till they roach tho house of the bride. The horsemen 
continue their sports for the space of bp/lf an hour before the house, 
after which the men and girls dismount and enter the apartment which 
tho bride occupies, but the girls** and men sit in another apartment 
where the customary food is brought to them, consisting of hurglml and 
moat, and portions thereof for tho girls and tho bride. After the 
repast the girls rise and take the bride into a private apartment and 
beating a cauldron of water they bathe an A dross her in garments of 
wool and silk and lead her forth singing as follows : — 

Walk proudly, 0 daughter of tho Emir, 

Thy afiBanced is the first of horsemen. 

Walk proudly, 0 daughter of the' Bedouins, 

Thy sponse is the slayer of his enemies. • 

• Walk proudly, 0 daughter of the Arab, 

Thy lord is hospitable to the stranger. 

Walk proudly, O daughter of princes 
Thy affianced is Abu Zayd al liilali.® 

The men then mount their horses and the girls their litters, the 
bride being seated on one that is decorated and distinguished from tho 
others by its ornamentation. She is accompanied by one of tbo bride- 

1 I leave the translation of these distiohes, of which I can makepo decent sense, 
to greater scholarship or ingenuity than mine. As tho lines are not altogether 
oleauly, delicacy of language not being a point with Arabian ladies, the omission 
is not to be regretted. The metre is an irregular Eazaj, Some of tho expressions 
1 do not trace, and the character of .the MS. provokes suspicion of its accuracy. 

S It is probably meant that the girls and brfde are in one apartment an|} 
the men in another but the construction will not grammatically admit of this* 

* Tho exploits of this 'Admirable Oriohton of the Bodduihs, are chanted to 
this day by professional reciters in the ooffee-honses of^Cairo. See Lane, “ Modem 
Egyptians,” p. 394, for his adventurous history. An episode of this romance * The 
Stealing of the Mare ’ has lately been translated from the Arabic by the aooom- 
plished Lady Anne Blunt and done into very graoeful verse by her husband. Its 
completion by the same hands is much to be desired. * 
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groom’s female illations, Ids sister. Ins niece, or a cousin, and with the 
horses and litters a single cavalcade is formed. The men renew their 
mimic attacks, and the girls their song fronit the litters. This procession 
is styled Fdridah, and they thus proceed, ijie horsemon'skirmishing and 
the '^omen singing, till they reacl^ the bridegroom’s house when a 
tournament is held for the space of about an hour, which the girls from 
their brancards accompany with loud screams of joy. 

When thia is concluded the men and girls dismount and lead the 
bride to the house of some neighbour who has arranged previously to 
meet and invite her thither, and he causes some lambs to be killed 
and about a quarter of a Ifwtdr ^ of hurghul lo be prepared. Two large 
dishes are filled, and a quantity of clarified butter ponred over them and 
one dish is placed before the men^aud the other before the bride 
and the women. When the repast is over, a relation of the bride- 
groom places in the neighbour’s hand half a heshUk^ equivalent in 
value to a piastre and a half, upon wBich he calls out with a loud 
voice, “May God reward thee for this, 0„ such a one,’* mentioning 
his name and lidding, “may you live forever — this is half a Kra.”® 
Upon this every one present comes forward one by one and gives the 
man a piastre, or a piastre and a half, and he exclaims in a loud 
voice, “ May God reward thee for this, 0 such a one ! this is a Zim,” 
and thus they continue one after another in this manner until not 
a single person is omitted. After *thiB, the women and the girls 
advance likewise and put into the man’s hand a few dirhams^ upon 
which he exclaims, “ May God reward thee, 0 such a one, this is half a 
Zirr»,” and so on until all tho women and girls have passed. This custom 
theyiSall nuisuf^ The whole anm collected does not exceed one hundred 
and fifty piastres. When this ceremony is concluded, the man to* whom 
this function is delegated, places all the pieces collected into a wrapper 
and presents it to the bride. This custom is termed ShobdsA;^ and 

1 The Kinder according to Dozy (the French quintal from the root of the Lat. 
centum) is a weight of a hundred pounds apd is still of that measure in Syria. 

9 As a unit of value, it is apiece of five piastres (from the Turkish beeh, five, and 
the termination Ixk (0^) or signifying function or quality), but local 

variations no doubt account for the difference iu the text. 

3 This is safd honoris cauoa, to magnify the amount of the gift. The Turkish 
lira (gold) was current atSOt to 33 1 hrq^s to the pound sterling in Turkish Arabia in 
1891, the Indian rupee at 2^ ftrane, varying of course aeoording to the relative value 
of the metals. The gharah qr piastre is a corrnption of the German grosohen. 

^ Plural of kU nahat, pieces of money given to mnsioians at a fSte or to the 
bride at a wedding, as in this instance, v. Lane, Mod. Egypt., XXVll. 

3 This term occurs in the “Arabian Nights’* (716th night) pronounced Shohash 
in Egypt, add Shubdsh in Arabic^ derived from thp Persian Shdh-bdsh, 
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is meant as an assistance to th^ bridegroom* After tbiS} a quantity 
of fire-wood and cow-dung is qollectecl, and the whole of it is placed 
in a large meadowj and about an hour after sunset all the men, that is, 
the whole tribe, assemble, ernled with old pistols loaded with powder, 
and they set fire to the wood collected in the meadow at one time so that 
the flame shoots up to the height of five or six yards. All the men 
present then form a circle round the fire, and, begin to shout the woi^d 
hawalah, hawalah, hawalaff, 'Which they repeat continuously for about four 
hours without adding to it a single syllable. This ring presen^ a most 
inspiriting sight for the fire is generally in full blaze and the men stand 
around it one beside the. other, shoulder to shoulder, thd right foot 
advanced and the left set back, like troops in order of battle, and they 
clap their hands together in such a manner that a spectator would be 
unable to determine whether it was a single stroke or the union of 
many, for they lower them together and raise them together: and 
notwithstanding the number of men in the circle, it would be impossible 
to discover one man in advance of another by a finger’s breadth, as if 
they were proficients in geometrical science. ^ When.the circle is formed, 
some throe or four women and girls of the bridegroom’s relations, wearing 
their richest apparel and decked with ornaments and trinkets of silver 
and each with a sword in her hand, enter the middle of the ring and begin 
to dance, brandishing their swords and directing their points towards 
the men forming the circle as though attacking an enemy. Upon this 
the men get wild with excitement like savage animals and draw their 
pistols loaded with powder, pointing them at the feet of the women 
and girls as they dance. This performance continues for about four or 
five hours, the men and the women and the girls vehement and impas- 
sioneiJ. like camels or excited steeds ; and all the while the perspiration 
pours down from the persons of the men and the dancing women as if 
from a spout of water. When their strength is exhausted with fatigue, 
some notable advanced in years, enters tho circle formed by the men 
and calls out in a loud voice, “ They are under your protection, 0 youths, 
they are under your protection;’* upon which they ceaSe their sport 
and excitement and take rest, and if one wore to look at the hands of 
some of the youths next morning, they would be found swollen from 
excessive beating and at times their colder blue frofh the clapping 
together of the palms and it is oftei} long before they are able to touch 
anything with their hemds. • 

. When all this sevsre exercise is concluded, they ^it in companies 

and 18 STnonymouB with The allasion is to the baffoon’s cry at an Egyptian 

feast, ** Shobash *alayk, ya S4bib al faraj,” i.e,, ‘a present is dne from thee, 0 
giver of the feast.* y. bane, “ Mod. Egypt.,*' XXVU. 
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on the ground and coffee i^hich has been prepared for them is brought, 
after drinking which they depart, each one to his house. On the 
following day they re-assemble and return to the bridegroom, singing 
and firing off their pieces. The bridegrbom prepares a repast in honour 
of the youths and after they have eaten and drank, they set to singing 
and dancing throughout the rest of the day. After this, the bridegroom 
is feasted in their houses fpr the space of seven days, breakfasting with 
one, dining with another and supping with a third until at the con- 
clusion ^f the seVen days the festival terminates. 

‘ Hospitality. , 

When a stranger approaches the tent of his host, its owner rises 
and hastens to meet him, holds the bridle of his horse and assists him 
to dismount and ties up the animal. Then with all expedition ho brings 
out his best carpets and spreads them in an apartment of the tent not 
occupied by the women. ‘ A fire is quickly lighted and coffee is 
brought and ho prepares a coffee-pot and offers it first to his guest and 
afterwards to any others present. After the coffee, some food is brought 
for the guest and when the guest or guests have eaten, the relatives of 
the host that may be present partake of the food that the guests have 
left. Should they invite the host to join them, he refuses, saying, “ the 
host may not serve his own interests — be pleased to eat.” When all 
present have eaten, the host comes and •partakes of what food remains. 
Meanwhile an animal will have been killed and after a little, the ho§t 
produces a dish of hurghul and serves it on a platter of brass or 
wood of not less than a yard in width, and slices the moat in pieces upon 
the hurghul and places upon the ^ide of the platter the fat tail of the lamb 
together with the leg, before the guest. This large piece of meat goes by 
the name of Shazdt, Before the meat is served, some water is brought 
that the guests may wash their hands, after which the meal is placed in 
the middle and some cold clarified butter is brought and placed on 
the top of the dish. The host then looks at his guest and says, 
“ Partake, 0 stranger, of what has been provided,” and he invites also those 
of his relatives who are present, who come forward and sit round the 
dish and begin to catch up portions in their palms ; that is, they take 
a handful and* shape it into a ball, fashioned somewhat oblong and 
placing the thumb below it, put it into their mouths and pressing it 
with the tongue, sVallow it without the slfghtest bhewing or mastication. 
Some of these balls occasionally equal a weight of sixty dirhams. 
When those present at the meal are so many that they cannot find room 
to sit at the dish together, they wait till a place is vacant, and as one 
vacates a seat, another takes his plaop and so on until all have eaten. 
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Meanwhile, ifiat is during the repast, if the butter on the dish should 
run short, they add more, and one may sometimes see the butter 
streaming from the hands of the eaters as from a spout. When all 
present have had their fill, the host comes forward and eats from the side 
of the dish which often contains portions of food foul from the^ands 
that have been stretched over it. If a guest stays till evening, fodder 
is given to his horse and another unimal is killed, according to the 
manner above described. 

It is customary for the guest when he is at table, to take some 
meat &nd give a piece to each of those present who are ^not seated 
at the meal in the hrst instance. When one of those seated at 
table rises, the host says to him, — Fill O such a one, this vacant 
place.” When the meal is done, the guest says to the host, — “ Many 
thanks to the host ; be this followed with lawful recompense.” Meanwhito 
coffee is continuously being made and whenever one coffee-pot is emptied, 
another is produced until the guest departs. After his departure he 
continues still under the .hospitality of his host who is responsible for any 
harm that may befall him, but should lie bedome the guest of others on 
the road and partake of their hospitality and an accident subsequently 
occur or he lie robbed, it is a charge on the later host and the 
responsibility of the first determines. 

The rights of the host against the robber of his guest are based 
on prescribed rules. If it happeh that the guest ^e plundered when on 
his journey from his host’s roof, the latter rides with a number of 
horsemen of his kindred and tribe and ^ is its the chief of the tribe to 
which the robber belongs and thus addresses him, “ Such and such a 
one was our guest on such a day and be is a traveller on the road and 
our sillt was in his stomach, (i, e., he partook of our food) and he departed 
and before ho had eaten of the salt of others, he was set upon by such 
a one of your tribe at a certain place. And when the man attacke)d 
him, he informed him that he was our guest and notwithstanding his 
protest that he was travelling under the protection of our salt, he robbed 
him nevertheless. Now we demand our due.” Thereupon the chief of 
the plunderer’s tribe sends after the offender and recovers the whole 
of the property robbed and makes it over to its owner. He then charges 
him with an indemnity for the host whose guest has been robbed, con- 
sisting of a male and female camel, *ten head of sheep, a sword and 
a spear. ^ 

• If the tribe of th*e robber refuse the demands of the guest’s enter- 
tainers and will not give up the property plundered nor pay the indem- 
nity to the host of the stranger, hostilities ensue between the tribes and 
occasionally many lives are lost. - ^ 
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Among the rights of the gnest is that he shalMeave &8 host’s roof 
as he entered it and if, as sometimes happens, his horse is stolen from 
his host’s house or should die, the host must provide another for him. 
In fine, the respect and reverence paid to .a stranger among the Arabs are 
very great, which is a proof of their generous spirit, their magnanimity 
and sense of honour. 

i- 

Mocr^ino. 

The customs observed on occasions of death. When a tribes-man 
dies all the men of his clan assemble and those who possess horses mount 
them and engage in a tournament as if they were on th(3 field of battle. 

In about half an hour’s the horsemen dismount and tie up 

their horses and approaching the dead man, lay him out on a bed and 
place his weapons by his side. The women then advance attired in 
their best garments, with swords in their hands and begin to dance, 
brandishing their swords and singing for the space of about six hours, 
after which they follow to the interment. When the burial is over, the 
men and women, return to the tent of the deceased and animals are 
killed and food prepared at the expense of the relatives of the deceased. 
The dishes are handed round to all present and after the repast, the 
men return to their houses and the women to the house of the deceased, 
where they remain during a period of from seven to forty days, the 
length of their stay depending on the position of the deceased. If he be 
among the chiefs of the tribe, the mourning and lamentations continue 
throughout forty days, but if ho be of humble station, the period does 
not exceed seven days. During the whole of this time the relatives of 
the deceased must furnish the food and drink, coffee and tobacco, three 
times a day to all the women present. 

On the expiry of this period, it is imperative on the relatives of 
the deceased to present each woman with some wearing apparel, that 
ill, a garment such as a vest or petticoat of cloth, or head-dress or 
vesture i of .jsilk, or a red boot. 

Should the deceased happen to *be one of the chiefs or of the 
richer class of the tribe, the expenses incurred by his people for food, 
drink, coffee and tobacco, sometimes exceed one hundred and fifty liras. 
Among their customs alsrf is the following : — When news of a death 
reaches the neightouring Arab fdmilies^ each family repairs to the 
tent of the deceased to^ offer their condolences and take with them 
sheep and goats for slaughter which they term kaydah.^ 

1 The word is dii^, which I do not find in any diotioiiaiy, and is not noticed 
by Dozy in his “ Diet, ^es noms des Vdtements ohez les Arahes.” 

S I transliterate v^ith difiidence : the^fowel -points are not given and the word 
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Oa arriifal at ijie house of the deceased, all the animals that have 
been brought are killed, even to the very last, and are served up to the 
mourners upon dishes of burgJiul over which the butter flows liquid as 
water and the mode of eating* is by pressing the food into balls, as is 
the custom on festive occasions. Anodier of their customs is that the 
women who are blood-relations of the deceased, such as his sister, his 
daughter, his wife or the wives o£ his brothers and uncles, tear their 
cheeks with their nails tiirthe blo 9 d flows and rend their garments and 
throw dust upon their heads. Another custom is to lef their hair loose 
over the face and shoulders. After the lapse of six months, the men 
and women of the tribe ‘assemble at the house of the de*oeased and 
mourn for him during the day, at the close of which they visit the grave, 
and this ceremony is also performed on* the anniversary of the death. 
The animale slaughtered after the interment of the deceased are called 
a solace to the deceased.” 

Hostile Incursions. 

By the word ghazw is signified the hostiUties of • Arab tribes against 
each other. When one tribe intends a foray against another, the 
Shaykh of the tribe warns the whole of his clansmen three days 
previous to the expedition. Upon this their leaders meet at the 
Shaykh’s house, who, after performing the duties of hospitable entertain- 
ment and furnishing the horses with provender, thus addresses them, — 
“jO chiefs of the Arabs, I have certain information that such and such 
a tribe of Arabs is encamped at a certain spot, and their gathering is 
extremely small and we mean to attack them after three days. There- 
fore warn your people to he in readiness and at the appointed time 1^ 
the herse assemble in such and such a district, and at such and such a 
spot.” 

Thereupon the leaders quit their chief, each one departing to his 
own party, and when they reach their tents, each of them assembles 
his men and entertains them and after the entertainment he addresses 
them as follows : — We intend tt> attack such and such a tribe, at such 
and such a spot, on a certain day, and all the horsemen must be there 
assembled.” The men then severally depart to their tents and every 
horseman must provide the requisites for tlie march iu food and water 
for himself and his horse and the needful amount of barley for his horse, 
and on the appointed day, the borse assemble in one body, every horse- 
man* having his things Taden on a camel and each camel led by a picked 

is nnknowti to me in this sense, though l^aud ( ^jS ) and Ifidat have the mean* 
ing of a present or oontribation of horses or oamols, either as^ gifts or in token of 
vassalage. • ^ 

J. III. 12 
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man of its owner’s relations ; these camels are galled hj them rahh 
(cam6l-troop). The leader of the whole expedition is the Shaykh of 
the tribe, whom all obey. When the whole force is assembled, the Shaykh 
thus addresses them ; “ Ride forth, O horsemen, and you^^O camel-drivers, 
go to a certain spot and there await the horsemen till they come to 
you.*^ Upon this the horficmeh set forth, making for the enemy’s 
cattle where they may be grazing on the plain, and th#camels march to 
the appointed place and lie in concealmeni. Let us now turn to the 
horsemen. 

When they arrive within six or seven hours from the habitations 
of the enemy^ the horsemen lio in ambush in U certain defile. A detach- 
ment of about ton of them then set out and march on till they 
near the enemy’s tents and lio in ambush during the whole day 
and night, and in the moi'uing they watch the direction taken by the 
cattle and the herdsmen to pasture. And as cattle must necessarily bo 
sent with the drover to the plain, as soon as the horsemen on the 
look-out observe the herd leaving the tents, for the pasturage, the 
detachment mak^ for the ambusli of their own people to give them 
notice that the cattle are moving towards a certain quarter. Upon this 
the Shaykh rides with the whole of his force after the cattle, having, as 
they put foot in stirrup, uttered some such words as, ‘ May God 
provide for our families!’ ’When they amve within an hour’s 
distance of the cattle, they scatter in pursuit and collect all the cattle 
together and drive them forward in front of their horses. It is not 
long before the news reaches the owners of tho cattle, who mount 
their horses to save their property from tho hands of the enemy. 
Sometimes the pursuit by thfise horsemen of those of the enemy con- 
tinues a whole day or more, until the one body overtakes the ■ other, 
when tho scales of fray and contest are balanced between the two 
forces. Should tho owners of the cattle prevail, they recover the 
plundered camels and sheep and return with song and chants of victory 
and triumph* and their women come out to meet them an hour’s dis- 
tance from tho encampment with dance and paeans of joy. We shall 
now describe a few incidents of their skinnishes and attacks and the 
customs they therein observe. When a horseman overtakes another and 
wounds him with his lancd or sword and JiuHs him from his horse to the 
ground, the latter calls to his ovettbrowor ! ‘ T am under thy protec- 
tion ; spare me, as may^ God spare thee ’ The victor then dismounts 
from his horse and binds his fallen adversary,* driving him in foot in 
front of him after despoiling him of bis weapons, and remounting, leads 
the horse of his captive behind him till he reaches his own people. He 
then digs a pit in the ground before ‘his tent, about, a yard in depth, 
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and places his captisre in it and fills it, up partially with earth and sots 
a covering over the pit. The feet of the captive are, meanwhile, 
fettered with iron, and every day he is given a little food and he is 
also daily taken nut of the pit for about an hour for the usual necessi- 
ties of nature. As often as he goes beyond the tents, his arms are 
pinioned and he is guarded by an amed man. When his needs arc 
satisfied beyond* the encampment, •ho retuins with his guard behind 
him, who sets him in the pit as before. Sometimes the prisoner dies 
under this treatment and at others they take pity on liim and set him 
free. •But if another war breaks out between the two tribes, and the 
man captured again falls into their hands, they strike ofE his head at once 
without mercy. Another custom is the following ; when one horseman 
meets another on the field of battle and cuts him down, the other 
cries out, “ Spare me, as may God spare you : this shall be to mo as a day 
of the days of tho Arabs.’* ^ Upon this the victor stays his stroke 
from his sup^diant enemy and exclaims, ‘God has given thee life ; go 
in peace and this shall, be to thee as a day of the days of the Arabs,” 
But if in subsequent hostilities between tile tribes, the vanquished 
horseman is victorious and the one who had previously given him 
quarter or any of his relations falls into his power, he spares them and 
does not in any way molest them. This conduct is called by them an 
interchange of courtesy, hut the honour rests with the fii*st. 

The narrative must now report to the “ raku, ” that is to tho men 
before-mentioned, who were loading the camels and were in hiding with 
the water, provisions and fodder for the horses, awaiting tho ai*rival of 
the foragers. These, whether sucoessful or otherwise, must necessarily 
pass the camel- troop expecting them^ and as soon as the horse- 
men •arrive, the former mount their beasts. If the horsemen are 
driving their booty before them and the owners of the cattle are in 
pursuit to recover the cattle and tho fight is going on, (they join)* 
against tho enemy. Sometimes the defeat of the enemy is dne to the 
camel-riders. But if the horsemen reach the camel-tfqop in defeat 
and not victorious, the latter accompany the horsemen returning to their 
people. Another of their customs is as follows : should the horsemen 
be returning from the foray with their ^ booty and meet a man or a 
woman, the traveller, whether man or woman, Vill look towards tho leader 
of the horsemen and saj, “ Brand the Toot,” and he will reply, “ Welcome, 
welcome.” ^ Thereupon the man will say to tlje Arab Shaykh, the leader 

1 Tho word “ day ” iu this Bonse signifies a day of battle, and the ” days of 
the Arabs,” the recital of their engagements. 

S These words are omitted and the ollipsc mars the senge. 

8 In tho tezt j llib for j iU|. , 
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of the horsemen, A share of theplTLnder, a share of the plunder ; upon 
which the leader will order a portion of the booty to be given him, 
whether of camels or of she6p. Sometimes the man’s portion may be 
from one to ten camels, according as the plunder wasN» much or little, 
and so likewise of the sheep. Another custom is this: should the 
expedition be successful in the capture of booty and carry it away, 
and the herds ^ that are harried belong to one or two individuals and 
not to the tribe in general, the whole tribe assemble and ascertain 
the number of camels that have been taken and collect of their own a 
number equal to that plundered, and give it to them in place of their 
camels. The share of the leader of the foray is customarily five times 
the amount allotted to individual horsemen. The remainder is divided 
equally between the cavalry and the camel riders without distinction 
of persons. 

These customs are common to all the tribes. 

Some Usages op Law. 

The Judges among the Arabs are plain, blunt men, unable to read 
and write, inheriting the office from father to son. They settle the 
claims of litigants with prompt decision, giving to each one his due ; 
and in my opinion the regular judges versed in the science of juris- 
prudence, fail in effecting what is accomplished by these uncivilised 
tnbunals.* And here I will cite some instances of their decisions, 
aiTived at by the exercise of common sense and not by the aid^3f« 
treatises on law. Two married brothers in poor circumstances once 
lived in the same house, and it happened that both their wives were 
delivered on the same day, one giving birth to a boy, -the other to 
a girl. While the mother of the boy was asleep, her sister-in-law, 
the mother of the girl, arose, and going to her bed took the child from 
her side and placed her own girl in its place. Now it is a custom 
among the Arabs to swathe their infants for some days and not to remove 
their bands. * In the evening of the same day, when their husbands 
returned from pasturing their herds, each of the wives said to her hus- 
band “ Good tidings, husband, I have been given a boy.” Now the boy’s 
real mother was aware that her sister-in-law had been delivered of a 
irirl, and streSght-way unfewathing the child by her side, she discovered 

I plttT, of Uap, literally, a shepherdlB staff, hud derivatively a flock of 
sheep (generally 400}, oombitted to bis charge, v. 'JDbsy. Art, Here it is 

used synonymously with a herd of grasing camels. 

* The 1(.in el Arab observes Burton, was almost always some sharp-witted 
grey-heard, with a minute knowledge of genealogy and precedents, a retentive 
memory and an eloquent tongue. Mecca, iii. 45. 
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that it was a girl and not a boy : nppn this she told her husband that 
she had brought' forth a malei and her sister-in-law a female child, 
whereas now she found the female with herself and the male by the 
side of her sister. A contention arose, therefore, among them till the 
matter was carried to the Shaykh of the tribe, who directed them to 
proceed to the Ka^hi who should judge between them. They presented 
themselves before the ^i^hi and stated their case. The ^a^hi there^ 
upon ordered that a determinate measure of milk should be taken from 
the breasts of both the women, and he then weighed* the milk of the 
one against the other in accurate scales. The milk of the boy’s mothei* 
weighing somewhat heavier than that of the mother of the gild, he 
decided that the heavier milk belonged to the mother of the male child. 
He added that if they would not accept this decision, he would be com- 
pelled to put it to the J;est of the louse. Now lice are very common 
with the Ai'abs, and his intention was to place some of the milk of the 
male-child in a dish and to put a louse in the middle of it, whence it 
would not be able to extricate itself from the milk of the male owing 
to the presence of greater viscidity than is fourrd in the milk of the 
female. Whereas if the louse be set in the milk of the female child, 
it will crawl out without difiSculty, from the absence of this viscous 
matter. After the decision was given, an investigation and a close 
enquiry proved that the male child was stolen from his mother and in 
accordance with the sentence, the boy was restored to his true mother 
and the girl to hers, 

A Second Instance. 

A man manned two women. One proved barren, the other not so. 
The latter gave birth to a son, for which reason her husband preferred 
her to the other. A violent jealousy took possession of the rival 
wife and she concealed in her heart a determination to destroy the child 
and she watched a favourable opportunity to commit the evil deed. 
One day, when the boy’s mother set forth from the house to collect 
camel’s-dung in the desert, the wicked woman placed her hand upon 
the child’s mouth and nose and suffocated it. When the child’s mother 
returned she found her son. dead and the body turned blue whereupon 
she set up a shriek and kept wailing, ** Alas,* why hast thou done this to 
me,” and a clamour arose between them, each wifte’s jpeople taking her 
side and the altercation became violent till a war was imminent between 
them. At this juncture the chief arrived and quieted the tumult and 
ordered them to ’go before the to decide between them. They 

duly presented themselves and set forth their plaints. The j^ddll^i called 
the mother of the boy aside and said to her,— “ I know that thy wicked 
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rival lias kilkd thy son through ejpvy. Now I require thoe to do a thing, 
to which if thou consentest, I will lay the charge of murder against 
thy rival and her relations.” The woman replied, — “ What is it thou 
requirJost of me ? ” He answered, “ Gp to the fai'thest end of the en- 
campment and take ofE thy garment and wrap it round thy head so that 
thy shame be seen before all the Arabs, and walk from the end of the 
camp to this tent without any covering on thy body, after which I will 
decide in thy favour.” The woman, answered, — “ No, my lord, I will 
not do this ; rather will I forego the vengeance for the blood of my child 
and preserve my honour among the Arabs, or I shall lose befth my 
child and my honour. I will never do this ; never, never.” The iCadlri 
replied — “ Retire and rest in the women’s apartment.” He next called 
the other wife aside and said to her, — “ I require thee to do something, 
which if thou d(»st, I will absolve thee from tjiis crime.” She replied. 
“ I am at thy orders ; what dost thou wish mo to do ? ” He rejoined, 
“ Thou must take ’off thy garment and wrap it round thy head,” Ac., 
as he had spoken to the rival wife. She answered at once : “ This 
is easy, I will do it ‘with willingness on condition that thou acquittest 
me.” He said to her, — “ Go to the end of the encampment and gird np thy 
garments and run -through the midst of the Arabs, from thence hither, 
that all may behold thy shame and I will acquit thee,” Upon which sho 
set forth ; whereupon the Kadhi summoned a respectable man and said 
to him, “ Go after thjs woman to the dnd of the tents and if thoti seest 
her uncovering her person, make her put on her garments and forhid 
her and bring her hither.” The man did as be was ordered and after 
this, the Kidlii decided that the blood of the child should be demanded 
of the wicked woman. Some «»f the tribal chiefs objecting td^seutence 
being passed against the woman in a crime of this nature without evi- 
dence, he replied that a woman who would sacrifice her i^epuiation and 
immodestly uncover her shame before all the tribe, would undoubtedly 
be capable of so base a deed. -They answered that his sentence was 
just, and she* was condemned to death by strangulation, such as sho 
herself had perpetrated with her own Hands. 

A Third Instance. 

• • 

A number of persons* were suspected of the murder of a traveller 
on his journey, hujb'it was not known wlpch, of Jbbem was guilty of the 
crime. The relatives o^ the murdered man prosecuted five of them, 
from the knowledge that feelings of enmity had existed between 
them and the deceased, hut they were not able to say definitely that 
this particular individual had killed that. When they appeared before 
the judge and he interi’ogated them searcliiugly, he found that all of 
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them repudiated the charge and as there were no witnesses to prove 
the case against any particular person, he declared that ho would 
bring the criminal to justice in six months. After the lapse of the six 
months, the ^Cd^hi requested the chief of the tribe to assemble the 
people on a large plain and place them side by side with their -hands 
folded upon their breasts in the form of a cross. The chief told them 
in a loud voice that the desired to whisper something to therri,' 

to which they should listeh. Upon this the Ka^hi whispered in the 
oars of all of them saying, “I wish to say but two ’woids only, and 
when. I speak them everyone who keeps his arms crossed on his 
breast, shall receive from the Emir a present of a horse, a *sword, and 
a spear. Uo you accept this condition ? lie added. They all assented, 
and the BLadlii with the Emir and the other chiefs in attendance, stood 
before the assembled crowd, while the Kddhi thus exclaimed in a 
loud voice: “ O, Arabs! I know that he whose fillet of rope^ shall 
fly off his head, is the murderer of Ibn uTBadin,'*^ (the name of tho 
murdered man). Before the Kddhi had closed his lips, a man raised his 
hand to his head and felt his band. ThCj-ei^pon tho ^Emir, tho Kdtjihh 
and tho chiefs came forward and laid hold of him, and he, after much 
questioning, confessed that he had killed the unfortunate man with 
his own hand. 

Their Oaths. 

The Bedouins constantly make use of oaths^in their conversation. 
They cannot string a sentence together without bi'lldh or taUldh fre- 
quently reitex’atod, or Saldt-MtihamiimL Those words are used in 
adjuration whether they speak truly or falsely, which makes no dif- 
ference % them. But the oath whic4i they regard as reliable and 
which they employ in their tribunals, and in important cases, is the 
following ; — “By tho staff and the adored Lord, and the geomancy * of 
Solomon, the son of David.” Before taking.this oath, the man grasps 
a staff in his hand and describes therewith a circle upon the ground 
in front of the bystanders, after which he takes this dsyth before the 
company, who thereby become witnesses against him. When they ap- 
pear before tho Kadhi in any important case, and the point is to be 
decidedby oath, the Kadhi addresses him saying, “Say, ,0 Bedouin, by 

1 This ifi the band of rope (ikdt) whioh serves to fasten tho Mifiyyah or kerchief 
of cotton or silk, which ttie Bedenin wears round his head.* Barton transliterates 
this word incorrectly, as A^hal, in his £1. Misr* I., 34i6ii ed. 1855. 

2 or equivalent to JU^t ^ geomancy. — These are lines 

made in sand, and even on paper, by the diviners ; an ancient practice, according 
to Lane, stiH carried on at 4ihe present day, and omplpyed to discover secret 
thoughts and things anknown and the like. . 
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the stars and the plittiieiis, and the heayens and the parth.” On his pro- 
nouncing these wordii before ^e: ^fsemblj, the indemnity is paid, 
and the case is decided without further contention or dispute. They 
also employ other yrords, such as — “ By the tomb of fsa and of Mdsa.” 
Such are the expressions they make use of in their oaths and assevera- 
tions. ' They pronounce these words in all their dealings with each 
other, and if one should borrow of another, the lender is satisfied with 
the oath alone without the written bonds ‘ customary among civilised 
communities. Experience shows that they keep due faith with each 
other and it is rarely that any differences arise between them. Praise 
be to God who has made them contented with their simple institutions ! 

Supplement to the Observations on Marriage. 

When the dancing and singing and the ceremonies previously 
mentioned are over, the bridegroom rises to his feet, and rushes 
quickly through ^he women, taking any that may come on his way 
to the apartment occupied by the bride. He^ then strikes the bride 
with a staff, bmising her head, in the belief that he thereby acquires 
power over her and that she will never dispute his authority as long 
as she lives. Anoiiher custom is as follows : when the song and dance 
are over as above described, they make the bridegroom stand at the 
door of the bridal apartment, while two vigorous youths come up behind 
and push him with all their force. Should he fall on his face, they make 
merry over him and do not suffer him to many that night, but if ha 
does not fall, they depart to their homes and only his near relatives 
remain with him and the ceremonies are concluded. 

^ , ♦ 

Supplement to the Observations on Mourning. 

When the mourning ceremonies are concluded, as above-mentioned, 
they carry the corpse upon wooden boards, as is customary with people 
in the towns. As they proceed and pass by any tent on their road, they 
feign inability tQ advance as if the deceased were dragging them by 
force to the tent they are passing, and so they carry him to it. The 
master of the house brings out for the corpse a vesture, a jacket or 
cloak, such as he may happen to possess, and this takes place from tent 
to tent till they reach tho cemetery. They then bury him and return 
home after washing their hands upon the grave. This is done by one 
of the men present taking a ewer, while* the re*st step forward one by 
one to the grave and wasli their hands, invoking tbe mercy of God upon 
him. They believe that the soul continues to abide in the left eai*, 
and that the deceased hears all that is said to him whether prayers or "" 
aught else. ' * . • ' , h 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Place of Man in ^Iaiuke. 

lu tlxd first attempt to classify the animal kinp^dom, J^innasns placed 
men and monkeys side by side in the order of mamTirals which he 
designated Primates. In our own time there has been much discussion 
of the question whether the differences between the two correspond to 
the distinction between an order and a sulj-order. Owen thought he 
had proved that in man alone the lessor brain is completely surpassed 
in size by the larger*} but bis theoiy, which would liave given to man 
an. indisputably higher structural rank thaif the most advanced apes, 
is now generally, admitted to have been based upon erroneous observa- 
tions. 

Even the standard distinction between man as an animal with two 
hands, and apes* as cieatuies with four, has been swept awa^ by recent 
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investigations. Professor Huxley* has bIiowii thnt in all impoi'tant rela- 
tions of number, arrangement and the tarsal bones of the gorilla 
resemble those of man. The only dilference is, that in the gorilla the 
metatarsal bones are relatively longer and more slender, while the great 
top is compjvrativcly shorter and weaker, and along with its metatarsal 
bones is joined to the basoW the foot by. a looser and more pliable joint. 
But although the goVilUiM hind member must bo admitted to be stme- 
turally a true fpot, its functions differ from those of the human foot, 
and this fact alone raises the moridiological status of man far above 
that of the highest apes. Status in this sense depends upon specialisa- 
tion of function. TJie more purposes a given memher has to discharge 
the lower is its morpliological rank. Thus a man’s foot can only be 
used for walking ; while a goHlla’s foot, although a true foot in virtue 
of its anatomical character, is also a prehensile organ and therefore less 
.specialised and of a lower type. Apes walk either on the outside edge of 
tJieir feet, or, like the oiirang-outang and chinipansco, on the u])per surfaces 
of their toes, which are folded down when tho 01 * 00 ! position is assumed.f 
Differences of habit agnin lead to modifications of structure. Tho 
upright position leads to tho shoj'tetfing of the arms, which arc no 
longer used for locomotion, though they retain their power of prehen- 
sion, and causes the pelvis to asume the dish-like foiin adapted to 
support the intestines. The relatively capacious skull is evenly balanced 
on the vertebral column, and if, as is the caseSvitli tho Negi’o, the jaws 
project greatly, the correlative development of the cerebellum serves to 
m ai Ti tain equi li brium . 

Einbryological differences must not be left out of consideration. 
Eighty years ago Johann Friedrich Meckel, of Halle, discovered that 
during the period of immaturity, which lasts from the fertilization of 
the ovum to tho first manifestations of sexual aptitudes, every animal 
passes through all tho vaitous stage.s of development which characterise 
the lower forms of life during their whole existence. At bii'th the 
difference between the human infant and the monkey is compai'atively 
small. It takes an expert to distinguish the skull of a child from that 
of a chirapansee. In point of size there is little to choose ; but an ape’s 
brain does not -grow mucl^. - Although it resembles the human brain in 
structure, its development followg quite a different course. The brain 
of tho ape has, (i» a rule, stopped growing by the time the animal has 
got its second set of teeth, which is just tho time, when the real develop- 
ment of a child’s brnin begins. Per contra, the facial bones of the ape 
grow more rapidly, so that the biggest monkeys have the brain of on 

* Huxley, The Place of Man in Nature, pi lOo. * 

t Harwfaa, Descent of jtfan, 1 , p. 120. 
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infant combined with the jaws of an /)x. So also the inter-maxillary 
bone disappears earlier in the human embryo than is the case with 
monkej^R. It follows from all.ihiB that ooutinued development can 
never turn a monkey into a man, for the evolution of the two* types 
goes on in different directions, and the degi-eo of divergence Vould 
therefore tend constantly to increase. In some of the lowest monkeys, 
whoso development has been arrested, as is t^io case with the marmoset' 
of Eastern Brazil, the brain-case approaches the human t^pe more closely 
than that of the aTitliroi)oid apes.* It is therefore a vulgar error to sup- 
pose that the evolution hypothesis traces the descent of man to one of 
the four higher varieties of .apes. Neither. Darwin nor any of his 
followers have over said anything of the kind, hut have always main- 
tained that the ancestors of the human race piust have diveiged from 
some long extinct variety of the catarrhine group in the early part of 
the tertiary epoch. In order to verify this hypothesis intermediate 
forma must be discovered conneeting the eocene apes witli the men of 
the present day. The •chain of structurnl modification will then bo 
complete. This missing link, however, will ]>rol)ably be found, not in 
Europe, which man seems tirst tohaA^o entered after his present stage of 
organization had bc*(‘n I’eached, but in Asia or Equatorial Africa, regions 
more Wkely jprimil facie to have been the cradle of the human race. 

We have spoken thus far only of physical characters, which entitle 
man merely to rank in the animal kingdom as ^ sub-order of the Pri- 
rfates. These ai’O what determine his place from the scientili(f point of 
view, which is all tliat we are now concerned with. In the later papers 
wo hope to deal with some of the higher distijictious between inon and 
animals. ^ • 

In illustration of the different phases through which tlie question 
has passed tlie most notable cla.ssifications of men and monkeys are 
shown below. , 

Order of Primates, 

Linnrous — 1735. 

^Forus, (savage) 

Aniericauus 
• Euiopeeus 

r Species sajyiens^ Asiaticus 
\ *1 Asser (negro) 

1st genus, Homov • j^Monstruosus (abnormal) 

• ^{^SpecAes sylvestris or trhgJodytes : Orang, etc. 

2nd genus, Simia. 

3rd genus. Lemurs. 

4th yespertilio/ , • * 

* Virchow, Mcnschen nnd Affevscharlel, p. 25. 
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BiB}ej'-^Frolegomma Anth^opohgiea. 

Cuvier — 1828. o 

1st; order, Biraana ; Man. 

2nd order, Quadrumana — 

2n^/a»i%. Marmosets. 

3vd family, ’Lemni'S. 

• Huxley— 1871. 

] . Anthropidse ; Man. 

f Catarrbine 

2. Sirniad* jpi^yrrhme 
^Arctopiiheca. 

3. Lemurs. 

. Broca — 1870, 

1st family^ Man. 

2nd/ami7y. Anthropoids (chimpansee, gorilla, omng, and gibbon). 

family, Pitlieca (semnopitheca, or sacred monkeys of India). 
4tli family, Oebia. 

5th family. Lemurs. 

Broca— 1877-1880. 

. Isl : Artlropomorpii J 

2.d, Mo.k.y, {S.SJr 

According to Huxley, the different r^es of mankind fall natumlly 
into two primary divisions : the JJlotrichi^ with crisp or woolly ‘hair ; 
and the Leiotrichi, with smooth hair. 

Among the Vlotrichi^thQ colour of the skin ranges from yellowish- 
brown to the deepest charcoal-black. The hair and eyes are almost 
invariably dark, .and the entire group, with the exception of the Anda- 
manese, is dolichocephalic. The Negroes and Bushmen of Africa, and 
the Negi'itos of the Malay region, and of the Papuan islands belong to 
this stock. Some writers have proposed to include the Dravidians of 
India among them, but it haay be doubted whether the physical charac- 
teristics of this ^pe have yet beefi determined yith sufficient certainty 
to enable the question to be finally settled. 

The Leiotrichi or smooth-haired division are further divided into 
four groups : — 

1. Ausiraliotd with dark skin and eyes, wavy, black hair and long 
prognathous skulls 'with well developed brow ridges. . The Australians 


A nthropomorphic. 
Cynoniorphic. 
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are the chief representatives of this lype, and Huxley also includes in 
it the inhabitants of the Dekhan and the ancient Epfyptians. As re* 
gards the people of the Dekhan a doubt may be suggested, whether the 
data available are ample ehCu'gh to justify this conclusion. One may 
also fairly ask what is meant by the phrase inhabitants of the Dekhan. 
Presumably the Dravidians, but the catogoiy is so large and indefinite 
that it may well give xnse to some misapprehension. One is tempted to 
surmise that the people of the Dekhan have been included in this type on 
the strength of an examinntion of a limited number of Museum specimens, 
about the least trustworthy kind of evidence that can be reported to. No 
one wlio is acquainted with the conditions which govern the collection and 
preparation of skulls in India, can fail to'regard with profound distrust 
any of the ordinary collections ; for the simple* reason that in nine cases 
out of ten there is, and from the nature of the case can be, no guarantee 
whatever that the skulls are what they are represented to he. Pending 
therefore the fuller examination and determination of the Dra vidian type, 
which may perhaps be looked for, we may be permitted to suspend judg- 
ment on the question whether it should be included in the Aus^ralioid 
group. 

2. Next in order comes the Mongoloid group, with usually yellowish- 
brown or reddish-brown skins and dark eyes, the hnir being long, black, 
and straight. The charactcristia Mongolian skull is brachycephalic ; 'in 
fact the most pronounced cases of bracliycepbaloy are found among this 
group, and all Asiatic Mongols are markedly brachycephalic. On the 
other hand, the American Mongols are usually dolichocephalic. 

3. The Xanthrochroic group is marked by fair skins, blue eyes, and 
abundant fair hair. The skulls of the most typical members of the group 
are almost invariably dolichocephalic, indeed ’Peuka ( Die IMcunft dor 
Arier) regards this as one of the chief characteristics of the Xanthrochroio 
Scandinavians; but in Southern Europe the brachycephalic representa- 
tives of the type oat*number the dolichocephalic^ Teutons, Scandinavians, 
Slavonians, and the fair Celts are the chief members of this group ; but 
distant off-shoots are also fourid in North Afi ica and Western Asia. 

4. The Meliinochroi, or dark whites, have pale complexions, dark hair 
and eyes, and usually long, but sometimes b’road skulls. In Europe they 
are represented by the Iberians and black Celts ” of Western Europe. 
Professor Huxley is inclined to think that they are not' a distinct group, 
but-rcsult from the mixture of Australioids and Xanthrochroi, 
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On Some Superstitions regarding Drowning and Drowned Peraons.-^By 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mitba, Pleader, Judge’s Court, Ghupra. 

Anthropologists have come to the eonclusion that the principle of 
Animism has its origin in the belief that every locality has its presiding 
spirits. This stage of belief is a oharact’oristic of savage races and still 
survives as a relic of primitive faith among peoples -who have now- 
become civilised. ' Primitive men believed every mountain, rock and 
valley, every well and stream and lake, to bo the abode of some spirits. 
This belief again originates from the association of the idea of personal 
life with that of motion, just as the swaying of a tree appears to the 
mind of primitive man to bo a proof of personal life like the flight of 
birds or the movements of animals. This idea became gradually 
developed and, in conjunction with dreams during sleep, reminiscences 
of the dead and accidental associations of motionless objects with motion 
(as of a rock in the midst of a rapid or eddy) gave rise to Animism or 
Spiritism. Primitive man was awe-struck at the imajesty and grixudeur 
of a mountain and, inwardly reflecting that this must be caused by 
spirits or beings superior to himself, believed the mountain to be tho 
local habitation of those beings. 

Holies of savage Animism are still to be mot with among civilized 
races : such as the moAintain-worship of the Japanese, the well-worship 
prevailing in the different counties of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
tho rivei°worship of tho Hindus. The Ainos, who are the .aboriginal 
inhabitants of Japan, profess “tho rudest and most primitive form of 
nature- worship, attaching a vagm sacs-edness to trees, rivers, rocks, and 
mountains, and vague notions of power for good or evil to tho seA, the 
forest the tire, and the sun and moon.”* This belief still survives 
among the modern Japanese who worship mountains. Miss Bird says 
(page 108 of Vol. I of her ivork) : “ Mountains, for a great part of the 
year clothed pr patched with snow, piled in groat ranges round Nantaisan, 
their monarch, are worshipped as a god.” At page 122 of the same 
volume, she again says : “ The mountain-peak of Nantaisan is worshipped, 
and on its rugged summit there is a small Shinto shrine with a rock 
beside it on which about one hundred rusty sword-blades lie — offerings 
made by remorseful men whose deeds of violence haunted them till they 
went there on pilgrimage pnd deposited the instruments of their crimes 

before the shrine of the mountain-god.” 

In the same manner, primitive man believes that every river has 

' • Miss Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Vol. II, page 94. 
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its presiding spiriti, find instances of this belief are still to be met with 
among peoples of savago culture. The Tshi-speaking peoples of Africa 
belisvo ill a great spirit PraU who presides over rivers and to whom 
they offer human sacrifices— one adult male, and one adult female — in 
the belief that the spirit can do harm to tho people through the agency of 
the rivers. By the principle of substitution, offerings of flowers, fruits, 
sweets, cereals, and inccnse.which the Hindus of Bengal offer every year 
to the Ganges, Brahmaputra, Padma, Nerbudda and other rivers, have 
taken the place of thp human sacrifices which are offered by savage 
peoples to the great liiver-Spirit. 

Traces of the belief that every river, sea, -and other bodies of water 
have presiding spirits, and that they require human sacrifices, arc to be 
found even at the pr(jsont day in tlie shape of various superstitious about 
drowning and drowned persons which ai*e prevalent among civilized 
peoples. Hence the reluctance displayed by some peoples to save a 
man from drowning if bo falls into the river or the sea. In the Solomon 
Islands, when a man falls into the river and is ^ittacked by a shark, he 
is neither helped out of tho water nor is lie assisted In warding off the 
attack of his marine assailant. If the pcr.son any how manages to escape 
from the jaws of the shark, his fellow-tribesmen throw him back into 
the water so that the shark may make a’. m<*a.l of him, Tliis they do 
under tho impression that the victim is destined to become a sacrifice 
to the river-god.* Another form of this anti])atlfy to saving a drown- 
ing man obtains in Scotland and lias been recorded by Sir Walter 
Scott in The Pirate,^' In that story the peddler Bryce refused 
to assist Mordaunt in saving the life of the shipwrecked sailor from 
drowning and even rated him roundly for attempting to do such a 
thing. I will reproduce tlio conversation which took place hetween 
the two, because it shows the motive for not aB>.i.sting a man from 
getting drowned. Bryce said, “Are you mad, you that have lived 
sae lang in Zetland, to risk the saving of a drowning man ? Wot 
ye not if ye bring liim to life again, he will bo sure to do you capital 
injury ? ” Tho origin of this belief is stated by some to be tho idea that 
the person rescued from being drowned will, some day or othei*, 
do a mischief to the man who saves hifl life. Others say that it has 
its foundation in the belief that, rivers and seas are entitled to 
human sacrifices, tho presiding spirits of those bodfes of water will 
wrqak their vengeance •on those who prevenif them from getting the 
victims, as is illustrated by the item of folklore from the Solomon 
Islands or by that prevailing in the Orkneys and Shctlands. It is said 

. * Codrington’s MelcmmanBy page J79. 
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that among the seamen of Orkney and Shetland it was deemed unluek/ 
to rescue persons from drowning since it was held as a matter of I'eligi* 
ous faith that the sea is entitled to pertain victims, and if deprived 
would'avenge itself on those who interfere.’.’* 

The superstition that the water-spirit, if despoiled of his victim, 
will wreak vengeance on the person who deprives him of the sacrifice 
due to him, is prevalent, in one form or another, arfiong many races in 
various parts of the world. It exists among the sea-faring population 
of Great Britain and Ireland and especially among those of Cornwall. 
The sea-faring community of France, the boatmen who ply their* voca- 
tion on the ‘River Danube and the common peasant folk of Russia also 
share in this belief, Forn^crly a superstitious belief was current 
amongst tbe Bentralis that a water-spirit in the form of an old 
hag — called — haunts tanks and ponds, and when any person 

goes there tx), she fetters that person’s feet with an invisible chain. 
The victim is allowed to go wherever he likes, dragging the invisible 
chain, long as the daylight lasts, but as tbe shades of evening 
begin to fall, the begins to withdraw the chain, and, therewith, 

the victim is gradually drawn into the waters of the tank and drowned. 
This superstition, is now fast vanishing before the progress of English 
education and enlightenment- and now only lingers as a relic in the 
threat with which Bengali infants are frightened, namely, that, should 
they become naughty, the will'catch them and take them away. 

Another mythical being, named was believed to exist in Bengal 
formerly. It was supposed to guard hidden treasure and to reside in 
tanks. It was also said of this being that if anybody went to take the « 
treasure in charge of the hb was dragged into the water by that 
spirit and killed by being submerged in it. This bit of folklore ie 
also disappearing. Tbe Siamese believe in a water-spirit called Pniik, 
who, they say, seizes thpse who g(^ to bather in the water and drags 
them down. The Sioux Indians entertain a similar belief in a water- 
demon whom tbjey call Unk-tahe and who, they believe, kills men by 
dragging them undeimeath the water in a way similar to the Siamese 
Spirit. The Kamschatkadales refuse to help a drowning man out of 
the water, on. account of some similar superstitious sci^uples. If such 
a man, was anyhow rescued^ no one of his fellow-tidbesmen would allow 
him to enter his Jvouse or give him food,, but, on tbe other hand, would 
take him for one who is #lead. The Chinese aisp display a similar sort 
of reluctance to save a drowning man because they believe that the 
spirit of the drowned man hovers over the water till it succeeds in 

**Tttdor*s Orkney and QhetlaM^ page 176. 
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killing a fellow-creature by dragging kim underneath the water and 
drowning him. It is also popular!}" believed by the Hindus of Bengal 
that the spirits of persons who^have come by their deaths from drown- 
ing, haunt the tnnks and weUs. in which they have been dix)wned. ‘ Per- 
sons are afraid of going to such tanks and wells after nightfall, from a 
superstitious dread that the ghopt of the drowned man would be sure to 
appear to him, or some othef evil ^ould happen to him. The waters 
of such tanka and wells are considered impure and unplean until those 
receptacles of water are reconsecrated and thus rendered pure, by per- 
forming some or sacrifice, or some Jagna, Like the Bengalis, the 
Japanese also consider the water of wells wherein persoAs liave been 
drowned as impure. Miss Bird, at page .184 of Vol. I of her above- 
quoted work, says: “I Lave passed two wells which arc at present 
disused in consequence of recent suicides b}" getting drowned iii thorn.’* 
There is a belief current among the people Bangalore in Mysore, that 
the spirits of tho.se persons wlio have been drowned possess women.* 
There are some ommis which are superstitipusly believed to prog- 
nosticate death from drowning. Before the days of the ^?uez Canal, when 
ships used to come to India by thb route round the Cape of Good Hope. 
European sailors believed that a “ Phantom Ship,*' which they called the 
“ Plying Dutchman,** used to sail near tlie Capo and would appear to 
passing vessels in times of storms. Sailors believed that the vessel 
which sighted the “ Phantom Ship " would surely come to grief, and 
aft the crew on board the vessel would be drowned. Captain Marryat 
has founded the plot of a novel upon the legend of the “ Plying Dutch- 
man.** There is a superstition in Bengal among the lower classes of 
Bengalis, that if a single female goes in a boat in which there are male 
passengers only, the boat would come to grief and the passengers drowned. 
In order to obviate this evil, the single female passenger must tie a knot in 
her cloth and must call to mind tho name of a^ol her female. I once saw 
a curious illustration of this superstition. In Mny or June 1884, I had 
occasion to go over to Seebpore op the other side of the River Ilooghly. 
T hired a boat from the Colvin’s Ghat, Calcutta, and was crossing the 
river. While in midstream, the wind began to blow a regular gale, 
and the boat was tossed to 'and fro. My ^fellow-pn singers assured 
me that the rough weather was the consequence of the presence of 
a single female who was a passenger in tho same. boat with us. On 
a previous occasion also,, while going to Seebpore, I was accompanied 
by a single female— a relative of mine, and, when stepping into the 

• “Note on a Mode of Obsossion, which dealt with the Belief in a part of 
Bangalore in the Possession of •Women by the Spirits of JDrowned* Persons’* by 
P, Fawcett, in the foumal of the Anthropol t Soct of Bombay, Vol. I. No. 8. 

J. III. 14 
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boat, I Baw her tie a pice in a. corner of her cloth, mentioning the 
name of" another female, as there was no other female passenger in 
that boat. This she did to obviate tlius consequences of the popular 
belief ’ that a boat with a single female passenger would come to 
grief. ' There are also the Bengali superstitions that women who have 
got children must not put water into .a vessel containing lime, after 
taking their meal, otherwise their‘childrou will get drowned.** Also a 
person who dreams that he is drowned in mire, ought to know that 
such dream prognosticates an early death to him.* The Bengali 
Hindus also believe that those persons who have got convolutions of 
hair (peculiar growth of. the hair in a spiral form, which is called in 
Bengali are sure to get drowned. I came across a cui*iou8 

instance of this superstition lately. In the beginning of August last, 
a nephew of a Bengali pleader of the Chupra Bar got drowned while 
bathing in the liiver Saraju which flows past that town. While on a 
visit of condbletice to the bereaved gentleman, another Bengali gentle- 
man — also a pleader of the }ncal bar — asked* one of the uncles of the 
drowned boy whether the deceased had got a convolution of hair on his 
head. On being informed that he Ifad got one, the gentleman told us 
all, that since the ‘deceased had such a convolution of the hair, he was 
sure to have died by drowning. The aforesaid gentleman also informed 
us that his second son had also got a similar convolution of hair, and 
that he was afiuid k^st he should also get drowned. He further told 
us that, in consequence of his son's possessing such a convolution, he did 
not allow him to go to bathe either in a tank or in the liver. 

There are also certain processes which, if had recourse to, would 
prevent a person from getting •drowned. The performance of certain 
religious ceremonies is also supposed to have the same effect, (bailors 
believe that if a portion of the caul which covers the face of some 
children at the time of birth, be worn as an amulet round the neck, the 
person wearing it will not get drowned. In Bengal, it is sometimes 
believed tha^ If a*.person accidentally eats ants along with sweets or 
other eatables, he will not get drowned. When a person is about to 
go to a distant part of the country and will have to cross rivers, 
the Hindus of, Bengal, previous to the* starting offer pujas to the 
goddesses of the rivors felangos,^ Brahmaputra, Padma, Nerbudda, 
&c., Ac., so that -no mishap may occur. In our own family at 
Calcutta, I have obser\sed similar pujas offered to the family idol 
N&r&yai;ia (who in this case is supposed to represent those river- 
goddesses), before any member of tho family undertakes a journey 

• Vide items Nos.* 160, 156 and 189 in paper “ On Popular SnperstitionB in 
Bongal,*' published in the Journal of the Anthrop : Soc i of Bombay, Yol. 1., p. 864. 
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to a disiiant part wherein he will have to cross rivers, simply for the 
purpose of appeasing the river-goddesses who will, therefore, preserve 
him from all accidents in the risers. The Bengali boatmen cry “ Badar^ 
Badar** when a boat is in danger of capsizing, in the belief that’ doing 
BO would cause the vessel to reach its destination safely. The Ainos, 
who are the aborigines of Japan^ believe that if they throw the images 
of their gods, which are pothing but wands and 'posts of peeled wood, 
i^hittled nearly to the top, from winch the pendent sha^vings fall down 
in white curls, intojrivers, streams, rapids and other dangerous places, 
they will be able to cross them safely.* Tho Japanese worship a god 
who, they believe, saves men from drowning and accident.* They have 
also an amulet which saves persons froJn drowning. Miss Bird says, 
“ The amulet which saves from drowning is a certain cure for choking, 
if courageously swallowed.^t 'I'he Kakliycns of Burma worship a Nat 
called the KhaJeoo Kha~nam, the god of water — on the occasion of any- 
one getting drowned. They also worship another Nat named the Ndong 
Nat (Aing-peen Nat of the Burmese) — ^tbe God of the Outside of Horne, 
who, they believe, resides in the house, but is worsldp'pcd hy them outside 
if one of the family is killed hy'drowning.X The Mahommedans, when 
undertaking journeys by water utter, as a protective from drowning, 
the following formula which is contained in Surah Nook of the Koran : — 

Xhe whole may bo transliterated in Roman clfaractors thus : “ Bis- 
mill^heh majribS, o mursih^ inu& rabi-il-ghafur ur-raliiin.” Tho origin 
of this custom is contained in the following legend which runs thus 
narrated in Urdu ; — ^ 

^ ^ lyA 

^y 4^1 ^ ^ 

^ jjf l1a| ly J|o ^ 

i_ 4l)| ^jS ly^f ■«V*’ tJ— ■ i>Ji} 

The legend in Urdu may. be thus translated into Englfsh: — 

• “The story of the Deluge of tho Patriarch Noah — on whom be 
pgace ^is well-known. The long and short of it is that when the Deluge 

• Mrs. Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, VoL II, p. 95.^ • 

t Op. cit, Vgl. I., p. 879 and p. 380. t Anderson’s Mandalay to Momien, page 457. 
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commenced, the Fatriarcli Noah took a pair of eaclt*kind of animal and 
then repaired with his nearest relatives to the Ark. The rest of the 
people, as also a son of the Patriarch Noah were drowned on account 
of disobedience. The whole of the earth- was flooded, and when the 
waters' rose to the height of 40 yards above the trees and mountains, 
the inmates of the Ark, on account of tjio terrific storm and the fury 
of the waves, becam’e senrseloss with fear %nd despaired of life. Then 
Grod ordered: — ‘.Whoever will utter the words, BismiJliheh majrihft* 
0 mursilA inni rabi-il-ghafur ur-rahim,’* the Almighty God will 
deliver him from all difficulties. The Almighty God will, by the 
benign influence of ‘His Name, preserve him from drowning. And the 
storm was allayed.** 

The Russians also believe that saving the life of a drowning man 
excites the wrath of. the water-spiidt. An illustration of this item of 
Russian folklore is given by Mr. Barry, in his novel entitled “ Ivan 
at Home,** which is descriptive of Russian life : — “ Once upon a time, a 
drunkard fell into the water ^.nd disappeared.^ Some spectators who 
stood close by on the shore, did not shew any inclination whatever to 
save the drowning man. The man was drowned. The villagers held 
a court of enquiry, to investigate into the matter of that man*s death 
from drowning. In the coarse of the enquiry it was elicited that no 
cross had been found on the neck of the deceased. The villfige Daniels, 
who sat to enquire into the matter, quickly returned the verdict that 
the man had got drowned because he had no cross upon his neck.** THe 
fisherfolks of Bohemia also display a similar kind of reluctance to save 
a man from drowning, under the impression that the presiding spirit 
of the water would get angry at' thus being deprived of his victim, would 
give him bad luck in fishing and soon get him drowned. The same super- 
stition also obtains in Germany, and, when a person comes by his death 
from drowning, the Germain peasants say, “ The river-spirit claims his 
annual sacrifice,’* and sometimes^ also, “ The nix has iaken the drowned 
man.** Mr. ^Jones, in his “ Oredulities^ Past and Present,** offers an ex- 
planation to the effect that “ a person who attempts to rescue another 
from drowning, is considered to incur the hatred of the uneasy spirit, 
which is desirovis, even at the expense of .k man*s life to escape from its 
wandering.** Dr. Tylor, in his “ Primitive Culture,” explains the super- 

* This formula may bo trauslatod into Urdu us follows : 

^ ^ ^ |4li • 

jy Kb 

The above may be translated into English thus. ** The moving and the stopping 
(of this boat/ i. e., Nohh’s 'Ark) depends upon tSo inflnenoe of the Name of God. 
or in truth,- our God is*preeminentiy, a Pardoner of sins, and lllercifal.” 
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stition by Baying that bucTi reluctance is only a relic of the ancient belief 
that the water-spirit very naturally used to get angry on being deprived 
of his intended victim and,^conaequont1y, bore ill-will towards the per- 
sons who ventured so to deprive him, and would try to wreak vengeance 
on him at the tirat opportunity. 

There is another class of popular beliefs as regards the time whe;i 
the body of a drowned man vvouM float up. Ih past times, it was 
popularly believed that the body of a drowned man yvould float up on 
the ninth day. This belief is prevalent iii the county of Durham, 
as we* are informed, on the authority of Mr. Hendersoti. Qir Thomas 
Browne, the author of the JTydriotnphm" and the Jleligio Medici^'^ 
has also discussed this popular belief in hjs FsendodoHa Ejndcniica, 

In ancient times, people believed that the spirits of those persons 
who had been drowned in the sea, wandered for one hundred years, 
owing to their corpses not having been properly buried with all the 
rites of sepulture. Relics of this belief are to be found even at the 
present day. /Ihe belief still lingers amo.ng ignorant fisherfolk in some 
parts of England, that the spints of those sailors who have been drowned 
by shipwreck frequent those parts of the shores near which the ship- 
wreck took place, and some of them even assert tltat they have heard 
the spirits of the disowned sailors “ hailing their own names.*' Hunt, 
in his “ Romances of the West of England,^' refers to this belief, and says, 
that fisherfolks are afraid of walking in such localities after nightfall. 
This belief is similar to the Bengali superstition, described above, that 
the spirits of drowned persons haunt those tanks and wells in which 
they have been drowned, and has its counterpart among other races of 
people all over the world. * 

Las’tly, there are some curious popular beliefs about the methods by 
which the corpses of drowned persons may be discovered. One of these 
methods is to tie up a leaf of ryebread in tlie ^hirt of the drowned per- 
son and set it afloat in the water, neat the place whore the person was 
drowned. It is believed that the loaf of bread will float ufltil it reaches 
the spfit where the body of the drowned person lies, and then sink 
The Indian Miiror of Thursday, the 29th September 1892, gives the 
following account of a search, 'Sn the aforesaid way, after. the body of a 
drowned boy : — , 

“A novel methods was adopted at Springfield, .•Illinois (United 
States of North Ameriqa^, in searching for the.body of a drowned boy. 
The searchers tied up a loaf of ryebread in the lost boy’s shirt and set 
it adrift in the water above the place where the lad was drowned, the 
theory being that the loaf would float until it came close to the body. 
The package in this case is said to have floated uiitil it reached a certain 
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point, when it suddenly sank* The boy was found within a few feet 
the spot.” 

This belief is to be found in other fopnas yo many countries! Another 
form of it consists in floating a loaf weighted with mercury, which is be- 
lieved fo float at once towards, and stand over, the spot where the corpse 
lies. A writer in an American paper gives the following instances of this 
belief : ” Some years ago, a boy fell into the s j;ream at Sherborne, Dorseti- 
shire, and was drpwned. The body not having been recovered for some 
days, the mode of procedure adopted was thus : A four-pound loaf of best 
flour was procured, and a small piece cut out of the side of it, forming 
a cavity, into which* a li.ttle quicksilver was poured. The piece was 
then replaced, and tied firmly '^in its original position. The loaf thus 
prepared was thrown into, the river at the spot where the body fell, and 
was expected to float, down the stream till it came to the place where 
the body had lodged. But no satisfactory result occurred.” In another 
form, this belief is also prevalent among the aboriginal Indiana of 
North America. Sir James A.loxander, in his work on Canada, says : 
“ The Indiana imagine that in the case of a drowned body, its place 
may be discovered by floating a chip of cedar wood, which will stop 
and turn round over the exact spot. An instance occurred within my 
own knowledge, in the case of Mr. Lowery, of Kingston Mill, whose boat 
wSjp ovortuimed, and himself drowned near Cedar Island, nor could the 
body be discovered until this experimenl was resorted to.” The writer 
in the American paper, from whom I have quoted the above, says : “ Ndt 
many months ago a man was drowned at St. Louis. After search had 
beed made for the body, but without success, the man’s shirt, which he 
had laid aside when he went in to bathe, was spread out on the water, 
and allowed to float away. For a while it floated, and then sank,' near 
which spot, it is reported, the man’s body was found.” Another modi- 
fication of the theory of thq discovery .of a drowned man’s corpse by a 
loaf, is current in Brittany. When a man gets drowned in Brittany 
and his corp^ cannot be recovered, a lighted taper is stuck into a loaf 
of bread, which is then set adrift in the stream. Wherever the loaf of 
bread stands over, still, there, it is believed, the corpse lies underneath 
the water. Anpther modification of this belief consists in tying round 
a wisp of straw, a strip of parchment having on itf some cabalistic letters 
written by the parish priest, and setting it afloat in the stream. 
Wherever it will stop ^ill, there, it is believ^d^, the body is sure to be 
found. A correspondent of Notes and Queries says that the corpse of a 
drowned person was recovered by this means. 

In some other countries, a living animal is employed for the purpose 
of recovering the body oi a drowned man. It is believed that the 
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auimal will either cry out or sink at the exact spot .where the corpse 
lies. In Horway, the people searching for the body take a cock witli 
them in tfe boat and row with it hither and thither. It is believed by 
them that the cock will crow when the boat reaches the spot where 
the body of the drowned man lies. In a similar manner, the Javanese 
throw a living sheep into the water, when the corpse of a drowned man 
has sunk. They believe tjiat the ‘spot where tile sheep sinks is the 
place where the dead body is sure to-be found. ; , 


On Some Beliefs in a Beinf or Animal mhich isjuppo^ed to Guard Hidden 
Treasure, — By Sarat Chandra MitrX, M.A., B.L,, Fleader^ Judge's 
Court, Ghup'a, 

Among some rages of men there still lingers tlie belief that treasure, 
either kept concealed by men, or lying egibowellod in the recesses of 
mines underneath the earth, are guarded by some niythicjil beings or 
animals. This belief seems to have bogn prevalent among the ancient 
Persians, for allusions to it are to he found in sontfe of Hhe clnssical works 
of their literature. Sometimes artificial means were resorted to by 
other races of people, as for instance the Bengalis,* of killing a human 
male child and appointing his manes to bo the gunrdian of the treasure 
which was made over to his charge and was hidden under the oaiih. 
This is a relic of the belief still prevalent among primitive men like the 
savage races of Africa, that the maues of the wives, slaves and horses 
killed at the funeral of a deceased chieftain, would accompany him in 
the next world, and that the hunting implements and other articles used 
by the deceased in his life-time, if burihd with his corpse, would be of 
service to him in the life beyond the grave. In olden times in Bengal, 
“When the good old rule, the simple jjlan, 

That ho should take ‘who has the power 
And he should keep who fcan,’^ 

was the order of the day, the pep 2 ile of Bengal resorted to' the expedient 
of concealing their surplus treasure underneath the ground and ap- 
pointing a Takh (W^), to keep watch and ward over it. The word 
Yakh (i|^) is a coiTnption***of the Sanslmt word WW (Yaksha) — a 
name applied to a cla*ss of beings who ^ero snp]^sed to people the 
upper regions, and alliisions to whom are frequentljTtb be met with in 
Sanskrit literature. , , ♦ . 

, * The ceremony of appointing a Yakh (^), may be described thus: 
A male child was kidnapped without his parents knowing of it. The 

child was then bathed and clad in a new dkoti, jGfarlands of flowers 

. 

were put round his neck. He was then worshipped* Then an excava* 
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tion was made in .the ground, suffieiently large to accommodate the would- 
be Yakh and to contain the treasure, which was put into a number of 
ghadas (^T), or pitchers of bell-metal. ^ The child was then made to 
sit in , this excavation, and the ghadas' containing the treasure were 
arranged in it. A lamp containing a wick in some ghi or clarified butter, 
was lighted and kept burning near him.. Then an invocation was made 
to the Yakh, that the treasure was being made over to him and that he 
should keep strict watch and ward oVer it. Then the excavation was 
closed by placing some planks over it, and earth was then thrown over 
it. The child gradually became drowsy, owing to asphyxia, and remained 
alive so long as the' lamp kept' burning. Ultimately the child used to 
die of suffocation. The spirit of the dead child, thus, became the 
guardian of the hidden treasure. 

Tliis pi'aelice was frequently resorted to in the olden times, and 
even after the jCstabJishment of British Rule in Bengal. It is now no 
longer heard of. If the parents of the missing child any how got scent 
that their child had been kid^tiapped and was being made a and if 
they got any clue 'to Ips whereabouts, they immediately went thither, 
rescued the child from a liorrible death, and appropriated the treasure 
to themselves, for tlie real owner thereof did not dare appear and prefer 
a claim to it, for fear of being punished for kidnapping and attempted 
manslaughter. Hence all the ceremonies were performed secretly so 
that the parents of th6 kidnapped child might not know of it. 

Many tanks in Bengal had the evil repute of being haunted by 
Yakhs. I recollect having heard, in my childhood, from my mother and 
grandmother, many a mythical story to the effect that. the Yakhs used 
to come up to the steps leading into the tanks, and place thereon the 
ghadas containing the hidden treasure, and disappeared within the 
depths of the tank as soon as a human being appeared on the spot, the 


This praefteo has now fallen into desuetude owing to the security of 
property and wealth, enjoyed under the aegis of British Rule, to the 
fear of prosecution for kidnapping and attempted manslaughter, and, 
above all* to the spjpad of education and *£he consequent enlightenment 
of men's minds from superstitious beliefs. Traces of the belief in ^ 
still survive in s^ral Bengali proverb iaBoxpreAions. A thing which 
is highly prized by its owluer and which he is Icrtk to part with, is spoken 
of as being a or the treasures of a Yakh. A person carefully 

watching a thing or anxiously waiting for some other object, is spoken 
of as iT?rir ^ or as sitting like a Yakh. 

Similar beliefs about a mythical animal keeping watch and ward 


attempted to appi*o- 


ghadas also vanishing into* the water. T^hoever 
priate the money was killed by the Yakh. ^ 
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over hidden treasure are also to be me! with among other races of men. 
The ancient Persians had a belief prevalent amongst them to the effect 
that hidden treasure was guarded by a Mkr ( jU ) or snake. An t^llusion 
to tliis belief is to be found in'ibe Gulistan of Sheikh Sadi, whigh was 
])ublished in 656 A. H. (A. D. 1258). The story stands 13th in number, 
in Cliapter V. of that work, and is as follows * — 

j # Ij 

• ^ ^5**^*^ J* 

« i^Uj jbo J 4^J J iz^ij (m (J{ # ^3 

The above may be translated thus: A person had a beautiful wdfe, 
wlio died. The motlier-in-law, an old woman, reiriained a lixturo in the 
house, on account of the dowry. His neigli hours, perceiving no remedy, • 
came in 4 i body to him on a visit of conilolence. One of them asked 
liow he was faring in, that state of separation from his beloved Avifo. 
He replied that the separation from his wife Avafljapt so intolerable as 
the presence of his mother- in-law. “The rose Has been plucked and 
the thorn left. The treasure has been carried away and the snake 

There was also another belief prevalent among the ancient Persians 
to the effect that hidden ‘ treasure is guarde<l by a mythical creature^ 
named {Tilism), which neither enjoys the^ treasure nor porrtiits 
Anyone else to enjoy it. There seems to he a difference of opinion about 
the meaning of the word (Tilism^ from which is derived* the English 
word Talisman),^ Havy, in his Avell-knoAvn Persian-English Dictionary, 
gives the following enplaiiation of this Vord : 

jUAIs Tylsem. A Talisirjln, or magical imago, upon which, under 
a certain horoscope, are engraved mystical characters, as charms against 
enchantment, or fascination. They use Talismans as 'preservatives in vari^ 
ous ways, particularly in htSrying them %vith treasure, to prevent it from 
being discovered, . ‘ 

There are allusions to this latter belief in Sheikh Sadi’s Bustan, Chap- 
ter II., on Beneficence the story of the Miser and his 

Prodigal Son jlK j iS^, The couplets arc as follows : 
^jo ^ f f — jCty 

• * They may be translated thus : 

The miser, rich in dinars and silver, 

Is a tilism dwelling over the treasure, ^ 

His gold remained ^ ears, for the reason 
That such a tilism trembles over its head. 
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Cephalic Index : 


CephalU, 
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Maidmuiu antero-^sterior diameter from glabella or eminenoe 
above root of nose (A,). ^ 

Approximate starting point for inaxiniuai transverse diameter B— B 


100 


/ 


NcimjA. 


G ... ISeigbt of nose from nasal spine to root .of nose, from one to 

three millimetres below transveose axis of eyes. 

D..,D • Maximum width of nose outside nostrils, without depressing 

(See figure ) flesh; * * . 

^ D...i>ricio 

w ...w , ^ ^ 

Fsr^l proportions 0/ tAs Asad. , 

l^eight of head from vertex to intersimeroiliary point, «.s., to, 
centre of a lino drawn at a tangent to tiie curvature of the eye- ' 
brows. 

JSeight 0^ head fhom vertex to tragus. 


Nasal Index 


•h; ...L, 


' Height oihead from v^x to bottom of chin. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC INSTRUCTIONS. 

Bt the Jloii’BLB H. H. BI3LEY, 

Honorary Member of the French Academy, 

President, AnthroIPolooical Society of Bombay, 

Secretary, Anthrofoloqioal Branch, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

• 

V ’ 

^ In selecting subjects, only adults between the ages of 25 and 45 
should be taken. Accurate determination of age being of course^ 
impossible, those persons must be rejected* who are obviously 
not fully grown, or who appear to be over 45, deformed persons, 
dwarfs, cripples, and men who have sulPered from any disease 
afiecting the form of the nose. In measuring the higher castes it 
is as well also to reject persons of very black complexion and witH 
very broad and depressed noses, as in such cases there is at least 
a suspicion of the intermixture of low-caste blood. Similarly among 
the lower castes, men of veiy fair complexion end high-caste type 
of feature shoidd be rejected. The object .ifHto determine the 
standard type of each caste, and for this purpose individuals of 
clearly exceptional colouring and feature should Be excluded. 

The subjects to be measured should be made to sit down in line, 
and great care should be taken that'this order is not disturbed, and 
that if a man gets up and gods out he retumato bis propeV place in 
• the line. If this rule is not observed, the subjects will get mixed, 
and the dimensions recorded under one serial number will belong to 
different individuals. The risk of this is not so great if all the 
measurements* required are taken ponseoutively on each subject. 
But, trying both plans, myself, 1 think the simplest and most 
expeditious plan is to taxe all the measurements for which the same 
instrument is required on eax^ subject in order. For instance, all 
the subjects shoidd 'be measured in order with the cephalometer, 
each man after measurement returning to his own place, then with 
the nasometer, then with the graduated square and ^teel pointer, 
and last of all with the goniometer. If the services of ' an assistant 
are available, he may be told off to watch the subjects, to see that 
they do not change placep, and to bring them up in order for 
measurement. • ^ ^ 

The points from and to which each measurexQpnt is taken are 
shown in the append^, and theihstructions given tliere are illustrated 
by plates. I will no'v/ add a few remarks *on each measurement, 

^ derived from own experience. 

Cephalic dimensions . — These are taken with the cephalometer 
(compos d’^paisseur de Broca). The subject ^ould be seated on 
a chair or stooL For the anterc-posterior diameter (A— Ai in Fig. 1) 
the starting point is the glabella. This should be felt for with the 
forefinger, and the instrument so held that its point will pass along 
the forefinger and remain firmly on the giabella. Care must be 
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taken that the point does not slip off the glabella. The point of 
maximum length at the back of the head will usually be found 
nearly in the same plane with the glabella. In searohing for it, 
the posterior point of the oephalometer must be kept moving up and 
down in the oentral perpendicular line of the back of the head, and 
th^ graduated scale of the instrument '"must be watched so as to see 
when the maximum diameter has. been reached. The inion or 
occipital protuberance is mi the point to be measured to. A magni- 
fier may be used to read the scale oi the cephalometer, which is 
graduated rather minutely* After having found the maximum, the 
measurer should take care not to remove th^ instrument from the 
subject’s head reading off the measurement, or if he does so, 
should tighten the screw. Slxperienoe shows that it is very difficult 
to remove the instrument without altering the reading, unless the 
screw has been tightened. 

The maximum transverse diameter (B in Fig. 1) is best measured 
from behind the subject. Its terminal points ^1 usually be found 
somewhere near B. There is no special difficulty in measuring 

it. All that 
the operator 
has to do is 
to watch the 
graduation 
of the oe- 
phalometer, 
so as to see 
when he has 
hit upon the 
* maximum 
diameter. 
He must 
also see that 
the branch- 
es of the 
instrument 
on either 
side are in 



Fig. 2.— Antero-po»t/B- 
^ rior diametei).' 


Rg. 3.~inran»ver»e 
diameter. • 

^ c V 


the same 
plane. Vide 
figures 2 
and 3. 


In measuring the zygomata (posterior arches of cheek-bonei^) 
care must be taken to hold the instrument steady, as the points are 
apt to slip off the ridges of bone on one side or other, and thus to 
record too small a dimension. The measm^ment is the maximum 
breadth procurable .with the oephalometer" at the points F — F in 
figure 4. The index is formed with the bigoniao breadth E — £ 
E— E X 100 
tnus — rs — — • c 




Fig. 4. 



E E * Bigoniac breadth. 

F...F 'Maximum breadth' of zygomata (postepor arches of chock' 
* •bones). , • , 

Maxillary-zygomatio * E,... E X 100 
Index = • F F 

M ... := Bi-malar brdadth. 

M...N...M^or ' 

• t 

N .. M X 2 = Naso-malar breddth. 


Naso-malar line X 100 
Bi-malar Hue. 


=f= Naso-malar index. 





BaA Mo M. Bongal. Ql.~Nov 89.-1,500. Pboto iitbo , S I. 0., Oaloutt*. 

M . . . M' ' = Bi-malat breadth. 

orM X 2 = Naao-mallar breadth. 
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Naml (^»i«fe«ion<.->These are taken with the'uutniment whioh, 
for oonvenienoe of reference, I may call the nasometer (oompaai 
glisBi^ de Broo^. The* lower point for the height of the nose is 
eaailj found. The nasometer Doing opened to the approximate 
height of the nose, the pointed end of the lower hmb nionld be 

E laoed at the junction of the central nasal, cartilage with the upper 
p and pressed inwards and upwards until it meets with stetady 
resistance from the nasal spjne. The upper point also is easy to 
find in persons who have the root of the note :well defined. By 
^feeling with the finger' one can readily fiLs the point at which the 
bridge of the nose meets the frontal region of the .skull and fornis 
a dq>reBsion or valley, the deepest point of which determines the 
measurement. This point can be eiwer felt for and marked with 
red pencil or red ink before the instrument is aimlied, or can be ascer- 
tained by moving and adjusting the upper lit:^ of the instrument 
itself. Vide 0 — 0> in figure 1. , 

Some races, however, notably Mongoliaiw, such as Tibetan, 
limbus and the like, have no well-defined depression at the root of 
the nose. In such oases a dose inspeotfon tA jthe root of the nose 
will disclose either one or two transverse folds or wrinkles of skin 
running at right angles to the direction of the nose. Where there 
are two folds, the point of the instrument should be placed between 
them ; where there is only one, the'- instrument should be placed on 
the fold. The folds are ysusJly to be found about two millijaeters 
above the transverse axis of the eyes. • 

The width of the nose (D — D in Fig. 4) should be measured 
with the Wnt ends of the nasometer. The object is to get the 
maximum width of the nostrils. The instrument therefore should 
just touch ihe skin on either side smthout depressing it 
* I may mention here'that all authorities agree in considering 
the dimensions of the nose the most valuable raoe oharaotexistio 
that oan be tested by measurement. Special care should therefore 
be taken in measuring thtee, the iflore so as, the figures being 
comparatively small, the averages will be more liable to be thrown 
out by any error. The measurements are, ho^vhr, easy to take, 
and if carefully done show little variation in the hands of different 
operators on the same subject. 

Nmo-malar dimeneMM. — First make a pencil or red ink dot 
on the most j^sterior point on the front* surface of*the outer 
edge of each oiij^t. !^he noxtnal siluation oi .these points is shown 
at M and M* in figures 4 and 5. X^ey can readily be ascer- 
tained by feeling with the finger. Then make a sunilar dot on 
the centre .of the bridge of the nose at the most posterior point. 
See the point marked N in figures 4 and 5. This point will 
oorree|iond exactly with the ** upper point.'’ of the nasal height 
described dhove. Care must of course be taken to place the dot 
exactly in the centre of the nose. 

Having made the three dots in the manner described above, 
measure with the nasometer the distafice between the two orbital 
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dots (M and M^) M a direct Um. This will give the ^^bimalar 

breadth/’ and should be entered in column 24. 

Then measure with the same instrument the distance, from either 
of the orbital dots (M or M^) to the nasal dot (N), and double 
the remit. This will give the naso-malar breadth^’* and should be 
enteired in column 25. .U will perhaps be the safest plan to test 
the distance from each dot* (M and M') to the dot N before 
doubling. 

Figure 5 shows the points for the index ^on the living 
subject. • * 

• • The index is . • . 

Na so-malar Ibrea dth x 100 
Bimalar breadth 

to be entered in column 26. 

Vertical proportions of the head. — ^These are the only measure- 
ments which present* any serious difficulty, and after several 
experiments I hope * thdt a mode of overcoming this difficulty has 
been discovered. The measurements are taken with the graduated 
T — square {Equerre ciphahmitrique)^ and the smaller steel sliding 
scale or the wooden triangular slide. Their accuracy depends 
upon •the sqbjeot’s head being exactly upright, and being kept in 
that position while the fheasurements are going on. There appear 
to be two recognised methods for placing the subject’s head in an 
upright position. The first, devised by Dr. Barclay in 1803, consists 
in making the subject hold with his teeth a flat plate of metal 
mechauioally levelled. Topinard discusses this plan and condemns 
it as too complicated. For use in this qountry it is open to the 
further objection that unless all the subjects operated on at the same 
time belong to the same caste and sub-caste, the plate of metal 
would have to be continually washed in deference to caste prejudices. 
It also appears to me that if a man has got a plate of metal between 
his teeth,, the heiglk from the top of his head to the bottom of 
his chin cannot be correctly measured, and will in practice vary 
considerably. The second method, which Tqpinard prefers, ‘^consists 
in directing the subject to Jook steadily '*at tbe^ horizon, and in 
correcting the position of lys head if by aoofdent or through 
nervousness he does# not look straight .before him in the natural 
manner.” In this manner^ ^opinard adds, the he^ will be adjusted 
in accordance with the plane of vision, and will necessarily assume 
a correct position for the purpose of measurement. 

We must, 1 think, toke it on Toj^inard’s authority that the 
head can be correctly ^placed by follow^g these instructions. We 
are met, however^ by the further diffic^y that after 'the correct 
position has been ascertained the subject cannot keep his head 
absolutely still, and that every movement, however slight, materially 
affects the measurements. < Having got the correct position, We waht 
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to fix it, in or^er that there may be no movemenl while the measure* 
ments are going on, and in order that the position may, if neoessaiy, 
be reproduced for the pnlrpose of repeating and testing me^urements 
already taken. For this purpose I have had a small olamp, with 
a horizontal bar attached to it, made by the Mathematical Instrument 
Department. The olamp runs on the height measure which, is in 
the box, and is uBed.in the f61lowing i^ann'et. 

Adjust the subject’s head correctly by the plane of vision 
. as explained ^ above. Then place the height* measure with its 
' plummet attached oh the left side of the subject, and see by 
observing the plummet that the measu];ie • is upright. Bun ‘the 
damp up until the horizontal bar attached to it touches the central 
cartilage of the subject’s nose, andT renders it impossible for him to 
depress his head. Then screw the damp tight. The bar will rest 
exactly a1| the junction of the upper lip wi& the central cartilage — at 
the point, in fact, which forms the lower starting point for the 
measurement of the height of the nose (0 — 0^ in Mg. 1). So 
long as the subject rests bis nose on this^ bar he will be in the 
correct position as previously ascertaipedV and if the height of 
the bar on the graduations of the height measure is noted, the 
position can be reproduced at any moment. . In fact the sources of 
error are reduced to one — the possibility of the subject raising his 
head — and this can be easily ^ard^ against by seeing that his 
nose is tightly pressed against the horizonm bar. 

It will be seen the horizontal bar in no way interferes with 
the process of measuring. It may even assist it, if the vertical 
arm of the T — square be steadied against the horizontal bar in 
tak^ tha dimenrions from vertex to tragus. 

Q^e position of the head being thus secured, a few remarks 
* may be added on the dej^ls of the measurements. 

Height from vertex to intermpereiUary point (H — I in Pig. 1). — 
The intersuperdlia^ point is defined by Topinard as “situated 
in the centre of a linq drawn at a fangent to the convex surfaces 
of both eyebrows.” It can be ascertained by laying the smaller 
metallio slide across the eyebrows, and drawing: a line with red 
pencil tdong its upper edge, or simply by^ turning the slide slightly 
and pressing in the upper edge, so that it makes a slight depressed 
mark in the sl^. The mark will ljut loqg enough to eqable the 
measuremJint to be taken, wd is, perhaps, more accufite than a 
penril line. On tiie. other ’hand, if a pefaoil line is made, the 
measurement oq(p.be repeated with greater certainty. 

HeigM from vertex to This dimension is entered in column 
29 of the- register. It can, however, be most qonveniently taken 
immediatriy after the height from vertex to intersuperciliaiy point, 
as the T-~sqaare is in exqotly the same position throughout. Care 
must be taken to read from the upper edge*of the slide m measuring 
the chin dimension. The Imer edge gives the reading for the 
intersuperoiliary point if (as should op the case) the sn^ point 
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of the slide is touphing the line drawn at a tangent to the convex 
surfaces of the eyebrows. 

Height from vertex to tragus (H— K'.in Fig. l).-p-Aooording 
to Topnard, the point to be measured to is the oentip of the tragus. 
K in Figure 3 is therefore a trifle too low. 

Facial angle of (7ut)ier ’'(ONX in Fi^ 6).— A special instrument 
is provided to measure this/ angle. ‘The subject holds between 
his teeth the small projection in the* centre of the instrument: 
the bosses are put into his ears and held thpre ; an4 the indicator 
is adjusted so that the roimd knob at the end 'of it touches the' 
glabella. The' angle is. then read ■ off on the scale. It should be 
observed that the upper front teeth are the point which determines 
the angle. If by reason of any malformation of the teeth the 
subject cannot grip'the instrument himself, the operator should hold 
the instrument so that the projection is in contact with the upper 
front teeth. Care should be 'taken that the flexible band of steel 
which passes through the ear bosses is drawn fairly tight, and the 
instrument should be given time to settle beforh the angle is read 
off. When persons' cf^ different castes or sub-castes are being 
measured at the same time, each subject should, if he wishes to do so, 
bo allowed to wash the part of the instrument which touches his 
teeth, after it has been used by. another person. The instrument 
must not be roughly handled or bent in the process of washing, and 
miust bh oiled very thoroughly afterwards.* 

Circumference of the This is measured with the tape, the 

lower edge of which should rest on the nipples, the arms being raised 
while the tape is adjusted and afterwards lowered. The ends of the 
tape are held by the operator standing behind the subject. Care 
must be taken that the tape is in d true hprizontal plane perpendi- 
cular to the axis of the thorax. The dimension should be readi 

when the breathing is at 
’ rest, midway between in- 
halation and expiration. 
Orande envergure or 
' length from third Anger 
to third finger, the arms 
being fully extended at 
right angles to the body. 
This is best taken by 
* makings the subjeot ex- 
tend his arms against a 
wall and Tnarking the 
points which his mgers 
reach. The * distimoe 
r between the .points can 
then be measured with 
the standard, not with 

vig. 7.— onuMi* envargur*. the tape. Fide figure 7 . 




Pig.’ 6. 



XTZ* Facial angle* of Camper* 

ONX. Facial angle of Cuvier, recommended by TopinaRd 
( or the liWng sabject. 


liUM, 8 1.0, Oalootta. 


'n«|. 230 MO, Banial. 03'*-1.500. . 
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TLixgU sitHng.-^Jieke the subject sit against a wail, so th&t the 

whole of his back, from the 
saonim to the shoulders, shaU 
be in contact with the wall, 
as m Mg. S'. Measure with 
t^e standard from the ground 



le ground 
tb. the top of his head. He 
Aould not* Ibe allowed to sit 
on the ground, but on some 
article of known height, such 
as the ‘box of instruments, the 
height of which, 10 oenti- 
metoes, should be deducted 
from the- measurement ob- 
tained. The legs should be 
extended and parallel. 

Height kneeling . — ^Make the 
subject* kneel on both knees, 
taking ^e that the thigh is 


Fig. a-Helght sitting. 


eu 


perpendicular to the ground and that there is no stooping, 
measure to the top of the head with the long standard. 

Height to jutwUon of sternum and ribs . — Make the subject stand 
with his back to the wall and measure with the long stands^ from 
the ground to the fourehitte atemak, t.c., to the junction of the 
sternum with the ribs. The point to be taken is the lower end of 
the gladiolus, not the ensiform cartilage, which lies below and is not 
BO easily reached. 

Bigoniae breadth.'— Mjeosato wi^h the cephalometer the maximum 

breadth of the outer surfaces 
of the inferior maxillary bone 
from one a^le to the other 
^ — E in Mg. 1). Plate 
No. 56 at page 65 of the ninth 
edition pf Qmy’s Anatomy 
shows the angle, which is 
the point to be taken. 

Length of the fore-arm.—" 
Measute with the slidiflg scale 
* {glissikrlC^ . anthropomiMque) 
hrom the* olecranon process oi 
the ulna to the end of the 
middle finger, the left arm 
being laid on a table as in 
figure . 9. Vide plate 220 
in IJppinard’s Ekmends d* 
AMhropohgie Qinirah. 



Fig.' e.— Lsngth of forMrm. 
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Length of left foot . — ^Measure mazimim length from toe to heel 
With the slidiog scale {glmiire anthropomitngm) as in figure 10. 



Fig. 1 0.— Length of left foot. 


Length of middle finger of left hand . — Measure with sliding scale 
{jglisaiire anthropomitrique) as in figure 11. 



Fig. 1 1. --Length of middle finger of left hand. 


Matimum' breadth of the sAou/dlTrs.— Measure with sliding scale 
{glimire anthropomitrique) from the external face of the head of the 
humerus where it is covered by the deltoid muscle. 
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Maximum hriadth of ^Measure with sliding scale {glmiiro 
anthropom^trique) the n;iaximum breadth irom the external surfaces 
of the spines of the ilia {cr^es iliaquea in Topinard’s plate 212). 

General . — In reading all the instruments fractions of a millimeter 
should be disregarded, and the nearest whole figure taken. In 
practice it rarely happens, that the indicator exactly divides, a 
millimeter. . , * 

Minute accuracy in measuring, is the one essential point. Inaccu- 
rate measurements are not merely worthless add. misleading in 
themselves, but Will ,throw out the averages of the whole set of 
figures concerned. If therefore a dpubt arises as to the uocuracy of 
any particular dimension, the measurement should be repeated. If 
after several trials the results still vary, an average should be struck, 
and that average entered in the form. 

All the instruments should be carefully oiled after use with crude 
Hangoon oil or vaseline. 

A specimen of the hair of each caste or tribe measured should 
be sent up for examination. It should be about 2 inches long 
and cut from the middle of the head, tied round with tape, ticketed 
with the name of the caste or tribe securely *faBtened to the tape, 
and placed in an envelope with the name of. the caste legibly 
written on it in Roman character. 


Darjeeling, 

The 2Qth September 1886. 


n. H. BISLBY^ 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


I.— SCHEDULE. 

' • t ‘ 

Of ObsebvAtions of External Ghabaotebs. 
€■ 

Preliminary P articular 

I « 

c 

No. , Date ^ 

Sox ■ Ago 

Tribe LocaUtj 

Language or dialect 


Crcncral condition — 

(1) Stout. (2) Medium., (3) Thin. 


• Descriptive Characters. 

A.*— Colour of skiu on parts not exposed to the air F— 


Black 

•Brown 

Red (6). 
Yellow (6). 

White 


C Absoliate (1). 
”*1 Sooty (2). 

I Reddish (3). 

I Yellowish (4). 


! Yellowish (7). 
Brownish (8). 
Palo (9>. 

Rosy (10). 


B.— Colour of eyes P — 

Dark of all shades (1). 

Medium J medium shades, except green (2). 


Light 


Green (3). 

C Ail light shades^ except blue (4). 
- IBlue (6). 


O.— Fold of skin at inner angle of eye P — 

•. (0) Absent, . (1) Tj^estige remainih'g. (2) Covering i to } the 

cai7\ncle, (3) Covering the caruncle. 

D. — Colour of hair P — 

(1) Black. (2) bark brown. (3) Medium.* (4) Blond or fair of 
all shades. (6) Red. 

(If possible, a look of hair should be attached to the schedule.) 

E. — Character of hair P — 

(1) Straight^ (2) Undulating oi wavy’. (3) Curly, (4) Woolly. 

R- Amount of luur {gSSlS/p 

(0) Absent. (1) 'Scarce. (2) Medium. (3) Abundant. 
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/ 


G. — Shape ot face? " . 

(1) Long and narrow. (2) Medium. (8) Short and broad. (4) 

ramidal, Jiarrowing upwards. (5) Wedge-shaped, t.a., 
« pointed tpw,ards chin. 

H. — Profile of nose P — 


(1) Straight. (2) Aquiline. (3) Conqavo or turned up. (4) High 
bridged. (6) Sinopus or wavj. (0). Chinese type. (T) Negtoid 
type. (8) Australoid type. 

I. — Prognathism or prominence of the region of th<V mouth P 

(0) Absent. (!> Slight. (2) Moderately marked. (3) Consider- 

able; 

J. — Lips— • . * 

(1) Thin. (2) Medium. (3) Thick. (4) Everted. 

K.— Prominence of face transversely P — 

Platyprosopic (face flat, cheek C Well marked (4). 
bones conspicuous). (, Excessive (6). 


II.— EXPLANATION OP^SCHEDULE. 


The Preliminary Particulars” require some explanation. The 
age may offer some difficulty on account of the person not being able 
to express it ; in such cases the observer must indicate it best 

of his judgment, inserting "the word ‘‘ about ” before the number 
he enters for it. 

The condition of the body is to be noted, as it may explain some 
peculiarity in the measurements which might be thought to be due to 
error. To stfve time and trouble ii^writing, numbera within brackets 
are attached to each of the conditions, so that if the person is thin, 
it will be sufficient to write “ 3 ” in the blank column. This plan 
is also to be followed in recording the dosoriptivo characters which 
follow. * " • 

The “ Descriptive Characters ”'are next to bo recorded, and while 
this is being done the observer may engage the suhjcct'izi conversation, 
so as to gain his confidence and overcome any fear or repugnance ho 
may have to be measured. When the colour or form in the subject does 
not correspond to any in;the schedule, but is intermediate between 
two colours or forms, the two numbers between Vhioh it lies should be 
entered in the blank column. Ifrany difficulty is found in answering 
the questions in thh schedule, reference should be made to the section 
.Descriptive Characters for further explanation. 


■ * TII.-DESCEIPTIVE CHARACTERS. 

In the following sections the various particulars regarding the 
Descriptive Characters asked in the Schedule are explained, and 
others supplementary to them which may with advantage be noted 
by the traveller are given. » 
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Skin* f 

The colour of the skin should be indicated on Dr. Topinard’s 
system as follows : — 

Is the skin — 1. Black, coal-black P 2.‘ Sooty-black? 3. Dark 
reddish-brown, chocolate ? 4. Dark ■ yellow brown, dark olive ? 

5. Bed, copper-coloured P* 6. Yellow, oKve ? 7,. TeUowish-white ? 
8. Brownish- white ? 9. Pale white f 10. .Florid or rosy P 

A very convenient park to observe in clothed persons is usually 
the outer part of' the upper arm. The part chosen /should be stated 
in any case. 

1. Is the skin smooth and velvety, or coarse and rough P 

2. Is the oily excretion abundant P 

3. Do the parts covered differ much in colour from those 

exposed to the sun P 

4. Do dilFerent castes or sections of the population differ 

notably in colour P 

5. What is the prevailing colour or complexion in parts not 

habitually exposed ? 

6. And what in those habitually exposed to weather and sun- 

shine P Do freckles occur P 

'Eye. 

The* colour of the iris is very important ; next in importance are 
the form and position of the opening. 

Topinard’s plan of denoting colour recognises four classes : — 

1. Bark . — Including those which are called black-brown, dark 
hazel, &o. 

2. Medium or Neutrah^^xixh, as cannot at once, in a good 
light, be distinguished as light or dark. Among these are the dark 
greys; most of the greens those with a predominance of orange 
towards the centre, but of grey and light green elsewhere, &c. 

Y 3. ’ Other than blue (light grey, very light, green, 
Light < &o.) 

4. Blue. 

•u ^ ^ 

What are the xliflative preportiquB of these four classes P The 
eyes should be exantined from a moderate distance, so as to get a 
general impression of the ^colours. 

Forms and positions : — Are the eyes placed with their long axis 
nearly in one horizontal plane (as in most Europeems),* or are their 
outer angles more or less visibly elevated (as in many or most 
Chinese) P Are they deeply set, or dflenr de tete^ prominent P Is the 
upper eyelid thick P Does it tuin down at the inner angle, covering 
more or less the caruncle P Does the outer angle of the opening 
appear compressed and pointed, so as to suggest an almond shape P 
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Bair» 

1. Is the oolour in adults— 1. Blaok, coal-black P 2. Dork* 
brown? 3. Medium, chestnut brown P 4.. Fair blond, yellow, or 
flaxen P 6. *Red auburn'? 

Only adults* whose hair has not begun t6 turn grey should be 
selected for this purpose.* The shades are best discriminated not., in 
sunshine, but in the shade on a bright, clear ‘day. 

2. If the hair in adults ia always or tisually black, what colours 
prevail among children ? 

/ 3. Is the natural oolour of the hair interfered with in any way P 
Some races dye the hair. . . • ‘ 

4. Is there any oolour which is preferred to others P 

5. Obtain specimen looks at difrarent ages, if possible, viz., (a) 
at birth, (6) between 1 and 2 years, {c) 2 *and 4, Id) 4 and 8, (e) 8 
and 16, (/) adult. 

6. Is the hair straight, slightly or much waved, curly or frizzly, 
or what is called woolly ? 

7. If curly or drizzled, ia this due to nature or art ? 

8. Is it in great quantity P T • 

9. What length does it attain, whether Pleasured by the appa- 
rent distance between points and roots of the locks, or by stretohmg 
individual hairs P 

10. Does it grow in separate tufts P or is it uniformly scattered 

over the hairy scalp P . . * 

11. Are the hairs coarse or fine in textdre P round, flattened or 
kidney-shaped in section P 

12. Have the males any beard P If not, are they beardless by 
nature, or do they pluck out or otherwise destroy the beard P 

13. On what parts of the body besides the head, armpits, and 
pubes does hair grow? at/ what age does it begin to grow on the 
different pyts P and in what quantities P 

14. what is the difference between male and female in this 
respect ? 

15. What difference is observed in the quality and oolour of 
the hair on different pa^ of the body ? 

16. In what direction does the hair grow on different parts of 
the body, hands, arms, lege, ^o. P 

17. At what ^e do greyness and'baldnes»appear P anj^ iff what 

parts first ? ’ . • 

» • Form of Face. 

, Where exact measurements of the fatiial features cannot be ob- 
tained, answers to the following questions may supply their place 

1. Is the face, in a front view, square, oblong, round, elliptic, 
short-oval, long-oval, sUeld-shaped (like an eacutoheon), or wedge- 
shaped ?■ t 

2. In profile is it convex or concave P 

3. In profile also, are the chin, the nose, the mouth, the eye- 
ridges markedly prominent P and of the* jsupra>orbital region are 
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the qye-ridges proper^ or the glabella (central boss) the more promi- 
nent ? ^ 

4. Is the nose straight, aquiline, hooked, concave, high-bridged 
clubbed, or sinuous ? or has it ‘ tile • Chinese type (straight 
but. flat), or the negroid (short, broad, nearly straight), or the Aus- 
trtdpid or Papuan (broad,, with the lower . part forming a flattened 
ani& depressed book) ? ' • 

‘ 6. Is the chin broad, narrow, angjilar, dr ’‘round ? 

6. Are the cheekbones broad, prominent forwards, or inconspi- 
cuous ? or is the face in this region flat P • , ' 

• • 7. Are the lips . thin, mediuni, or thick,, or is the upper lip 
turned upwards and the lower lip turned downwards ? 

8. Are the ears large or small, flat or outstanding, simple or 
finely developed ? 

9. Are the lobes large or absent, attached or detached P 

Farther notes on the same subject. 

Proprosopio and -platyoprosopio are terms used to indicate 
whether the middle poit of tho face, between the level of the lower 
part of the nose and the supra-orbital level above, projects forward 
or is flat. In the former the breadth of the face at the level of the 
cheekbones appears diminished by these bones receding or being as 
it werQ^ pressed inwards; so that the face curves regularly forward 
from the ears to the nose, the latter is consequently prominent and 
appears as a keel on the top of the arch. In tho second the face is 
broad and flat in appearance, the cheekbones are prominent, and in 
extreme forms tho side and front of the face are almost at right 
angles to one another, the bond of the angle being at the cheekbones, 
and the nose appears as if projecting from an almost flat surface. 
Extreme forms of the first typo are frequently seen amongst English 
people, while the most marked type of the second is met with in the 
Eskimo and of the Chinese. ** 


MEDICAL SECTIONS. 

I . — Reprod uctio n..^ 

1 . — Manners and’emioms afeeting.the sexes previous to marriage. 

* * • • 

(o) Relating to malea: — 

Is there any evidence of special physical training for sexual pur* 
poses before or after puberty and preparatory to marrisge (e.y., cir- 
cununsion, the ‘*mika” operation, artificial hypospi^dias, &o.) ? 
Is there any ' minimuan limit of age? Is .any proof of virility 
required ? Is promiscuous intercourse, with or without precautions 
against pregnancy, permitted before marriage ? If so, what steps 
are taken to enforce the^rules, and what punishment follows their 
breach ? 
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(6) Relating to females : — 

Is there any special interference with the sexual organs in girls - 
previous to puberty {e,g,^ dilatation of organs, closure of vulva, &o.) ? 
Is there an^ minimum' limit of age? Is connection permitted 
before marriage,' or what steps are taken to ensure chastity- or 
prevent pregnancy ? . 


II. — Menstruation. 

At what a§:e.does menstruation usually occur?' Are there any 
fecial customs or ^superstitions connected with (1) prdinary, (!}) 
precocious, (3) deferred menstruation ?. ^ Is* purification practised 
subsequent to each menstruation ? I 

lll.'—Marriage. 

What is the average age of both sexes at marriage? Note 
any special customs relating to marriage ccromonies? 

IV.— Pregnancy. " , 

What means are adopted for determining that a woman is preg- 
nant? Is she debarred from cohabitation dr otherwise secluded 
during pregnancy? Note any special diet or other customs during 
pregnancy relating either to husband or wife {ejj., the ‘‘ couvade,” 
&o.)? 


V.-™ Labour. 

What preparations are made in anticipation of labour (e.//., as 
to food, dwelling, bed, assistance., seclusion, &c.) ? What position 
u usually adopted? Note exceptions and reason for the same, 
what is the average duration of labour? Note any customs or 
superstitions regarding the caul, treatment of cord, disposal of 
placenta, <SS:c. Are difiicult labours c(/mmon? To what are they 
chiefly due P How and by whom' are complications treated ? If a 
woman dies undelivered, are any means taken to save‘4he child ? 

VI. — The Puerperlum. 

How long is a woman confined ’to.bed ? • Is she subj^fTo anv 

special diet, system of purification, <Sbo. F 

• • 

VII. — Lactation.. 

What is the average duration of suckling ? Is any special diet 
enforced ? Is she restrained from sexual intercourse during this 
period P . * • 

* Vin.— The Child. 

How is the child treated immediately after birth P How are 
still-bom children resuscitated P Is there .any spedal treatment of 
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the bead ? Are there any speoial oustoms with regards to twins or 
preternatural births ? Are there any oustoms or oeremonies oonneot- 
ed with the naming of the ohild akin to ba^^tism ? 

IX.~Qeneral. 

What is the average, humber of a family P What is the relative 
proportion of sexes ? What is the greatest number in a family P 
how many have been produced by One mother, and of these how 
many grew up'P Do twins or triplets, i^o., ooour frequently ? 
Ajsoertain, if possible, the total number of boys an*d girls respeotivel jr 
bom in one given area or tribe. ' (This is of importance in districts 
where polyandry exists.) Are ithere any restraints on population P 
Is sterility in woman common ? Is want of virile power complained 
of by men ? Are drugs or other means used to produce abortion or 
stimulate sexual desire and power P If so, what are they P Are 
births out of wedlock comnion P What is done with the children P 
Whether do the lower or upper classes produce the larger families P 
Does population seem. to be increasing, or the reverse, judging by 
extent of occupied dan^, size of cemeteries, ruins of villages, &o., as 
well as by report P Can the ratio of births and deaths in a commu- 
nity of known population be obtained. 

Note. — The above questions and instructions have been taken, 
with plight modifications, from the second edition (1892) of Notes and 
Queries 6n Anthropology, edited for the Council of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, by JoJ^ George Garson, m.d., and Charles Heroiues 
Bead, f.6.a« 




Form I. 
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Measurements of members of the 








Bimaxillary or bigoniaci 
breadth. 
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m%ie taken at on the 189 
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